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THE 

PREFACE. 

THE  influence  which  the  different  sentiments  of  men,  in 
matters  of  religion,  have,  foi  the  most  part,  on  their  tem* 
per  and  behaviour  towards  one  another,  affords  very  little 
ground  to  expect  that  any  attempt  to  explain  or  defend  the 
mottt  important  doctrines  of  Christiimity,  should  not  be  treat- 
ed with  dislike  aifd  opposition  by  some,  how  much  soever  it 
may  afibrd  matter  of  conviction  to  others*  This  consideration 
would  have  put  a  stop  to  my  pen,  and  thereby  saved  me  a  great 
deal  of  fatigue,  in  preparing  and  publishing  the  following 
sheets,  had  it  not  been  over-balanced  by  what  I  cannot,  at  pre- 
sent, think  any  other  than  a  sense  of  duur,  in  compliance  with 
the  caU  of  providence.  I  heartily  wish  there  were  no  occasion 
to  vindicate  some  of  the  great  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  which 
were  more  generally  received  in  the  last  age,  than  at  present, 
from  misrepresentation,  as  though  the  mediod  in  which  they 
had  been  explained  led  to  licentiousness,  and  the  doctrines 
themselves,  especially  those  of  election,  particular  redemption^ 
efficacious  mce,  and  some  others,  that  depend  upon  them, 
were  inconsistent  with  the  moral  perfections  of  the  divine  na- 
ture :  these  are  now  traduced  by  many,  as  chough  they  were 
new  and  strange  doctrines,  not  founded  on  scripture,  nor  to 
be  maintained  by  any  jxist  methods  of  reasoning  deduced  from 
it,  or  as  if  the  dudes  of  practical  religion  could  not  be  inculca- 
ted coBsistendy  therewith.  If  this  insinuation  were  true,  our 
preaching  would  be  yain,  our  hope  also  vain,  and  we  should 
be  found  false  witnesses  for  God,  and  have  no  solid  groimd 
whereon  to  set  our  feet,  which  would  be  a  most  tremendous 
thought.  And,  if  this  be  not  sufficient  to  justify  my  present 
undert^ing,  I  have  nothing  to  allege  of  equal  weight. 

I  must  confess,  that  when  I  took  the  first  step,  in  order  to 
the  setting  this  design  on  foot,  by  consenting  that  proposals 
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should  be  printed,  about  two  years  since,  I  reckoned  it  little 
other  than  an  expedient  to  disengage  myself  from  any  farther 
thoughts,  and  ray  friends  from  any  expectation  of  it,  which  I 
could  not  well  do,  but  by  having  a  proof  of  the  backwardness 
of  persons  to  encourage,  by  subscription,  a  work  which  would 
be  so  very  expensive  to  the  undertakers ;  but,  the  design  be- 
ing countenanced,  beyond  what  I  could  have  imagined,  and 
numbers  subscribed  for,  with  more  expedition  than  is  usual,  I 
was  laid  under  an  obligation  immediately  to  prepaie  my  notes 
for  the  press,  and  set  forward  the  work,  which,  through  the 
divine  goodness,  has  been  thus  far  carried  on ;  and  I  canifot  but 
take  occasion  to  express  my  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the 
respect  that  has  been  shewed  me,  by  those  who  have  encoura- 
ged this  undertaking.  If  it  may  answer  their  expectation,  and 
subserve  their  spiritual  advantage,  I  shall  count  my  labour  weQ 
employed,  and  humbly  offer  the  glory  thereof,  as  a  tribute  due 
to  God,  whose  interest  is  the  only  thing  that  demands  all  our 
time,  strength,  and  utmost  abilities.  If  I  may  but  have  a  tes- 
timony from  him  that  I  have  spoken  nothing  concerhing  him 
that  is  a  dishonour  to  his  name,  unbecoming  his  perfections,  or 
that  has  a  t«endency  Vo  lead  his  people  out  of  the  right  way  to 
the  glorifying  and  enjoying  of  him,  my  end  is  fully  answered* 
Whatever  weakness  I  have  discovered,  arising  from  mine  in- 
equality to  the  greatness  of  the  subjects  insisted  on,  I  hope  to 
obtain  for^veness  thereof  from  God,  whose  cause  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  maintain  ;  and,  to  be  excused  by  men,  as  I  may 
truly  say,  I  have  not  offered,  either  to  him  or  them,  what  cost 
me  nothing.  I  have,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  adapted  my  method 
of  reasoning  to  the  capacities  of  those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  ^veral  abstruse  and  uncommon  words  and  phrases,  which 
have  been  often  used  by  some  who  have  treated  on  these  sub- 
jects, which  have  a  tendency  rather  to  perplex,  than  improve 
the  minds  of  men :  terms  of  art,  as  they  are  sometimes  called, 
or  hard  words,  used  by  metaphysicians  and  schoolmen,  have 
done  little  service  to  the  cause  of  Christ. 

If  I  have  explained  any  doctrine,  or  given  the  sense  of  any 
scripture  in  a  way  somewhat  different  from  what  is  commonly 
received,  I  have  never  done  it  out  of  the  least  affectation  of 
singularity,  nor  taken  pleasure  in  going  out  of  the  beaten  path, 
having  as  great  a  regard  to  the  footsteps  of  the  flock,  as  is  con- 
sistent with  that  liberty  of  thinking  and  reasoning,  which  we 
are  allowed  to  use,  who  conclude  nothing  to  be  an  infallible 
rule  of  faith,  but  the  inspired  writings. 

As  to  what  I  have  advanced  concerning  the  eternal  genera- 
tion of  the  Son,  and  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  I  have 
thought  myself  obliged  to  recede  from  some  common  modes  of 
explicSition,  which  have  been  used,  both  by  ancient  and  modem 
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writers,  in  insisting  on  these  mysterious  doctrines,  which,  [rro- 
bably,  will  appear,  if  duly  weighed,  not  to  have  done  any  great 
service  to  the  cause,  which,  with  convincing  evidence,  they 
have  maintained ;  since  it  is  obvious  that  this  is  the  principal 
thing  that  has  given  occasion  to  some  modem  Arians  to  fill  die 
majgins  of  their  books  with  quotations,  taken  out  of  the  wri- 
tings of  others,  whom  they  have  either,  without  ground,  pre- 
tended to  have  been  on  their  side  of  the  question,  or  charged 
with  plucking  down  with  one  hand,  what  they  have  built  up 
with  the  other. 

Whether  my  method  of  explaining  these  doctrines  be  reckon- 
ed just,  or  no,  I  cannot  but  persuade  myself,  that  if  what  I  have 
sadd,  concerning  the  subordination  of  these  divine  persons,  be 
considered  in  any  other  view,  than  as  an  explication  of  the  Son- 
ship  of  Christ,  and  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  will 
not  be  reckoned  a  deviating  from  the  common  faith  of  those 
who  have  defended  the  doctrine  of  the  ever-blessed  Trinity ; 
and,  if  it  be  an  error  to  maintain  that  these  divine  persons,  as 
well  as  the  Father,  are  independent,  as  to  their  personality,  as 
well  as  their  essence,  or  to  assert  that  the  manner  of  their  hav- 
ing the  divine  essence,  as  some  express  it,  is  ind-cpendent,  as 
well  as  the  essence  itself,  then  what  I  have  delivered,  on  that 
subject,  is  to  no  purpose,  which,  when  I  am  convinced  of,  I 
shall  readily  acknowledge  my  mistake,  and  count  it  an  happi- 
ness to  be  undeceived. 

As  to  what  respects  the  decrees  of  God,  and  more  particu- 
laily  those  that  relate  to  angels  and  men,  and  his  providence, 
as  conversant  about  sinful  actions,  and  the  origin  of  moral  evil, 
I  have  ^ideavoured  to  account  for  them  in  such  a  way,  as,  I 
trust,  does  not  in  the  least,  infer  God  to  be  the  author  of  sin ; 
nor  have  I,  in  any  instance,  represented  God  as  punishing  sin, 
or  determining  to  do  it,  out  of  his  mere  sovereignty,  as  though 
he  designed  to  render  his  creatures  miserable,  without  consi- 
dering them  as  contracting  guilt,  and  thereby  procuring  this  to 
themselves.  And,  when  I  have  been  led  to  insist  on  the  free- 
ness  of  divine  grace,  and  the  covenant  of  grace,  as  made  with 
Christy  and,  in  him,  with  th-j  elect,  and  maintained  the  abso- 
luteness and  independency  hereof  on  the  will  of  man  to  render 
it  eflPectaal  to  salvation,  I  have,  notwithstanding,  said  as  much 
as  is  necessary  concerning  the  conditionality  of  our  claim  to  the 
blessings  thereof,  and  the  inseparable  connexion  that  there  is 
between  practical  religion  and  salvation,  which  fences  against 
the  charge  that  is  often  brought  against  this  doctrine,  as  though 
it  led  to  licentiousness*  This  I  could  not  omit  to  mention,  that 
the  reader  might  not  entertain  groundless  pi-ejudices  against 
some  of  the  doctrines  insisted  on,  before  he  duly  weighs  the 
method  in  which  they  arc  handled,  or  considers  whether  my 
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defence  of  them  against  the  popular  objections,  of  that  or  any 
other  kind,  be  just  or  no.  Some,  it  may  be,  will  see  reason  to 
cpnclude  that  it  is ;  and  others,  who  think  that  there  are  many 
unsurmountable  difficulties  on  our  side  of  the  question,  may  be 
convinced,  that  there  are  difficulties  of  another  nature,  as  great^ 
if  not  greater,  attending  the  opposite  scheme,  which  they  them- 
selves maintain.  But  this  I  rather  chuse  to  su|3mit  to  the  im-* 
partial  judgment  of  those  who  are  not  disposed  to  condemn  a 
doctrine,  without  desiring  to  know  what  may  be  said  in  its  de- 
fence. 

As  to  what  concerns  the  work  in  general,  it  may  be  obser- 
ved, that  when  I  have  occasion  to  illustrate  an  argument,  by 
making  use  of  any  criticism  that  may  be  of  advantage  to  it,  or 
to  give  the  sense  of  ancient  writers,  either  for  or  against  what 
I  have  laid  down,  I  have  inserted  it  in  Italics  in  the  notes,  that 
it  might  not  appear  to  be  a  digression,  or  break  the  thread  of 
the  discourse. 

Though  the  tide  of  every  page  mentions  only  the  general 
subject  of  the  question,  there  is  a  table  prefixed  to  each  vol- 
lume,  that  comprises  the  contents  thereof,  laid  down  in  such  a 
form,  as  that  the  reader  may  easily  see  the  heads  of  argument, 
under  every  question,  in  their  proper  method  and  connexion. 

And,  at  the  end,  there  is  an  index  of  scriptures,  in  which 
only  those  are  inserted  that  are  either  more  largely  or  concise- 
ly explained.  This,  together  with  the  table,  was  drawn  up  by  a 
kind  brother,  which  I  thankfully  acknowledge,  as  having  aiibrd- 
ed  me  more  leisure  to  attend  to  the  work  itself.* 

As  to  what  concerns  the  second  edition,!  it  was  undertaken  at 
the  request  of  some  who  did  not  expect  tfiat  the  former  would 
be  so  soon  out  of  print.  That  which  gives  me  great  satisfaction 
is,  the  acceptance  it  has  met  with  from  many  judicious  divines 
and  others,  in  North-Britain;  and  I  cannot  but  reckon  the 
honour  that  the  learned  professors  in  the  university  of  Aber- 
deen did  me,  in  signifying  their  approbation  of  it,  much  more 
to  be  desired,  than  the  highest  titles  that  could  have  been  con- 
ferred upon  me  without  it. 

I  have  nothing  farther  to  trouble  the  reader  with  in  tliis  pre- 
face ;^  but  would  only  request  of  him,  that,  what  thoughts  soever 
he  may  entertain  concerning  the  way  in  which  I  have  endea* 
voured  to  state  and  defend  some  great  and  important  truths,  he 
would  search  the  scriptures,  and  explain  them  agreeably  to  the 
divine  perfections,  and  not  think  the  worse  of  the  gospel,  which 
stands  upon  a  firmer  basis,  than  the  weak  efforts  of  faUible  men, 
who  use  their  best  endeavours  to  defend  it.   If  we  had  not  a 

*  ^^d  betidet  the  ab^ve-mentianed  Indexes  there  are  now  added  to  tfde  edition  an 
a^pkabeUcal  index  to  the  -whole  maitere  contained  in  the  -work, 
t  .^d  the  nnmr  reason  ma;/  be  a99ignedvfhy  thie  third  ie  now  offered  to  thepubHc, 
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surer  rule  of  faith,  than  the  methods  of  human  reasoning,  re- 
ligion would  be  a  matter  of  great  uncertainty,  and  we  should 
be  m  danger  of  being  tossed  to  andfro^  and  carried  about  -mth 
ewrtf  wind  of  doctrine.  But  our  beat  security  against  this,  will 
be  0ur  having  hearts  established  with  grace,  and  rightly  dis- 
posed to  make  a  practical  improvement  of  what  we  learn  i  and, 
if  we  are  enabled  to  follow  on  to  know  the  Lord  with  minds 
free  from  prejudice,  and,  if  under  a  due  sense  of  our  weakness, 
nt  humbly  present  our  supplications  to  him,  who  is  able  to 
make  us  wise  to  salvation,  we  may  then  hope  to  attain  to  that 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  which  shall  be  atten« 
ded  with  peace  and  comfort  here,  and  crowned  with  blessed- 
ness and  glory  hereafter. 

May  the  great  God,  in  whose  hand  is  th^  life  and  usefulness 
of  all  men,  succeed,  with  his  blessing,  what  is  humbly  offered 
to  his  service,  se  far  as  it  is  adapted  thereunto,  and  approved 
of  by  him,  that  hereby  it  may  be  conducive  to  the  spiritual  ad* 
vantage  of  professing  families,  and  the  rising  generatioi(. 
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THE  iNTRODUCTTON. 


"DEFORE  we  enter  on  our  present  undertakings  we  skattpre^ 
^^  miae  a  few  things  leading  to  the  subject  matter  thereof i  arid 
that  we  may  begin  with  what  is  most  obvious^  let  it  be  considered^ 
L  That  it  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  all,who  profess,  the  Chris^ 
tian  namey  to  be  well  acquainted  with  those  great  doctrines  on 
•which  our  fatth^  hope^  and  worship  are  founded;  for^  without 
the  knowledge  hereof  we  must  necessarily  be  at  a  loss  as  to  the 
way  of  salvation^  which  none  has  a  right  to  prescribe^  but  he 
who  is  the  mthor  thereof  (a) 


a  **  Cuxswrikam,**  it  hath  been  midy  **  is  not  founded  in  argument.''  If  it  wene 
only  meant  by  these  words,  that  the  religion  of  Jesus  could  not,  by  the  single  aid 
of  reasoning,  produce  its  full  effect  upon  th^  heart;  every  true  Christian  would 
dieerfuliy  subscribe  to  them.  No  arfluments  unaccompanied  by  the  influences  of 
the  Holy  Spirit;  can  convert  the  souTfrora  sin  to  God;  thotu;fa  even  to  such  con- 
Tersioo,  arguments  are,  by  the  a^ncy  of  the  Spirit,  renderedsubservient.  A^;ann, 
if  we  were  to  understand  by  tliis  aphorism,  that  the  principles  of  our  rehgi6n 
codd  never  have  been  discovered,  by  the  natural  and  unassisted  iicuHks  of  tftsna 
this  position,  I  presume  would  be  as  little  <fisputed  mm  the  fimner.  But  iS,  on  the 
contrary,  under  the  cover  of  an  ambiguous  expression,  it  is  intended  to  insinuate^' 
that  tiiose  principles^  from  their  very  nature,  can  admit  no  rational  evidence  of 
their  truth,  (and  this,  by  the  way,  is  the  only  meaning  which  can  avail  our  nu 
tagonists)  the  gospel,  as  well  as  common  sense,  loudly  recburos  against  xL 

The  Lord  Jisus  Csbist,  the  author  of  our  reUgkm,  often  argued,  both  with  his 
disciples  and  with  his  adversaries,  as  with  reasonable  men,  on  the  principles  of 
reason,  without  this  faculty,  he  well  knew,  they  could  not  be  susceptible  eitb^' 
of  religion  or  of  law.  He  argued  from  pro^Kcy,  and  the  conlonnitv  of  the  event 
to  the  prediction.  Ijuke  xziv.  25, 8cc.  John  v.  39,  &  46.  He  argued  from  the  tes- 
timony of  John  the  Baptist,  who  was  generall)r  acknowledeed  to  be  a  prophet  John 
▼.  33;  &  33.  He  argued  from  the  miracles  which  he  himself  performed,  John  v.  36. 
X.  25,  37, 38.  ziv.  10, 11.  as  uncontrovertible  evidences,  that  Gon  Almighty  ope* 
rated  by  him,  and  haid  sent  him.  He  espostol^tes  with  his  enenueSy.that  they  did 
not  use  thdr  reason  on  this  subject  H  Ay,  says  be,  even  ofnflur$doet  judge  ye  not 
lohat  tf  right  ?  Luke  xii.  57.  In  like  manner  we  are  called  upon  by  the  aposUes  of 
our  Lord,  to  act  the  part  of  wise  men  and  jvdge  impartially  mtehat  they  soy.  1  Oor. 
X.  15.  Those  who  do  so,  are  highly  commended,  §ae  the  candour  and  prudcaoe 
they  discover,  in  an  affair  of  so  great  consequence.  Acts  xvii.  11.  We  are  even 
commanded,  to  be  ahiH^e  ready  tegtve  an  annoer  toevery  man  that a9keth^3M  a  rtO' 
Mm  ofontr  hopes  1  Pet  iii.  15.  m  meekneu  to  inttruet  them  that  oppose  them$el'6e»f 
2  Tim.  iL  25.  and  eameatfy  to  contend  for  the  faith  vfhich  vku  once  deivoered  to  the 
emnto,  Jude  3.  God  has  neither  in  natural  nor  revealed  religion,  left  kimeeif-with' 
out  a  toitnese,'  but  has  in  both  given  moral  and  external  evidi^nce,  sufficient  to 
convince  the  impartial,  to  silence  the  gainsayer,  and  to  render  inexcusable  the 
atheist  and  the  unbeliever.  This  evidence  it  is  our  duty  to  attend  to^  and  candid- 
ly to  examine.  We  must  prtne  aU  thhigo^  as  we  sre  expressly  enjoined  in  holy 
writ,  if  we  would  ever  hope  to  holdfoH  that  -which  U  gc>>4.  1  Thess.  v.  21. 

Cixrwtt. 

Vot.  L  B 
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tl.  This  knowledge  of  divine  truth  must  be  derived  from  tUf 
holy  scriptures  J  which  are  the  only  fountain  $f  spiritual  wisdom^ 
ivherebyytft  are  ptstmcfed  in  those  things  that  coidd  have  been 
known  vlo  other  ymyf  but  bu  divirtt  repehtion.  ■        *        " 

IIL  It  will  be  of  singular  use  for  us  not  ordy  to  kncrw  the 
doctrines  that  are  contained  in  scripture  ;  but  to  observe  their 
eormexion  and  dtdfendence  on  one  another^  and  to  digest  them  in^ 
to  such  a  method  that  subsequent  truths  ttiay  give  light  to  them 
that  went  before  :  or  to  lay  them  down  in  sttch  df  way^  that  the 
hhole  scheme  of  religion  may  be  comprised  in  a  narrow  coin* 
pass^  and'i  as  it  tvere^  beheld  xvith  one  vzew^  which  will  be  a  very 
great  help  to  memory  f  and  this  is  what  rve  call  a  system  ofdi* 
i^e  truths^  or  a  metho^ai  collection  of  the  chief  articles  of  our 
re&giion^  adapted  to  the  c'apaci^  of  those  who  need  to  he  taught 
the  first  principles  of  the  oracles  of  God:  and  if  they  are  *- 
signed  to  give  the  world  a  specimen  of  that  form  of  sound  words  ^ 
which  the  church  thinks  itself  obliged  to  holdfast^  andstedfast* 
ly  to  adhere  tOythen  we  caU  it  a  confession  cf  fc^;  or^  tf  in- 
gested into  questions  and  answers^  we  call  it  a  catechism.  And 
though  systems  of  divinity  ^  confessions  offaithy  and  catechisms^ 
Are  treated  with  contempt ^  instead  of  better  arguments ,  by  many 
who  are  no  friends  to  the  doctrines  which  they  contcun^  ^tdwho 
appear  to  be  partial  in  their  resentments  in  as  much  as  they  do 
not  dislike  those  treatises  which  are  agreeable  to  their  own 
sentiments^' by  whatever  name  they  are  called;  yet  we  are  bound 
to  conch/de  that  the  laboui^s  of  those  who  have  been  happy  in  the 
icTise  they  have  given  of  scripture^  and  the  method  in  which  they 
have  explaxned  the  doctrines  thereof y  in  what  form  soever  they 
have  beeny  are  a  great  blessing  to  us;  though  rve  are  far  from: 
concluding  that  they  are  of  equal  authority  with  scr\pturey  or 
that  every  word  which  they  use  is  infallible;  nor  do  we  regard 
them  tiny  farther  them  as  they  are  agreeable' tOy  or  sufficiently 
proved  ff^m  scripture.  ' 

IV*  Confessions  offatih  and  catechisms  are  not  to  be  reckoned 
a  novel  inotntiony  or  not  consonant  to  the  scripture  rulcy^  since 
they  are  nothing:elsv  but  apecttliar  way  of  preaching  or  instruct*  . 
ing  us  in  divine  truths*  Therefore\  since  scripture  lays  down  no 
certain  invariable  rule  concerning  this  matterythe  same  eommand 
that  warrants  preaching  the  word  in  any  methody  includes  the 
explaining  ofityOs  occiision  servesy  in  a  catechetical  one* 

V*  As  there  are  many  excellent  bo£es  of  divinity  printed  in 
our  ozvn  and  foreign  hnguagesy  and^  coHections  of  sermons  on 
the  principal  heads  thered/;'  so  there  are  various  catechismsy  or 
methodical  summaries  of  divine  truths  y,whichy  when  consonant  to 
scripturcy  are  of  great  advantage  to  all  ChristianSy  whether  el* 
der  or  younger. 

yiw  The  catechisme  composed  by  the  Assembly  of  Divines  oi 
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Wtiimmter^  are  esteemed  as  not  inferior  to  any  that  are  esUant^ 
either  in  our  own  or  foreign  lanmages^  the  doctrines  tK^rem 
contmned  being  of  the  highest  importance^  and  consonant  to 
scripture  i  ana  tne  method  in  which  they  are  laid  down  is  so 
agreeable^  that  it  may  serve  as  a  directory  for  the  ranging  our 
ideas  of  the  common  beads  of  divinity  in  such  an  order^  that 
wh/a  occurs  under  each  of  them  may  be  reduced  to  its  proper 
pkcem  A  is  the  larger  of  them  that  we  have  attempted  to  explain 
4xnd  regulate  our  method  by  s  because  it  contains  several  heads  of 
(bnmty  not  touched  on  in  the  shorter^  And  ify  in  any  farticufar 
iastanccr  we  are  obliged  to  recede  from  the. common  mode  ofspeak* 
jngy  (tiougk  it  is  to  be  hopea  not  frov^  the  common  Jaith^ 
once  de£»ered  jto  the  saints  J  we  submit  our  reasoning  to  the 
judgment  of  those  who  are  disposed  to  pardon  less  mistaies^  and 
improve  what  comes  with  sufficient  evidence  to  the  best  purposeOm 
The  work  indeed^  is  hrgr^  but  the  vast  variety  of  subjects 
will  render  it  more  tolerable  f  the  form  in  which  it  appears  is 
somewhat  (Bfferingfrom  that  in  which  it  was  first  demered^  in 
a  pubBc  au&ncej  though  that  may  probably  be  no  disadvoMigc 
to  itj  especially  since  it  is  rather  deigned  to  be  read  in  famike^ 
than  committed  to  memory  y  and  repeated  by  different  fersons^  as 
it  has  been*  The  plainness  of  the  style  wuiy  contribute  to  sis 
usefidness/  and  its  being  less  embarassed  with  scholastic  terms 
than  some  controversial  writings  ar^y  may  render  it  more  intel* 
Sgible  to  private  Christians^  whose  instruction  and  advantage  if 
Angned  thereby.  Jt  would  be  too  freat  a  vanity  fo  expect  that 
it  should  pass  through  the  world  without  that  censure  which  is 
common  to  all  attempts  of  the  like  nature^  since  men^s  sentiments 
in  Aoinity  differ  as  much  as  their  faces  f  and  some  are  not  4^* 
posed  to  raeigh  those  arguments  that  are  brought  to  support  any 
scheme  ofdoctrine^  which  differs  from  what  they  have  before  re* 
caved.  However  y  the  work  comes  forth  with  this  advantage^  that 
it  has  olreaAf  coniicted  with  some  of  the  difficulties  it  is  Uke  to 
meet  rtnth^  as  weuas  been  favoured  with  some  success^  and  there* 
fire  the  event  hereof  is  left  in  his  ha^d  whoie  cause  and  truth 
is  tndea/Vfiured  tp  be  mair^pcnned, 
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DOCTRINES 

0>  THE 

CHBISTLiN  RELIGION 

EXPLAINED  AND  DEFENDED. 
Of  MAN*?  CHIEF  DNI?. 

Q]9E6T.  I.  What  is  tl\e  cb\e[aad  highest  end  of  meat  7 

Aksw.  Mini's  chief  and  highest  end  is  to  glorify  God,  aiid 
.    fully  to  enjoy  him  for  ever. 

!•  TT  ia  8upp<}0ed,  in  this  answer)  that  eiisery  intelligent  crea- 
X  tare»  acting  as  such,  designs  some  end,  which  excites  en- 
^vours  to  attun  it. 

2.  The  ends  for  which*  we  act,  if  warrantable,  nay  be  consi- 
dered as  to  dieir  <^gree  of  esxeUency,  and,  in  proportion  to  it, 
are  to  be  pursued  l^  proper  means  conducing  thereto* 

3.  There  is  one  that  may  be  termed  die  chief  and  highest 
end,  as  having  an  escellency  and  tendency  to  make  us  blessed 
above  all  others :  this  consists,  as  it  is  observed  in  this  answer, 
bi  die  gJocifyiBg  and  etenial  enjoyment  of  God,  the  fountain  of 
blessedness. 

If  it  be  enquired  with  what  propriety  diese  may  bodi  be  call- 
ed chief  and  nig^ieat,  the  answer  b  obvious  and  easy,  mz*^l\\»X 
die  former  is  abaoluteiy  so,  beyond  which  nothinfi^  more  excel- 
lent or  desirable  can  be  conceived ;  the  latter  is  uie  highest  or 
best  in  its  kind,  which,  notwithstanding,  is  referred,  as  a  means 
leading  to  die  odier ;  and  both  these  ends,  which,  with  this  dis- 
tiocdon,  we  call  chief  and  highest,  are  to  be  particularly  consi- 
dered by  us,  together  3¥ith  the  connexion  that  there  is  between 
diem*  Uu) 

I.  We  are  to  consider  what  it  is  to  glorify  God*  In  drder 
to  our  understanding  of  this,  let  it  be  premised. 


A  Be  who  glorifies  God  intentiomJlyy  theieby  proinotes  bis  own  happineas. 
Oar  CTijoyii^  0od  is  i^rifying  hizn.  The  two  objectis  coalesce.  Yide  note  on 
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I.  That  there  is  a  great  difference  between  God'c  glorify k^ 
IMmiself  and  oiu*  glorifyixig  him  ;  he  g^ifies  himself  when  he 
demonstrates  or  shews  forth  his  glorv  ;  we  ^orify  him  by  ast* 
cribing  to  hhn  the  g^ory  that  Is  Kis  me :  even  as  the  sun  diss- 
co^ers  its  brightnl^s  by  its  rayii|  md  tfte  eye-beholds  it.  God 
g^ifies  himself^  by  furnishing  us  widi  matter  for  praise ;  we 
glorify  him  when  we  offer  praise;,  or  give  unto  htm  me  g^ory  due 
Do  his  name. 

2«  Creatures  are  s^d  to.  fjtonfy  pgd  .various  ways:  some 
dungs  do  it  onlj  objectively^.as  J>y  ^em,  9Xigd^  and  mei^  are 
led  to  glorify  him ;  thus  the  heavens  declare  his  glory ^  PsaL  xix^ 
I.  The  same  mig^t  be  9s^d  of  jail  other  inanimate  creatures 
which  glorify  God^  by  answering  the  end  of  their  creation^ 
though  they  know  it  not:  but  JMeHigene  creatures,  and  partir 
cidarly  men,  are  sspd  to  glorify  God  ;ictively  ;  and  this  they  do 
by  admiring  and  adoring*  his  divine  perfections :  these,  as  in* 
com^^ensifaJlev^re  the  object  of  adiniratipn ;  and  acconlinj^y 
Ae  apostle  admires  the  drvme  wisdom,  Rom*  xi.  33. 0  the  dt^k 
stfthe  rid^Sy  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  qf  Godi  how 
mssedrchable  are  his  judgments^  and  Ais  zuat/s  fast  finding  a/uii 
and  as  they  are  divine,  so  they  are  the  object  ox  adoration :  God 
ia  to  be  admired  m  lA  die  displays  of  his  relative  or  manifesta^ 
live  ^ory ;  and  his  worh.vMchmen  behaldy  ia  to  be  nuxgmfiedy 
Job  xxxvi.  24.  But  he  is  to  be  adored  more  especially  iof  hi» 
essential  perfections.  -^ 

We  lat  to  gorily  Godt  iby 'recommending,  proclaimings  and 
setting  forth  his  eixellency  to  others.  What  we  have  thtf  his^ 
eai  talae  for,  we  desire  duit  others  may  have  the  same  iiegara  ta 
it  with  ourselves :  thus  it  is  observed  by  the  evangelist,  that 
when  the  disciples  received  tib^  first  oonvictiott  diat  Jfesus 
was  the  Mes^ali,  tb^  imparted  this  to  others ;  as  Andrew  ta 
Peter,  and  Philip  to  Nathanael,  John  i*  41,  45*  so  the  woman- 
cf  Saniaria  being^  convinced  hereof^  endeavoured  to  persuade 
2dl  tier  neighbours  tt>  believe  in  him,  as  she  did,  John  iv.  2S,  29. 
Thttt  we  ^rifv  God  by  making  mention  of  his  name  wkb  re* 
veresKe,  prodauning  his  goodness  with  thankfulness,  and  ixx^ 
viting^  others,  a&  the  F'salmist  does,  PsaL  xxxiv.  8.  to  tasie  and 
9ee  thai  he  is  goo£ 

Bat  since  this  is .  a  very  conmrebensive  duty  inchuling^  in  it 
die  whole  of  practical  reltgion,  it  nu^  be  considered  under  the 
fi)Do>wing  particulars. 

1.  We  glorify  God  by  confessing  and  'taking  shame  to  our- 
selves for  all  the  sins  we  have  comxnitted,  which  is  interpreta- 
tively  to  acknowledge  the  holiness  of  his  nature,.and  of  his  law„ 
which  the  apostle  asserts  to  be  hoJi/jjustj  and good^  Rom.  vii. 
12.  This  Joshua  advises  Achan  to  do;  fo  gio^ glory  to  God^ 
Ajf  making  confession  to  Aim,  Josh.  vii.  19*    And  thusihe  p<^ 


tent  tliief,  who^ru  crucified  with  our  Saviour,  j;Iorified  God^ 
by  confessing  that  he  received  the  due  reward  (^his  deeds^  LultQ 
xxiii*  40,41*  So  did  the  Levites,  in  their  prayer  recorded  by 
Nehemiah^  when  they  said  to  Ood^  Thou  art  just  in  aU  that  is 
brought  upon  iisyfor  thou  hast  done  right^  tut  %ve  have  done^ 
xaktedhf^  NeK.  xtu  33« 

2.  By  loving  and  delighting  in  him  above  sill  things^  which 
is  to  act  as  those  who  own  the  transcendent  amiab^eness  of  hi^ 
terfections,  as  the  object  o£  their  highest  esteenu  Thus  the 
rsahnist  says,  PsaL  lxxiii«  25*  Whom  haoe  Jin  heaven  hut  thee^ 
and  there  isnotUy  ornothing,.  upon  earthy  that  I  desire  besides 

^*^*  /  .  '  .  .  : 

3.  B^  believing  and  trusting  in  him,  eommitdDg  ^our  cooe^ 

oenM,  both  in  life  and  deafh,  for  time  and  etemity^into  his 
hands :  thus  Abraham  is  said'  to  be  strong  in  faith^  gjeoin^ 
ghry  to  Gody  Ronu  iv*  2a  An<l  the  aposde  Paul,  2  Tim*  i^ 
1%  to  hBve  committed  kis  all  to  hinu 

4.  By  a  fervent  zeal  for  his  honour ;  and  that  either  ior  the 
iKffiOQr  of  his  truth  ana  gospcL  when  denied,  disVelieved,  fix 
peireited;  cxr  for  the  honour  of  his  holiness,  or  any  of  hi«  o^bi^ 
ncrfiections,  when  the^  are  reflected  on,  or  reproached,  either, 
by  die  tongues  or  actions  of  those  who  set  themselves  agial^K^ 

mm*  •  ,  i  ••••*.* 

5.  By  iaprovlngour  talents,  and  bringing  £>rth  fruk  i^ftp* 
portion  to  me  means  we  enjoy;  herein,  says  our.^avioiirs^' 
my  leather  glorified^  that  ye  bear  mwJi  fruity  To|m  xv«  .^.     /  ^ 

6.  By  walking  humbly,  fltaiAfulhr,  and  chearCull^  before 
God.  Hiunility  acknowledges  that  infinite  distance  .whic|i  is 
between  him  aim  us ;  retains  a  due  sense  pf  our  own  unwoilhi- 
ncss  of  all  we  have  or  hope  for ;  and  owns  every  thing  we  re-' 
ceive  to  be  the  gift  of  grace ;  By  the  grace  of  God^  says  thc^ 
a^posde^  loBi  what  I  am.  t  Cor.  xv.  10*  Thankfulness*  give^ 
him  the  f^ry^  as  the  author  of  every  mercy;  and  accorditidijr 
sets  a  due  v^e  on  it,  m  that  respect*  And  tojwalk  chearful\y 
faefinie  him,  is  to  recommend  hts*  service  as  most  agreeable^ 
whereby  we  discover  that  we  do  not  rfepent  that  we  were  en- 
p^g&i  therem;  which  is  what  the  Psalmist  intenda,"when  he 
aa^rs,  Psal.  c«  2*  ^erve  the  Lord  with  gladness* 

7«  By  heav^nly*miDdedness ;  when  we  desire  to  be  with  him^ 
to  behold  his  g^ory.  To  which  we  must  add,  that  all  diis  is  to  be 
dbne  in  the  name  of  Christi  our  great  Mediator,  and  by  strength 
derived  from  him« 

8.  As  we  are  to  glorify  God,  by  yielding  obedience  to  bis 
commandinir  wfll^  as  in  the  aforesaid  instances,  so  we  are  to  do 
it  by  aa  entire  aubmission  to  his  di^posine  will ;  particularly, 
what  unifer  afflictive  dispensations  of  providence,  we  must  own 
hfs  sovereignty  and  right  to  do  what  he  will  xvith^ns  as  his  groiy 
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Matth.  kyi:iS.  diid  that  these  afflfetSons  kte  ifflSiiitily  lei^  tUm 
mir  iniquities  desert e^  Ezraix.lS.  And  we  must  adore  his 
wisdom  and  goodness  in  tiying  odr  graces  hferebv,  and  dealmjj 
'#ith  us  in  such  i  \V^ay'a^  is  ne'edfuiy  add  that  otAyfor  a  sedioh^ 
1  Pet.  i;  e.  And  we  are  to  tfvm  his  gbodikss  in  suiting  our 
i^en^h  to  our  burdens,  and  oyer-ru^iny  all  this  for  our  spirh- 
iual  advantage.  '  It  also  c'onsists  in  an  ea^y,  paticfnt,  and  con- 
fented frame  of  spirit,  \<rhhoutthe  least  thurmuringoi'repiiiinjj 
thought ;  cohcluding,  that  whatfevef-  he  do^s  is'xarf/  dme^  ?sal» 
cxix.  65i  And,  which  is  something  more,  in  rejoicing  that  wd 
^e  counted  worthy  to  suffer  the  loss  of  ail  thixigs,  yea,  even  6f 
.  life  itself,  if  calliid  to  it,  for  his  sake ;  of  which  we  have  variouJs' 
instances  in  scripture.  Acts  v»  41*  MeTj.  x.  S^*  Acts  xx.  24. 

Moreover,  we  ou^t  to  glorify  God  in  all  the  natural,  civil, 
and  religious  actions  o^  life,  which  are'  to  he  consecrated  or  de- 
voted to  him.  Wc  enjoy  the  biesaitigs  "of  life  to  no  piupose  if 
we  do  .not  live  to  the  Lord,  and  thankfulK^  acknowledge  Aat  we 
receive  them  all  from  his  hand;,  and  whatever  the  calling* bi^ 
wherewith  We  are  called,  we  nrastthcriein  abidis  with  Him,  and 
iee  that  we  have  his  wan^nt  to  enga^.  in  it,  and  expect  success 
from  his  blessing  attending  it,  or  else  it  will  be  to  no  purpose, 
tliussays  Moses,  //  is  the  Lord  thy 'G6d  that  gi^eth  thee  pvwlr 
to  get  wealthy  Deut.  viii.  18.  An4,  in  all  our  dealings  witir 
^n,  we  are  to  consider  ourselves  as  unde^the  inspection  of  tixe 
jkfi-seeing^  eye  df  God;  to  whom  we  are  accountable  for  all  we 
do,  and  should  be  ipduced  hereby;  to  exercise  ourselves  alwayisr 
to  keep  consciences  vbid  of  off^^jnc^  towards  God  and  man. 

As  for  MigiouSs  rfuties;  wherein  we  have  more  immediately 
to  do  with  God^  We  are  to  glorify  him,  by  takilig  up  a  professioti' 
•f  religion  in  general;  as  being  influenced  by*  his  authoritv,  en- 
cburaged  by  his  promised  assistance^  and  approving  ourselves  to 
Kim,  as  the  searcher  of  hearts :  arid  we  ttidst  take  liefed  that  we 
do  not  rest  in  an  outward  forin  6r  shew  of  godliness,  without 
the  power  therfeof ;  or  in  having  a  name  to  live  without  a  prin- 
cipal of  spiritual  life,  by  which  we  may;  be  enabled  to  put  lortfr 
Eving  and  spiritual  actions  agreeable  thereimto :  and  all  these 
..religious  duties  must  be  performed  by  ftilth,  whereby  we  de- 
pend on  Christ,  our  great  Mediator,  both  jfor  assistance  andt 
acceptance ;  by  which  means  we  glorify  him,  as  die  fountain  of 
all  grace,  in  whom  alone  both  our  persons  and  services  are  ac- 
cepted in  the  sight  of  God,  and  redound  to  his  glory.  And 
this  is  to  be  done  at  all  times ;  so  that  whetr  our  thou^ts  are 
not  directly  conversant  about  any  of  the  divine  perfections,  as  it 
dfteii  happens,  when  we  are  engaged  in  some  of  the  more  xni- 
nute,  or  indifferent  actions  of  life ;  yet  we  arc  to  glorify  him 
habitually,  as  having  bur  hearts  right  with  him  ;  so  that  what- 
ever we  do  may  rcfei:  ultimately  to  his  giory*    As  every  stepr 
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tltt  traveller  takes  is  toward  his  journey's  end,  tfaoueh  it  may 
not  be  eveiy  moment  in  his  thoughts ;  so  the  less  important 
actioiisof  life  should  be  subservient  to  those  that  are  of  greater 
consequence,  in  which  the  honour  of  God  and  religion  is  more 
immediately  concerned ;  in  which  sense  we  may  be  said  to 
t^orify  him  therein. 

Thus  haying  considered,  that  it  is  our  indispensible  duty  to 
make  the  glory  of  G6d  our  highest  end  in  ^  our  actions,  we 
might  £uther  add,  as  a  motive  to  enforce  it,,  that  God  is  the 
first  cause  of  all  things,  and  his  own  glory  was  the  end  he  de^ 
ngned  m  all  his  works,  whether  of  creation  or  providence :  an4 
it  is  certain,  that  this  is  the  most  excellent  end  we  can  propose 
to  ourselves ;  therefore  the  most  viduable  actions  of  lite  oug^t 
to  be  referred  to  it,  and  our  hearts  most  set  upon  it ;  otherwise 
we  aa  below  the  dignity  of  our  nature  i  and,  while  other  crea* 
tures,  designed  only  to  glorify  him  objectivetv,  answer  the  end 
tor  which  Uiey  were  made,  we,  by  denying  him'  that  tribute  of 
praise  which  is  due  from  us,  abuse  our  superior  faculties,  and 
live  in  vain* 

II.  The  next  thing  to  be  considered  b  what  it  is  to  enjoy 
Cod.  ^ 

1.  This  supposes  a  propriety  in,  or  claim  to  him,  as  our  God*  < 
We  cannot  be  said  to  enjoy  that  which  we  have  no  right  or 
claim  to,  as  one  man  caimot  be  said  to  enjoy  an  estate  which 
belongs  to^  another ;  so  God' must  be  our  God  in  covenant,^  or  we 
caooot  enjoy  him ;  and  that  he  is  so,  with  respect  to  all  that 
fear  him,  is  evident,  inasmuch  as  he  gives  them  leave  to  say, 
FsaL  xlviiu  14.  This  God  is  our  God}  and,  Psal,  Ixvii*  6,  Go'd^ 
even  our  Gody  shall  bless  us. 

2*  To  etijoy  God,  is  to  have  a  special  gracious  communion 
with  him,  to  converse  or  walk  withhim,  and  to  delight  in  him ; 
as  when  we  can  say,  1  John  i.  3*  Truly  our  fellowship  is  witfi 
the  Father^  and  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  This  enjoyment  of 
God,  or  commumon  with  him,  is, 

(1.)  ThzX  which  we  are  blessed  with  in  this  worid,  which  is 
but  imperfect,  as  we  know  and  love  him  but  in  part,  and  our 
communicm  with  bun  is  often  interrupted  and  weakened, 
through  the  prevalency  of  iikdwelline  sm :  and  that  joy  and 
delight  which  arises  from  thence  is  often  clouded  and  sullied ; 
and,  at  best,  we  enjoy  him  here  but  in  a  mediate  way,  in  and 
under  his  ordinances,  as  agreeable  to  this  present  state* 

(2.)  Believers  shall  enjoy  him  perfectly  and  immediately  i% 
heaven,  without  intermission  or  abatement,  and  that  for  ever ; 
this  is  called.  Seeing  him  as  he  is,  1  John  iii»  2.  and  being  zuitA 
him  where  he  i «,  to  behold  his  glory <^  John  xvii.  24«  And  in 
order  hereto,  their  souls  shall  be  made  capable  or  receptive 
hereof,  by  the  removal  not  onlv  of  all  sinful  but  natural  imper- 
Vol.  I,  C 
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ftctiont,  $0x1  shall  be  more  enlarged)  as  weU  aa  have  Vrighter 
diiiGbvtriea  of  the  divine  fAory :  and  this  shall  be  attended  widi 
H  peffect  freedom  from  w  tiie  consequences  c^  sin ;  such  ai^ 
eorrow,  divine  desertion,  and  the  many  evils  that  attend  us  in 
ithis  present  life ;  as  Well  aa  Irom  all  temptations  to  it.  So  that 
their  happiilesa  shall  be  confirmed  and  secured  to  them,  and 
.Aat  with  du$  advantage^  that  it  shall  be  impossible  for  them  to 
be  dispossessed  of  iu  lliis  is  certainly  the  most  desirable  end, 
next  to  the  g^ory  of  God,  that  catn  be  intended  or  pursued  by 
us.(J) 

IlL  This  leads  us  to  consider  the  connexion  diat  there  is 
between  our  glorifying  God  and  enjoyment  of  him.  Ckxl  has 
joined  .these  two  together/ so  that  one  shall  not  be  attained 
widiout  the  other,  ft  is  Ae  highest  presumption  to  expect  t0 
be  made  happy  with  him  for  ever,  without  living  to  his  gloiy 
here.  For  m  as  mudi  as  heaven  is  a  state  of  perfect  blessed*' 
ness,  they,  who  shall  hereafter  be  possessed  of  it,  must  be  trains 
ed  up,  or  made  meet  for  it ;  whicn  is  the  grand  design  of  all  the 
means  of  grace.  How  preposterous  would  it  be  to  suppose 
that  they,  nrfio  have  no  regaard  to  the  honour  of  (iod  here,  shaU 
be  crowned  with  glory,  honour,  immortality,  and  eternal  life,  in 
his  presence  her^fter !  Therefore  a  life  of  holiness  is  abeo* 
lately  necessary  to  the  heavenly  blessedness;  and  since  these 
two  are  so  connected  together^  they  who  experience  th^  oqe, 
fih^U  not  fail  of  the  other ;  for  this  is  secured  to  them  by  the 
faithfulness  of  God,  who  has  promised  to  give  grace  andghry^ 
PsaLlxxxiv.  11*  Therefore^  he  who  begins  a  good  work  tn 
them^  vM  perform  iJt^  Phil.  i.  6.  and  give  diem  the  end  of  their 
fcdthy  even  the  eahation  of  their  90uh^  1  Pet.  i.  8. 

From  the  connexion  tnat  there  is  between  our  glorifying  and 
enjoying  God,  we  may  infer, 

1.  Tnat  it  is  a  very  preposterous  thing  for  any  one  to  assigin 
this  as  a  mark  of  grace,  that  persons  must  be  content  to  perish 
eternally,  that  God  may  be  glorified.  It  is  true,  it  is  alleged  in 
favour  oJF  this  Stt{^>oi9ition,  diat  Moses,  and  the  aposde  Paul, 
seem  to  give  countenance  to  it ;  one  by  saying,  Exoo.  xxxii*  32. 
If  thou  tuilt  forgive  their  sinj  andj  if  not^Jkht  me^  J  pray  thee^ 
Wit  of  the  book  which  thou  haat  written;  the  other,  Rom.  ix.  3. 
I  could  wish  that  myself  were  accursed  front  Christy  for  my 
brethren  andiirfsmen  according  to  thefesh. 

But  to  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  Moses,  in  desiring  to  be 
blotted  out  of  the  book  which  Crod  had  written,  must  not  be 
supposed  to  be  willing  to  perish  eternally  for  Israel's  sake ;  but  he 
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(6)  Th£  answer  connected  with  this  qnestinn  makes  the  glorifying  and  enjo^- 
entbut  one  endt  and  thus  the  enjoyment  m  supposed  to  consist  in  the  glorifying 
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18  contsent  to  be  blotted  out  of  the  book  of  the  livingi  or  to  have 
Ills  tame  no  more  remembered  on  earth ;  and  seems  to  decline 
the  honour  which  God  had  offered  him,  when  he  said,  £»mL 
xxxii*  1<X  Let  tne  alone^  that  I  may  cmtume  themf  and  I  mli 
make  of  thee  a  great  nation  /  he  desires  not  the  advancement  of 
hb  own  family,  if  Israel  must  cease  to  be  a  peqi)e,  to  whOA 
God  had  promised  to  be  a  God* 

As  fofc  the  apostle  Paul's  wish,  it  is  eidier,  as  some  suppose* 
a  rash  and  inconsiderate  flight  of  zeal  for  God,  and  so  not  war* 
rantabie,  though  in  some  respects  proceeding  from  a  good  prin« 
tiple ;  or  rather,  as  I  humbly  c<mceive  the  tneaning  is,  lie  coul4 
wish  bimaelf  accursed  from  Christ,  so  far  as  b  consistent  with 
his  lore ;  or  he  is  content  to  be  under  die  external  marks  of 
God's  displeasure ;  or  deprived  of  the  comfortable  sensation  of 
Ids  love,  or  many  of  those  fruits  and  efiects  thereof,  which  the 
bdiever  enjoys  in  this  life :  for  I  cannot,  in  the  least,  diink  he 
desires  to  be  deprived  of  a  real  interest  ki  it,  or  to  be^etemadly 
separated  from  Christ,  on  any  condition  wbatsoever.(c) 


{c)  It  is  not  probable  that  the  idea  of  a  book  of  t^fe^  wiuch  is  not  to  be  under* 
ilooa  literaUy,  was  at  ail  in  use  in  the  days  of  Moses.  The  tenn  mytftm  med 
\rf  Full  18  not  hjrpothetical,  but  affirmative,  and  in  the  past  tense,  Tmlimokt  or 
fitber  I-wat  wiMig  to  be  separated  from  Christ.  The  truth  of  thk  SMcrtioa 
w  SDe,  who  is  seqjuunted  with  his  hisloiT,  c«n  doubt;  fe  hs  had  been  a  pc^ 
secular.  Siidi  a  wisb^  msde  «fW  he  was  a  8ubje<n  of  saving  Mca»  woidd  h^ 
been  vnoatmral,  iirelevant,  impious  and  impossible.  It  has  been  nevertheksf, 
lealoasly  conterided  by  some  kamed  and  pious  modem  dhrines  that,  *ibe  hi* 
nemJent  person  is  disposed,  and  willin|[  to  rive  m>,  and  relinqMish  hisown-inter- 
csrt  and  luippinetSy  wlien  mconnstent  with  the  puoUc  (pood,  or  the  neatest  gpod 
of  tfiewlisle.^  By  bttwmkfiM  they  mesa  kwre  to  being  in  general,  without  re* 
card  to  any  excellency  m  that  beinj;^,  **  unless  mere  existence^  be  mich.  bi  ^is 
mey  place  all  virtue,  and  aU  religion.  And  that  they  mi^  the  more  clearW  dis« 
tiagui^  this  species  of  love  from  that  c/f  compluMncif  ttudgrtttthuk,  m  whidi  the 
pai^  ever  haa  his  eye  upon  his  9Wik  advMitag^  they  usually  adopt  the  phrasa 
diintemted  benevolence,  yet  not  wholly  discarding  the  idea  of  the  partes  own 
iaterest,  but  dewing  it  only  on  the  pnieral  scale  with  that  of  all  other  beings. 

l>ue  hoiMtM  consists  in  a  dispositisii,  and  suiftaUe  espressions  of  it,  iir  oon* 
fflmity  to  the  rtvealed.mU  of  Godi  so  far  as  this  accords  with  the  good  of  the 
vhole,  such  bonevokmoe  wUl  run  pandlel  with  holiness ;  but  every  attempt  to 
snbstltute  any  other  rule  of  action  <Hr  rroimd  of  obligation  than  the  authoritatively 
^xprused  will  of  God,  aoproaches  mt  crime  of  idolatry.  It  is  certainly  a  vexy 
birh  stand  we  asemne,  when  we  profess  to  pass  by  all  the  amiabkness,  and  es- 
cScncy  of  the  divine  character;  and  all  his  goodness,  and  mercy  to  us ;  and  to 
love  his  6e$nf  only  together  with  created  existences,  with  the  same  independent,  • 
sod  dignified  love  of  benevolence,  which  he  exercises  towards  his  helpless  crea- 
tares.  AR  the  dispUyrof  his  peifections  and  compassions  seem  designed  rather 
to  dicit  the  affectioM  of  con^iaoeneg  and  gratitude.  That  the  advantages  of  xe- 
ligicm  in  this  world,  and  the  next  may  be  sought  fix>m  selfish,  and  mercenazy 
news  is  a  lamentaUe  truth  (  but  because  carnal  minds  may  find  their  own  des- 
tmctioa  in  aiming  at  the  bkasiitts  which  the  spiritual  onlj^  can  enjoy,  this  is  no 
lesson  wherefore  the  saints  should  not  find  tlieir  ultimate  interest  to  accompany 
their  duty  in  eveir  instance.  Accordingly,  for  their  cncoumg^ment,  the  blcs« 
^ags  of  peace,  Mm  spiritual  consolations  here,  and  of  eternal  happiness,  are  cxiii- 
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d.  Since' the  -eternal  ei^jo^oxieiit  of  God  is  one  greit  «fid 
which  we  ought  to  have  in  view,  it  is  no  sign  of  a  meroei^aiy. 
spirit  to  have  an  eye  to  the  heavenly  g^ry,  to  quidken  us  to» 
duty;  seeing  this  is  promised  by  God. to  those  who  are  &itb<* 
ful,  thujs,  Psal*  bxxiiu  24.  Thou  9hak  guide  me  vnth  thy  counr 
^e/,  and  qflenvard  receive  me  to  ghn^  The  like  jtroinises  we 
have  in  mapy  otfier  scriptures,  whtai  are  designed  to  exckn 
our  desire  and  hope^  oif  this  blessedness ;  thevefore  the  exercise 
6f  these  graces^  from  such  motives,  is^far  from  being  tinlawfid  s* 
yea,  it  is  commended  in  the  saints,  who  are  said,  Hdi>b  xi.  16» 
t0  desire  a  hiter  country^  that  is.  On  heavenly •  And  Moses  is 
Commended  for  having  the  recompence  of  reward  iavitWy  when, 
be  preferred  the.  r^rc^ocA/^CAmt  .before  the  treasures  ofi 
£gyptj  ver.  26.  ^ 

JVevertheless,  when  this  respect  to  future  blessedness  b  war- 
rantable, it  must  be  considered  as  an.  expedient  for  our  glorify* 
ing  God,  while  we  behold  his  glory ;  and  when  we  consider  it 
is  a  reward,  we  must  not  look  upon  it  as  what  .is  merited  by 
our  service,  or  conferred  in  a  way  of  debt,  but  as  a  reward  oi 
flrace,  given  freely  to  us,  thou^  founded  on  the  merits  q( 
Chi;is^ 


QvxsT.  It.  Bow  doth  it  appear  that  there  is  a  God 9 

Aksw*  The  Very  light  of  nature  in  man,  and  Ae  works  of 
God^  dechire  that  there  iii  a  God ;  but  his  word  and  Spirit 
only,  do  sufficiendy  and.effectually  reveal  him  uato  men  far 
ihtir  salvation* 

BEFORE  we  enter  on  th^  proof  of  this  important  doctrine, 
let  it  be  premised,  that  we  ought  to  be  able  to  prove  by. 

arguments,  or  give  a  reason  of  our  belief  that  there  is  a  God. 

.     . • 
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bited  to  their  rjew  in  glowing  colours.  But  this  would  not  have  been  done  if  it 
Were  easential  to  the  ch&ractef  of  their  love,  that  they  should  be  willing  to  he 
i^forated  Jrm  ChtM.  That  we  have  by  nattire  a  fearful  propensit^r  to  eartitly 
|p9od«  which  is  vain»  illusory^  diseiisting  and  debasing,  must  be  acJcnowledgtfd « 
tUni  that  We  are  therefore  reqniml  to  dbn|f  mtr  natural  idtM  is  known  unto  eveiy 
christian.  But  it  by  no  means  results,  that  because  we  must  turn  away  from  the 
teraptaticms  of  temporal  tkin^,  we  may  not  aspire  to  those  blesainn  which  are 
gpvitual  and  eternal  Qod  himself  is  eternally  happy  ui  his  ^ran  •etf  e^mpbuency^ 
and  has  encouraged  us  to  expect  everlasting  happiness  from  the  same  source. 
.Tesus  Christ,  whose  benevolence  towards  usb  an  eternal  appeal  to  iSwrgraHlnde^ 
which  supposes  a  regard  to  our  own  interest ;  in  suffering  death  had  respect  alsb 
tn  the  joy  which  Was  set  beftve  hba,  and  shall  see  of  the  tnivail  of  his  soul  and 
shaU  be  satisfied.  liove  is  essential  to  dutyi  without  which  it  is  forced,  snd  cao^ 
not  be  deemed  obedience  in  the  view  of  hua  who  searches  the  heart.  This  has 
been  noticed  by  the  Saviour,  but  he  has  omitted  those  distinctiona,  which  are 
accounted  9o  important  in  modem  times ;  yet  his  doctrines  are  not  ten  spiritual, 
than  ours  after  we  hsve  wiWiimted  the  go^feltD  ^  highost  pitch  of  tefioemehu 


1«  BcoBwe  it  U  the  foundatioii  of  all  natorftt  mA^weti^ 
?di^oii;  utddierefm  it  must  not  be  received  merefy  by  tradi« 
tkm,  as  thou^^  there  were  no  ^ther  reason  why  we  believe  it^ 
but  because  othen  do  so,  or  because  we  have  be^  instructed 
hcrem  from  t>ur  childhood  I  for  Uiat  is  unbeccmiing  the  digni^ 
and  importance  of  .the  suJb^^ct,  and  w6iild  be  an  initance  c» 
great  stupidity,  especially  seeing  we  have  so  full  and  demon- 
strative ^m  evuleaee  thereof  t&en  from  jthe  whole  frdme  of 
nature ;  in  which  there  is  nothing  but  what  affords  an  argu- 
ment to  conficait  our  belief  that  diere  is  a  God. 
'  3»  There  is  a  great  deal  of  atheteti  iii  our  h^arts^  by  reaton^ 
whereof  we  are  prone  sometimes  to  call  in  question  the  being,' 
perfections,  and  providence  of  God.  '  To  which  we  may  also. 
add,  that  the  Devil  frequently  injects  atheistical  thoughts  into 
oar  minds ;  which  is  a  great  Miction  tt>  us,  and  renders  it  ne- 
cessaiy  that  we  should  use  all  possible  means  for  our  establish- 
ment in  tins  great  truth* 

3.  The  abounding  of  atheism  in  the  world)  and  the  boldnesif^ 
of  many  in  arguing  against  this  truth^  renders  it  necessary  that' 
we  should  be  aUe  to  defend  it,>  &at.  we  mssy  stop  the  mouths  o( 
blasphemers,  and  so  plead  the  cause  of  God,  and  assert  his' 
being  and  perfections  against  those  that  deny  them ;  as  Psal*  xiv. 
1.  Jnefooly  who  udth  tn  his  heart  there  is  no  God* 

4.  inus  wiB.greatl^  tend  to  eamUish  our  faith  in'those-  com* 
fertable  Guths  diat  arise  from  our  interest  in  him,  and  give  us  a 
more  scdid  foundation  for  our  hope,  as  excited  by  his  promises, 
wUch  reodve  aH  their  force  and  viitue  from  those  perfections 
wUch  are  iaiwliod  in  die  idea  of  a  6od» 

5*  This  wnl  nudce  us  set  a  due  value  on  his  works,  by  which 
we  are  led  to  conclude  his  etertial  power  and  Godhead,  and  so 
to  admire  him  in  them.  Job  sKxxvi.  24.  Remember  that  thou 
mmujy  hiMtvork^  'which  then  beholds 

We  shall  now  consider  those  arguments  mentioned  in  this 
answer,  by  which  die  being  of  a  God  may  be  evinced ;  as, 

L  Prom  the  light  of  nature  in  man,  by  'which  we  understand 
that  reason  whicti  he  is  endowed  with,  whereby  he  is  distin- ' 
guished  from,  and  rendered  superior  to,  all  other  creatures  in 
this  lower  world,  whereby  he  is  able  to  observe  the  connexion 
t>f  things,  and  their  dependence  on  one  another,  and  infer  those.  ^ 
consequences  which  may  be  deduced  from  thence*  These  rea-  • 
aoning  powers,  indeed,  are  very  much  sullied,  depraved,  and 
weakened,  by  our  ^)ostacy  from  God,  but  not  wholly  oblitera- 
ted; so  that  there  are  some  remains  thereof,  which  are  com- 
mon to  aB  nations,  whereby,  witiiout  tiie  help  of  special  reve*  ' 
lalion  it  may  be  known  that  there  is  a  God- 
But  this  either  respects  the  principle  of  reasoning,  which  we 
were  bom  with^  upon  die-account  whereof  infants  are  called  m* 
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triligmi  ocitiiicft )  or  tbe  ewrcise  thereof  m  »diltiMlm  vajr, 
in  the  adult,  who^onty  ate  capable  to  discern  cfak  tm^^  whidi 
lliey  do  moie  oar  ieia,  id  jmfpertMMi  to  their  naciind  capaci^^' 
at  thejr  make  advaMes  sa  die  knowledge  of  oAer  things.  Now 
€«r  the  pfOof  of  the  bckig  of  a  God  mm  the  l^t  of  nattfird, 
ial  die  Mttowiag  propositioai  be  ^oiMdeMl  ia  mur  fUfGcA^ 
order.  -  - 

1.  Tbsrs  halfa  heimi  fear  mmy  agta  past,  a  sacMasioa  of 
cfcuttuM  m  tha  w<tt*ld^  (if)  " 

2.  These  creaiuipes  coidd  wt  audte « thcaiBelireay  for  Att 
whidi  is  tiQlhhi^  ^MAot  ace ;  if  k  laakea  kseU;  ^ 

'V'.r  ,  "  .      ■'       *   ■  v:-     I  I     .  i."'m.   ,  '    ,r  'i       r  '\    r ,,  ,"i     ■  ■ 

(d^  " Asfar  iwr  nm  sarfifgnf  »3regctceiTe  itis  plisiJy»»l^  iaceBtMrfy,Owt 

it  neither  needi^  ogt  »  c^ble  of  any  proof.  For  nothmp  pan  l^more  pridimt  W 
iisfhanour  ow|lezWtenoe;/<UllAr»XfvaMf^/,^ef|tefil^  can  any  of 

tbetebsiDotfe  evidoitt ttf  me,  tiun  07  osm existence ?  If  I  doabtof  all  other 
things,  that  vtay  doubt  makes  me  perodive  my  own  «sBiiMlia^  and  will  nrit  suKw 
ms  to  doubt  of  that,  fat  if  |  Icngw  Ifidftiim,  H  is  evident  I  h^re  '9s  ^artain  per- 
ception of  roy  own  existence,  as  of  the  existence  of  the  pain  I  feel :  or,  if  I  knovr 
IdttuBti  Iha«e  as  oertabi  pei^eption  cf  ^  existenee  of  the  thing'  doubting,  as  of 
that  thought  iphich  i  oaUdNite.  BSpsrieacs  then  eoimaoes  tis»  that  ve  kmte 
m^mtidtifvekntmle^S^^  ^urnmemtttme^mdw^  infimibb  peroeptioa 

that  WQ  ai>e.  In  every  act  of  sensation,  reasoning  or  fhinking^  we  are  conscious  to 
ohrselves  of  our  own  bemg,  and,  in  this  matter,  come  not  short  of  the  hj^ghest  de* 
greeofcerM^ty."-^^---^  "  . 

'  *«  in  ,die  next  place,  man  knsws  bjr  sb  irttnitiffe  oertsiarpv  that  bsrenafAtt^  son 
no  mvre produce  any  rwU  being,  iSAofi  U  can  be  equal  to  t»o  rigAt  jj^^gleo*  If  s^^naa 
knows  not  that  nori-cntity,  or  rhe  absence  of  all  being,  cannot  be  e^ual  to  two 
right  angles,  it  is  impossible  he  should  know  any  demonstration  in  Enclid.  V, 
the^efo^e,  wo  (now  thene  is  some  real  beiag,  and  uiat  noil-eatity  cambt  ^toduce 
any  real  being,  it  is  ;m  evident  jiemoiistrattoQ,  that  firom  etemky  tleie  has  bstsk- 
something ;  since  what  was  not  from  eternity,  had  a  beginmngi  and  what  hiyd  s 
beginning,  must  be  produced  by  something  ehie. 

'  Next,  it  is  evident,  that  what  had  its  bemg  ahd  heginntng  fitnn  another,  must' 
alao  have  aH  that  which  is  In,  and  belongs  to  its  beieng  from  another  too.  AH  the 
powers  it  has  must  be  owing  to,  and  received  from  the  saine-  souroS.  Tliis  «t«iv 
nal  source,  then,  of  .dl  being,  must  also  be  the  source  and  original  (^  all  power ; 
and  so  thU  eternal  Being  mutt  &e  tUao  the  moefbowerfid. 

Again,  a  man  finds  in  himsdf /^rot^pctsn  ana  knexpledge.  We  hai^  then  got  one 
step  farther }  and  we  are  certain  now,  that  there  is  not  on\y  sdtn^  beii^E^  bi|t  soIqs 
knowing  intelligent  being  in  the  worUL 

'  There  was  a  tfane,  then^when  there  was  no  knowing  being,  and  when  know, 
ledge  began  to  bei  or  elMThere  has  been  also  o  hnewk^  bei^  from  etermfy.  If  it 
be  said,  there  was  a  time  when  no  being  had  aSy  knowledge^  when  that  etenat 
Beine  was  vmd  of  all  understanding :  I  rep1y>  that  then  it  was  tq^ssibk  thsfe 
afiould  ever  have  been  any  knowledge ;  it  being  as  impossible  that  things  wholly 
v6id  of  knowledge,  and  operating  blindlyy  and  without  any  perception,  shoold 
produce  a  knowing  bein^  as  H  is  impos8U>le  tfast  a  triax^k  modla  ijpake  itself 
thiae  angles  bigger  than  two  right  ones.  For  it  b  as  repugnant  to  the  Stka  of 
senseless  matter,  that  it  should  put  into  itself  sdise,  perception  and  knowledge. 
as  it  is^epugnant  to  the  idea  of  a  triangle,  that  it  should  put  into  Itself  greater' 
angles  than  two  right  ones. 

l^us,  from  the  consideration  of  oorsebnes,  and  what  we  infallibly  find  in  oor 
own  constitutions,  our  reason  leads  us  to  the  knowledge  of  this  certain  and  evi. 
dent  truth,  that  thereit  an  etemai,  moetpowe^fld,  andmooi  bmnobig  bangs  which 
whether  any  one  will  ]AesMto€sll6M(  it  msttcss  not  The  duqg  is  evident,  and 
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CX14UI  11  9Cttf  is  A  creator  before  it  eiislft  as  a  ereatutei  and 
it  HHiBt  be^  lA  the  same  reqiect,  bodi  a  aai9e  and  an  efieet,  or 
jt-nuBt  be,  and  not  be,  at  the  same  tune^  than  wjlMch  nothing 
can  be  more  absurd  i  thetefore  creaiures  were  made  by  anothefei 
upon  which  acconnt  we  call  them  creatures. 
•  3«  These  creatwes  could  not  make  (me  another  i  for  to  cxe-* 
ate  something  out  of  nothing,  or  ovt  of  nmoer  altogether  unfit 
to  be  made  what  is  produced  out  of  it,  is  to  act  above  the  nar 
toral  powers  of  the  ere«tim,*and  coDlrarjr  to  the.  fixed  laws  of 
nature;  and  therefore  is  too  great  SkWork-t^r  a^orMure,  wlm 
can  do  nothing  but  in  a  aattEial  way,  even  as  an  artificer, 
Aough  he  can  bniM  fm  house  with  fit  maurials,  yet  he  cannot 
produce  the  matter  o^t  (rf*  whifh  ))^  builds,  ij;.  9Pr  ean  he  b^il^ 
It  of  matter  unfit  for  his  purpose,  as  water,  fire,  air,  &c»  AH 
creatures  act  within dicfr own  s{liere,tbat  is,  fal a natisral  way: 
but  cr^on  isi  a  supemntural  work,  aiid  t(K>  pef^  for  a  ccea*. 
ture  to  perfonn  I  Aerefore  ereatures  eannet  be  anpfosed  to  have 
made  me  another* 

4.  If  it  was  supposed  possible  fi>r  one  creature,  to  make  Mo- 
ther, then  suj^ridro  must  have  made  inforiovs  \  ttod  so  miati«  or 
sfxme  other  mtelligent  creasure,  most  h»ve  made  the  wotld  t 
but  where  \%  die  icreature  that  ever  pretended  to  dus  power  oir 
wisdooai  so  as  (a  be  caUed  the  Creator  ^ihe  tnA  (^  the  earth* 

Sm  Vany  cretlure  cpi^  make  itself,  or  other  cr^fliturca  <tf 
same  species,  ^by  did  he  not  preserve  hi<^elf ;  for  he  that  can^ 
give  bemg  tp  himself,  csn  ceit^ly  contmue.  himself  in  being  i 
pr  why  did  he  not  make  himself  more  perfect  i  Why  did  m 
make  hims^^  tmi  other  creahires  of  ihe  same  speclea,  in  suck 
a  conditipot  that  diey  are  always  indigent,  or  stand  in  need  of 
support  from  other  creatures. 


liNMii  this  idea  duly  eoosidend,  will  eMihr  be  deduced  «U  tbose  other  attributes, 
which  we  ou^t  to  ascribe  to  ibis  etenuJ  Being.  If»  nevertheless,  any  one  should 
he  found  so  senselessly  srrogsnt.  as  to  suppose  man  alone  knowing  and  wise,  but 
yetlSie  product  of  mere  u^nmoeandauBicei  Aid  that  all  the  test  df  the  ani-> 
Verse  acted  onW  b^  that  bmid  h^Jiszard :  I  shall  leave  with  him  that  veiy  ra^' 
tional  and  emphatical  rebuke  of  ihd^  LZde  ief,  to  be  considered  at  his  leisure. 
**  ^iVhat  can  be  more  sillily  a^rogsnt  and  misbecoming  than  for  a  man  to  think 
"  that  he  has  a  mind  and  understatidiQg  in  hin^  but  vet  in  aU  the  universe  beade 
**  there  is  no  such  thing?  Or  thai  those  things,  whicn  with  the  utmost  stretch  of 
*  his  reason  he  can  scarce  compfchend,  ahould  be  moved  and  managed  without 
^  any  reason  at  all  ^  Qtdd  nt  entvi  teHwtf  ^uam  netnutem  eue  cpartere  tarn  iiulte 
fim^antem^  ufintc  mentem  et  ratknem  putet  rnsssr,  m  emit  wmdoque  nonputet  ? 
Aut  ea  que  v£r  tunma  tngenH  ratione  c^i^n-ehendatf  nuUa  raHone  twveriptttet? 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  plain  to  me,  we  have  a  more  certain  kiiowkd^ 
of  the  existence  <ff  a  God,  thsn  of  any  thing  our  senses  have  not  immediately  dis- 
covered to  us.  Kay,  I  prnume  I  may  say,  that  we  more  certainly  know  that  there 
is  a  God  than  that  there  is  anything  else  without  ^s.  Whetil  say  we  ibi«w,I  mean 
there  is  such  a  knowledge  within  our  reach,  which  we  cannot  miss,  if  we  will  but 
apply  our  minds  to  tt)at»  as  we  do  td  sereral  other  Inqoiries." 
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Or  farther,  eupposing  the  creature  made  himself,  and  4dl 
other  things,  how  cteiies  it  to  pass  that  no  one  knows  much  of 
himself  comparatively,  or  other  things  i  Does  not  he  that  makes 
things  understand  them  i  therefore  man  oould  not  wmke  him- 
self, or  other  creatures* 

6*  It  follows  therefore  from  hence,  that  diere  must  be  a  God, 
igrho  is  the  first  cause  of  all  things,  necessarily  existing,  and  not 
depending  on  the  will  of  another,  and  by  whose  power  all  thinga^ 
exist ;  Ofhim^  and  through  him^  and  to  him  are  ail  thmg^y  Rom; 
xu  36.  In  him  we  Sve^  and  move^  and  hcne  our  bei-n^^  Acts 
xvii.  Mm 

Thus  much  concerning  the  more  general  method  of  reascm- 
ing,  whereby  the  Ug^t  of  nature  evinces,  the  being  of  a  God ; 
we  proceed, 

II.  To  consider  more  particularly  how  the  being  of  God 
may  be  evinced  from  his  works*  The  cause  is  known  by  its 
eiFects ;  since  therefore,  as  was  but  now  observed,  creatures 
could  not  produce  themselves,  they  must  be  created  by  one 
%vho  is  not  a  creature. 

Now,  if  there  be  no  medium  between  God  and  die  creature, 
or  between  infinite  and  finite,  between  a  self-existent  or  unde- 
rived,  and  a  derived  being ;  and  if  all  creatures  exist,  as  has 
been  shewn,  by  the  will  and  power  of  their  Creator,  and  so  are 
finite  and  dependent ;  then  it  follows,  that  there  is  one  from 
whom  they  derived  their  being,  and  on  whom  they  depend  for 
all  things^  that  is,  God.  This  is  usually  illustrated  by  this  8i« 
militude*  Suppose  we  were  cast  on  an  unknown  island,  and 
there  saw  houses  bulk,  but  no  men  to  inhabit  diem,  should  we 
not  conclude  there  had  been  some  there  that  built  them  i  Could 
the  stones  and  timber  put  themselves  into  that  form  in  which 
ther  are  i  Or  could  the  beasts  of  the  field  build  them,  that  are 
wimout  understanding  ?  Or  when  we  see  a  curious  piece  of 
workmanship,  as  a  watch,  or  a  dock,  perform  all  its  motions 
in  a  regular  way,  can  we  think  the  wneels  came  together  by 
chance T  (e)  should  we  not  conclude  that  it  was  made  by  one 
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(«)  **  la  crossings  a  heath,  suppose  I  pitched  my  foot  against  a  «rom;  aod  were  ask- 
ed how  the  stone  came  to  be  there*  I  tn'tfht  possibly  answer,  that,  ror  any  thing  I 
knew  to  the  contnuy,  it  had  lain  there  for  ever;  nor  would  it,  perhaps,  be  vety 
«asy  to  shew  the  absurdity  of  this  answelr.  But  suppose  I  had  found  a  vaich  up* 
on  the  ground,  and  it  should  be  enquired  how  the  watch  happened  to  be  in  tliat 
place,  1  slu>uld  hardly  think  of  the  answer  which  I  had  before  given,  that,  Ibr  any 
thing  I  knew,  the  watch  might  have  always  been  there.  Yet,  M'hy  should  not 
this  answer  serve  for  the  watch,  as  well  as  for  the  stone?  'Why  is  it  not  as  admia. 
^ble  ia  the  second  case,  as  in  the  first?  For  this  reason,  anid  for  no  other,  viz. 
that,  when  we  come  to  inspect  the  watch,  we  peix^elve  (what  we  could  not  dis- 
cover in  the  stone)  that  its  several  parts  are  framtnl,  and  put  togetlier  for  a  pur. 
pose,  e.  g.  that  they  are  so  formed  and  adjusted  as  to  pnxluce  motion,  and  that 
motion  so  r^ulated  as  to  point  out  the  hour  of  the  da^ ;  that,  if  the  several  partt 
had  been  dinerently  shapea  from  what  they  tre,  of  a  different  size  horn  what  they 
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^  auScient  skiQ  to  frame  and  put  them  together  m  ihat  of4er, 
and  give  mopon  to  them  i  Shall  the  clay  say  to  him  thatfimlmn* 

»BBacaii  iiiiii    11.11'    "J  If  ,1      fj'!'  ^;     ■,,■'■  ■  .  .  '      .        ■  ■-    .Auflj 

9gtf  or  plaeed  after  sny  otlier  manner,  or  in  any  other  order,  than  that  in  which 
tltey  «re  placed^  efetfatr  ao  motion  at  all  would  have  b«en  earned  on  in  the  ma^ 
dhme^  or  none  which  woaid  bave^awweMd  the  aie,  timlia  now  aertcd  by  it  Ta 
reckon  up  a  few  of  the  plainest  of  these  parts,  and  of  their  offices,  all  Uiutini^  ta 
ane  resnh:  We  see  a  cylindrical  box,  contuinin?  a  coiled  elastic  spring,  which, 
hy  its  endeaTour  to  relax  iftaelf,  tarns  tDund  the  box.  We  next  observe  a  flexible 
ciiaia  (srtific'ully  wrought,  for  the  sidoe  of  flexure)  comnainicaEting  the  action  e^ 
.  the  sprmgfrom  the  box  to  the  fusee.  We  then  find  a  series  of  wheels,  the  teeth 
of  which  catch  in,  and  apply  to,  each  otl^i*,  conductii^  the  motion  from  the  fa^ 
ac^  to  the  balaace,  and  mm  the  balance  to  tlie  pointer;  and  at  the  same  time,  by 
the  use  and  shape  of  those  wteeli^  to  regulating  that  motion^  as  to  terminate  ilx 
causb^  an  index,  by  an  equable  and  measured  progression,  to  pass  over  a  giiFcn 

roe  m  a  given  time.  We  ti^e  notice  that  the  wneels  are  iri&ae  of  brass,  m  orw 
to  keep  them  from  rust;  the  springs  of  steel,  no  otlier  metal  being  so  elasUci 
that  orer  the  tust  of  the  watch  there  is  phK^ed  a  glAfts,  a  material  employed  in  no 
aither  part  of  the  work^  but,  in  the  room  of  which,  li'tfaere  had  been  any  other  than 
a  transparent  substance,  the  hour  coald  not  be  seen  without  opening  tLecasa. 
This  meehanisro  being  observed  (it  requires  indeed  an  examinatiqn  ofthe  instru* 
ment,  and  perhaps  some  previous  knowled^  ofthe  subject,  to  perceive  and  un- 
derstand itt  but  bein|^  once,  as  we  have  said,  obserfed  and  understood,)  te  ins. 
Ibrence,  we  think,  is  inevitable ;  that  the  wstch  must  have  had  a  maker;  that 
there  must  have  existed,  at  some  time,  and  at  some  place  or  other,  an  artificer, 
«r  tftiAeen  who  formed  it  for  the  purpose  which  we  find  it  actually  to  answer; 
wIm  oomprdhended  its  cdnetruction,  and  designed  ita  use. 

I.  Nor  would  it»  I  apprehend,  winken  theooncfaiskm  that  we  had  never  eeeii  a 
watch  made;  that  we  had  never  known  an  artist  capable  of  making  onei  thatw^ 
were  ahogstber  incapable  of  executing  such  a  piece  of  workmanship  ouraelveti 
ar  of  understanding  in  what  nunmer  it  was  performed:  all  this  being  no  more 
than  what  is  trae  of  scaaa  exquisite  remains  ofaoiBesiieient  art,of  soose  lost  arti, 
and,  to  the  g;enerality  of  mankind,  of  the  more  carious  productions  of  nwdem 
nanufoctttre.  Does  one  man  in  a  million  know  how  oval  frames  are  turned  ?  ^« 
notaaoeof  this  kind  exalts  oar  epinion  of  the  unseen  and  unknown  artistes  skffl^ 
if  be  be  onieen  and  unknown,  but  raises  no  doubts  in  ovr  minds  of  the  existenee 
and  agency  of  such  an  artist,  at  sotae  ibrmer  time,  and  in  some  place  or  other. 
Nor  can  I  pereeive  that  it  variea  at  all,  the  inference,  whether  the  question  sxise 
eoBceminga  hnmsn  agent,  or  concerning  an  agent  of  a  different  species,  or  an  agent 
poficasu^,  in  aooie  respects^  a  different  nature* 

n.  Neither,  secondly,  would  it  invalidate  our  eoncluaion,  that  the  artteh  some* 
tiflies  went  wrong,  or  that  it  seldom  went  exactly  right.  The  purpose  of  the  na* 
chfaiery,  the  design,  and  the  designer,  might  be  evident,  spd  in  the  case  supposed 
wauld  be  evident,  in  wtMtevar  way  we  accounted  for  the  irregidarity  ofthe  move^ 
aaeat,  or  idietfaer  we  could  account  for  it  or  not  It  is  not  necessarjr  that  a  ma- 
ahine  be  perfect,  m  order  to  shew  with  what  design  it  was  made:  stuUess  necee- 
saty,  where  theonly  question  is,  whether  it  were  made  with  sny  deiign  at  aU. 

uL  Nor,  thirdly,  would  it  bnng  any  uncertainty  into  the  argument,  tf  there 
were  a  few  parts  of  the  watch,  oonceming  which  we  could  not  discover,  or  had 
not  yet  discovered,  in  what  manner  thejr  conduced  to  the  genoml  effect;  oreveli 
aome  P*r^>»  concerning  which  we  coula  not  ascertain,  whether  they  conduced  to 
that  enect  bi  any  manner  whatever.  For,  as  to  the  first  bianch  of  the  case;  if, 
'hj  the^loss,  or  disorder,  or  decay  ofthe  parts  in  qaestiony  the  movement  of  the 
aratch  were  found  in  fact  to  be  sti^ped,  or  disturbed  or  retarded,  nodotibt  would 
remain  'm  our  minds  as  to  the  utility  or  intention  of  these  parts,  although  tre 
should  be  unable  to  investigate  the  manner  according  to  which,  or  the  connection 
by^which,  the  ultimate  effect  depended  upon  their  action  or  assistance:  and  the 
more  complex  is  the  machine,  the  more  Idbely  is  this  obscurity  to  srite.  ttai, 
as  to  the  second  thmg  suppoaed,  naiady,  that  there  were  parts  which  night  be 
Vol.  I.  D 
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ed  it  J  What  maiest  thouj  or  thy  worky  He  hath  no  hands  f  Isa. 


•psred  without  prejudice  to  the  movement  of  the  watch,  and  that  we  had  prored 
thb  by  experiment;  thesr,  superfluous  ports,  even  if  we  were  completely  assured 
that  they  w«re  such,  would  not  vacate  the  reasoning  which  we  had  instituted  oon- 
cemingotlier  parts.'  The  indication  of  contrivance  remained,  with  respect  to 
them,  nearly  as  it  was  before. 

IV.  Nor,  fourthly,  M'^ould  any  man  in  his  senses  think  the  existence  (^the'watch, 
with  its  various  machinery,  accounted  for,  by  being  told  that  it  was  one  out  of 
possible  combinations  of  material  foiTns ;  that  whatever  he  had  found  in  the  place 
where  he  found  the  watcli,  must  have  contained  aoroe  internal  configuration  or 
other;  and  that  tliis  configuration  'might  be  the  structure  now  exhibited,  viz.  of 
.the  works  of  a  watch,  as  well  as  of  a  different  structure. 

V.  Nor,  fiftlily,  would  it  yield  his  enmiiiy  more  satis&ction  to  be  answered^ 
that  there  existed  in  things  a  principle  ot  order,  which  had  disposed  the  parts  of 
the  watch  into  their  present  rorm  and  situation.  He  never  knew  a  watch  made 
by  the  princi]^le  of  order ;  nor  can  he  even  form  ta  himself  an  idea  of  what  is 
meant  by  a  prmciple  of  oider,  distinct  from  the  intelligence  of  the  watch-maker. 

VI.  Sixthly,  he  would  be  surprised  to  hear,  that  tlie  mechanism  of  the  watcli 
was  no  proof  of  contrivance,  only  a  motive  to  induce  tlie  mind  to  think  so: 

yn.  And  not  less  surprised  to  be  informed,  that  the  watch  in  his  liand  was 
nothing  more  than  the  result  of  the  laws  of  inetaOic  natu|«.  it  is  a  pen'ereion  erf" 
language  to  assign  any  law,  as  the  efficient,  operati%'e,  cause  of  any  thing.  A  law 
presupposes  an  agent;  for  it  is  only  tlie  mode,  according  to  vliicb  an  agent  pro- 
ceeds: it  implies  a  power;  for  it  is  the  order,  according  to  which  that  power  acts. 
Without  this  agent,  without  this  power,  which  are  both  distinct  from  itself,  the 
ktw  does  nothing;  is  nothing.  Tne  cxpre^on,  ''the  law  of  met^illic  nature,** 
may  sound  strange  and  harsh  to  a  philosophic  ear ;  but  it  seems  quite  as  justifisr* 
ble  as  some  others  which  are  more  familiar  to  him,  such  as  **  the  law  of  vegetahlr 
natuxe,''  **  the  law  of  animal  nature,"  or  indeed  as  *'  the  law  of  nature",  in  genos^ 
vfaen  assigned  as  the  cause  of  phznomena,  in  exclusion  of  agency  and  power ;  or 
when  it  is  subsituted  into  the  place  of  these. 

VUL  Neither,  lastly,  would  our  obsen-er  be  driven  out  of  his  conclusion,  or 
from  his  confidence  in  its  truth,  by  being  told  that  he  knew  nothing  at  all  about 
the  matter.  He  knows  enough  for  his  argument  He  knows  the  utility  of  the 
end:  he  knows  the  subserviency  and  adaptation  of  the  means  to  the  end.  These 
points  being  kno^n,  his  ignoraiKe  of  other  points,  his  doubu>  concernuig  other 

Eoints,  affect  not  the  certainty  of  his  reasoning.    Tlie  couHciousness  of  lmowbi|f 
ttle,  need  not  beget  a  distrust  of  th;it  which  he  does  know.*' 

Suppose,  in  the  next  place,  that  tlie  perM)n  who  found  the  watch,  should,  after 
some  time,  discover,  that^  in  addition  to  uU  the  properties  which  he  had  httlierto 
observed  in  it,  it  possessed  the  unexpected  prt^rty  of  pixxlucin^,  in  the  cours« 
of  its  movement,  another  watch  like  itself;  (the  thing  is  conceivable;)  that  it 
contained  within  it  a  mechrmism,  a  system  of  parts,  a  mould  for  instance,  or  a 
complex  adjustment  of  latluj,  files,  and  other  tools,  evidently  and  sepai^ately  cal- 
T.ulated  fi>r  this  purpose ;  let  us  enquire,  what  effect  ought  such  a  discovery  to 
lunre  upon  his  Ibrmer  conclusion ! 

L  The  first  effect  would  be  to  increase  his  admiration  of  the  contrivance,  and 
his  conviction  of  the  consummate  skill  of  the  contriver.  Whether  he  regarded 
the  object  of  the  contrivance,  the  distinct  apparatus,  the  intricate,  yet  in  many 
parts  intelligible,  meclianism  by  wiiich  it  was  carntd  on,  he  would  perceive,  in 
ihis  new  observation,  nothing  but  an  additional  reason  for  doing  what  he  had  a|. 
ready  done ;  for  rcfemng  the  construction  of  tlie  watch  to  desij^'n,  and  to  supreme: 
art.  if  that  construction  trnthaut  tliis  property,  or,  which  is  liie  s^me  thing,  be>- 
fore  this  property  had  been  noticed,  proved  intention  and  art  to  have  been  etrt*. 
ployed  about  it ;  still  more  strong  would  the  proof  appear,  when  he  came  to  tlte 
knowledge  of  this  further  property,  the  cromi  ^md  pert'cction  of  all  the  rest. 
U  He  would  reflect,  that  though  the  watch  bcfoie  him  were,  in  wme  genmc. 


THE  BEING  OF   GOD.  9t. 

This  leads  us  to  consider  the  wisdom  of  God  in  his  works, 
which  demonstrates  his  being.    This  the  Psalmist  mentions 

tbe  maker  of  the  watch,  which  was  fabricated  in  the  course  of  its  morementsy  yet 
it  waa  in  a  very  difTerent  sense  from  that,  in  which  a  carpenter,  for  instance,  is 
the  milker  of  a  chair ;  the  author  of  its  contrlyuice,  the  cause  of  the  relation  of  its 
pttts  to  theur  use.  With  respect  to  these,  the  first  watch  was  no  cause  at  all  to 
tile  second :  in  no  such  sense  as  this  was  it  the  author  of  the  constitution  and  or- 
der, either  of  the  parts  which  the  new  watch  contained,  or  of  the  parts  bv  the  aid 
wl  instrumentality  of  which  it  was  produced.  We  might  possibly  say,  but  with 
great  latitude  of  expression,  that  a  stream  of  water  ground  com :  but  no  latitude 
ofexpicssion  would  allow  us  to  say,  no  stretch  of  conjecture  could  lead  us  to 
think,  that  the  stteam  of  water  built  the  mill,  though  it  were  too  ancient  for  us 
tD  know  who  the  builder  was.  What  the  sti^eam  of  water  does  in  the  affair,  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  this :  by  the  application  of  an  unintelligent  impulse  to 
a  necbanism  previously  airanged,  arranged  independently  of  it,  and  arranged  by 
mteDinttce,  an  effect  is  produced,  viz.  the  com  is  ground.  But  the  effect  results 
tram  me  arrangement.  The  force  of  the  stream  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  cause  or 
sBthor  of  the  enect,  still  less  of  the  arrangement.  Understanding  and  plan^  in'  the 
fimnaticn  of  the  mill  were  not  the  less  necessar}',  for  any  share .  which  the  water 
has  in  grinding  the  com :  yet  is  this  share  the  same,  as  that  which  the  watdi 
voold  ha^'e  contributed  to  tlie  production  of  the  new  watch,  upon  the  supposition 
aasomed  in  the  last  section.  Ttkerefore, 

m.  Though  it  be  now  no  longer  probable,  that  the  individual  watch  which 

<nr  observer  had  found,  was  made  immediately  by  the  hand  of  an  artificer, 

ftt  doth  not  this  alteration  in  any  wise  aifect  the  inference  that  an  artificer 

Aid  been  originally  employed  and  concerned  in  the  production.    The  argu. 

flKBt  from  design  renuuns  as  it  was.   Marks  of  design  and  contrivance  aits' 

ao  more  accoonted  fiir  now,  than  they  were  before.  In  the  same  thing,  we 

w^  ai^  for  the  cause  of  different  properties.  We  may  ask  for  the  cause  c^the 

ctioiir  of  a  body,  of  its  hardness,  of  ita  heat;  and  these  causes  may  be  all  difl 

fierent.  We  are  now  asking  for  tiie  cause  of  thxit  subserviency  to  an  use,^that  re- 

icticm  to  an  end,  which  we  nave  remarked  in  the  watch  before  us.  No  answer  is 

fivcii  Id  this  ijuestion  by  telling  us  that  a  preceding  watch  produced  it.  There 

caoBot  be  design  without  a  designer ;  contrivance  without  a  contriver ;  order 

without  choice ;  arrangement,  without  any  thing  capable  of  arranging ;  subser* 

viency  and  relation  to  a  purpose,  without  that  which  could  intend  a  purpose ; 

iDCans  fQital>ie  to  an  end,  and  executing  their  office  in  accomplishing  that  end, 

vithout  the  end  ever  having  b^n  contemplated,  or  the  means  accommodated  to 

it.  Arrangement,  disposition  of  parts,  subserviency  of  means  to  an  end,  relation ' 

4jf  isstnimeiiti  to  an  use,  imply  tne  presence  of  intelligence  and  mind.  No  one, 

therefire^  can  rationally  believe,  tliat  the  insensible,  inanimate  watch,  from  which 

the  watch  before  us  issued,  was  the  proper  cause  of  the  mechanism  ve  so  much 

admire  in  it ;  coidd  be  truly  said  to  have  constructed  tlic  mstrument,  disposed 

its  parts,  assigned  their  office,  determined  their  order,  action,  aiid  mutual  depen- 

dcncT,  combined  thdr  several  motions  into  one  result,  and  that  also  a  result  con«^ 

•ected  with  the  atilities  of  otlier  beings.  All  these  properties  there&re,  are  as 

mcfa  unaccounted  for  as  they  were  bemre. 

IV.  Nor  is  any  thing  gained  by  running  the  difliculty  further  back,  i.  e.  by 
niposing  the  watch  before  us  to  have  been  produced  by  another  watch,  that  from 
a  firmer,  and  so  on  indefinitely.  Our  going  back  ever  so  far  brings  us  no  nearer 
to  tlk!  least  degree  (rf*  satisfaction  upon  the  subject  Contrivance  is  still  unac* 
eooated  for.  We  still  want  a  contriver.  A  designing  mind  is  neither  supplied 
h]r  this  supposition,  nor  dispensed  with.  If  the  difficulty  were  diminishea  the* 
fivtfaer  we  went  back, by  g^g  back  indefinitely  we  might  exliauyt  it.  And  this 
ii  the  only  case  to  which  uiis  sort  of  reasoning  applies.  Where  tlicre  is  a  tenden- 
fT,  or,  as  we  increase  the  number  of  terms,  a  continual  approach  towards  a  limit, 
c4eT^  by  supposing  the  number  of  terms  to  be  what  is  called  infinite,  wc  may  con- 
aive  tlK  limit  to  be  attained :  but  where  there  ii  no  such  tendency  or  approach. 


9)1  Tiu  Bsnid  ox  ooo* 

wkh  admiration,  PsaL  civ.  24*  0  Lord^  how  tnaol^U  turn  4ky 
woris;  in  wisdom  hast  thou  .made  them  all!  When  we  see  let*. 
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nothing  is  effected  by  lengthening  the  series.  There  is  no  diffepence  as  to  iht 
point  in  adestion,  (wn&tever  there  majr  be  as  to  many  points)  betu'een  one  series 
and  anotner;  between  a  aeries  which  is  finite;  and  a  series  which  is  infinite.  A 
chain  coqiposed  of  an  infinite  number  of  ILoksi  can  no  more  support  itself,  thsa  a 
chain  composed  of  a  finite  number  of  links.  And  of  this  we  are  assured,  (thought 
we  nerer  can  have  tried  the  ejq>eriment^  because,  by  increasing  the  number  olf 
linksy  from  ten  for  instance  to  a  hundreo,  from  a  hundred  to  a  uiooaand.  Sec.  we 
make  not  the  smallest  approach*  we  observe  Jiot  the  smallest  tendency^  towards 
^If-aupport.  There  is  no  difference  in  this  resoect  (yet  there  maybe  a  great  dif> 
{crence  m  serersil  respects)  between  a  chain  of  a  greater  oi'less  lengtl^  betweeoL 
one  chain  and  another,  between  one  that  is  finite  md  one  that  is  indCTnite.  Thia 
ineiy  much  reaembles  the  case  before  us.  The  machiiMe,  which  we  axe  inspectini^ 
demonstrates^  by  its  constixiction^  contrivance  and  design.  Contriraoce  must  have 
had  a  contriver ;  design,  a  designer ;  whether  the  macnine  immediately  proceed 
ed  from  ano^cr  machine,  or  not  That  curcumstance  alters  not  the  case.  That 
other  uiachine  may,  in  like  manner,  have  proceeded  firom  a  former  machine :  nor 
does  that  alter  the  case :  contrivance  must  have  had  a  contriver.  That  fi>rmer  oms 
ftom  one  preceding  it :  no  alteration  still :  a  contriver  is  still  necessaxy.  No  teiu 
dency  i.'^  perceived,  no  approach  towards  a  diminution  of  this  necessity.  It  is  t^ 
same  with  any  and  every  succession  of  these  machines ;  a  succession  of  ten,  of  a 
l^mdred»  of  a  thousand;  with  one  series  as  with  another;  a  series  which  ia  fiwtcw 
as  with  a  series  which  is  innnite.  la\  whatever  other  respects  they  may  diffier^ia 
thia  they  do  not  &  all  eq[UaUy,  contrivance  and  design  are  unaccounted  fin*. 

The  question  ia  not  simply,  How  came  the  first  watch  into  eiistence  ?  whacli 
miestioB^  it  may  be  pretended,  is  done  away  by  supposing  the  series  of  watches 
^os  pioduced  from  one  another  to  hav\e  tcai  infinite,  and  eontequentlylo  hawe 
hadno  such >£r«i;  fur  which  it  was  necessary  to  provide  a  cause.  This,  perhaps 
would  have  been  nearly  the  state  of  the  question,  if  nothing  had  hoot  before  us. 
but  an  unorganised  unmechanised  substance,  without  maik  or  indication  /of  con* 
^ivanoe.  It  might  be  diflkult  to  shew  that  auchaubstance  oould  not  have  extrted 
ttom  etc^t^,  either  in  succession  (if  it  were  possible,  which  I  think  it  is  not,  for 
ttnor^;anIzed  bodies  to  spring  from  one  another,)  or  by  individual  perpetuity.  But 
that  IS  not  the  question  now.  To  suppose  it  to  be  so^  is  to  suppose  that  it  mad^ 
no  diSerenoe  wnether  we  bad  found  a  watch  or  a  stone.  As  it  is,  the  mctSi- 
physics  of  that  question  have  no  place;  for,  in  the  watch  which  we  are  eit> 
ajninin^,  are  seen  contrivance,  design ;  an  end,  a  purpose ;  means  for  the  eod» 
adaptation  to  the  purpose.  And  the  question,  whicn  irresistibly  presses  upon  our 
tooug^it^  is,  whence  this  contrivance  and  design?  The  thing  required  is  the, j»- 
Usndmg  miivi,  the  adapting  hand,  the  intelligence  by  which  that  hand  waa  di- 
rected. This  question,  this  demand,  is  not  shaken  on,  by  increasing  a  number  or 
succession  of  substances,  destitute  of  these  properties;  nor  the  more,  by  increas> 
i^  that  number  to  infinity.  If  it  be  said,  that,  opon  the  supposition  of  one  watch 
hemg  produced  ftom  axtother  in  the  course  of  Uiat  other^s  movements,  and  bv 
means  of  the  mechanism  within  it,  we  have  a  cause  for  the  watch  in  my  han^ 
▼Iz.  the  w.itch  from  ^'hich  it  proceeded,  I  deny,  that  for  the  design,  the  contxi* 
vince,  the  suitableness  of  means  to  an  end,  the  adaptation  of  instruments  to  ao 
use  (idl  which  we  discover  in  the  watch,)  we  have  any  cauiie  whatever.  It  is  ia 
▼am,  therefore  to  assign  a  series  of  such  causes,  or  to  allege  that  a  seriea  mav 
he  carried  back  to  infinity ;  for  I  do  not  admit  that  we  hai^e  yet  any  cause  at  all 
ot  the  phaenomena,  still  leas  any  series  of  causes  either,  finite  or  inmiite.  Here  ia 
contrivance,  bat  no  contriver ;  proofs  of  design,,  but  no  designer. 

V.  Our  observer  would  further  also  reflect,  that  the  maker  of  the  watch  be- 
fore him,  was,  in  truth  ai|d  naility,  the  maker  of  every  watch  produced  from  it  & 
tiieTe  being  no  difference  (except  that  the  latter  manifests  a  mare  exquisite  skill) 
between  t&  making  of  another  watch  with  his  own  hands  by  the  mediation  of 
file%  laths,  chisels^  «c.  and  the  disposing,  fixing,  and  inserting,  of  these  in^tni. 


tRs  pttt  teydicr^  which  make  words  or  sente&eet,  and  theie  m 
book^  ooatauunfg  die  grei^st  aeaae,  aiid  the  ideas  joined  to^ 
m  the  most  beaudfiU  mier,  should  we  not  conclude  that  some 
msn,  equal  to  this  work^  had  put  them  together  I  Even  so  tl:^ 
wisdom  that  shines  forth  in  all  the  parts  of  the  ^reation^  proves 
dutt  there  is  a  God*  This  appears. 

In  the  exact  harmony  ^  and  subserviency  of  one  par^  of  the 
creation  to  another,  Hos.  ii.  21, 22*  IwiUhear^  saith  the  Lord; 
IwiU  hear  the  heaiensj  and  they  ehatl  hear  the  earth.  And  the 
earth  shall  Sear  the  cem^  and  the  wme^  and  the  ^/,  and  the^ 
ihaO  hear  JezreeL  One  part  of  this  frame  of  nature  ministera 
to  another*  Thus  die  sun,  and  other  heavenly  bodies,  give  light 
to  the  world,  which  would  be  no  better  than  a  cave  or  du»» 
geott  without  them ;  and  afford  life  and  influence  to  plants  and 
tiee9 ;  and  maintain  the  life  of  ail  living  creatures.  The  clouds 
send  down  rain  that  moistens  the  earth,  and  makes  it  fruitful; 
WbA  this  is  not  poured  forth  by  whole  oceans  together,  but  1^ 
small  drops.  Job  zxxvi.  27«  He  maketh  small  the  drops  of  water; 
they  ptmr  dovm  rain  according  to  the  valour  thereof;  and  these 
are  not  perpetual,  for  that  would  tend  to  its  destruction.  The 
tmst  phces  of  the  earth,  and  the  sea  supply  the  clouds  with 
mter,  that  they  may  have  a  sufficient  store  to  return  again  to 
Jim  The  air  £an8  and  refreshes  the  earth,  and  is  ne<?essary  lor 
the  g^owdiof  all  things,  and  the  maintaining  the  life  and  health 
0f  those  that  dwell  therein.  This  subserviency  of  one  thing  to 
another  is  without  their  own  design  or  ccmtrrvance ;  for  mtw 
are  not  endowed  with  understandingor  will ;  neither  doth  thii 
depend  on  die  will  of  the  creature.  The  sun  doth  not  enlighten 
oc  nve  warmth  to  the  world,  or  the  clouds  or  air  refresh  the 
€»m  at  our  pleasure ;  and  therefore  all  this  is  subject  to  the 
order  and  direction  of  one  who  is  the  God  of  nature,  who  com- 
mands the  sun,  and  it  shineth,  and  the  clouds  to  give  rain  at  his 
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^  or  oC  others  ecnixrakiit  to  them,  in  the  body  of  the  watch  already  made,  in 
wa/Aixwauyer,  at  to  k»id  a  new  watch  m  the  course  of  the  movemeDta  which  be 
ktdgiveii  to  the  old  one.  It  U  only  working  by  one  set  of  tools,  instead  of  another. 
The  conchifioD  which  the  firti  examinatioD  of  the  watch,  of  its  works,  cott- 
^  and  inoiveinent  tuggested,  was,  that  it  must  have  had,  for  the  cause  and 
'titet  oonstmctioiit  an  artificer,  who  understood  its  mechanism,  and  de- 
its  use.  This  conclusion  is  invincible.  A  tecond  examination  presents  as 
viih  a  newdisooyery.  The  watch  is  found  in  the  course  of  its  movement  to  pro- 
4iiee  snochflr  watch  similiir  to  itself:  and  not  only  so, but  we  perceive  in  it  asys* 
tarn  oF  organixmtkm,  seporatdy  calculated  for  that  purpose.  What  effect  would 
this  disoovery  hare,  or  ought  it  to  have,  upon  our  former  inference  ?  What,  as 
hitii  slrtady  been  said,  but  to  increase,  beyond  measure,  our  admiration  of  the 
skifl,  wf^ch  iisd  been  employed  in  the  formati6n  of  such  a  machine  ?  Or  shall  it, 
Bslttd  of  this,  all  at  once  turn  us  round  to  an  opposite  conclusion,  viz.  that  no 
fft  or  skfll  idiatever  has  been  ooocem^  in  the  busioess,  although  all  other  evi- 
dcnoes  of  art  and  skill  remam  as  they  were,  and  this  last  and  supreme  piece  of 
art  be  now  added  to  the  vest  i  Can  this  be  maintained  without  absurdity  ?  Yet 
tUs  It  sdieitfB.'* '  Tamm. 
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pleasure.  It  is  he  that  g&ve  the  regoko*  motioii  to  Ae  heareiilf 
bodies^  and,  by  his  wisdom,  fixed  and  contkiues  die  various  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  summer  and  winter^  seed-time  and  harvest,  day 
and  night,  and  every  thing  that  tends  to  the  beauty  and  har- 
mony of  nature  ;  therefore  these  curious,  and  never-enough  to 
be  admired,  works,  plainly  declare  that  there  is  a  God.  This  i«r 
de^ribed  with  unparalleled  elegancy  of  style,  ]tjh  xxxvii.  9, 
&c*  Out  of  the  south  cometh  the  whirhnnd;  and  cold  out  of  the 
norths  By  the  hreath  of  God^  front  is  gvoen;  cMd  the  breadth  of 
the  waters  is  straitened.  Also  by  watering  he  wearieth  the 
thick  cloud;  he  scattereth  his  bright  cloud  Dost  thou  know  the 
balancings  of  the  clouds^  the  wondrous  works  of  Aim  which  is 
perfect  in  knowledge  7  Hoiw  thy  garments  are  warm  when  he 
fttteteth  the  earth  by  the  south-wind  ?  {g) 

(j^)  *  Tlie  works  of  nature  want  only  to  be  contemplated.  When  contemplated, 
tliey  liave  every  thing  in  them  which  can  astonish  by  their  greatness  i  for,  of  the 
vast  scale  of  operation^  through  which  our  discoveries  carry  us,  at  one  end  we 
see  an  intelligent  Power  arranging  planetaiy  systems,  fixing,  for  instance,  the  tra- 
jectory of  Saturn,  or  constructing  a  ring  or  a  hundred  thousand  miles  diameter, 
to  surround  his  body,  and  be  suspended  like  a  magnificent  arch  over  the  heads  of. 
his  inhabitants!  and,  at  the  other,  bending  a  hooked  tooth,  concerting  and  pf^ 
viding  an  appropriate  mechanism,  for  the  dasping  and  reclasping  of  the  filameifli 
of  the  feather  of  a  humming-bird.  We  have  proof,  not  only  of  both  these  works 
ptoceeding  from  an  intelligent  agent,  but  of  their  proceeding  from  the  same 
urgent :  for,  in  the  furst  place,  we  can  trace  an  identity  of  plan,  a  conntxion  of  sys* 
t^m,  from  Satum  to  oUr  own  globe ;  and  when  arrived  uoon  our  own  globe,  we 
can,  in  the  second  plaqe,  pursue  the  conneuon  througli  all  the  organized,  espe- 
cially the  animated,  bodies,  which  it  supports.  We  can  observe  marks  of  a  com- 
mon relation,  as  well  to  one  another,  as  to  ibc  elements  of  which  their  habititioii 
is  composed.  Therefore  one  mind  hath  planned,  or  at  least  hath  prescribed  a 
general  plan  for,  aU  these  production^,    dine  being  has  been  concerned  in  aU, 

Under  this'stupendous  Being  we  live.  Our  happiness,  our  existence,  is  in  his 
hands.  Ail  we  expect  must  come  from  him.  Nor  ought  we  to  feel  our  situation 
insecure.  In  evetv  nature,  and  in  every  portion  of  nature,  which  we  can  descry, 
we  find  attention  bestowed  upon  even  the  minutest  parts.  The  hingjes  in  the 
itings  of  an  tfoTMl^,  and  the  jomts  of  its  antennx,  are  as  hig'hly  wrought,  as  if  the 
Creator  had  had  nothing  else  to  finish.  We  see  no  signs  or  dnninution  of  care  bf 
multiplicity  of  objects,  or  of  distraction  of  thought  by  variety.  We  have  no  i«a>> 
sqn  to  fear  therefore,  our  being  foreotten,  or  overlooked,  or  neglected. 

The  existence  and  character  of  we  Deity,  is,  in  every  view,  the  most  interest* 
ing  of  all  human  speculations.  In  none,  however,  is  it  more  so,  than  as  it  fiicili- 
tates  the  belief  of  the  fundamental  articles  of  JRevdatfon.  It  is  a  step  to  have  it 
proved,  that  there  must  be  something  in  the  world  more  than  what  we  see.  It 
'  IS  a  further  step  to  know,  that,  amongst  the  invisible  things  df  nature,  there 
must  be  an  intelligent  mind,  concerned  in  its  production,  order,  and  supporr. 
These  points  b^g  assured  to  us  by  Natural  Theology,  we  may  well  leave  to  Re* 
velation  the  disclosure  o^  many  particulars,  wliich  our  researches  cannot  rett^ 
respecting  either  the  nature  or  tiiis  Kemg  as  tlie  original  cause  of  all  things^  or 
his  character  and  designs  as  a  moml  governor ;  and  not  only  so^  but  the  vmk  fuU 
confirmation  of  otl^er  particulars,  of  which,  though  they  do  not  lie  altogether  b^ 
yond  our  reasonings  and  our  probabilities,  the  certainty  is  by  no  means  equal  to 
the  importance.  The  true  Theist  will  he  the  fi»t  to  listen  to  attg  credible  com- 
municution  of  divine  knowled^.  Notliing  which  he  has  learnt  from  Natural 
Theolog)',  will  d'uninish  his  desire  of  further  instruction,  or  his  disposition  to  re- 
ceive it  with  humility  and  thankfulness.    Ue  wishes  for  light:  be  rejoices  in 
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Bmtfaat  we  may  fimha-  evince  thia  truth,  we  shall  lay  down 
the  following  arguments  to  prove  the  being  of  a  God,  which 
appears, 


iigiit  Hia  inward  venention  o^this  great  Being;,  will  incline  hiai  to  attei^  with 
the  almost  leriouaDeas,  not  only  to  aU  that  can  be  discovered  concerning  him  hj 
researches  into  nature,  but  to  jdl  that  is  taught  by  a  revelation,  which  gives  rea- 
sonable proof  of  having  proceeded  from  him. 

Bttt,  abojre  ever^  oUier  article  of  revealed  religion,  does  the  anterior  beljefof  a 
Deity,  bear  with  the  atrongest  force,  upon  that  grand  point,  whid^  gives  indeed 
interest  and  ini|x>rtance  to  all  the  rest—- the  resurrection  of  the  human  dead.  The 
thin^  might  appear  hopelem,  did  we  not  see  a  power  under  the  guidance  of  an 
inceuigent  will,  snd  a  power  penetrating  Uie  inmost  recesses  of  ul  substance.  I 
am  far  lirMn  justifying,  the  opmian  of  t&Me,  who  **  thought  it  a  thing  incredible 
that  God  should  raise  the  dead  ;**  but  I  admit  that  it  is  first  necessary  to  be  per- 
siuded,  that  there  U  a  God  to  do  so.  This  being  thoroughly  settled  in  our  minds, 
thtte  seems  to  be  nothing  in  this  process  (oonceakdsnd'mysteriousas  we  con- 
fess it  to  be^)  wluch  neeci  to  shock  our  bdief.  They  who  have  taken  up  the  opi- 
nion, that  the  acts  of  the  human  mind  depi^  upon  orj'amza^son,  that  the  mind 
itsetf  indeed  consists  in  organization,  are  Supposed  to  find  a  greater  difficulty 
than  others  do^  in  admitting  a  transition  by  death  to  a  new  state  <^  sentient  exis- 
teaoe^  because  the  old  organization  is  apparently  dissolved.  But  I  do  not  see 
that  ally  impracticahHity  need  be  apprehended  even  by  these ;  or  that  the  change, 
even  upon  their  hypothesis,  is  far  removed  from  the  analogy  of  some  other  opem- 
tioDa,  which  we  know  with  certainty  that  the  deity  is  carrying  on.  In  the  ordi- 
my  derivation  of  plants  and  animals  from  one  another,  a  particle,  in  many  cases, 
ttinuter  than  aU  aasignable,  all  conceivable  dimension ;  an  aura,  an  effluvium,  ^n 
kfiniteaimal ;  determines  the  organization  of  a  future  body :  does  no  less  than 
fix,  whether  that  which  is  about  to  be  produced,  shall  be  a  vegetable,  a  merely 
sentient,  or  a  rational  being;  anoak,afrog,  or  a  philosopher;  makes  all  these 
diSereaces  j  gires  to  the  future  body  its  qualities,  and  nature;,  and  species,  jind 
this  particle,  from  which  wrings,  and  by  which  is  determined  a  whole  future  na- 
ture, itself  proceeds  from,  and  owes  its  constitution  to,  a  prior  body :  neverthe- 
le»,  which  is  seen  in  plants  most  decisively,  the  incepted  organization,  though 
farmed  within,  and  throuc^  and  by  a  preceding  organization,  is  not  corrupted 
1^  its  corruption,  or  destroyed  by  its  dissolution;  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  some- 
times extricated  and  developed  ij  those  very  causes ;  survives  and  comes  into 
actioiv  when  the  purpose,  for  which  it  was  prepared,  requires  its  use.— Now  an 
economy  which  nature  has  adopted,  when  the  purpose  was  to  transfer  an  organi- 
latioD  hook  one  individual  to  another,  may  have'some^ng  analogous  to  it,  when 
tile  purpose  is  to  transmit  an  organization  fh>m  one  state  of  being  to  another  state : 
and  they  who  found  thoujgfat  in  organization,  may  see  something  in  this  analogy  ap- 
plicable to  their  difficulties ;  forrwhatever  can  transmit  a  similarity  of  organization 
win  answer  their  purpose,  because,  according  even  to  their  own  theory,  it  may  be 
the  vidiicle  of  consciousness,  and  because  consciousness,  without  doubt,  carries 
identity  and  individuality  alcxng  with  it  throurii  all  changes  of  form  or  of  visible 
qwdities.  In  the  most  general  case,  that,  as  we  have  said,  of  the  derivation  of  plants 
and  animals  from  one  another,  the  latent  organization  is  either  itself  similar  to  tlje 
old  organization,  or  has  the  power  of  communicating  to  new  matter  the  old  organ!  c 
ftnn.  But  it  is  not  restricted  to  this  rule.  There  are  other  cases,  especially  in 
the  progress  of  insect  Hie,  in  which  the  dormant  ori^am^ation  does  not  much  rer 
ftemUe  that  which  incloses  it,  and  still  less  suits  with  the  situation  in  which  the 
mckMing  body  is  placed  but  suits  with  a  different  situation  to  which  it  is  desti- 
ned, hk  the  larva  of  the  libellula,  which  lives  constantly,  and  has  still  long  to  live, 
under  water,  are  descried  the  wings  of  a  fly,  which  two  years  afterwards  is  to 
nouttt  into  a»e  air.  Is  there  nothing  in  this  axialog}r  ?  It  serves  at  least  to  shew, 
that,  even  in  the  observable  coarsqlbf  nature,  organizations  are  formed  one  be-' 
tfeath another;  and,  amongst  a. thousimd  other  instance^,  it  shews  completely. 
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L  Fixvatliose  creatares  dwtareaidoivcdwidialonRrerki^ 
of  life  tlian  man. 

1.  No  creature  can  jstxhice  a  fly  or  the  least  insect,  but  ac* 
cording  to  the  fixed  laws  of  nature;  and  that  which  we  calllife, 
or  the  jninciple  of  their  respective  motion  and  actions,  none  but 
a  God  can  give  ;  so  that  his  being  »  plainly  proved^  finom  all 
living  creatures  below  man,  which  are  subservient,  many  cS 
them,  ID  one  another,  and  all  to  maD^  and  dnt  not  by  our  onier- 
ing;  tberefere  this  is  done  by  the  hand  of  him  who  is  the  God 
of  nature. 

9.  The  natural  instinct  of  Uvinff  creatures,  every  one  acting 
according  to  its  kind ;  and  some  of  the  smallest  creatures  pro- 
dncingthi^gs diat  no  human  art  can  imitate,  jdainly  proves  m 
God*  Thus  the  iHrd  in  building  its  nest ;  die  spider  in  framing 
its  web  ;  the  bee  in  providing  store->housea  for  its  honey ;  and 
the  ant  in  those  provisions  which  it  lajrs  up  in  summer  against 


thit  the  Dettf  can  mould  ind  &shk]o  the  puts  of  material  nature^  so  m  to  fulfil 
'■^TPuvp^ife  vhatevt^r  which  he  is  pieced  to  appoint. 

^  They  who  reficr  the  opcrationB  or  mind  to  a  sobstanee  totally  and  caaentlally 

^iiftrent  h%mn  matter,  as,  moat  certaiiilTy  these  operatioiis,  though  a^cted  by 

■ttterial  ctuaes,  hold  Tciy  little  affinity-' to  any  pfoperties  of  matter  with  which 

ve  are  aoquaiiited,  adopt,  perhaos,  a  joster  reasoning  and  a  better  philosophy  s 

ftfcy  these  the  cxmuderations  abort  suggested  are  not  wanted,  at  least  in  the 

•MK  degree.   But  to  such  as  find,  which  some  persons  do  find,  an  inaiqierahle 

difficulty  in  ahaldng  off  an  adherence  to  those  analogies,  which  the  corporad, 

world  is  oontinuany  suggesting  to  their  thoughu ;  to  such,  I  say,  cveiy  eonsider- 

ftion  will  be  a  relief  which  manifests  the  extent  oT  that  intelligent  power  which 

*  n  acting  m  nature,  the  Ihiitfutaiess  of  its  resources,  the  Tariety,  and  aptness,  and 

•icoeas  <rf^its  means ;  most  especially  every  cotttideration,  which  tends  to  shew. 

W,  m  the  translation  of  a  conscjoiis  existence,  there  is  not,  eren  in  their  owa 

w^  oTregwtW  rt,  any  thing  grcaUy  beyond,  or  totally  unlike,  what  takes  place 

^^^^^^^^^^^'''^''^J  «naUp«rU)oftheordcrof  niture.asare  accessible  t* 


•«iSStioS^^S^I W^  ••   or  who  then  shaU  say,  wKt  further 

•rf'^S^^?^if^^**'  po^^jrs.  wh.it  accession  of  knowledge,  what  advance' 
SnuTS^SSTSu;^^^  ^^i^'  ^  '"t  «>"^^^"tion  ^^A  wUl.  may  not 
edTlSi  a  xSSifi^Cmt^  ^  objects,and  endowed  with  a  sensoriiSn.  aipt- 
tKose  subste^c^!^  !I?7i^ Mad  as  our  present  senses  are,  to  the  pcreeptSnof 
^-^  substniicea.  «id  of  those  properties  of  things,  with  w2i<^ 

irl^^halj?^^;'^^  awful,  hot.  as  we  trust, 

^^i^^M^Mn^^SS^^J^^'^fy  various  ends,)  upon  whom  to  i^for 
his  l^oodneM  ^^^h^!^mi,^^V^^S^^%l?  theesecution  of  any  phn  which 
•fblte«^«trinlcri^SrThJ^t^^^^  *nd  ,ccxA.nubit  purt 

••Id prepare,  «»»d«  afil^  and  J^^^^  ^''^''  ^  ^^  ours  to  hope 

^?\^teLi!^  »  P^  S^i^Wt^^n^S^^  !^^^  »i^«K  ^  dying,  we  « 
ciful  dbposal.**^  «»a^ant  presence,  that  death  resigns  us  tohis  mer- 
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water;  Ae  siBr«irorm  in  pix>vidmff  cloathmg  for  man,  and  in 
bemg  transformed  into  various  shapes,  and  many  others  of 
smaller  sort  of  creatures,  that  act  in  a  wonderful  way,  without 
the  exercise  of  reason  or  design,  these  all  prove  the  being  of 
God. 

3.  The  greater,  fiercer,  or  more  formidable  sort  of  living 
tre^ores,  as  the  lion,  tiger,  and  other  beasts  of  prey,  are  so  or- 
&red,  that  they  fly  from  man,  whom  they  could  easily  devour^ 
and  avoid  those  cities  and  places  where  men  inhabit,  that  so  we 
may  dwell  safely.  They  are  not  chased  into  the  woods  by  us ; 

hot  these  are  allotted,  as  the  places  of  their  residence  by  die       ^  >. 
God  of  nature*  '  jiT^ 

4.  Those  living  creatures  that  are  most  useful  to  men,  and 
so  subject  to  them,  viz^  the  horse,  camel,  and  -aisaxy  others, 
these  blow  not  their  own  strength,  or  power,  to  resist  or  rebel 
against  them  ;  which  is  ordered  by  infinite  wisdom :  and  there 
are  many  other  instances  of  the  like  n^ure,  all  which  are  very 
strong  arguments  to  prove  that  there  is  a  God,  whose  glory 
stunts  forth  in  all  his  works. 

IL  From  the  structure  of  human  bodies,  in  which  respect 
wc  are  said  to  be  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made ;  this,  if  it 
be  abstractedly  considered  without  regard  to  the  fixed  course  and 
laws  of  nature,  exceeds  the  power  and  skill  of  all  creatures,  and 
can  be  no  other  than  the  workmanship  of  a  God,  and  therefore 
is  a  demonstration  of  his  being  and  perfections.  No  man  ever 
pretended  to  give  a  specimen  of  his  skill  therein.  The  finest 
statuaries  or  limners,  who  have  imitated  or  given  a  picture,  or 
icpresentation  of  human*  bodies,  have  not  pretended  to  give  life 
or  mddon  to  them ;  herein  their  skill  is  bafBed.  The  wisest 
men  in  the  world  have  confessed  their  ignorance  of  the  way 
and  maimer  of  the  formation  of  human  bodies ;  how  they  are 
framed  in  their  first  rudiments,  preserved  and  grow  to  perfec- 
tion in  the  womb^  and  how  they  are  increased,  nourished,  and 
continued  in  their  healdi,  strength,  and  vigour  for  many  yealrs. 
This  has  made  the  inquiries  of  the  noost  dioughtful  men  issue 
in  admiration :  herein  we  plainly  see  the  power  and  wisdom  of 
God,  to  which  alone  it  is  owing. 

Here  it  may  be  observed,  that^there  are  severed  things  very 
wonderful  in  the  structure  of  human  bodies,  which  farther 
evince  this  truth.   As, 

1.  The  organs  of  sense  and  speech. 

2.  ^he  circulation-  of  the  blood,  and  the  natural  heat  which  . 
is  preserved  for  many  years  together,  of  which  there  is  no  in- 
stance but  in  living  creatures.    Even  fire  will  consume  and 
waste  itself  by  degrees,  and  all  things,  which  have  only  acqui*    . 
red  heat,  wijl'soon  grow  cold ;  but  the  natural  heat  of  die  body 
of  man  is  preserved  in  it  as  long  as  life  is  continued* 

Vol.  I,  ^  E  " 
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.  3«  The  continual  snpply  of  animal  spirits,  and  their  9ubMr>» 
viency  to  sense  and  motion*  (A) 

4.  The  nerves,  which,  though  small  as  threads,  remain  un- 
bioken,  though  ei;ery  one  of  these  small  fibres  performs  its  of- 
iice»  and  tends  to  convey  'strength  and  motion  to  the  body* 

Sm  Tfaie  situation  of  the  parts  in  their  most  proper  place  :  the 
itKtemal  parts,  which  would  be  ruined  and  destroyed  if  expor 
sed  to  the  injuries  that  the  external  ones  are :  these  are  secure^* 
m  ^pc^r  indosuresii  and  so  preserved.  Job  3u  11*  Thou  ha$t 
eiotUhed  me  with  ^kin  andjlesk,  and  Iiastfmced  me  with  ionee 
aa^  smews* 

6*  All  the  parts  of  the  body  are  so  disposed,  that  they  arc 
fitted  for  their  respective  uses,  as  being  situate  in  those  places 
which  render  them  most  fit  to  perform  their  proper  actions. 

7.  The  difiering  features  of  different  bodies,  so  ikf^  we 
scarce  see  persons  in  all  respects  alike,  is  wonderful,  and  the 
result  pf  divine  wisdom :  (or  even  this  is  necessary  for  socie^^ 
and  our  performing  the  duties  we  owe  to  one  another* 

8«  The  union  ofthis  body  with  the  soul,  which  is  a  spirit  of 
a  very  different  nature,  can  never  be  sufficiently  admired  or 
accounted  for ;  but  gives  us  occasion  herein  to  own  a  superior^ 
infinitely  wise  being«  Wluch  leads  us, 

IIIi»  To  consider  how  the  being  of  God  may  be  evinced  frasa 
the  nature-of  the  soul  of  man*  He  is  said,  2^h*  xii*  U  To  hqnt 
foemed  the  ^rit  of  man  vnthtn  him.  And  hereby  h^  power  an<l 
wisdom,  and  consequently  bis  being,  i&  declared*  For, 

1.  The  nature  of  a  spiritual  substance  is  much  less  knoMFa 
than  that  of  bodies ;  and  therefore  that  which  we  cannot  fuUsr 
understand,  we  must  admire* 

If  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God  is  visible ,  in  the  structure 
of  our  bodies,  it  is  much  more  so  in  the  formation  of  our  souls  ; 
and  since  we  cannot  fully  describe  what  they  are,  and  know 
little  of  them  but  by  their  effects,  certainly  we  could  not  form 
them;  and  therefore  there  is  a  God,  who  is  the  Father  ofapirite^ 

2*  The  powers  and  capacities  of  the  soul  are  various,  and 
:vtry  extensive* 

il*)  It  can  frame  ideas  of  things  superior  to  its  own  nat^re^ 
can  employ  itself  in  contemplating  and  beholding  the  or- 
der, beauty,  and  connexion  of  all  those  things  in  the  worlds 
which  are,  as  it  were,  a  book,  in  which  we  may  read  the  divine 
perfections,  and  improve  them  to  the  best  purposes* 

(2*)  It  takes  in  die  vast  compass  of  things  past,  which  it  can 
reflect  on  and  remember,  with  satisfaction,  or  regret :  and  it  can 
l^ok  forward  to  things  to  come,  which  it  can  expect,  and  accord- 
ingly conceive  pleasure  or  uneasiness  in  the  forethoughts  thereof* 

(h)  ThetlicoiyofsiicnrottsJaid^oraittBalipirMabtsfeiinraU 
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(3*)  It  can  chuae  or  embrace  what  is  good,  or  fly  from  and 
reject  what  is  evil  and  hiutful  to  it. 

(4«)  It  is  capabk  of  moral  government,  of  conducting  itself 
according  to  the  principles  of  reason,  and  certsun  rules  enjoined 
it  for  liie  attaining  the  highest  end* 

(5.)  It  is  capable  of  religion,  and  so  can  ai^e  thatthera  is  a 
God,  and  ^ve  him  the  glory  that  is  due  to  hrs  name,  and  be 
happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  him. 

(6.)  It  is  immortal,  and  therefore  cannot  be  destroyed  by  any 
creature ;  for  none  but  God  has  an  absolute  sovereignty  over  the 
spirits  of  men ;  No  man  hath  power  over  the  spirit  to  retain  the 
9pirii  ;  neither  hath  he  power  in  the  day  of  deaths  Eccles.  viix.  8. 

IV.  From  the  nature  and  office  of  conscience,  which  is  that 
whereby  the  soul  takes  a  view  of  itself,  and  its  own  actions,  as 
good^r  evil ;  and  considers  itself  as  under  a  law  to  a  superior 
bemg,  from  whom  it  expects  rewards  or  punishments ;  and  this 
^▼idemly  proves  a  God.     For, 

1.  Conscience  is  oftenthnes  distressed  or  comforted  by  its 
tellection  on  fhose  attions,  which  no  man  on  eanh  can  kncfw : 
and  therefore  when  it  fears  punishment  for  those  crimes,  which 
come  not  under  the  cognizance  of  human  laws,  Ae  uneasiness 
that  it  finds  in  itself,  and  its  dread  of  pimishment,  plainly  dis- 
covers that  it  is  apprehensive  of  a  divine  being,  who  has  been 
offended,  whose  wmth  and  resentment  it  fears*  All  the  en- 
deavours that  men  can  ude  to  bribe,  blind,  or  stupify  their  con- 
actences,  will  not  prevent  the^e  fears ;  but  the  sad  apprehension 
of  deserved  punishment,  from  one  whdbi  they  conceive  to  know 
dl  things,  even  the  most  secret  crimes  committed,  this  tx&kt^ 
persons  uneasy,  whether  they  will  or  no.  Whithersoever  they, 
fly,  or  what  amusement  soever  they  betake  themselves  to,  con- 
acience^^rill  still  fc^ow  them  with  its  accusations  and  dread  of 
divine  wrath :  The  vneked  are  Hie  the  trotMedsea^  when  it  amr 
not  re9ty  Isa.  Ivii.  20*  *  A  dreadful  sound  is  in  his  ears  ;  in  pros- 
ferihf  the  destroyer  shcdl  come  upon  htm^  Job  xv*  21*  Terrors 
take  hold  of  him  as  waters^  a  tempest  stealeth  him  away  in  the 
mght.  The  east<vind  carrieth  him  atuay,  and  he  departeth  ; 
and  as  a  storm  hurleth  him  out  of  his  place.  For  God  shaU  cast 
upon  htm,  and  not  spare  ;  he  would  fain  fiee  out  of  his  hand.  Job 
xxvii.  20,  21,  22*  The  wicked  fee  when  no  man  pursueth^ 
Prov*  xxviii.  1. 

And  this  is  universal,  there  are  none  but  are,  some  time  or 
odier,  liable  to  these  fears,  arising  from  self-reflection,  smd  the 
dictates  of  conscience ;  the  most  advanced  circumstances  in  the 
world  wiQ  not  fortify  against,  or  deliver  from  them,  Acts  xxiv* 
25.  As  Paul  reasoned  of  rig'hteousnessj  t^perance^  andjudg^ 
vsent  t0  come^  FeHx  tremokd.  Even  Pharaoh  himself,  the  most 
hard-hearted  sinner  in  the  worid,  who  would  fain  have  forced 
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a4>elief  upon  himself  that  there  is  no  God^  and  boldly  said,  Who 
is  the  Lartij  that  /should  obey  him  f  yet  be  could  not  ward  off 
the  conviction  that  there  is  a  God,  which  his  own  conscience 
suggested*  Therefore  he  was  forced  to  say^  £xod«  ix«  2r*  / 
have  sinned  this  time;  the  Lord  is  righteous  ^  and  I  and  my  pet^ 
pie  are  wicked*  And  indeed  all  the  pleasures  tha^  any  can  take 
m  the  world,  who  give  themselves  up  to  the  most  luxurious 
way  of  living,  cannot  prevent  their  trembling,  when  conscience 
suggests  some  things  terrible  to  them  for  their  sins.  Thus  Bel* 
shazzar,  when  in  the  midst  of  his  jollity  and  drinking  wine, 
having  made  a  great  feast  to  a  thousand  of  his  lords,  when  he 
saw  the  finger  of  a  man's  hand  upon  the  wall,  it  is  said,  Dan*  v« 
.^  The  king^s  countenance  was  changed^  and  his  thoughts  trou* 
bledjiim;  so  that  the  joints  of  his  loins  were  loosed^  and  his 
knees  smote  one  against  another* 

Thus  concerning  those  dictates  of  conscience,  which  make 
nfen  very  imeasy,  whereby  wicked  men  are  forced  to  own  that 
there  is  a  God,  whether  tfiey  will  or  no ;  we  now  proceed  to 
consider  good  men,  as  .having  frequently  such  serenity  of  mind 
and  peace  of  conscienice,  as  affords  them  farther  matter  of  con* 
viction  concerning  this  truth.  It  is,  indeed,  a  privilege  that 
they  enjoy,  who  have  the  light  of  scripture  revelation,  and  so  it 
might  have  been  considered  under  a  following  head;  but  since 
it  is  opposed  tovwhat  was  but  now  brought,  as  a  proof  of  the 
being  of  a  God,  we  may  here  observe,  that  some  have  that 
composure  of  mind,  in  believing  and  walking  closely  with  God^ 
as  tends  to  confirm  them  yet  more  in  this  truth*     For, 

(1.)  'This  composure  of  mind  abides  under  all  the  troubles 
and  disappointments  they  meet  with  in  the  world :  those  things 
which  tend  to  disturb  the  peace  of  other  men,  do  not  so  much 
affect  them ;  He  shall  not  be  afraid  of  evil  tidings;  his  heart  is 
Jixedj  trusting  in  the.  Lord,  rsal.  cxii.  7.  And  as  this  peace 
abides  under  all  the  troubles  of  Ufe,  so  it  does  not  leave  them, 
but  is  sometimes  more  abundant,  when  they  draw  nigh  to- death* 

(2*)  It  is  a  regular  and  orderly  peace  that  they  have,  accom- 
panied with  grace,  so  that  conscience  is  most  quiet  when  the 
soul  is  most  holy ;  which  shews  that  there  is  a  hand  of  God  in 
working  or  speaking  this  peace,  ^  designing  thereby  to  encou- 
rage and  own  that  grace  which  he  has  wroiight  in  them ;  Rom* 
X*  13.  thus  the  God  of  hope  is  said  to  fiU  us  xuith  all  joy  and 
peace  in  believing* 

(3.)  Let  them  labour  never  so  much  after  it,  they  can  never 
attain  this  peace,  without  a  divine  intimation,  or  God's  speak- 
ing  peace  to  their  souls ;  therefore  when  he  is  pleased,  for  wise 
ends,  to  withdraw  from  them,  they  are  destitute  of  it ;  so  that 
God  is  hereby  known  by  his  works,  or  by  those  influetKes  of 
his  grace,  whereby  he  gives  peace  to  conscience. 
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V.  The  being  of  a  God  appears  from  those  vast  and  bound- 
leas  desires,  which  are  implanted  in  the  soul ;  so  that  it  can  take 
up  its  rest^  and  meet  with  full  satisfaction,  in  nothing  short  of  a 
being  of  infinite  perfection :  therefore  there  is  such  an  one, 
viuch.is  God*    This  will  farther  appear  if  we  consider, 

1*  We  find,  by  experience,  that  though  the  soul,  at  present, 
be  entertained,  and  meets  with  some  satisfaction  in  creature- 
eajoyments,  yet  it  sdll  craves  and  desires  more,  of  what  kind 
soever,  they  be ;  and  the  reason  is,  because  they  are  not  com- 
neoBurate  to  its  desires ;  The  eye  is  not  satisfied  with  seeingy 
nor  the  ear  with  hearings  Ecdes.  i.  8J  That  which  is  wanting' 
cauwt  be  number ed^  ven  15*  .  • 

2.  We  cannot  radonally  suppose  that  such  boundless  desires 
aboidd  be  implanted  in  die  soul,  and  yet  that  there  should  be 
aothiog  sufficient  to  satisfy  them ;  for  then  the  most  excellent 
creature  in  this  lower  world  would  be,  in  some  respects,  more 
miserable  than  other  creatures  of  a  lower  order,  which  obtain 
their  ultimate  desire.  Thus  the  Psalmist,  speaking  of  the  brute 
creatures,  says,  Psal.  civ.  2B.  They  arefiUed  vnth  good;  that  is, 
^My  have  all  that  they  crave*    Therefore, 

3«  Tbere  must  be  one  that  is  infinitely  good,  who  can  satisfy 
these  desires,  considered  in  their  utmost  extent;  and  that  is 
God,  the  fountain  of  all  blessedness* 

VI.  The  being  of  a  God  may  be  fard>er  evinced,  from  the 
consent  of  all  nadons  to  this  truth.  Now  that  which  all  man- 
kmd  agrees  in,  n^ust  be  foimded  in  the  nature  of  man,  and  that 
which  is  SO)  is  evident  from  the  lig^t  of  nature.  It  is  true, 
there  are  many  who  have  thus  known  6od^  who  have  not  wor- 
ihtpped  and  glorified  him  as  God;  but  have  beehvain  in  their 
iamginattons^  and  hceoe  changed  the  truth  of  God  into  a  lie^  and 
Vforshipped  and  served  the  creature  more  than  the  Creator ^  as 
the  aposde  says;  Rom.  u  21,  25.  But  it  doth  not  follow  from 
hence,  that  the  heathen,  who  were  guilty  of  idolatry,  had  no 
aotiim  of  a  God  in  general,  but  rather  the  contrary ;  that  there 
is  something  in  the  nature  of  man,  which  suggests,  that  they 
ought  to  worship  some  divine  being,  whom  they  could  not,  by 
the  light  of  nature,  sufficiendy  know,  and  therefore  they  did 
«nrice  to  those  who  were  by  nature  no  gods;  however,  this 
proves  that  they  were  not  wholly  destitute  of  some  ideas  of  a 
God,  which  therefore  are  commcm  to  all  mankind.  Now  th^t 
all  nations  have  had  some  discerning  that  there  is  a  God,  ap- 
pears, 

1.  From  the  credit  that  is  to  be  given  to  all  ancient  history; 
which  sufficiently  discovers  that  men,  in  all  ages,  have  owned 
and  worshipped  something  that  they  called  a  God,  though  they 
blew  not  the  true  God. 

2.  The  heathen  themselves,  as  may  easily  be  understood 
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from  their  own  writings,  reckcmed  atheism  a  detestable  cnHie^ 
for  this  reason,  because  contrary  to  the  light  of  nature ;  foA 
therefore  some  of  them  have  asserted)  that  there  is  no  nation  in 
the  world  so  barbarous,  and  void  of  reason,  as  to  have  no  notion 
of  a  God. 

3.  We  may  consider  also,  that  no  changes  in  the  world,  or  in 
the  circumstances  of  men,  have  wholly  erased  this  principle : 
whatever  changes  there  have  been  in  the  external  modes  of  wor- 
ship, or  in  those  things  wlu<Ji  have  been  received  by  tradition, 
atiU  this  prineiple  has  r^ained  unalterable,  dfiat  there  is  a  God. 
Therefore  the  being  of  a  God  may  be  proved  by  the  consent  of 
all  nations. 

OhjtcU  1.  But  it  is  objected  to  this,  that  lliere  have  been 
some  speculative  atheists  in  the  ^vorld.  Histoiy  gives  us  an 
account  of  this ;  and  we  are  informed,  that  ^re  are  some  whole 
countries  in  Africa  and  America,  where  there  is  no  worships 
and,  as  to  ilirhAt  appears  to  us,  no  notion  of  a  Gkni*  Therefore 
the  being  of  a  God  cannot  be  proved  by  the  consent  of  all  na- 
tions. 

Answ*  1.  As  to  the  first  branch  of  tibis  objection,  diat  there 
have  been  some  speculative  atheists  in  the  world;  it  is  true^ 
history  furnishes  us  with  instances  of  persons  who  have  been 
deemed  so,  yet  their  numbel»  has  been  very  inconriderable ;  so 
that  it  will  not  follow  irom  hence,  diat  the  idea  of  a  God  is  not 
some  way  or  other,  impressed  upon  the  heart  of  man.  Might 
it  not  as  well  be  saidf  that,  because  some  few  are  bom  idiots, 
therefore  reason  is  not  natural  to  man,  or  universal  f  And  it 
may  be  farther  observed,  that  they  who  are  branded  widi  the 
character  of  atheists  in  ancient  history,  or  such  as  appear  to  be 
atheists  in  our  day  by  their  conversation,  are  rather  pnu^cd 
atheists  than  speculative.  W/t  do  not  deny,  tfiat  many  in  aK 
ages  have,  and  now  do,  assert,  and  pretend  to  prove,  that  thei^e 
is  no  Qod ;  but  it  is  plain  that  they  discover,  at  some  limes,  such 
fear  and  distress  of  conscience,  as  is  sufficient  to  disprove  what 
they  pretend  to  defend  by  arguments. 

2.  As  to  the  second  branch  of  the  objection,  that  there  are 
some  parts  of  the  worid,  where  the  people  seem  to  be  so  stupid^ 
as  not  to  own  or  worship  a  God ;  this  is  hard  to  be  proved ; 
neither  have  any,  that  have  asserted  It,  had  diat  familiarity 
w^  diem,  as  to  be  able  to  determine  what  dieiraentiments  ^tfe 
about  this  matter. 

But  suppose  it  were  true  in  fact,  that  some  nations  have  no 
notion  of  a  God  or  religion,  nothing  could  be  argued  from  it^ 
but  that  such  nations  are  barbarous  and  brutish,  and  though 
itkey  have  the  principle  of  reason,  do  not  act  like  reasonaUe 
creatures;  and  it  is  sufficient  to  our  purpose  to  assert,  that  all 
men,  acting  like  reasonable  creatiires)  or  who  M-gue  from  those 
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]iriQcq)ks  o£  rMUion»  that  they  are  born  with^  may  from  dience 
conclude  that  there  19  a  God* 

Object*  2.  It  ifl^artha^  objected  l^  atheists  against  the  being 
of  God^  and  indeed  against  all  religioBf  which  is  founded  there*- 
on,  Aat  both  one  and  the  other  took  its  rise  from  human  policy, 
that  hereby  the  world,  being  amused  with  such-like  specula^- 
tiGiis,  might  be  restrained  from  those  irregularities,  which  were 
inconaistent  with  the  weU-beii^  of  civil  goveramen;t ;  and  that 
this  was  readily  received,  and  fnropagated  by  tradition,  and  so 
fay  an  im]^it  faith  trsoismitted  from  one  genen^ion  to  another^ 
amoeg  those  who  enquired  not  into  the  reason  of  what  they 
believed;  and  that  all  this  was  supported  by  fear,  which  fixed 
thdff  belief  in  this  matter :  so  that  numaa  policy  invenfeed,  tra« 
didon  propagated,  and  fear  rooted  in  the  minds  of  men,*  what 
we  call  the  natural  ideas  of  God  and  religiotu 

Antno.  This  is  a  vile  insinuaticHi,  but  much  in  the  motrtha  of 
atheists,  without  any  shadow  of  reason,  or  attempt  to  prove  it ; 
and  indeed  it  raav'be  easily  disproved.    Therefore, 

t  •  It  appears  tnat  the  notices  we  have  of  the  being  of  a  God, 
are  not  in  uie  least  founded  in  state  policy,  as  a  trick  of  men,  to 
keep  i»  some  religion  in  the  world,  as  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port of  dvil  government.    For, 

If  the  noticm  oi  a  God^  and  reli^pon  consequential  hereon, 
were  a  contrivuice  of  hunum  policy,  tt  would  fellow, 

(1.)  That  it  must  be  either  the  invention  of  one  single  nian, 
or  else  it  was  the  result  of  the  contrivance  of  many  convened 
ttigether  in  a  joint  assembly  of  men,  in  confederacy,  to  impose 
QD  the  world* 

If  it  was  the  inventioi^  of  one  man,  who  was  he  ?  when  and 
where  did  he  live  I  What  histc»ty  gives  the  least  accoimt  of 
him  i  or  when  was  the  world  without  all  knowledge  of  a  deity, 
aad  some  religion,  that  we  may  know,  at  least,  in  what  age  this 
aotioa  first  sprang  upi,  or  was  contrived  ?  Or  could  the  coatri# 
vance  of  one  man  be  so  universally  comolied  with,  and  yet  none 
pretend  to  know  who  he  was,  or  when  ne  lived  ?  And  if  it  was 
the  contrivance  of  a  number  of  men  convened  together,  how 
was  thw  possible,  and  yet  the  thing  not  be  discovered  ?  or  how 
could  the  princes  of  the  earth,  who  were  at  the  head  of  this 
Qotitrivance,  have  mutual  intelligence,  or  be  convened  together  ? 
Bjr  whose  auihori^  did  they  meet?  or  what  was  the  occasion 
ibereoff 

QU)  It  is  mora^y  iinpossible,  that  such  a  piece  of  state  policy 
should  be  made  use  01  to  deceive  the  worid,  and  universaBy 
take  place,  and  yet  none  in  any  age  ever  discover  the  impos- 
ture. The  worU  couTd  never  bb  so  imposed  on,  and  yet  not 
ksiow  by  wham ;  the  plot  would  certainly  have  been  confessed 
by  some  who  were  in  the  secret. 
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(5.)  If  humtn  policy  had  first  invented  this  notioR,  certainty 
the  princes  and  great  men  of  the  world,  who  had  a  band  in  it^ 
would  have  exempted  themselves  froi^  any  oblig^on  to  own  a 
God,  or  any  form  of  worship,  whereby  they  acknowledge  him 
their  superior;  for  impostors  generally  design  to  beguile  others, 
but  to  exempt  themselves  from  what  they  bind  them  to.  If  any 
of  the  princes,  or  great  men  of  th^  world,  had  invented  this 
opinion,  that  there  is  a  God,  and  that  he  is  to  be  worshipped, 
their  pride  would  have  led  them  to  persuade  the  worid  that  they 
were  gods  themselves,  and  ought  to  be  worshipped;  they  woul^ 
never  have  included  themselves  in  the  obligation  to  own  a  sub* 
jection  to  God,  if  the  notion  of  a  God  had,  for  political  ends, 
been  invented  by  them. 

(4.)  If  the  belief  of  a  God  was  invented'by  human  policy, 
how  came  it  to  be  universally  received  by  the  world  ?  It  ia 
certain,  that  it  was  not  propagated  by  persecution ;  for  though 
there  has  been  persecutioa  to  inforce  particul^  modes  of  wor- 
ship, yet  there  never  was  any  such  method  used  to  inforce  the 
belief  of  a  God,  for  that  took  place  without  any  need  thereof^  it 
being  instamped  on  the  nature  of  man» 

If  therefore  it  was  not  propagated  by  force,  neither  was  the 
belief  of  a  God  spread  through  the  world  by  fraud,  what  are 
those  arts  which  are  pretended  to  have  been  used  to  propagate 
it  ?  It  took  its  rise,  say  they,  from  human  policy ;  but  the  po* 
liticians  ^ot  known,  nor  the  arts  they  used  to  persuade  the 
world  that  there  is  a  God  found  out.  How  unreasonable  there* 
fore  is  this -objection,  or  rather  cavil,  aranSt  a  deity,  when  the 
atheists  pretend  that  it  was  the  result  ofhiunan  policy ! 

3.  It  appears  that  the  belief  of  a  God  was  not  propagated  in 
the  world  merely  by  tradition^  and  so  received  by  implicit  hadu 
For, 

(1.)  Those  notions  that  have  been  received  with  implicit 
&ith  by  tradition,  from  generation  to  generation,  are  not  pre* 
tended  t<f  be  proved  by  reason  ;  but  the  belief  of  a  God  is 
founded  on  the  highest  reason ;  so  that  if  no  one  in  the  world 
believed  it  besides  myself,  I  am  bound  to  believe  it,  or  else 
must  no  longer  lay  daim  to  that  reason  which  is  natural  to 
mankind,  and  shouid  rather  shew  myself  a  brute  than  a  maiu 

(2.)  No  schemes  of  religion,  that  were  propagated  merefy  by- 
tradition,  have  been  universally  received ;  for  tradition  respects 
particular  nations,  or  a  particular  set  of  men,  who  have  propa* 
gated  them*  But  as  has  been  before  considered  the  belief  of  a 
God  has  univers^ly  prevailed.  Moreover,  if  the  belief  of  a 
God  was  thus  spreibd  by  tradition  through  the  world,  why  was 
not  the  mode  of  worship  settled,  that  so  there  might  be  but  oae 
religion  in  the  worid  ?  The  reason  is,  because  their  respective 
modes  of  worship  were  received,  by  the  heathen,  by  tradition  t 
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whereas  the  beUef  of  a  God  was  not  so,  but  ia  rooted  in  the  na« 
ture  of  man. 

(3.)  Whatever  has  been  received  only  by  tradition,  has  not 
continued  in  the  world  in  all  the  turns,  changes,  and  overthrow 
<tf  paiticular  nations,  that  received  it ;  but  the  belief  of  a  God 
hss  continued  in  the  world  throughout  all  the  ages  and  changes 
thereof :  therefore  it  is  not  founded  ii>  tradition,  but  hf  the  light 
of  natures 

3.  It  appeal^,  ihoreovei*,  that  the  belief  of  a  God  could  not 
take  its  first  rise  merely  from  fear  of  punishment,  which  men 
expected  would  be  inflicted  by  him,  though  that  be  a  strong  ar- 
gument to  establish  us  in  the  belief  thereof.  For, 

(1.)  A  liableness  to  punishment  for  crimes  conjimitted,  sup- 
poses that  there  is  a  God,  who  is  offended  by  sin,^  and  from 
whcmi  punishment  is  expected*  Therefore  as  the  effect  cannot 
give  being  to  the  cause,  so  fear  could  not  be  the  first  ground 
and  reason  of  the  belief  of  a  God»  But, 

(i*^  The  principal  idea  which  mankind  has  of  God,  and  t}iat 
which  is  most  natural  to  us,  is,  that  of  an  infinitely  amiabte 
object,  and  so  we  conceive  of  him,  as  a  being  of  infinite  good^^ 
ness,  1  John  iv«  8*  God  is  love*  Thus  we  conceive  of  him,  as  the 
s|Hing  of  all  we  enjoy  and  hope  for ;  and  as  for  fear,  Aat  is 
only  what  arises  in  the  breasts  of  wicked  men,*  and  is  founded 
in  die  secondary  ideas  we  have  of  him  ;  to  wit,  as  taking  veu'-' 
seance,  supposing  he  is  offended*  But  they  who  do  not  offend 
aim  are  not  afraid  of  his  vengeance  ;  and  the  sentiments  of  the 
worst  of  men  are  not  to  be  our  rule  in  Judging  concerning  the 
being  of  ^a  God.  If  these  believe  that  there  is  a  God,  only  be- 
cause they  fear  him,  others  believe  him  to  be  the  fotmtain  of  all 
Uessedness,  and  as  such  they  love  him  :  therefore  the  ideas 
that  men  have  of  the  being  of  a  God,  did  not  arise  from  fean 

VIL  The  being  of  a  God,  maybe  proved  from  the  works  of 
providence,  whereby  the  worid  is  governed,  as  well  as  preserved 
nom  returning  to  its  first  nothing.  It  is  that  which  supplies  all 
creatures  with  those  things  diat  uieir  respective  natures  or  ne- 
ceasides  require  :  creatures  could  no  more  provide  for  them- 
selves than  diey  could  make  themselves  ;  therefore  he  that  pro- 
vides all  things  for  them  is  God.  All  finite  beings  have  dieir 
respective  wants,  whether  they  are  sensible  thereof  or  no ;  and 
he  must  be  all-sufficient  that  can  fill  or  supply  the  necessities  of 
aD  things,  and  such  an  one  is  God. 

Thus  the  Psalmist  speaks  of  this  God,  as  supplying  the  ne- 
cessities of  beasts  and  creeping  thing's  ;  who  are  said,  to  wait 
ypon  him^  that  he  may  give  them  their  meat  in  due  season^  Psal. 
civ.  25,  27.  Psal.  cxly.  15, 16. 

In  considering  the  providence  of  God,  whereby  his.being  \% 
evinced,  we  may  observe, 

V#U  I.  '  P 
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1.  The  extraordinary  dispensatkms  thereof,  when  things 
happen  contrary  to  the  common  course,  and  fixed  laws  of  na- 
ture, aa  whea  miracles  have  been  wrought*  These  ajre  nndeai- 
able  proofs  of  the  bemg  of  a  God ;  {6r  herei^  a  check  or  stop 
is  put  to  die  course  of  nature,  the  fixed  order  or  laws  tlierec» 
controuled  or  inverted ;  and  this  none  can  do  but  he  who  is  the 
God  and  author  thereof^  To  deny  that  miracles  have  been 
wrought,  is  litde  better  than  scepticism ;  since  it  hath  been 
provedy  by  the  most  unquestionable  testimony,  contained  not 
only  in  scripture,  but  in  other  writings,  and  is  confessed^  ev^i 
by  those  who  deny  the  principal, things  designed  to  be  confirm- 
ed thereby.  It  is  true,  they  were  never  wrouj^t  with  an  imme- 
diate design  to  prove  that  there  is  aGod,  since  that  is  sufficient- 
ly demonstrated  without  them ;  but  in  as  much  as  they  have 
been  wrought  with  other  views,  the  being  of  a  God,  whose  im^ 
mediate  power  has  been  exerted  therein,^  appears  beyond  all 
contradiction* 

2*  This  xmy  be  proved  from  the  common  dispensa:tions  of 
providence,  which  we  daily  behold  and  experience  in  the  MK>rid. 

These  we  call  common,  because  they  contain  nothing  mi* 
raeuknis,  or  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature  :  they  are  indeed 
wondcarful,  and  have  in  them  the  traces  and  footsteps  of  ix^nite 
%?isd0m  and  sovereignty,  and  therefore  prove  that  there  is  a 
God-r  For, 

(1.)  It  cannot  otherwise  be  accounted  for,  that  so  many 
things  ^uld  befal  us,  or  others  in  the  world,  that  are  altoge- 
ther unlooked  for*  Thus  one  is  cast  down,  and  a  blast  thrown 
on  an  his  endeavours^  and  another  raised  beyond  his  expecta^ 
tion,  Psxd*  Ixxv*  6,  T*  Promotion  cometh  neither  from  the  ec»$j 
norjrom  the  west^  nor  from  the  south.  But  God  is  the  judge  / 
he  pfutteth  down  one^  and  setteth  up  another • 

(2*)  The  wisest  and  best  concerted  schemes  of  men  are  of- 
ten baffled,  and  brought  to  nought,^  by  some  unexpected  occur- 
rence of  providence,  which  arguqs  a  divine  cjDntroul,  as  God 
says,  1  Cor*  u  19.  J  will  destroy  {he  wisdom  of  the  wise^  and 
will  bring  to  nothing  the  understanding  of  the  frudent.  And 
who-  is  it  that  can  tm*n  the  counsels  of  men  into  foolishness  ; 
but  an  infinitely  wise  God  ? 

VIU*  The  being  of  a  God  may  be  proved  by  the  fc»«telling 
Suture  events^  which  have  come  to  pass  according*  For, 

1*  No  creature  can,  by  his  own  wisdom  or  sagacity,  foretel 
future  contingent  events  with  a  certain  peremptory  and  infaiii- 
Ue  knowledge,  and  not  by  mere  conjecture,  Isa*  xLu  S4»  Shew 
the  things  that  are  to  come  hereafter ^  that  we  mat/  inow  that  ye 
are  gods.  And  the  reason  is  plain,  because  our  Imowledgje 
teaches  nfi  farther  than  to  see  e&cts,  and  judge  of  diem  .in  and 
by  their  causes*    Thus  we  may  easily  foretel  that  necessary 
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causes  will  produce  those  effects  that  are  agreeable  to  their  na- 
ture :  but  ^riben  the  effect  is  not  necessary,  but  contiagent,  or 
purefy-  arbitreoy,  then  we  have  nothing  tp  judge  by,  and  therer 
fere  caomot  come  to  the  knowledge  of  dungs  future,  without 
an  mtiniation  ^ven  us.  (hereof,  by  him  who  orders  and  disposes 
of  aU  things,  and  that  is  God  :  and  therefore  to  foretei  things  to 
come  in  diis  setose,  }s  an  evident  proof  of  the  being  of  God« 

'2*  That  there  have  been  such  predictions,  and  that  the 
fonetold  have  come  to  pass  accordingly,  is  very  obvious  from 
scriptnre :  and  if  it  be  highly  reasonable  to  believe  that  which 
is  so  weH  attested,  as  scripture  is,  we  are  bound  from  hence  (o 
oondiMie  that  there  is  a  God. 

But  since  we  are  arguing,  at  present,  with  those  who  deny  a 
God,  md  consequently  all  scripture^nrevelation,  we  will  <mly 
suppose  that  th^  whom  we  contend  with  will  allow  that  some 
amtingait  events  have  been  foretold ;  and  then  it  will  follow, 
that  this  could  be  done  no  other  wa}'-,  but  by  some  intimation 
from  one  that  is  omniscient,  and  that  is  God*    * 

IX.  The  being  of  a  God  appears  from  his  providing  for  die 
necessities  of  all  living.     Here  let  us  consider, 

1.  That  there  is  a  natural  instinct  in  all  creatures,  to  take  care 
€ft  and  provide  for  their  young,  before  they  are  capable  of  pro- 
vidtng  for  themselves.  This  is  not  only  observable  in  mankind, 
as  the  prophet  says^  Isa.  xlix.  15.  Can  a  woman  forget  h^r 
9itcJting'  child  P  but  also  in  the  lower  sprt  of  creatures ;  and 
among  diem  in  those  who  are  naturally  most  fierce  and  savage, 
even  they  provide  for  their  yoimg  with  extraordinary  diligence, 
said  sometimes  neglect,  and  almost  starve,  themselves  to  pro* 
vide  for  them,  and  sometimes  endanger, their  own  lives  to  de* 
fend  diem. 

2.  They  bring  forth  their  young  at  the  most  eonvenient  sea- 
son of  the  year,  when  the  grass  begins  to  spring  to  supply  them 
with  food,  and  when  the  fowls  of  the  air  may  get  a  livelihood 
by  picking  Mip  the  seed  that'  is  sown,  and  not  covered  by  the 
earth,  and  when  the  trees  begin  to  put  forth  their  fruits  to  sup«> 
ply  and  feed  them. 

3.  When  they  bring  forth  th^ir  young,  diere  is  a  providence 
diat  provides  the  breast,  the  paps,  the  udder  replenished  with 
milk  to  feed*  them  I  and  there  is  a  natural  instinct  4n  their 
young,  without  instruction,  to  desire  to  receive  their  nourish- 
ment that  ¥ray. 

4.  Providence  has  furnished  many  of  the  beasts  of  the  fields 
with  weapons  for  their  defence,  and  has  given  others  a  natural 
swiftness  to  fly  from  danger,  and  has  provided  holes  and  ca- 
verns in  the  earth  to  seciu^  them  from  those  that  pursue  them^ 
And  dm  canpot  be  the  effect  of  mere  chance,  but  it  is  an  evi? 
dent  proof  of  the  being  of  a  Godt 
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5.  Providence  is^  in  a  peculiar  mmier,  concerned  for  the 
aupply  of  man,  the  noblest  of  all  creatures  in  the  woild ;  He 
gvoeth  food  to  all  fleshy  Psal.  cxxxvi.  25.  Tkou  preserve&t  man 
.a>u/  beasty  Psal  xxxvi*  6.  The  earth  is  stored  widi  variety  of 
.feod ;  and  whereas  the  poor,  which  is  the  greater  part  of  man* 
kind,  coiuiot  purchase  those  far-fetched,  or  costly  dainties^ 
which  are  the  support  of  luxury,  these  may,  by  their  industry, 
provide  that  food  which  is  most  common,  and  with  which  the 
earth  is  plentifully  stored,  whereby  their  lives  and  health  are  as 
well  maintained,  as  the  rich,  who  fare  deliciously  every  day  ; 
and  if  their  families  increase,  and  a  greater  number  is  to  be  pro- 
vided for,  they  generally  have  a  supply  in  proportion  to  dieii: 
increasing  number. 

6.  Providence  has  stdred  the  earth  with  various  medicines, 
^d  given  skill  to  men  to  use  them  as  a  relief  against  the  ma- 
ny sicknesses  that  we  are  exposed  to.  All  these  things,  and  iiir 
numerable  other  instances  that  might  be  given,  argul  the  care 
and  bounty,  and  consequently  prove  the  being  of  God,  whose 
fender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works*  -    , 

Here  let  us  cpnsider  how  the  providence  of  God  provides  for 
the  safety  of  man  against  those  tilings  that  threaten  his  ruin. 

The  contrariety  and  opposition  of  things  one  to  another 
would  bring  widi  them  -  inevitable  destruction,  did  not  provi* 
dence  prevent  it.  As, 

(1.)  Those  things,  which  are  the  greatest  blessings  of  na* 
ture,  wpuld  be  destructive,  were  there  not  a  providence  :  aa 
the  sun  that  enlightens  and  cherishes  the  world  by  its  heat  and  ' 
influence,  woqld  be  t>f  no  advantage,  were  it  situate  at  too  great 
a  distance,  and  wcMjld  biim  it  up  if  it  were  too  npar.  So  d^e  sea 
would  swallow  up,  and  bring  a  deluge  on  the  earth,  if  God  had 
not,  by  his  decree,  fixed  it  within  certain  bpunds,  and  made  the 
shore  an  inclosure  to  it,  and  said  hitherto  shalt  thpvi  go  and  no 
^EUther. 

(3.)  The  elements  are  advantageous  to  us,  by  their  due  tern* 
perature  and  mixture  ;  but,  were  it  otherwise,  they  would  be 
(Jestructive.  So  the  various  humours  and  jarring  principles  in 
f>ur  bodies  wo^ld  tend  to  destroy  us,  but  that  they  are  so  mix- 
ed, as  the  God  pf  nature,  has  tempered  and  disposed  them,  for 
^e  preservation  qf  life  and  healthy 

(3.)  The  wild  bea^t^  would  destroy  us>  had  not  God  put  the 
fear  and  dread  of  man  into  them,  or,  at  least,  caused  them  not 
'  to  desire  to  be  where  men  live ;  tlie  forests  and  desart  phu:es«. 
remote  from  citiesi  being  allotted  for  them  ;  and  some  creatures 
woul4  ^  destructive  to  inen,  by  the  increase  of  their  number, 
did  they  iiot  devour  one  another.  And  insects  would  destroy 
die  fruits  pf  the  earthy  liid  not  one  season  of  the  y^ar  help  for-, 
mot!  their  dcstnictiQiii  9j^  anqtlfer  tei^da  to  breed  ^eni. 
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(A*)  Men  hff  reason' of  their  contrary  tempen  and  interests, 
and  that  malice  and  envy,  which  is  the  consequence  of  our  first 
apostacy,  would  destroy  one  another,  if  there  were  not  a  provi-^ 
dence  diat  restrains  them,  and  gives  a  check  to  that  wicked«- 
ness  that  is  natural  to  them,  whereby  the  world  is  kept  in  a 
greater  measure  of  peace  than  otherwise  it  would  be ;  hence, 
the  Psalmist  says,  Psal*  Ixxvi*  10*  Surely  the  wrath  of  man  ahmll 
prtage  thee  ;  the  remainder  of  wrath  shaH  thou  restrain. 

Mjett*  It  is  objec^d,  by  atheists,  against  the  being  of  a  God, 
diat  the  wicked  are  observed  to  prosper  in  the  world,  and  the 
righteous  are  oppressed*  This  temptation  the  Psalmist  was  al- 
most  overcome  by ;  as  he  says,  my  feet  were  almost  gone;  my 
9tep9  had  well  nigh  slipt*  For  I  was  envious  at  the  fooksh^  when 
I  saw  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked^  Psal*  Ixxiii*  2,  3. 

Answ.  To  this  it  may  be  answered, 

1.  That  the  idea  ofinfinite  so\'ereignty  is  included  in  that  ci 
a  God  ;  and  this  distribution  of  good  and  evil,  if  made  at  any 
dme,  without  regard  to  the  deserts  of  men^  argues^  the  sove» 
reignty  of  providence ;  said  therefore  proves  that  there  is  a 
God,  who  gives  no  account  of  his  matters,  but  has  an  absolute 
right  to  do  what  he  will  with  his  own* 

2*  There  is  a  display  of  infinite  wisdom  in  these  dispensa- 
dons  of  providence,  in  that  the  good  man  is  made  better  by  af- 
fliction, asliereby  the  kindness  and  care  of  proyidence  appears  ; 
and  the  wicked  man  is  forced  to  own,  by  his  daily  experience, 
that  all  the  outward  blessings  he  enjo]^  in  this  world,  cannot 
make  him  easy  or  happy,  or  be  a  sufficient  portion  for  him* 

3.  Outward  prosperity  doth  not  prevent  or  remove  inward 
remorse,  or  terror  of  conscience,  which  embitters  the  joys  of 
the  wicked ;  A  dreadftd  sound  is  in  his  ears  ;  in  prosperity  the 
destroyer  shall  come  upon  him^  Job  xv.  21*  Even  in  laughter 
the  hiart  is  sorrowfid;  and  the  end  of  that  mirth  is  heainnesSy 
Prov.  xiv«  13*  And,  on  the  other  hand,  putward  trouble  in  the 
godly  is  not  inconsistent  with  spiritual  joy  and  inward  peace, 

'  which  is  more  than  a  balance  for  all  the  distresses  they  labour 
mideri  it  is  said,  The  heart  knoxveth  his  own  bitterness^  and  a 
stranger  doth  not  intermeddle  with  his  joy^  Prov.  xiv*  10.  Me^ 
shall  he  satisfied  from  himself  ver*  14* 

4.  We  are  not  to  judge  of  things  according  to  their  present 
a{q>earance,  when  we  detemiine  a  person  happy  of  miserable, 
but  are  to  consider  the  fxod  thereof,  since  every  thing  is  Well  that 
ends  wellf  Thus  the  Psi^mist,  who,  a^  was  befi^re  observed, 
was  staggered  at  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked,  had  his  fieuth  es- 
tablished, by  considering  the  different  events  of  things*  Con- 
cerning the  wicked  he  says  Psal*  Ixxiii*  18,  19,  20*  Thou  didst 
set  them  in  slippery  places  ;  thou  castedst  them  dnvn  to^destrue* 
fiqth  flow  arf  they  brought  H^o  desolation,,  jOS  in  a  moment  / 
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they  are  utteriy  amaumed  wift%  terrors*  As  a  dream  when  one 
awaketh  :  so^  0  Lord^  when  thou  awakesty  thou  shah  despise  their 
image  ;  which  is  a  veiy  beautiful  expression,  nepres^tifig  ali 
their  happiness  as  imaginary,  a  vain  dream,  and  such  as  is  wor- 
thy to  h^  contenmed :  but  as  for  the  righteous,  he  represcnta 
diem  as  under  die  special  pnyteedon  and  gutdanoe  of  God  here^ 
and  at  last  received  to  glory,  and  there  enjoyiQg  1^  as  their 
everlasting  portion. 

Having  considered  how  the  light  of  nature,  and  the  worlcs  of 
God  prove  his  being,  we  shall  proceed  to  sh^w  how  this  appears 
from  scripture,  as  it  is  observed  in  this  answer,  that  the  wgrd 
vsA  Spirit  only  do  suiSciently  and  effiectuaily  reveal  him  imto 
men  tor  thei|-  salvation.  The  arguments  hitherto  laid  down  are 
directed  more  especially  to  th6se  whaare  not  convinced  diat 
there  is  a  God,  and  consequently  deny  die  divine  original  of 
scripture :  but  diis  argument  supposes  a  conviction  of  both ;  but 
jret  it  must  not  be  supposed  unnecess^*^,  in  as  much  as  we  are 
oftentimes  exposed  to  many  temptations,  which  tend  to  stagver 
our  faith ;  so  that  though  we  may  not  peremptorily  deny  mat 
diere  is  a  God,  yet  we  may  desire  some  additional  evidence  of 
his  being  and  perfections,  beyond  what  the  light  of  nature  af- 
fords ;  and  this  we  havfe  in  scripture^  Herein  the  glory  of  God 
shines  forth  with  the  greatest  lustre,  and  we  have  an  account  of 
VEorks  more  glorious  than  those  of  nature,  included  in  the  way 
of  salvation  by  a  Mediator.  The  light  of  nature,  iii^eed,  proves 
that  there  is  a  God ;  but  the  word  of  God  discovers  him  to  us 
as  a  reconciled  God  and  Father  to  all  who  believe,  and  is  also 
attended  .with  diose  internal  convictions  and  evidences  of  diis 
truth,  which  are  the  peculiar  gifts  and  graces  of  the  Holy  Spl-* 
rit ;  and  therefore  it  is  well  observed,  diat  this  knowledge  only 
is  sufficient  and  effectual  to  salvation  ;  which  leads  us  to  con* 
fiider  the  insufficiency  of  the  light  of  nature  to  answer  this  end. 
Th6  knowledge  of  God,  that  may  l>e  attained  thereby,  is  suffi- 
cient, indeed,  in  some  measure,  to  restrain  our  corrupt  passion*^ 
and  it  is  <!ottducive  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  civil  societies : 
It  affords  some  conviction  of  sin,  and,  in  some  respects,  leaves 
men  without  excuse,  and  renders  their  condemnation  less  ag- 
gravated than  that  of  those  who  sin  against  gospel  light  i  but 
yet  it  is  insufficient  to  salvation,  since  it  is  a  truth  of  universal 
extent,  that  there  ts  salvation  in  no  other^  but  in  Christy  Acts 
iv»  12.  and  diat  it  is  life  eternal  to  know  not  oidy  the  true  Gsdy 
Init  yesus  Christy  whom  he  hath  s^nty  John  xvii.  3.  and  this  can- 
not be  known  by  the  light  of  nature,  but  by  divine  revelation ; 
which  leads  us  to  consider  in  what  reM>ect  the  knowledge  of 
God,  as  it  is  contained  in  and  derived  from  scripture,  is  8uffi«-^ 
cient  to  salvation.  ' 

Here  we  do  not  assert  the  sufficient  diert^^  eiaelusive  of  tRc 
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aids  of  divine  grace,  so  as  to  oppose  th^  word  to  tb^  Sph-it : 
therefore  it  is  said,  in  this  answer,  diat  the  word  and  Spirit  of 
God  alone  can  reveal  him  to  men  sufficiently  to  their  sahraition* 
tlie  word  is  a  sufficient  rak,  so  that  we  need  tio  other  to  be  a 
standard  of  6ur  faitht  said  to  direct  us  in  the  way  to  eternal  life ; 
but  it  is  the  Spirit  thai  enaUes  ns  to  regard,  understalid,  and 
^ply  this  rule,  and  to  waUc  according  to  it :  these  two'  are  not. 
to  be  separated ;  the  Spirit  doth  not  save  any  without  the 
wurd^  (u),  and  the  wwd  is  not  efiectucd  to  salvaticm,  unless  made 
so  by  me  Spirit. 

Inat  nothing  short  of  scripture-revdation  is  sufficient  to  sal^. 
ntioa^  will  appear,  if  we  compare  it  with  the'^natund  knc^Iedge 
we  have  of  God*  l^or, 

U  Thougjb  the  light  of  nature  shews  us  that  there  is  a  God, 
^it  dolK  not  fi^y  display  his  perfections,  so  as  they  are  mani- 
fested m  scripture,  wherein  God  is  behdd  in  the  face  of  Christ, 

%»  "Keither  doth  ijt  discover  way  thing.  Of  the  doctrine  of  a 
"triai^  of  ^t^sons  in  the  divine  essence,  who  are  equally  the 
object  of  ^th :  nor  doth  it  give  us  any  intimation  of  Christ,  as 
the  Lord  onr  righteousness,  in  whom  w^  obtain  ibrgpveiieas  of 
sins:  this  is  knoWn  only  by  scriptUre-revelaidon  9  th^efere,. 
since  this  is  necessary  to  salvation,  we  are  bound  to  conclude 
that  the  scripture  alone  is  sufficient  to  lead  to  it. 

3.  The  light  of  nature  su|jgests,  it  is  true,  that  God  is  to  be 
worshipped ;  but  there  is  an  mstituted  way  of  worshipping  him, 
v&kh  d^pen<&  wh6l^  on  divine  Revelation ;  dSkd  since  this  is 
necessary,  it  pvoves  me  necessity  of  scripturb. 

4i  Thoe  is  no  salvation  without  comnl^unien  with  God ;  or 
he  that  does  not  enjoy  him  here,  shall  itot  enjoy  him  for  ever 
hereafter*  Kow  the  ei^yment  of  God  is  what  we  attain  by 
faith,  which  i&  founded  on  scripture.  Thus  the.  apostle  says, 
1  John  i.  3.  Thai  which  we  have  seen  and  heardy  declare  we 
uatoutm^  that  yr  aisf>  mmf  ha^felhwehip  with  us  /  and  truhj 
curJeUowship  i$  vMi  the  Father ^  andtvith  his  son  Jesus  Christ, 

But  since  it  is  one  thing  to  say,  that  the  knowledge  of  God, 
which  is  derived  £rom  scripture^  is  sufficient  to  salvation  in  an 
objective  way;  that  is,  that  it  is  a  sufficient  rule  t^  lead  us  to 
sahraticm,  and  sUiother  thing  to  say,  that  it  is  made  effectual 
thereunto :  we  are  now  to  inquire  when  it.  is  made  so.  ^  In  an- 
swer to  whichy  let  us  consider,  that  the^octrines  contained  in 
scripture  arb  made  efiectual  to  salvation ;  not  by  all  the  skill  or 
irisdomof  mctir  reptesenting  them  in  their  truest  light,  nor  by 
all  the  power  of  reasoning,  which  we  are  eapable  of,  without 
the  aids  of  divuie  grace,  bat  diey  are  made  effectual  by  tlie 
Spirit  f  and  this  he  ooes, 


ja^-i/::  M  E'  ■■■  I..    .■!".  .i*^— ^ 


(a)  See  ttis  doubtful  doctrine  discussed  post  C^uest  60. 
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(1.)  By  the  hitemal  illumination  of  the  mind,  giving  a  spirit-' 
ual  discerning  of  divine  trud\,  irhith  the  natural  man  receiveth 
not,  as  the  aposde  says,  1  Cor.  ii.  14«  and  it  is  called,  2  Cor. 
iv.  6»  a  shining-  into  our  hearts^  to  give  the  light  of  the  know- 
kdge  of  the  glory  of  God,  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ. 

(2.)  By  subduing  the  obstinate  ndll  of  man,  and  so  enabling 
it  to  yield  to  a  ready,  chearful,  and  universal  obedience  to  the 
divine  commands  contained  in  scripture ;  and,  in  particular,  in- 
clining it  to  own  Christ's  authority,  as  king  of  saints ;  and  to 
say,  as  converted  Paul  did,  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to 
do  ?  Acts  ix«  6» 

•  (3.)  He  works  upon  our  affections,  exciting  in  us  holy  de- 
sires after  God  and  Christ,  and  a  very  high  esteem  and  value 
for  divine  truth,  emd  removes  all  those  prejudices  which 
.  are  in  our  minds  against  it,  opens  and  enlarges  our  hearts  to  re- 
ceive the  word,  uid  comply  with  all  the  commands  thereof, 
thus.  Acts  xvi.  14.  The  Lord  opened  the  heart  of  Lydia,  that 
she  attended  to  the  things  that  we're  spoken  of  Paul,  oo  David 
prays,  Psal*  cxix.  18«  compared  with  v.  5.  Open  thou  mine 
eyes,  that  I  may  behold  wondrous  things  out  of  thy  brw*  0  that 
my  ways  were  directed  to  keep  thy  statutes  ! 


Quest.  III.     What  is  the  Word  of  God  f 

Answ.  The  holy  scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
^   are  the  word  of  God,  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  obedience* 

IN  speaking  to  this  answer,  we  shall  consider  the  several 
names  by  which  the  scripture  is  set  forth  with  the  import 
thereof,  and  more  particularly  that  by  which  it  is  most  known  ; 
to  wit,  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  then  speak  of  it  as  a 
rule  of  faith  and  obedience. 

I.  Ther?  are  several  names  given  to  the  word  of  God,  in 
Psalm  cxix.  one  of  which  is  found  in  almost  every  verse 
thereof. 

It  is  sometimes  called  his  law,  statutes,  precepts,  command- 
ments, or  ordinances,  (a)  to  signify  his  authority  and  power  to 


(a)  He  who  has  created  all  things,  with  all  their  relktionsy  and  who  is  the  iinl.. 
vmui  Sovereign,  has  a  right  to  the  aJlegianoe  of  his  rational  creatures,  and  they 
arc  imder  obligrition  to  obey  liis  laws,  beca,U8e  it  is  his  will  tha,t  they  should  <io 
80.  He  has  cotu)ectcd  our  interest  with  our  duty,  as  a  mothne  to  obedience,  and 
because  he  is  good ;  but  if  we  should  substitute  utili^  for  his  authority,  and  coa- 
form  to  his  laws,  merely  because  thev  are  advantageous,  we  sebel  against  our  So* 
vcreign,  and  renounce  his  authority,  that  we  may  pursue  our  own  advantage.  Vir- 
tue is  amiable  for  its  intrinsic  rectitude.  If  we  choose  to  practice  it  morely  be. 
cause  b^auttfid,  we  please  ourselves ;  and  though  the  excellency  of  virtue  is  in- 
tended as  a  motive,  and  it  is  well  for  the  man  wno  is  charmed  by  it,  yet,  if  this  be 
the  only  inducement,  be  has  lost  at^i  of  the  Divine  authority,  and  nis  virtue  is 
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demand  obedience  of  his  creatures  which  he  dotn  therein,  atid 
shews  us  in  what  ptuticular  instances,  and  bow  ;we  ve  to  yield 
obedience  to  it. 

It  is  also  called  his  judgments,  implying  that  he  is  the  ffreat 
Judge  of  the  world,  and  that  he  will  deal  with  men  in  a  judi- 
cal way,  according  to  their  works,  as  agreedble  or  disagree* 
d^  to  this  law  of  his,  contained  in  his  word;  and,  for  this  rea- 
SOD,  it  is  also  called  his  righteoumess,  because  all  that  he  com*- 
mandB  in  his  word  is  holy  and  just,  and  his  service  Ughly  rea- 
sonable. / 

It  is  also  called  God^s  testimonies,  aa  contaiuing  the  witness, 
evidence  or  record,  that  he  baa  given  to  his  own  perfections^ 
whereby  he  has  demonstrated  them  to  tbe  wotld.  "nius  we  are 
aaid»  2  Cor.  iii.  18.  Ta  behold^  as  in  a  gUuMy  the  glory  of  the 
Lord.         > 

It  is  also  called  his  way,  as  containiag  a  declaration  of  the 
glorious  w'orks  that  he  has  done,  both  of  natujne  and  grace ;  the 
various  methods  of  his  dealing  with  men,  or  the  way  that  they 
should  walk  in,  which  leads  to  eternal  life. 

Moreover,  it  is  called,  Rom.  iii.  2.  The  oracles  of  God,  to 
denote  that  many  things  contained  in  it  could  not  have  been 
known  by  us  till  he  was  pleased  to  reveal  them  therein.  Agree- 

■o  obedieooe  to  the  lawB  of  God.  If  the  obligation  of  virtue  be  foi^ided  solely  on 
its  atiljtf ^  beftuty,  we  ate  at  liberty  to  fer^o  our  advantagey  or  pleasure  with- 
oat  guilty  and  remorse  of  conacienoe  wUl  be  uxiaccountable.  It  it  alao^/  ondpr^ 
>ery  that  we  should  practioeTirt^  but  this  18  Ad  more  to  be  substituted  for  the 
"Dkimt  authority,  tnm  the  other  motives  of  advantage  or  pleasure.  If  it  be  db- 
jected^  that  the  fitness  of  moral  good  is  eternal,  and  a  rule  even  to  Deity,  and  so 
■119^  be  deemed  afoundation  of  m  oUigation  of  human  virtue.  It  is  conceded 
thai  the  fitness  of  virtue  is  eternal,  ht  God  is  etonal,  and  has  been  always  holy, 
and  just;  in  the  same  manner  also  the  beauty  of  virtue  ia  eternal;  butto  siqipose 
these  to  have  existed  anterior  to  thought  and  action,  and  to  be  independent  of  an 
cfeenslhr  and  immutahlf  ^^y  ^^  ^  ^  indulge  the  mind  in  speculations,  which. 
Id  say  the  least  of  them,  are  groundless.  We  may  as  well  assign  a  cause  to  eter- 
nal existence,  as  to  eteinal  holiness.  When  the  Creator  formed  the  Universe  of  in* 
tdligeit  creatures,  he  gfive  them,  with  their  existence,  the  various  relations  and 
drcunistances  which  sprang  up  with  them :  and  their  obligations  with  respect  to 
ban  and  his  wofks  originated  at  the  same  time,  and  from  the  same  source ;  which 
oottU  be  no  other  than  the  Divine  pleasure ;  and  the  positive  express  appoint- 
ments, which  have  been  since  simer-added,  rest  upon  the  same  basis,  the  will  of 
God. 

That  we  might  discern  his  will  and  conform  to  it,  he  has  set  befi>re  us  his  own 
character,  which  in  all  thmgs  is  good.  He  has  given  us  reason,  or  active  inteUec- 
foal  powers  capable  of  pursuing  uie  truth,  and  discovering  his  character,  as  a  rule 
of  our  conduct  And  because  reason  is  matured  by  slow  degrees,  snd  the  advan- 
lBges.for  its  improvement  are  unequal,  he  has  given  us  a  sense  susceptible  of  the 
impressitnB  of  good  and  evil,  by  which  we  can  distinguish  between  moral  good 
and  evil  almost  as  easily,  as  by  our  natural  senses  we  £scem  the  differences  be- 
tween  light  and  darkness,  sweetness  and  bitterness ;  and  thus  has  he  rendered  the 
judgment  upon  our  own  actions  almost  always  unavoidable.  The  light  of  nature 
DBS  been  confirmed  by  express  reveUUon ;  anci  because  the  law  of  nature  identifies 
itself  with  the  written  law  of  God,  the  obligation  of  both  rests  upon  the  same 
fomdatJoQ,  the  Sovereign  will. 

Vol.  L  O 
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ably  hereto,  the  apostle  speaks  of  the  great  things  contained  iit 
the  gospel)  as  being  hid  in  God ;  hid  from  ages  and  generations 
past,  but  now  made  manifest  to  the  saints,  £ph.  iii.  9,  Col. 
1.26.  ' 

Again  it  is  sometimes  called  the  gospel,  especially  those 

?arts  of  scripture  which  contain  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  by 
)hrist,  or  the  method  which  God  ordained  for  the  taking  away 
the  guilt,  and  subduing  the  power  of  sin  ;  and  particularly  the 
apostle  calls  it.  The  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  God i  1  Tim. 
i.  11.  and  the  gospel  of  our  salvation.  Eph.  i.  13. 

And,  in  this  answer,  it  is  called  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment ;  that  part  of  it  which  was  written  before  our  Saviour's 
incarnation,  which  contains  a  relation  of  God's  dealings  with 
his  church,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  that  time,  or  a 
prediction  of  what  should  be  fulfilled  in  following  ages,  is  called 
the  Old  Testament.  The  other  which  contains  an  account  of 
God's  dispensation  of  gface,  from  Christ's  first  to  his  second 
coming  is  called  the  New. 

A  testament  is  the  declared  or  written  will  of  a  person,  in 
which  some  things  are  given  to  those  who  are  concerned  or  de- 
scribed thehein.  Thus  the  scripture  is  God^s  written  will  or  tes- 
tament, containing  an  account  of  what  he  has  freely  given  in 
his  covenant  of  grace  to  fallen  man ;  and  this  is  the  principal 
subject  matter  of  scripture,  as  a  testament ;  therefore  it  contains 
an  account, 

1.  Of  many  valuable  legacies  given  to  the  heirs  of  salvation ; 
the  blessings  of  both  worlds,  all  die  privileges  contained  in 
those  great  and  precious  promises,  with  which  the  scripture  so 
abounds.  Thus  it  is  said,  Thou  shalt  guide  me  with  thy  counsel^ 
xmd  afierrvard  receive  me  to  glory  ;  Psal.  Ixiii.  24.  and  the  Lord 
will  give  grace  and  glory  ^  Psal.  Ixxxiv.  11. 

2.  It  describes  the  testator  Christ,  who  gives  eternal  life  to 
his  people,  and  confirms  all  the  promises  which  are  made  in 
him';  as  they  are  said,  2  Cor.  i.  20.  To  be  in  htm  yea  andameriy 
to  the  glory  of  God i  and  more  especially  he  ratified  this  testa- 
ment £|y  his  death  as.  the  same  apostle  observes,  which  is  a 
known  maxim  of  the  civil  law,  that  where  a  testament  is^  there 
mustofneces  ity  be  the  death  of  the  testator^  (a)  rlldb*  ix.  16, 
17*  upon  which  the  force  or  vsuidity  thereof  depends.  And  the 
word  of  God  gives  us  a  large  account  how  all  the  blessings, 
which  God  bestowed  upon  his  people,  receive  their  validity  from 
the  death  of  Christ. 

3.  It  also  discovers  to  us  who  are  the  heirs,  or  leMtees,  to 
whom  these  blessings  are  given,  who  are  described  therein,  as 


a     rr. 


(a)  Where  a  covenant  ts,  there  sliould  be  the  de&th  of  thb  devoted  victim. 
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repaying,  believing,  returning  sixmers,  who  may  lay  claim  (o 
the  blessings  of  the  covenant  of  grace* 

4.  It  has  several  seals  annexed  to  it,  viz*  the  sacraments  un- 
der the  Old  and  New  Testament,  of  which  we  have  a  particu- 
lar account  in  scripture. 

This  leads  us  to  consider  how  the  scripture  is  otherwise  di- 
vided or  distinguishedt 

(1.)  As  to  the  Old  Testament|  it  is  sometimes  distinguished 
or  divided  into  Moses  and  the  prophets  ;  Luke  xvi.  29*  or  Mth 
«rt,  the  prophets^  and  the  psalms^  Luke  xxiv*  44.  And  it  may 
be  considered  also  as  containing  historical  and  prophetic  wri* 
dugs,  and  others  that  are  more  especially  doctrinal  or  poetical ; 
and  the  prophets  may  be  considered  as  to  the  time  when  th^y 
wrote,  aoHie  before  and  others  after  the  captivity*  They  may 
also  be  dbtinguished  as  to  tlie  subject  matter  of  them  :  some 
contain  a  very  clear  and  particular  account  of  thi.  person  and 
kingdom  of  Christ,  ^*  j^«  Isaiah  who  is,  for  this  reason,  by  some, 
called  the  evangelical  prophet*  Others  contain  reproofs,  and 
denounce  and  lament  approaching  judgments,  as  the  prophet 
Jeremiah.  Others  encourage  the  building  of  the  temple,  the 
setting  up  the  worship  of  God,  and  the  reformation  of  the  peo- 
ple upon  their  return  from  captivi^ :  thus  Zeclxariah  and  Hagr 
gai.  As  for  the  historical  parts  of  scripture,  these  either  cofi- 
tain  an  account  of  God's  dealings  with  his  people  before  the 
captivity ;  as  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  ^c.  or  after  it, 
as  EzTB,  and  Nehemiah. 

(2.)  The  books  of  the  New  Testament  may  be  thus  divided. 
Some  of  them  are  historical,  viz*  such  as  contain  the  life  and 
death  of  our  Saviour,  ad  the  four  gospels,  o^  the  ministry  of  the 
aposdes,  and  the  first  planting  and  spreading  of  the  gospel,  as 
the  Acts  of  the  Aposdes.  Others  are  more  especially  doctrinal, 
and  are  wrote  in  tne  form  of  an  epistle  by  the  aposde  Paul,. 
and  some  other  of  the  apostles. 

One  book  is  prophetical,  as  the  Revelations,  wherein  is  fore- 
told the  different  state  and  condition  of  the  church,  the  perse- 
cutions it  should  meet  with  from  its  Anti-christian  enemies,  its 
final  victory  over  them,  and  its  triumphs,  as  reigning  with 
Christ  in  his  kingdom. 

This  leads  us  to  consider,  when  God  first  revealed  his  will 
to  man  in  scripture,  and  how  this  revelation  was  gradually  en- 
larged, and  transmitted  down  to  the  church  in  succeeding  age?. 
There  was  no  written  word,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
tin  Moses's  time,  which  was  between  two  and  three  thousand 
years ;  and  it  was  almost  a  thousand  years  longer  before  the 
canon  of  the  Old  Testament  was  completed  by  Malachi  the 
last  prophet,  and  some  hundred  years  after  that  before  the 
of  the  New  Testament  was  given ;  so  tliat  God  revealed 
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his  will,  as  the  apostle  says,  in  the  beginning  ol  the  episde  t6 
the  Hebrews,  at  sundry  timesy  as  well  as  in  divert  manners ^  and 
by  divers  inspired  writers.  -    ' 

-  Notwithstanding  the  church,  before  h  had  a  written  wonl, 
was  not  destitute  of  a  rule  of  faith  and  obedience,  neither  were 
they  unacquainted  with  the  way  of  sahrMJon ;  for  to  siimpose 
this,  would  be  greatly  to  detract  froih  the  glory  of  the  mvine 
government,  and  reflect  on  God's  goodness ;  thef-efbre  he  took 
diher  ways  to  snpply  the  want  of  a  written  word,  and  hereby 
^wed  his  sovereignty,  in  that  he  can  make  known  his  wiU 
what  way  he  pleases,  and  his  wisdom  and  goodness,  in  siving 
his  written  word  at  such  a  time  when  the  neoessities  ot  -men 
n^ost  required  it.  This  will  appear,  if  we  consider, 

1.  Tluit  when  there  was  no  written  word,  the  Son  of  God 
frequently  condescended  to  appear  himself,  and  convene  with 
man,  and  so  revealed  his  mind  and  will  to  him« 

2.  There  was  the  ministry  of  angels  subservient  to  this  end, 
in  which  respect  the  vord  was  often  spoken  by  angels,  sent  to 
instruct  men  in  the  mind  and  will  of  God. 

3.  The  church  had  among  them' all  this  while,  more  or  lest, 
the  spirit  of  prophecy,  whereby  many  were  instructed  in  the 
-spixA  of  God ;  and  though  they  were  not  commanded  to  conk> 
mit  what  they  received  by  inspiration  to  writing,  yet  they 
were  hereby  furnished  to  instruct  others  in  the  way  of  salva- 
tion. Thus  Enoch  is  said  to  have  prophesied  in  his  day ;  Jude 
ver.  14,  15.  and  Noah  is  called,  a  preacher  of  righteouines$^ 
9  Pet.  ii.  5.  Heb.  xi.  7* 

4.  Great  part  of  this  time  the  live^  of  men  were  very  long, 
{viz.)  eight  or  nine  hundred  years,  and  so  the  same  pencms 
might  transmit  the  word  of  God  by  their  own  living  testimony. 

5.  Afterwards  in  the  latter  part  of  this  interval  ot  time,  when 
there  was  no  written  word,  the  world  apostatised  from  God^ 
and  almost  all  flesh  corrupted  their  way ;  not  for  want  of  a  8uf<» 
ficient  rule  of  obedience,  but  through  the  perverseness  and  de-^ 
pravity  of  their  nature  ;  and  afterwards  tne  world  was  almost 
wholly  sunk  into  idolatry,  and  so  were  judicisdiy  excluded  from 
God's  special  care ;  and  since  Abraham's  £amily  was  the  only 
church  that  remained  in  the  world,  God  continued  to  commu- 
nicate to  them  the  knowledge  of  his  will  in  those  extraordiaaiy 
ways,  as  he  had  done  to  the  faithful  in  former  ages* 

6.  When  man's  life  was  shortened,  and  reduced  to  the  same 
standard,  as  now  it  is,  of  threescore  and  ten  years,  and  die 
church  was  very  numerous,  increased  to  a  great  nadon,  and 
G6d  had  promised  that  he  would  increase  them  yet  more,  then 
they  stood  in  greater  need  of  a  written  word  to  prevent  the*in-i> 
coniteniences  that  might  have  arisen  from  their  continuing  anjr 
longer  widiout  one,  and  God  thought  fit,  as^  a  great  instanoeef' 
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ftro^  to  man,  to  command  Moses  to  write  his  bv,  as  a  stand- 
ing rule  of  iaith  and  obedience  to  his  church. 

This  leads  us  to  consider  a  very  important  question^  viz* 
whether  the  church,  under  Ae  Old  Testament  dispensation, 
understood  this  writtm  word,  or  the  spiritual  meaning  of  those  * 
kwsthat  are  oootained  therein?  Some,  indeed, 'have  thought; 
that  the  state  of  die  church,  befiure  Christ  came  in  the  flesh, 
was  atteoded  with  so  much  darkness,  that  they  did  not  knbW 
die  way  of  saJvatkm,  though  they  had,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the 
scripHures  of  the  (Hd  Testament.  The  Papistt  generally  assert, 
that  thrr  did  not;  and  therefore  they  fancy,  that  all  who  lived 
befote  Chrxat's  time,  were  shut  up  In  a  prison,  where  they  re^ 
mained  till  he  went  from  the  cross  to  reveal  himself  to  them, 
and  so,  sm  their  leader,  to  conduct  them  in  triumph  to  heaveti. 
And  some  Protestants  think  the  state  of  all  who  lived  in  those 
times,  to  have  been  attended  with  so  much  darkness,  that  they 
knew  but  little  of  Christ  and  his  gospd,  though  shadowed  forth, 
or  typified  by  the  ceremonial  law ;  which  they  found  on  such- 
like {daces  of  scripture  as  that,  where  Moses  is  said  to  have 
fKi  a  9ail  over  hUfacCj  that  the  children  of  Israel  could  not  sted- 
Joitbf  hok  to  the  end  of  that  which  is  abolished;  and  thaf  this 
fOf/  is  done  awety  in  Christy  2  Cor.  iii.  13,  14.  and  those  scrip- 
toies  that  speak  of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  as  a  mght  of  dark- 
ness^ compmd  with  that  of  the  gospel,  which  is  represented  as 
A  perfect  dauy  or  the  rising  of  the  sun^  Isa.  xxu  11.  Cant^  ii. 
IT.  Maladtt  iv.  %  And  as  tnese  extend  the  darkness  of  that 
(fiqiensation  farther  than,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  they  ought  to 
do,  so  they  speak  more  <^  the  wrath,  bondage,  and  terror  that 
attend  it,  than  they  have  ground  to  do,  especially  wheti  they 
make  it  uniyersal ;  since  there  are  several  reasons,  which  may 
indiKe  us  to  believe  that  the  churcli,  at  that  time,  understood  a 
great  deal  more  of  the  gospel,  shadowed  forth  in  the  ceremo- 
nial law,  and  had  more  communion  with  God,  and  less  wrath, 
tenor,  or  bondaae,  than  these  suppose  they  had ;  for  which  I 
woold  ofer  the  following  reasons, 

1.  Some  of  the  Old  Testament  saints  have  ei^ressed  a  great 
degree  of  fiddi  in  Clvist,  and  love  to  him,  whom  they .  expect- 
ed to  oome  in  our  nature  ;  and  many  of  the  prophets,  in  their 
inspired  writings,  have  discovered  that  they  were  not  strangers 
to  the  way  of  redemption  and  reconciliation  to  God  by  him, 
as  the  Lord  our  righteousness.  A'  multitude  of  scriptures 
nig^t  be  cited,  that  speak  of  Christ,  and  salvation  by  him  in 
die  Old  Testament,  Jer.  xxiii.  5, 6.  Zech.  xiii.  7.  PsaL  xxxiii. 
1, 2.  compared  widi  Rom.  iv.  6.  Thus  Abraham  is  described, 
as  rejoicing  to  see  his  day^  John  viii.  56.  and  the  prophet  Isaiah 
^  so  vexy  particular  and  express  in  the  account  he  gives  of  his 
pcnw  aod  offices,  that  I  cannot  see  how  any  one  can  rcasona- 
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Uy  cpndude  him  to  have  been  whoQy  a  $tiiHigf  r  l«  <he  gotp^ 
himself,  Issu  xxii,  25.  ch.  lii.  13,  14,  15*  Cun  any  one  think 
this,  whp  reads  hi3  53d  chaplerf  where  be  ^eats  of  his  life, 
death,  sufferings,  9ad  offices,  and  of  the  way  of  9dvatioii  hy  him  f 

,  Object •  It  is  objected  hereunto  that  the  prophets  who  deli* 
vered  these  evangelical  truths,  understood  but  little  of  them 
theniselvps,  because  of  the  darkness  of  the  dispensation  they 
were  under.  Thus  it  is  said,  1  Pet*  i.  IQ,  Uy  1^  that#Ar:/^r<9- 
phets^  indeed,  searched  into  the  meaning  of  their  own  predic- 
tfOQs,  but  to  no  purpose ;  for  it  %va$  re^eakd  to  $hemy  that  ngt 
vnto  themselves^  iui  unto  i^,  they  ministered;  that  is,  the  ac* 
count  they  gave  of  our  Saviour  was  not  designed  to  be  under- 
stood by  them,  but  us  in  this  present  go^pelndispens^tiotr 

.  Atmu.  The  ^uiswer  that  may  be  givep  to  this  ohjeetion  iSf^ 
that  though  the  prophets  are  repreaeated  a3  enquiring  m^  thf 
meaning  of  tlieir  own  prophecies,  yet  it  dpth  not  follow  from 
thence  that  they  had  but  little  or  no  imderSMiding  of  them : 
all  that  can  be  gathered  from  it  is,  that  they  stildiibd  them,  aa 
their  own  salvation  was  concerned  therein;  hut  we  must  not 
suppose  tliat  they  did  this  to  no  purpose,  as  what  they  Wf^e  not 
able  to  understand  $  and  when  it  is  farther  said  in  this  .scrip- 
ture,  that  not  unto  themselves^  but  unto  uSy  tk^if  did  minster  thf 
thing's  that  are  now  reported;  the  meaning  is,  not  that  they  did 
not  understand  those  things,  or  had  not  much  concern  in  (hem, 
hut  that  the  glory  of  the  gospel  state,  that  was  foretold  in  their 
prophecies,  was  what  we  should  behold  with  our  eyes,  and  not 
they  themselves,  in  which  sense  they  are  said  not  to  minister  to 
themsehes^  but  to  us;  bo  that  this  objection  hath  no  fonie  in  it 
to  overthrow  the  argument  we  are  maintaining ;  we  therefore 
proceed  to  consider, 

2.  That  it  is  certain,  that  the  whole  ceremonial  law  had  a 
spiritual  meaning  annexed  to  it ;  for  it  is  said,  That  the  law 
was  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come^  Hebt  x.  1*  and  that  all 
those  things  happened  to  tlhemfor  ensampkSy  [or  types]  and  they 
are  written  for  our  admonition^  1  Cor.  x.  !!• 

3.  It  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  spiritual  meaning 
of  the  ceremonial  law  should  not  be  known  by  those  to  %vhoni 
it  was  principally  given ;  or  that  the  gospel,  wrapt  up  therein, 
should  not  be  seen  through  this  shadow  till  the  dispensation 
was  abolished,  the  ceremonial  law  abrogated,  and  the  nation 
cast  off  to  whom  it  was  given. 

4.  If  the  knowledge  of  the  gonpel,  or  faith  in  Christ,  which 
is  founded  upon  it,  be  necessar}^  for  our  salvati(Mi,  it  was  nc^ 
cessary  for  the  salvation  of  th(we  who  lived  in  former  ages ;  for 
it  was  as  miich  a  truth  then  as  it  is  now,  that  there  is  salvation 
in  no  other;  therefore  the  church  of  old  were  obliged  to  believe 
in  him  to  eome,  as  much  as  we  are  to  believe  in  him  as  already 
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eorae ;  but  it  is  incmwiscentwifih  the  divine  goodness  to  require 
this  knowledge,  and  not  to  give  th&m  any  expedient  to  attain 
iif  ihereiore  we  mttsi  tith»  mnpftoaetbis -knowledge  attainuble 
by  diem,  and  ccmsequenlly  that  he  was  fet^eaaled  to  diem,  or 
else  they  must  be  excluded  frt>m  a  possibility  of  salvation,  when,  - 
at  the  same  time,  they  were  obliged  to  believe  in  Christ,  which 
diey  could  not  do,  because  they  did  not  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  that  law,  which  was  the  only  means  of  revealing  him  to 
them ;  or  if  Christ  wsti  revealed  in  the  ceremonial  law,  and 
they  had  no  way  to.  understand  it,  it  is  all  one  as  though  he 
had  not  been  revealed  therein* 

5.  They  bad  sufficient  helps  for  the  understanding  the  spi- 
ritual meaning  thereof,  viz*  not  only  some  hints  of  explication, 
^ven  in  the  Old  Testament,  but,  besides  these,  there  was, 

(1.)  Extraordinary  revelaitfon  and  inspiration,  with  which  the 
Jewish  church  tnore  or  less,  ^vas  favoured,  almost  throughout 
all  the  ages  thereof;  and  hereby  it  is  more  than  prol^aUe  that, 
together  with  the  canon  of  >  the  Old  Testament,  they  received 
the  spiritual  sense  and  meaning  of  those  things  which  were 
contained  thereinl  * 

(2.)  There  was  one  whole  tribe,  viz.  that  of  Levi,  that  was 
almost  wholly  employed  ki  studying  and  explaining  the  law  of 
God ;  therefor^  it  is  said.  They  shall  teach  yacoh  thy  judg- 
mentSj  and  brael  thy  hw^  Deut.  xxxiii.  10.  and  that  the  priest's 
Hfs  should  Jkeep  in&tifkdge^  otu/  they  should  seek  the  law  at  his 
niouth;  Mai.  ii.  7*  that  is,  the  priests  should,  by  all  proper 
methods,  understand  the  meaning  of  the  law,  that  they  might 
be  able  to  teach  the  .people,  when  coming  to  be  instructed  by  them. 

(3.)  There  were  among  them  several  schools  of  the  prophets 
(in  some  ages  at  least  of  the  Jewish  church)  in  which  some 
had  extraordinary  revelations ;  and  they  that  had  them  not, 
loade  the  scriptures  their  study,  that  they  might  be  able  to  in- 
struct others ;  so  that,  from  all  this,  it  appears  that  they  had  a 
great  deal  of  knowledge  of  divine  truths,  and  the  spiritusd  mean-  ^ 
ing  of  the  Old  Testamesit ;  though  yet  we  will  not  deny  that  the 
gospel  dispensation  hath  a  clearer  light,  and  excels  in  glor}%  (a.) 
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Tcanbc«D«t 

C»fte. 


(«)  PROPHATS  BEFORE  THE  CAiniVlTY. 
With  the  onfipr  and  times  of  their  Propheciet, 


U12  A>L\ZIAH  king  of  Judah  ^         Jonah  sent  witlv  a  m#f  sage.  2  Kinjpi 

Jeroboam  II.  kin^  of  Israel  3  xiii.  30.  xiv.  25. 

600  Uzzbhkin^of  JiUdah^  t^i*'-: 


IX. 


800  Jeroboam  H.  king  of  Isi-acl  \  .  ^_  . 

Uzziah  king  of  Judah  5  Amos  J. 

M  Jeroboam  II  Uzziah  Hosea  i.  ii.  ill. 

772  Menibem  L  Moscaiv. 

rrO  McOakem  H.  J»B:ih  i.  ii.  iii.  Iv. 
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We  shall  now  nroceed  to  colder,  hcnw  fiir  At  Old  Tegte- 
xnent  is  a  rule  of  laith  and  obedience  to  oa,  tliotig^  that  dis- 


759  Uznidi  52.  Pdcah  1. 
753  JoOudh  5.  Pdnh  7. 
v742  Ahaz  1.  Pdcah  1& 

In  the  8tme  ^ear 

^Ih  the  same  year' 
740  AhazS.  P(dcah20L 

In  the  same  year 
739  Aphaz4.  > 

726  HftiduahS. 

In  the  tame  year 

725  Hezekiah  3.  Hoihca  6. 

720  Hese)dah7. 
\715  Hezekiah  13. 

714  HezdkJah  14w 

714  Hezekiah  14. 
In  the  same  year 
In  die  same  year 

713  Hezekiah  15. 
In  the  same  year 

710  Hezekiah  1& 

In  the  same  year 
In  the  sane  year 

698  Manassehl. 

628  Josiah  13. 

623  Joaiah  18. 


611 

610 

eo6 


605 
603 
599 


598 


596 

595 

594 
593 

591 


Isaiah  id.  H.  liL  iiTk  ▼. 

Jficahi.^ 

Isaiah  til 

Isaiah  viiL  ix.  X. 

Isaiahxvii*^ 

iiaiah  i* 

IsatahzxriiL 

Hose^v.  tL 

Isaiah  zir.  w.  28^  i0c, 

Itaiah  xv*XTL 

CHoaeam<«-zir. 

C  Micah  iii  xv.  v.  vi.  vii 
Nahmn  i.  iL  iii 
baiah  K^Bir-4cxTiL 
Isaiah  zzxriiL 
Isaiah  xzix 

Isaiah  zziL  rtr.  1—15. 
InbhxxL 


Josiah  31. 

Jeboiakim  1. 

In  the  same  year 

Jdioiakim4. 

&i  the  same  year 

In  the  same  year 

In  the  same  year 

In  the  same  year 

In  the  same  year 

Jehoiakim  5. 

Jehoiakim  7. 

Zedekiah  1. 

In  the  same  year 

.In  the  same  year 

fo  the  same  year 

In  the  same  year 

Zedekiah  2. 

In  the  same  year 

In  the  same  year 

Zedekiah  4. 

In  the  same  year 

Zedekiah  5.  Jehoiachin's  capt  5. 

Zedekiah  6.  Jehmachin's  capt.  6. 

Zedekiah  7.  Jehoiachin's  capt  7. 

In  the  same  year,  fifUi  month 

Zedekiah  9.  Jchcaachin's  cxpLS- 

Intheaameytar 


xvitLjax. 

X.  Ter.  5»  C/c.  xi.  xii.  xiii^xir.  vtr. 
28,  tf c. 
baiah  xxxinL  xxxvii. 
&aiah  xt^Xliil  &c. 
Isaiah  xxil  vtr,  15. 
Jeremiah  L  li. 
Jiercmiah  xl  to*.  1<— 18l 
Jeremiah  iii^—x.  xii^-<xxL 
Jeremiah  xL  vtt,  1%,  he 
Habbakkuk  L  u.  iU.  ZepbttiahliLiii. 
Jeremiah  xxil  ver.  1—24. 
Jewiman  juitL 
Jeiemiablxr. 
Jeremiah  xxxv. 
Jeremiah  xhrL 
Jeremiah  xxxvl  fcr.  !<*#• 
Jeroniah^r. 

Daniel  i.  .^ 

Jeremiah  xxxtL  rer.  9*  C/c. 
DuiiellL 

Jeremiah  xxiL  rer.  24^  C#c. 
Jeremiah  xxiiL 
Jeremiah  ziii.  ret,  13»  £/c. 
Jeremiah  xxiv. 
Jeremiah  xlix.  rer.  34^  &e. 
Jeremiah  xxix. 
Jeremiah 
Jeremiah 
Jeremu'i  xxviiL 
Jeremiah  1.  IL 
BzekieJ  L — ^vii. 
Ezekiel  viiL— xL 
Ezekiel  xii. — xix. 
Ezekiel  xx.— xxiiL 
Jeremiah  xxi.  xxxir.  rer.  1 — 8L 
Jeremiah  xlviL 
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pehsaticm  be  abolished  ;_for  we 
part  of  scripture,^or  that  it  does 


are  not  to  reckon  it  an  useless 

♦  _  ^ 

not  at  all  concern  us*  Since, 


In  the  same  year 
In  the  tame  year 
590  Zedekiali  10.  J 

la 

In  tbe  same  year 
In  the  same  year 
In  the  same  year 
In  the  same  year 
In  the  same  year 
In  the  same  year 
In  tbe  same  year 
In  tbe  same  year 
599  Zedebah  11.  Jehoiacbm't  capt 
U.  first  month 

In  the  same  year,  Aird  month 
In  tbe  same  year,  finirth  month 

In  the  aame  year,  fifth  o^  sixth 

month  I 

In  the  same  year  "» 


Jeremiah  xlviiL  xlix.  ver.'l— 34 
Ezekiel  zziv.  zxr. 
*s  capt.    Jeremiah  zxxvii.  ver.  1— -U. 


Jeremiah  xxxir.  ver.  8,  ^e. 
Jeremiah  xxxvii.  ver.  11—16. 
Jeremiah  xxxii.  xxiii 
Ezekiel  xxix.*ver.  1-^17.  xsz. 
Jeremiah  xxxvii.  ver.  17>  &c. 
Jeremiah  xxxviii.  ver.  1—14. 
Jeremiah  xxxix.  ver.  15,  6fc. 
Jeremiah  xxxviii  ver.  14,  &c. 

Ezekiel  xxxvi.  xxxviL  xxxviii. 

Ezekiel  xxxi. 

Jerenuah  xxxix.  ver.  1— IL  VX.  ver. 

1—30. 
Jeremiah  xxxix.  ver.  11*^15.  xl.  vex^. 

1— r. 

Jeremiah  xL  ver.  7.  xlL  xHi.  xUiL  xliv. 
ver.  1—8. 


Bzekiel  xxxiiL 

Ezekiel  xxxii.  ^  \ 

Ezekiel  xxxiv.  xxxvi.  xxxvii.  xxxvli?. 


nK)PHETS  AFTER  THE  DESIHUCTIOK  OF  THE  TEMPLE,  DttlING 

THE  CAPTIVITY. 

i83  JEHOUCHDTa   c^>tivaty   12. 
tottk  month 

In  the  same  year,  twelfth  month 

Betireen  the  13  and  35  cj^- 
vity 

In  the  same  year 

In  the  same  year 

in  this  jrearNebachadnezzsrset 
up  his  golden  imvge 
5r4  Jchoiaebin's  captivity  35.   ' 
Sm  Jeboiachin's  captivity  5a         , 

hi  the  same  year 
SS2  Jehoiachin's  capthri^  37. 
SS5  Belahazzarl. 
SSS  Belahazzar3. 
539  Belshazzar  17. 
238  Dtfhis  the  Medc  1. 

In  the  same  year 
536C3TUSL 
S3S(^nis2. 


Ofaadiah 
Ezekiel 


Darnel  iiL 

Ezekiel  xl.  xU.  &c. 

Ezekiel  xxxl  ver.  17,  &r. 

Daniel  iv. 

Jeremiah  lit  ver.  31,  ^r. 

Daniel  vii. 

Daniel  viii. 

Daniel  V. 

Daniel  vi. 

Daniel  ix. 

Ezra  i.  ii. 

EzraiiL 


FBOFUETS  AFTER  THE  CAPTIVITY  UNDER  THE  SECOKD  TEMPLE. 

535  CYRUS  2.  Ezra  rv. 

In  the  third  year  of  C^niB,aod 

third  after  the  captivity  Dsniei  x.  u.  xil 

520  Dirias  Hystaspis  3.  sixth  month  Haggai  i.  ver.  1—12. 

In  tbe  same  year  md  month     .  Haggai  i.  ver.  13,  Ue,  Ezra  v. 

In  the  same  year,  seventh  month  Haggai  ii.  ver.  1 — 10. 

In  the  same  year,  eighth  month  Zediariah  I  ver.  l--*7- 

fei  tbe  asme  year,  nhith  month  Haggai  ii.  ver.  10,  Zfc, 

Vol.  I.  H 
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(l.)  Tbe  greateart  i»n  of  th^  doctrmes  contained  theran  we 
of  perpetaal  of^ligation  to  die  church,  in  all  the  di^>ftMation»  ^ 
or  changed  thereof* 

(2«)  As  for  the  ceremonial  law,  whidi  b  abo&shed,  witkaome 
other  forensick,  or  {x>Utical  laws,  by  which  dia  Jewsy  in  parti* 
cular,  were  govemedt  these,  indeed,  are  not  so  fiff  a  rude  of 
obedience  to  us,  as  that  we  should  think  ourselTes  obliged  to 
observe  them,  as  die  Jews  were  of  <dd:  notwithstandinfl^ 

(3.)  Even  these  are  of  use  to  us,  as  herein  we  see  wnat  was* 
then  die  rale  of  fiudi  and  obedience  to  the  ehurdi,  and  how 
far  it  agrees  as  to  die  substance  thereof,  or  things  signiiied 
thereby,  with  the  present  dispensation ;  so  that  it  is^  use  to  us^ 
as  herein  we  see  die  wisdom,  sovereignty,  iand  graoe  of  God ' 
to  his  church  in  fofmer  ages,  and  how  what  was  dien  typified 
or  prophesied,  is  fiilfilled  to  us*  Thus  it  is  said,  that  whatw- 
eoer  things  were  written  afort^time^  were  written  for  em*  karU'- 
in^^  that  toe,  thrtmgh  patience  and  comfort  of  the  tcrifhire^ 
i^ght  have  hopCy  Rom.  xv.  4« 

.  Tiv^  scriptures  oi  die  Old  and  Mew  Testament  eontaift  a  re* 
yelation  of  the  whole  mind  and  wiU  of  God,  and  dierdbre  ore 
veiy  jusdy  styled  a  perfect  rule  of  faid^  and  obedience*  Never- 
theless, 

We  do  not  hereby  intend  that  they  contafai  an  acoouot  tif 
every  diing  that  God  hath  done,  or  wSl  do,  in  hb  works  tif 
providence  and  grace,  from  the  beginning  to  die  cand  of  tian; 
for  such  a  lai^  knowledge  of  ihiiigs  is  not  necessary  foros  to 
attam.  Hius  it  is  said,  John  xz«  30.  that  Christ  did  nuBy  otker 
Hgns^  that  are  not  written  hi  the  gospel ;  but  diose  this^s  diat 
are  contained  thereiti,  are  written  that  we  might  ieSene;  thete* 


«s 


"In  the  same  rtar»elcveoth  sMiith    Zechwiak  I  tet,  T,  €A;.  iL 
516  Uuius  3.  Szra  v.  ver.  3»  Ujt. 

SIS  Darius  4.  £zra  vL  tot.  2—15* 

IntliesaaieyearyiuiithiiMnth      ZcdLriLvaL 
fiobteqaent  to  the  fcurth  yetf 
of  Obriuf  HystMpcs  2Secbniah  iz^— zir, 

£l5niriu8&  EeraTi.ver.  15»&r. 

462  AfaBsuenu  X  Esther  i. 

461  Ahssuenis4w  Stther  u.  ver.  lr-16. 

458  AhAsuerus  7.  BsraviL— x. 

In  the  same  year  Esther  ii.  ver.  16—21. 

457  Ahasoerun  a  Stther  ii.  vier.  31,  IWo. 

453  Ahasuenis  12.  Etdier  iU.  iV.  v.  ^c 

445  AhasQcnis  90.  Nehemiah  Lr-4iL  C#(. 

433  Ahas«erua  33l  Mehemiah  zilL  tct.  6. 

439  AhasoeruB  36.  IblaclB  i^-ir. 

438  Ahasttenis57»  Mchcaiiak  xiil  v«r.  6^  &tf. 

i95PlolsnqrMtr9.  TbeCaDcmortheCMdTestHiieatcom. 

pletedy  ^f^addiiw  two  books  of  Chro. 
tndesy  tea,  Nfliraiiah|Rrther»MMi 
Mftlacia;  by  SoMT  tite  Just«* 

Da.TAYioa. 
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f4*e  weha?e  a miflkaeiil acoount thereof  toamartcmf  fidth; 
and  lliiBt  there  were  mBmy  other  things  which  jeeuM  didy  which^ 
if  they  ehtmU  be  written  every  oney  the  world  wmdd  not  con* 
tmn  Me  iooti  that  ehoutd  he  written^  Jolm  xxi«  35.  (a) 

Nor  do  we  uadcrsttoid  hereinr,  that  God  has  given  us  jpil 
acooant  of  all  hk  aecret  coun^eb  and  purposes  relating  to  the 
evtmt  of  diings^'  or  the  find  eatate  of  particular  persons,  ab* 
stractcd  itom  thoee  mariis'on  which  our  hope  of  salvation  is 
Ibttnded,  or  their  outward  conation,  or  the  mod  or  bad  sue- 
cesB  that  diall  attend  their  undertakings  in  ttie  world,  or  the 
tine  of  their  living  therein :  these,  and  many  more  events  of 
die  like  nature,  are  secrets  which  we  are  not  to  enquire  into, 
God  having  not  thougjlit  fit  to  reveal  them  in  bis  word,,  for 
wise  ends  best  known  to  himflelf,  which  shews  his  sovereignty, 
wkh  respect  to  the  matter  of  reveladou;  Secret  things  behhg 
yn^  the  Lord  our  Gods  hut  those  things  which  are  revealed  be- 
long taUo  usy  and  to  our  children^  Deut.  xxix*  29.  When  Peter 
was  over-curious  in  enquiring  concerning  the  future  estate  or 
fniiditkBi  of  John,  our  Saviour  gives  him  this  tacit  rqpfoof, 
mte fls tfteri9  tAee 7  John xxi.  21,  22. 

Nor  are  we  to  suppose  diat  the  divine  perfections,  which  mt 
infinite,  are  fully  aold  adequately  revealed  to  man,  since  it  Is 
iinpowiblf  that  mty  should,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing;  6xt 
Afltt  idach  is  in  itself  incomprehennUe,  cannot  be  so  revealed 
Aat  we  aho^  be  able  fiilty  to  comprehend  it,  though  that 
aUdi  k  possible,  or  at  least  necessary,  to  be  kncmn  of  uod,  19 
ckaity  i«!l^ed  4  us. 

Again,  we  do  not  suppose  that  every  doctrine,  that  is  to  be 
assented  to  as  an  article  of  fiuth,  is  revealed  in  express  words 
in  scriptnie,  since  many  truths  are -to  be  deduced  from  it  bv 
just  and'necessaxy  consequences,  which  thereby  become  a~fu!e 
offiudu 

Nor  are  we  to  suppose  that  every  part  of  scripture  fu^  and 
deaify  discovers  all  Ihose  diings  which  are  contained  in  the 
whole  of  it,  since  there  w^  faraier  fight  given  to  the  church, 
by  degrees,  in  succeeding  ages,  as  it  grew  up,  from  its  infants 
jcitte,  to  a  state  of  perfect  manhood ;  therefiore  there  is  a  dear* 
er  ai^  fiiBer  revelation  of  the  glorious  mysteries  of  the  gospel, 
under  the  New  Testament-dispensation,  than  there  was  belore 
it.  Hie  aposde  uses  the  same  metaphorical  way  of  speaking, 
when  he  ccMnpares  die  state  of  the  church,  under  the  ceremor 
nial  law,  to  that  of  an  heir  under  age,  or  of  children  ujider  the 
direcdon  of  tutors  and  governors,  whose  instruction  and  ad« 
vances  in  knowledge  are  proportioned  to  their  age ;  so  God 

(«)  mrfm  im  the  unregenerMte  tff^rld,  Johl>  vii.  7.  and  yjtftf^  i«  to  tt^tivt  kir^ 
4l»3Car.Tii2. 
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l^eveakd  his  word  at  sundry  tifnesy  as  well  as  in  divers  manners^ 
Gal.  XV.  1,  3.  Hcb.  u  1. 

The  word  of  God,  accompanied  widi  those  additional  helps 
before  mentioned,  for  the  churches  understanding  the  senee 
thereof,  was  always,  indeed,  sufficient  to  lead  men  into  the 
knoiwledge  of  divine  truth ;  but  the  canon  being  compleatedt 
it  is  so  now  in  an  eminent  degree ;  and  it  is  agreeable  to  the  di- 
vine perfections  that  such  a  tide  should  be  given ;  for  since  sal- 
vation could  not  be  attained,  nor  God  glorified,  without  a  dis- 
covery of  those  means,  which  are  conducive  thereto,  it  is  not 
consistent  with  his  wisdom  and  goodness,  that  we  shoidd  be  Iftft 
at  the  utmost  uncertainty  as  to  this  matter,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  rendered  incapable  of  the  highest  privileges  which  attend 
instituted  wprship.  Can  we  suppose  that,  when  all  other  things- 
necessary  to  salvation  are  adjusted,  and  many  insuperable  dijf- 
ficulties  surmounted,  and  an  invitation  given  to  come  and  par- 
take of  it,  that  God  should,  lay  such  a  bar  in  our  way,  that  it 
should  be  impossible  for  us  to  attain  it,  as  toeing  without  a  suf- 
ficient rule  ? 

And  since  none  but  God  can  give  us  such  an  one,  it  is  in- 
consistent with  his  sovcreigntv  to  leave  it  to  men,  to  prescribe 
what  is  acceptable  in  his  sight*  They  may,  indeed,  givie  laws, 
md  thereby  oblige  their  subjects  to  obedience ;  but'^iese  must 
bie  such  as  are  within  their  own  sphere ;  their  power  does  not . 
extend  itself  to  religious  matters,  so  that  our  faith  and  duty  to 
,God  should  depend  upon  their  will ;  for  this  would  be  a  bold 
presumption,  and  extending  their  authority  and  influence  be- 
yond due  bounds ;  therefore  since  a  rule  of  faith  is  necessary, 
w^  must  conclude  that  God  has  given  us  such  an  one ;  and  it 
must  certainly  be  worthy  of  himself,  and  therefore  perfect,  and 
every  way  suf&cient  to  answer  the  end  thereof* 

Tnat  it  is  so,  farther  appears  from  the  event,  or  from  the 
happy  consequences  of  our  obedience  to  it;  from  that  peiace, 
joy,  and  holiness,  which  believers  are  made  partakers  of,  while 
steadfastly  adhering  to  this  rule :  thus  it  is  said,  that  through 
comfort  of  the  scrijbtures  they  have  hope^  Rom.  xv*  4.  and  that 
hereby  the  man  of  God  is  made  zaise  to  salvationy  and  perfect j 
thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works^  2  Tim.  iii.  15,  !/• 
The  perfection  of  the  law  is  demonstrated,  by  the  Psalmist,  by 
its  effects,  in  that  it  converts  the  soul^  makes  wise  the  simple^ 
rejoices  the  hearty  enlightens  theeyes^  Psal.  xix.  f,,  8. 

We  mi^ht  farther  ai'gue,  that  tne  scripture  is  a  perfect  rule 
of  faith,  from  those  direatnings  which  are  denounced  against 
them,  who  pretend  to  add  to,  or  take  from  it;  this  was  strictly 
forbidden,  even  when  there  was  but  a  part  of  scripture  com- 
mitted to  writing.  Thus  says  God ;  Te  shall  not  add,  to  the 
word  which  I  command  you ;  neither  shall  ye  diminish  ought 
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frvm  H^  Deut.  iv*  2.  And  the  aposde  denounces  an  anathema 
against  any  one  who  should  pretend  to  preach  any  other  gospel, 
than  that  which  he  hiui  received  from  God,  Gal.  i*  8,  9*  And^- 
in  the  close  of  the  scripture,  our  Saviour  testifies,  to  every  man, 
that  if  any  should  add  to  these  things^  God  would -add  to  him  the 
pbgues  written  in  this  book.  And  if  any  should  take  away 
frifm  this  booky^  God  would  take  away  his  part  out  of  the  book  of 
afe^  Rev.  xxii.  18,  19.  > 

Thus  having  considered  the  scripture  as  a  rule  of  faith,  we 
proceed  to  shew  what  are  the  properties  which  belong  to  it  as 
such. 

1.  A  rule,  when  it  is  designed  for  general  use,  must  have 
the  sancdoti  of  public  authority :  thus  human  laws,  by  which  a 
BBtioa  is  to  be  governed,  which  are  a  rule  to  determine  the 
goodness  or  ba&ess  of  men's  actions,  and  their  desert  of  rt^ 
wards  or  punishnients  accordmgly,  must  be  established  by  pub* 
lie  attthority.  Even  so  the  scrinture  is  a  rule  of  faith,  as  it 
contains  the  divine  laws,  by  which  the  actions  of  n^en  are  to 
be  tried,  together  with  the  ground  which  some  have  to  expect 
future  blessedness,  and  others  to  fear  punishments  threatened  to 
those  who  walk  not  accfording  to  this  rule. 

%  A  rule  by  which  we  are  to  judge  of  the  nature,  truth,  ex* 
ceOency,  perfection,  or  imperfection  of  any  thing,  must  be  in- 
fidiible,  or  else  it  is  of  no  use ;  and,  as  such,  nothing  must  be 
added  to,  or  taken  from  it,  for  then  it  would  cease  to  be  a  per- 
fdct  rule :  thus  it  must  be  a  certain  and  impartial  standard^  by 
which  things  are  to  be  tried :  Such  a  rule  as  this  is  scripture,  as 
was  but  now  observe^.  And  it  is  an  impartial  rule,  to  which^  as 
a  standard,  all  truth  and  goodness  is  to  be  reduced  aud  measured 
by  it;  To  the  htw^  and  to  the  testimony  ;  if  they  speak  not  aCr  .. 
cording  to  this  xvordy  it  is  because  there  is  no  ligfii  in  them^  Isa. 
TiiL  2a 

3  All  appeals  are  to  be  made  to  a  rule,  and  controversies  to 
be  tried  and  determined  by  it.  Thus  the  scriptui^e,  as  it  is  a 
rule  of  faith,  is  a  judge  of  controversies ;  so  that  whatever 
dificrent  sentiments  men  have  about  religion,  all  must  be  redu* 
ced  to,  and  the  warrantableness  thereof  tried  hereby,  and  a 
stop  put  to  growing  errors  by  an  appeal  to  this  rule,  rather 
than  to  coercive  power,  or  the  carnal  weapons  of  violence  and 
persecution. 

Moreover,  the  judgment  we  pass  on  ourselves,  as  being  sin^ 
cere  or  hypocrites,  accepte^  or  rejected  of  God,  is  to  be  formed 
by  comparing  our  conduct  with  scripture,  as  the  rule  by  which 
we  are  to  try  the  goodness  or  badness  of  our  state,  and  of  our 
actions. 

4.  A  rule  must  .have  iK)thing  of  a  different  nature  set  up  in 
competition  with,  or  opposition  to  it ;  for  that  would  be  to  ren- 
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der  it  useless,  ^ttid  xinfit  to  be  the  staiMlard  of  fsruth :  tku9  %Ht>" 
tare  is  the  only  rule  of  faith,  and  therefore  no  haman  iraditiMs 
az«to  be  set  up  as  standaitls  of  faith  in  competitioii  with  it,  for 
thu  woald  be  to  suppose  it  not  to  be  a  perfect  rule/  lliis  the 
Papists  do,  aiid  therefore  may  be  charged,  as  the  Pharisees 
w^[«  of  old  by  our  Saviour,  widi  ttitnsgreMingimd  mailing  the 
i^mmandmenJt  pf  nmn  efftd  by  thnr^  tta/AtiMy  Mat.  xv,  3,  6* 
concerning  whom  he  also  says,  that  in  nam  they  luforihip  him, 
teaching  for  Joctrinet  the  commandmenite  6f  men%  ▼er.  9.  What 
is  this  but  to  retect  on  ihe  wuKkm,  and  affront  Ae  auAorit^ 
and  sovereign^  of  God,  by  casting  this  contempt  on  that  mk 
4rf£u^  which  he  hath  g^en? 

Having  considered  scripture  as  a  nde  of  fiMi  and  obedience, 
it  as  fitfther  (4>served,  diat  it  is  the  oiJy  rule  thereof,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Popidh  doctrine  of  human  traditions,  as  pMtfcnded 
to  be  of  equal  authoritv  with  it;  by  friiich  means  the  law  Of 
Cod  is  made  void  at  ^is  day,  as  it  was  by  ihe  Jews  in  our 
Saviour^j^  time,  and  the  scripture  supposed  to  be  an  imperfect 
rule ;  the  defect  whereof  they  take  thts  method  to  su^qiiy ;  and 
to  give  coimtenance  thereto, 

1.  They  refer  to  those  Scriptures,  in  which,^  it  is  sud,  our 
Saviour  did  many  ether  eigne  in  the  preeenet  ef  hie  dhctpke^ 
^ich  are  not  written^  joim  xx.  3(X  and  his  own  words,  where* 
in  be  teljs  them,  that  he  had  many  fhk^ge  te  eay  wtte  them^ 
rvhich  they  could  not  then  bear,  Jdm  xvi«  12.  as  aho  to  die 
words  of  die  aposde  Paul,  Acts  xx.  35.  in  whidi  he  puts  the 
church  in  mind  of  a  saying  of  our  Saviour,  received  by  tradi* 
tion,  because  not  contained  in  any  of  the  evangels,  viz.  it  is 
.more  bleee^  to  give  than  to  receive. 

To  which  it  may  be  replied,    * 

Anew.  (1.)  That  though  it  is  true  there  were  many  Ainga 
done,  and  words  spoken  by  our  Saviour,  which  are  not  record* 
ed  in  Scripture,  and  therefore  we  must  be  content  not  to  know 
them,  .being  satisfied  with  this,  that  nothing  is  omitted  dierein 
which  is  necessary  to  salvation,  yet  to  pretend  to  recover^  or 
transmit  them  to  us  by  tradition,  is  to  assert  and  not  to  prove, 
what  they  impose  On  us  as  matters  of  faidi* 

(S.)  Those  things  which  our  Saviour  had  to  say,  which  hm 
did  not  dien  impart  to  his  disciples,  because  they  were  not  aUe 
to  bear  them,  respected,  as  is  more  than  probable,  what  he  dcK 
signed  to  discover  to  them  after  his  resurrection,  during  his 
forty  days  abode  here  on  earth,  or  by  his  Spirit,  after  his  as- 
cension into  heaven,  concerning  the  change  of  the  Sabbath,  from 
the  seventh,  to  the  first  day  of  the  week,  the  abcdition  of  the 
ceremonial  law,  the  Spirituidity  of  his  kingdom,  which  they 
were  at  that  time  Jess  able  to  bear  than  they  were  afterwards, 
ted  other  things'  relating  to  the  success  of  their  ministry,  the 
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gBKli«riBff  Md  gOiyeruiilg  df  tbooe  chttrckea,  wbidi  should  be 
flaDftBd  by  them;  these  seem  to  be  intended  by  that  expres** 
siflo^  and  not  those  doctriaea  whkh  the  Papists  transmit  fagr 
oral  traditions;  such  as  the  use  of  oil  and  spittle,  together  wim 
water  in^baptiiVH  Wi  tk^  sign  of  the  cross  therein ;  tiie  bap^ 
tisBs  of  beUs»  tl^  li|^ting  up  of  candles  in  churches  at  noon« 
day :  nor  that  of  pui^tory^  or  praying  for  the  dead^  or  giving 
divine  mdonfion.  to  unages  or  mics,  which  are  altogether  un- 
soripCttralt  4nd  4iicli  as  he  would  not  have,  ait  any  time,  com- 
QHtfiieated  udSo  tbe|n» 

(^)  Those  words  of  o^t  Saviour^  It  h  more  htmed  to  give 
thm  ^  teeme^  though  they  are  not  contuned  in  one  dntinct 
pBO|ioaitipp»  .or  in  espress  words  in  the  gospels,  yet  he  thc^rehi 
cxkoits  his  people  <9^^  ^  him  that  asietk;  and  speaks  of  the 
bicauuff  ihae  attOMls  wis  duty,  that  they  nught  if,  that  is,  ap- 
prove  tdenlselves  tohtthe  MJdrm  ofth^t  Father^  Mat.  v.  42. 
Mnpared  with  45.  and  e^iicMrts  them  to  hospitality  so  the  poor, 
md  adds  a  blessing  to  it,.  Luke  xiv.  13, 13, 14.  Or,  supjpose 
die  tttttde  refers  to  a  saying  frequently  used  by  ow  Saviour, 
whicn  mig^  then  be  rememoered  hy  some  who  nad  conversed 
wiA  hm;  this  is  no  snflkient  warrant  for  any  one  to  advance 
dodriaes  conttacy  to  those  our  Saviour  delivered,  under  a  pre-* 
ICD^  of  hating  received  them  by  unwritten  tradition* 

%  Thia  doc^Unne  is  farther  defended  from  die  words  of  the 

rle,  a  1  Tiaa.  vv  90*  where  he  advises  Timothy  to  ieep 
vriMk  was  mamiUed  to  hia  truftj  triou  those  traditions 
wbidi  be  was  torcsnember  and  c<»nmunicale  to  others:  and 
also  the  adnrice  which  he  gives  to  die  church,  TV  hoU  the  tra* 
HianM  xMch  theu  bad  been  taught^  either  by  word  oir  by  his 
tpktk^  %,  Thess*  lau  15.  die  former  respects,  say  they,  unwrit- 
ten tiaditians^^lfae  latter  is  ins}Hred  writings. 

JbuBOh  That  whidb  was  committed  to  Timotfav  to  keep,  was 
eMier  Ate  Jbrm^  rf  sound  wordsy  or  the  gospel,  which  he  was  to 
bold  fatt,  S  Tim»i.  13.  or  the  ministry  which  he  had  received 
of  die  Lordt  Or  dhose  gifts  and  graces  which  were  communicated 
to  hias,  to.  fit  him  for  public  service*  And  as  for  those  tradi* 
tknis  which  he  speaks  of  in  the  other  scripture,  the  meaning  is 
saif  thia :  Aat  tiiey  should  remember  not  (xily  the  doctrines 
Ai^  had  received  from  him,  which  were  contained  in  his  in« 
Ipied  gnsdes,  but  tiiose  which  were  agreeable  to  scripture,  that 
ae  had  imparted  in  the  exercise  of  his  public  ministry ;  the  for^ 
BKT  were  to  be  depended  upon  as  an  infallible  rule  of  faith,  the 
IslSir  to  be  retained  and  improved  as  agreeable  thereunto^  and 

X  They  furtfaer^add,  that  it  was  by  mis  means  that  God  in* 
ttacted  his  church  ioir  above  two  mousand  years  before  the 
labittre,was  committed  to  writing. 

/Kanv*  To  ijtM  h  may  be  replied,  Aat  God  communicated 
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his  mind  and  will  to  them,  during  that  interval)  in  an  extraordi^ 
-nary  manner,  as  has  been  before  observed,  p^^  53,  53.  which 
cannot  be  said  of  any  of  those  traditions  which  are  pleaded  for 
by  them. 

4*  It  is  farther  argued,  that  the  book  6f  the  law  was  foraier- 
ly  lost  in  Josiah'a  time ;  for  it  is  said,  that  when  it  was  found, 
and  a  part-  of  it  read  to  him,  he  rent  his  clothes,  and  was  astOB* 
ished,  as  though  he  had  never  read  it  before,'  %  Kings  iLxii*  8« 
to  11.  yet  he  being  a  good  man,  was  well  instructed  in  the  doc- 
trines of  religion ;  therefore  this  must  have  been  by  traditioii. 
Anrw.  To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  book,  which  was 
then  found,  was  doubdess,  an  original  manuscript  of  Scripture, 
either  of  all  the  books  of  Moses  or  Deuteronomy  in  particular, 
but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  had  never  read  it  before; 
for  a  person  may  be  affected  at  one  time  in  reading  that  portion 
of  scripture,  which  he  has  often  read  without  its  having  the 
like  effect  upon  him ;  and  doubdess,  there  were  many  copies 
of  scripture  transcribed,  by  whidi  he  was  made  acquainted 
with  the  doctrines  of  religion,  without  learning  them  from  un- 
certkin  traditions. 

5*  They  farther  allege,  that  some  books  of  scripture  are 
lost,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  supplied 
this  way;  the  instances  they  give  of  this  are  some  books  rtkr^ 
red  to  in  scripture,  viz.  the  book  of  the  tvars  of  the  Lordy  Numb. 
XSA*  14.  and  another  goin^  under  the  name  of  Jasher,  2  Sam. 
i.  18.  compared  with  Josh.  x.  13.  and  another  called  theioaA 
of  the  acts  of  Solomon^  1  Kings  xi.  41.  and  also  his  Songs  and 
rroverbs,  and  the  account  he  gives  of  trees^  plantty  beasts^ 
fowls^  c^eepinff  things^and  fisheSy  1  Kings,  iv.  32.  33«  There 
are  also  other  books  said  to  oe  written  by  Samuel,  Nathan,  and 
Gad,  1  Chron.  xxix.  29.  the  prophecy  of  Ahijah  the  Shilonite, 
and  the  virions  of  Iddo  theseer^  2Chron.  ix.  29.  and  Jeremiah's 
lamentation  for  Josiah,  is  said  to  be  written  in  the  books  of  the 
Lamentations y  2  Chron.  x^xv.  25.  whereas  there  is  no  mention 
of  Josiah  in  the  book  of  scripture,  which  goes  under  that  name; 
therefore  they  suppose  that  there  was  some  other  book  so  called, 
which  was  written  by  that  prophet,  but  is  now  lost. 

Ansxv*  U  As  to  the  argument  in  general,  that  some  books 
'  of  scripture  are  lost,  suppose  we  should  take  it  for  granted  that 
they  are  so,  must  this  loss  be  supplied  by  traditions,  pretended 
to  be  divine,  though  without  sufficient  proof:  however,  I  am 
not  willing  to  make  this  concession,  though,  indeed,  some  Pro-^ 
testant  divines  have  done  it,  as  thinking  it  equally  supposable^ 
that  some  books,  written  by  divine  inspiration,  might  be  lost, 
as  well  as  many  words  spoke  by  the  same  inspiration :  but  even 
these  constantly  maintain  that  whatever  inspired  writings  may 
have  been  lost,  yet  there  is  no  doctrine  necessary  to  the 
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tion  of  the  church,  m  what  immediately  relates  to  aalvatipn,  but' 
what  is  cont^ned  in  those  writings,  which  are  preserved^  by 
the  care  and  goodness  of  providence,  to  this  day;  but^  without' 
giving  into  this  concession,  I  would  rather  adhere  to  the 
more  commonly  received  opinion,  that  no  book  designed  to  be 
a  part  of  the  canon  of  scripture  is  lost,  though  many  uniif^pired! 
writings  have  perished;^ and  therefore  as  to  those  books  but 
DOW  mentioned,  they  refer  to  some  books  of  scripture,  in 
which .  we  have  no  mention  of  the  inspired  writers  thereof^ 
which,  as  is  more  than  probable,  were  wrote  by  some  noted 
prophet  that  flourished  in  the  church  at  that  time,  which  their 
respective  histories  refer  to ;  therefore  some  suppose  that  the 
books  of  Nathan  and  Gad,  or  Iddo,  refer  to  those  of  Kings  or 
Chronicles,  which  are  not  lost«  But  since  this  is  only  a  proba- 
ble conjecture,  we  pass  it  over,  and  add,  that  it  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  the  books  said  to  be  written  by  them^  as 
abo  those  of  Solomon,  that  are  not  contained  in  scripture,  were 
not  written  by  divine  inspiration,  which  is  not  only  a  safe  but 
sufficient  answer  to  the  objection.  As  for  Jeremiah's  lamenta- 
tion for  Josiah,  it  is  probable  that  the  book  of  scripture,  which 
goes  under  that  name,  was  written  on  the  occasion  of  Josiah's 
deadi,  in  which,  though  he  doth  not  mention  the  name  of  that' 
good  king,  yet  he  laments  the  desolating  judgments  which  were 
to  follow  soon  after  it. 

Moreover,  the  Papists  pretend,  that  some  part  of  the  New 
Testament  is  lost;  particularly  the  epistle^ from  Laodicea,  men- 
tioned in  Col.  iv.  16.  and  one  writen  to  the  Corinthianis,  not 
toampetntf  with  fornicators^  1  Cor.  v.  9.  and  another  mention- 
ed, 2  Cor.  vii.  8.  by  which  he  made  them  sorry. 

Answ.  !•  As  to  me  episde  from  Laodicea  mat  was  probably 
one  of  his  inspired  epistles,  written'by  him  when  at  Laodicea, 
and  not  directed,  as  is  pretended,  to  the  Laodiceans. 

2.  As  to  that  epistle,  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  written  to 
the  Corindiians,  it  is  not  expressly  said  that  it  was  another  epis- 
tle be  had  wrote  to  them;  but  it  is  plainly  intimated,  ver.  12. 
Aat  he  refers  to  the  episde,  which  he  was  then  writing  to  them ; 
a  part  of  which  related  to  that  subject,  as  this  chapter,  in  par- 
ticular does, 

3.  As  to  the  letter,  which  he  wrote  to  them,  which  made 
them  sorry^  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  it  was  written  by 
divme  inspiration ;  for  as  every  thing  he  delivered  by  word  of 
i&outh,  was  not  by  the  extraordinary  afflatus  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
why  may  we  not  suppose  that  there  were  several  episdes  written 
by  him  to  the  churches,  some  to  comfort,  other?  to  admonish, 
reprove,  or  make  them  sorry,  besides  those  that  he  was  inspired 
to  write? 

Having  considered  the  arguments  brought  to  prove  that  some 
Vol.  I.  I 
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books  of  ftcripture  are  lost,  we  shall  now  prove,  on  the  othe^ 
hand,  that  we  have  the  canon  thereof  compleat  and  entire# 
Some  think  this  is  sufficiently  evident  from  what  our  Saviour 
9ays^  TtU  heaven  and  earth  pass  away^  one  jot ^  or  tittle  shall  not 
pass  from  the  law^  Mau  v.  18«  and  it  is  easier  Tor  heaven  and 
earth  topass^  than  for  One  tittle  of  the  law  tofail^  Luk^e  xvi.  17. 
If  God  will  take  care  of  every  jot  and  tittle  of  scripture,  will  he 
not  take  (iare  that  no  whole  book,  designed  to  be  a  part  of  the 
tule  of  faith,  shoidd  be  entirely  lost  ?  It  is  objected,  indeed,  to 
this,  that  our  Saviour  hereby  intends  principally  the  doctrines 
or  precepts  contained  in  the  law ;  but  if  the  subject  matter 
thereof  shall  nbt  be  lost,  surely  the  scripture  that  contains  it 
shall  be  preserved  entire. 

But  this  will  vtkore  evidently  appear,  if  we  consider  that  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  com(}leat  in  our  Saviour's 
time  ;  for  it  is  said.  That  beginning  at  Moses^  and  all  the  pro- 
phetSj  he  expotmded  to  them  in  all  the  scriptures^  the  thing's  con- 
cerning' himself  ^uke  zxlv.  27.  and  this  may  also  be  proved 
from  what  the  aposde  says,  tVhatsoever  things  weri  written 
qforetime^  were  written  for  our  leamingy  Rom.  xv.  4.  now  it  is 
impossible  that  they  should  be  written  for  o\ir  learning  if  they 
are  lost.  ^ 

To  this  it  itiay  be  added»  that  the  goodness  of  God,  and  the 
care  of  his  providence^  with  respect  to  this  church,  farther 
evinces  this  truth;  for  if  he  gave  them  ground  to  conclude  that 
At  would  be  with  them  ahvaifs,  even  to  the  end  of  the  worlds 
Matth.  xxviii.  20.  surely  this  argues^  that  he  would  preserve 
the  rule  he  had  given  them  to  walk  by,  &om  all  the  injuries  of 
time,  so  that  it  should  not  be  lost  to'  the  end  of  the  world. 

Again,  the  Jews  were  the  keeperis  of  the  oracles  of  God^ 
,Rom.  iii.  2.  no^  they  are  not  reproved  by  our  Saviour,  or  die 
apostle  Paul,  for  any  unfaithfulness  in  not  preserving  them  en* 
tire ;  and  certainly  our  Saviour^  when  he  reproves  them  for' 
making  void  the  law  by  their  traditions,  and  threatens  those 
that  should  add  to  or  take  from  it,  if  he  had  found  them  faulty, 
in  not  having  faithfully  preserved  all  the  scriptures  committed 
to  them,  he  would  have  severely  reproved  them  for  this  great^ 
breach  of  trust. 

Object.  It  is  objected  against  the  scriptures  beifig  a  perfect 
rule  of  faith,  that  they  are  in  several  places  corrupted,  viz.  that 
the  Old  Testament  was  so  by  the  Jews,  out  of  malice  against 
our  Saviour,  and  the  Christian  religion,  that  they  might  con-^ 
ceal,  or  pervert  to  another  sense,  some  prophecies  relating  to 
the  Messiah,  and  the  gospel-dtate.  And  as  for  the  New  Tes- 
.tament,  diey  pretend  that,  it  was  corrupted  by  some  heretics,  in 
defence  of  their  per\^erse  doctrines. 

Afisww^  1.  As  to  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  very  improbable 
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aB4  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  it  was  eorrupted  by  the  Jews« 

For,  ,"  ! 

(!•}  Before  our  Saviour'3  time,  no  valuable  end  could  be  ' 

answered  thereby ;  for  then  they  expected  the  Messiah  to  come, 
according  to  what  was  foretold  by  the  prophets,  and  understood  i 

their  predictions  in  a  true  sense.  i 

(2«)  After  he  was  come,  and  Christiaoily  took  plaice  in  the 
world,  though  malice  mi^ht  haye  prompted  them  to  it,  yetthey 
would  not  do  it,  because  they  had  always  b^en  trained  up  in 
this  notion,  that  it  was  the  vilest  crime  to  add  to;  take  from,  or 
alter  it :  so  that  one  of  their  own  writers*  says  concerning 
diem,  that  they  iprould  rad>er  die  an  hundred  deaths,  than  suf- 
fer the  law  to  be  changed  in  any  instance ;  yea,  they  have  such 
a  veneration  for  the  law,  thiat  if,  by  any  accident,  part  of  it 
should  fall  to  the  ground,  they  would  proclaim  a  fast  as  fearing 
lest,  for  this,  God  would  destroy  the  whole  world,  aiid  reduce 
it  to  its  first  chaos :  and  can  any  one  think,  that,  under  any 
pretence  whatever,  they  would  designedly  corrupt  the  Old  Tes- 
tament ?  Yea,  they  were  so  far  from  doing  it,  that  they  took 
the  greatest  care,  even  to  superstition,  to  prevent  its  being  corr 
mpted,  through  inadvertency,  and  accpi^ingly  numberra  not 
only  the  books  and  sections,  but  even  the  words  and  lettera, 
that  not  a  single  letter  might  be  added  to,  or  taken  from  it. 

(3.)  If  they  had  any  inclii^ation  to  do  this,  out  of  mafice 
against  Christianity^  it  would  have  been  to  no  purpose,  after 
our  Saviour's  time ;  for  it  was  then  translated  into  Qreek,  and 
this  translation  was  in  the  hands  of  almost  all  Christians ;  $9 
that  the  fallacy  would  soqn  l^ave  been  detected^  And  if  4iey  ^ 
had  corrupted  spme  copies  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  they  coul4 
not  have  corrupted  or  altered  them  all ;  therefore  to  attempt 
any  thing  of  thU  kind,  would  have  been  to  expose  themselves 
to  no  purpose* 

(4.)  (t  If  ould  not  haye  been  for  their  own  advantage  to  per? 
vert  it ;  for,  in  altering  the  texts  that  make  for  Christianity, 
*  they  would  (especially  if  the  fraud  should  have  l^ep  detected) 
have  w^s^kened  their  own  cause  so  far,  that  the  reputation  of 
scripture  being  hereby  lost,  they  coyld  not  have  made  use  of  it 
to  ttiat  advantage,  to  prove  their  own  reli«on  from  it. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  this  out-cry  of  the  scriptures  being 
perverted,  they  pretend  to  give  no  proof  hereof,  except  in  twa 
or  three  words,  which  do  not  much  affei:^  the  cause  01  C^ristir 
anity ;  whereas,  if  the  Jews  had  designed  to  peryert  it,  why  did 
they  not  alter  the  fifty-third  of  Isaiah,  and  many  other  scrips 

•  rid,PhiU.  Jud  de  Fit.  Mmt ,-  ^eimd  dtai,  ab  Etueb.in  Pr^p.  Krarr^.  I  tiff. 
^  6.  U  J99eph.  emir.  J  ftp,  I  u. 
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tures,  which  so  plainly  speak  of  the  person  and  offices  of  the 
Messiah  ? 

2.  As  to  the  other  part  of  the  objection,  that  the  New  Tes- 
tament hath  been  corrupted  by  heretics  since  our  Saviour's 
time,  whatever  charge  hath  been  brought  againiit  the  Arians, 
and  some  others,  of  leaving  out  some  words,  or  verses,  which 
.tend  to  overthrow  their  scheme,  they  have  not  been  able,  even 
when  the  empire  was  most  favourable  to  their  cause,  to  alter 
all  the  copies ;  so  that  their  fallacy  has  been  detected,  and  the 
.'corruption  amended* 

As  for  those  various  readings  that  there  are  of  the  same 
text,  these  consist  principally  in  literal  alterations,  which  do 
not  much  tend  to  pervert  the  sense  thereof.  It  was  next  to 
impossible  for  so  many  copies  of  scripture  to  be  transcribed 
without  some  mistakes,  since  they  who  were  employed  in  this 
work  were  not  under  the  infallible  direction  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  as  the  first  penmen  were ;  yet  the  providence  of  God  hath 
not  suSe^d  them  to  make  notorious  mistakes ;  and  whatever 
mistakes  there  mav  be  in  one  copy,  they  may  be  corrected  by 
another ;  so  that  the  scripture  is  not,  for  this  reason,  chargea- 
ble with  the  reproach  cast  upon  it,  as  though  it  were  not  a  per- 
fect ri^e  of  faitlu  '      . 

.Quest*  IV.  How  ddth  it  appear  that  the  scriptures  are  the 
.wordofGodf 

Aksw.  The  scriptures  manifest  themselves  to  be  the  word  of 
God  by  their  majesty  and  purity ;  by  the  consent  of  all  the 
parts,  and  the  scope  of  the  whole,  which  is  to  give  all  glory 
to  God ;  by  their  light  and  power  to  convince  and  convert 
•sinners,  to  comfort  and  build  up  believers  to  salvation  :  but 
the  Spirit  of  God  bearing  witness  by  and  with  the  scriptures 
in  the  heart  of  man,  is  alone  able  fully  to  persuade'  it,  that 
they  are  the  word  of  God. 

BEFORE  we  proceed   to    consider  the  arguments  here 
brought  to  prove  the  scriptures  to  be  the  word  of  God, 
some  things  may  be  premised. (a) 


(a)  '* 'Since  God  has  been  pleased  to  leave  us  tNe  RecOTds  of  tlie  Jamth  Reli- 
gion, which  was  of  old  the  true  reU((ion«  and  afibrds  no  sinall  testimony  to  the 
ChrUtian  religion,  it  is  not  foreign  to  our  pur|30se,  to  sec  upon  what  foundation 
thfc  credibUil)^  of  these  is  bailt.  That  these  books  are  theirs,  to  whom  they  ai« 
ascribed,  appears  in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  proved  of  our  books.  AncHhev* 
wliose  names  Ihev  bear,  were  either  l^phets,  or  men  worthy  to  be  creditea ; 
'such  as  Etdroi,  who  is  supposed  to  h!Lve  collected  them  into  one  volume,  at  that 
time,  when  the  Prophets  Uoggai^  MaSachi,  and  Zaehariat,  were  yet  alive.  I  will 
not  here  repeat  what  was  said  before,  in  commendation  of  Mue*.  And  not  txXy 
that  fixBt  party  delivered  by  J^fi^es,  as  we  have  shewn  in  the  first  book,  but  tbe 
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U  When  we  M>eak  of  the  scriptures  as  divine,  we  do  not 
only  mean  diat  they  treat  of  God  and  divine  things;  to  wit, 

ktter  lustory  is  coofinned  by  many  Pdgana.    *Thas  the  Phetmcian  amuds  inen* 
tkm  the  names  of  David rndSelomofif  and  the  lea^e  they  made  with  the  7^rum«. 
And  JBer^tu»t  as  well  as  the  Shbrew  boc^,  mention  ^abucfuuhnowrf  and  othct 
CkaUUang,     VaphreSf  the  king  of  JSgM  i]\  Jerendak  is  the  same  with  Aprief  in 
ifiTMfofitt.    And  the  Greek  books  are  nlled  with  Cyrue  and  his  successors  down 
to  Donvt  /  and  Jowphtu  in  his  book  against  Appion,  'quotes  many  other  things 
TtUting  to  the  JewUk  nation :  To  which  may  be  added,  that  we  above  took  oiit 
tiStrSbo  and  TV^tis.    But  there  is  no  icasoa  for  us  Christians  to  doubt  of  th6 
ocdibiUty  of  these  books,  because  there  are  testimonies  in  our  books,  out  of  al- 
wwt  every  one  of  them,  the  same  as  they  are  found  in  the  Hebrew,    Nor  did 
Onist  when  he  Uamed  many  things  in  the  teachers  of  the  law,  and  in  the  Phari- 
MR  of  his  time,  ever  accuse  them  of  falsifying  the  books  of  M^te*  uid  the  Pro- 
phets, or  of  using  supposititious  or  alteved  books.  And  it  can  never  be(  proved  or 
nadecreclible,  tbat  after  Christ's  time,  the  scripture  should  be  corrupted  in  any 
(lung  of  moment ;  if  we  do  but  consider  how  far  and  wide  the  JewUh  nation,  who 
neiy  where  kept  those  books,  was  dispersed  over  the  whole  world.    For  first, 
the  ten  tribes  were  carried  into  .lliMiKiby  the  JiuyrioMf  and  afterwards  the  other 
tvo.   And  many  of  these  fixed  themselves  in  forei^  countries,  after  they  had  a 
pomtssiofi  from  Cyru»  to  return :  the  Macedomana  mvited  them  into  JUexandria 
withgreat  advantages ;  the  cruelty  of  AnHockut,  the  civil  war  of  the  Aemomei, 
ttdtae  foreign  wars  of  P«np^  ana  ^tsitit,  scattereda  great  many ;  the  country 
^Cyrene  was  filled  with  Jeruts  the  cities  fjiAfUa^  Macedonia^  Lycoamoy  and  tbe 
Uei  of  CypTtUt  and  Crrfr,  and  others,  were  full  of  them ;  and  that  thece  was  a 
yist  muabcr  of  them  in  Rome,  we  learn  from  Hvraee,  Jvvenai,  and  Martial    It 
ii  impossible  ^at  such  distant  bodies  of  men  should  be  imposed  upon  by  any  ait 
vbatsoever,  or  that  they  should  agVee  in  a  falsity.    We  may  add  nirther  that  al- 
JDost  three  hundred  years  before  Christy  by.the'careof  theJSrap^Miiikings,  the 
Be&rea  books  were  translated  into  Oreck  by  those  who  are  caQed  the  Seventy  ; 
tint  the  Ch^ek9  might  have  them  in  another  huiguagei,  but  the  sense  the  same  iu 
Remain;   upon  wmdi  account  they  were  the  less  liable  to  be  altered :  And  the 
•aK  books  were  tmslated  into  Chaidee^  and  into  the  JertuaXem  hoig^uage ;  that 
is,  half  Smac  /  partly  a  little  before,  and  partly  a  little  after  Christ's  time.    Aller 
vhidi  ib&owed  other  Creek  versions,  that  of  Aqtdla,  Symmaclw*,  and  TTieodo^ 
tmt  which  {Mgeuy  and  others  after  him,  compared  with  the  seventy  Interpre- 
ten^  sDd  found  no  diffidence  in  the  history ;  or  in  any  weighty  matters.    PJdlit 
ftwiished  in  CoUgyUfe  time,  and  Juephut  lived  till  Veetadan/t.    Each  of  them 
<fiote  out  of  the  JKa^rev  books  the  same  things  that  wennd  at  this  day.    By  this 
tme  the  Christian  religion  began  to  be  more  and  more  spread,  and  many  of  its 
piufessois  were  JK6rewt  .•  Many  had  studied  the  ffip^rrw  leammg,  who  could  very 
caaly  have  perceived  and  discovered  it,  irthe  Jew  had  receiv^  any  thing  that 
was  £dse,  in  any  remarkable  subject,  1  mean,  by  comparing  it  with  more  ^cient 
books.    But  they  not  only  do  this,  but  they  bnng  voy  many  testimonies  out  of 
the  Old  Testament,  pUonly  in  that  sense  in  which  they  are  received  amongst  the 
Betnnewe,  wtiidi  BebrewB  may  be  convicted  of  any  cnme,  sooner  than  (I  will  not 
say  of  falai^,  but)  of  negligence,  in  relation  to  these  books ;  because  they  used  to 
transcribe  and  compare  them  so  very  scrupulously,  that  they  could  tell  how  of^en 
every  letter  came  over.    We  may  add,  in  the  first  place,  an  argument,  and  that 
■D  mean  one,  wtiy  the  Jetn  did  not  alter  the  scripture  design^ly ;  because  the 
Christians  prove,  and  as  they  th'mk  very  strongly,  that  theur  Master  Jesus  was 
tbtt  very  Messiah  who  was  of  old  promised  to  the  forefathers  of  tlic  Jeaf$,'  and 
tui  from  those  very  books,  which  were  read  by  the  Jewt,    Which  tlie  Jev$ 

*Thm9  the  ^koctiician  AimaU^  fcc.]  Sec  what  foMphu  citet  ont  of  thrnu  Book  VIII.  Chap. 
1  of  Ua  AmJenc  Bittory  ;  wfatre  he  adds,  **  that  if  inj  one  wonkl  see  the  Copies  of  those  P.pi»<. 
**  dn  which  gstam^n  and  Htrom  wrote  ^o  each  other*  they  may  be  procuretl  of  the  public  Kerp- 
"crt  of  the  ftecottk  at  Tyruf**  (We  miut  be  cantiont  how  we  beltcTe  thi^ ;  however,  rrf 
what  I  have  nid  wpoa  1  Kint»  r.  3.)  There  is  a  remarkable  pl»ce  concerning  Davids  i|ar>ted  by 
J«teplui9t  Book  Vu.  Ch.  S.  oFhis  Aacieat  Ubtory,  out  of  the  lYth  ofDamaKtnuy*  History. 
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his  nature  aiid  works,  as  referring  principally  to  the  subject 
matter  thereof;  for  this  may  be  said  of  many  human  uninsnired 
writings,  which,  in  proportion  to  the  wisdom  of  their  authors, 
tend  to  set  forth  the  divine  perfections*  And  when,  as  the 
consequence  hereof,  we  assert  that  every  thing  contained  there- 
in is  infallibly  true,  we  do  not  deny  but  that  there  are  many 
things,  which  we  receive  from  human  testimony,  of  which  it 
would  be  scepticism  to  entertain  the  least  doubt  of  th^  truth  ; 
aotwithstanding,  when  we  receive  a  truth  from  human  tes- 
timony, we  judge  of  the  certainty  thereof,  by  the  credi- 
bility of  the  evidence,  and,  in  proportion  thereunto,  there  is  a 
degree  of  certainty  arising  from  it :  but  when  we  suppose  a 
truth  to  be  divine,  we  have  the  highest  degree  of  certainty 
equally  applicable  to  every  thing  that  is  so,  and  that  for  this 
reason,  because  it  |s  the  word  of  him  that  cannot  lie.  .  Thus  we 
consider  the  holy  scriptures,  as  being  of  a  divuie  original,  or 
given  by  the  inspiration  of  God,  or  as  his  revealed  will,  d&r 
signed  to  bind  the  consciences  of  men ;  and  that  the  penmen 
were  not  the  inventers  of  them,  but  only  the  instruments  made 
use  of  to  convey  these  divine  oracles  to  us,  as  the  apostle  says, 
2  Pet*  i.21.  Prophecy  came  not  in  old  time  by  the  will  of  mans 
iut  holy  men  of  God  9pake^  as  they  were  moved  by  the  JSbfy 
Ghost:  and  the  aposde  raul  says,  Gal.  i,  11,  12.  I  certify  unta 
you^  that  the  ffospel^  which  was  preached  of  me,  is  not  after 
man;  neither  received  I  it  of  mam  neither  was  I  taught  it^  but 
by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ :  the  former  asserts  this  con-> 
ceming  scripture  m  general,  and  the  latter  concerning  that  part 
thereof  which  was  transmitted  to  us  by  him :  this  is  what  we 
mean  when  we  say  the  scripture  is  the  word  of  God.  ^ 

2.  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  know  and  believe  the  scriptures 
to  be  the  word  of  God,  because  they  are  to  be  received  by  us 
as  a  rule  of  faith  and  obedience,  in  whatever  respects  divine 
]thing^,  otherwise  we  are  destitute  of  a  rule,  and  consequently 
our  religion  would  be  a  matter  oi  the  greatest  uncertainty ;  and 
as  this  ifuth  and  obedience  is  divine,  it  is  abrfuich  of  religious 
worship,  and  as  such,  contains  an  entire  subjection  to  God,  a 
firm  and  unshaken  assent  to  wfalatever  he  reveals  as  true,  and  a 
readiness  to  obey  whatever  he  commands,  as  being  influenced 
by  his  authority ;  which  is  inconsistent  with  any  hesitation  or 
doubt  concerning  this  matter*  Moreover,  it  is  only  therein 
that  we  have  an  account  of  the  way  in  which  sinners  may  have 
access  to  God ;  the  terms  of  their  finding  acceptance  in  his 
sight,  and  all  the  promises  of  eternal  blessedness,  on  whicK 


would  have  taken  the  greatest  eare  ihould  never  hare  been,  after  there  aroee  a 
controversy  between  them  and  the  Chriatians ;  if  it  had  ever  been  in  their  power, 
to  bare  alt^d  what  they  would.**  Gbotids. 
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tkeir  hope  is  founded,  are  contained  therein ;  if  therefore  we 
are  not  certain  that  the  scriptures  are  t^e  wor4  of  God,  our 
faith  and  hope  are  vain;  it  is  herein  that  life  and immortalili/ 
is  brought  to  Hght^  and,  by  searching  thentj  we  think  that  we 
have  eternal  RJi. 

S*  As  divine  revelation  is  necessaty,  so  it  is  not  impossible, 
c6ntraiy  to  reason  or  the  divine  perfections,  for  God  to  impart 
his  mind  and  will  to  men  in  such  a  way  as  we  call  inspiration : 
these  things  must  be  made  appear,  otherwise  it  is  a  vain  thing 
ID  attempt  to  give  arguments  to  prove  the  scriptures  to  be  the 
word  of  God ;  and,  in  order  hereto,  let  it  be  considered, 

(1.)  That  divine  revelation  is  necessary;  this  appears  be- 
cause as  religion  is  necessary,  so  there  are  some  things  con- 
tained in  it  which  cannot  be  known  by  the  Ught  of  nature,  to 
wit,  all  those  divine  laws  and  institutions,  which  are  the  result 
of  God's  expressed  will ;  and  these  could  not  be  known  by  the 
light  of  nature,  or  in  a  way  of  reasoning  derived  from  it,  there- 
me  they  must  be  known  by  special  revelation.     Positive  laws, 
as  opposed  to  those  that  are  moral,  depend  upon  a  diflferent 
foundation ;  the  glory  of  God's  sovereignty  eminently  appears 
in  the  one,  as  that  of  his  holiness  doth  in  the  other :  now  his 
sovereign  pleasure   relating  thereto  could  never  have  been 
known  without  divine  revelation,  and  then  all  that  revenue  of 
glory,  which  is  brought  to  him  thereby,  would  have  been  en- 
tirely lost,  and  there  would  have  been  no  instituted  worship  ia 
the  world ;  and  the  gospel,  which  is   called  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  Christ,  Eph.  iii.  8.  must  have  been  for  ever^a  hidden 
thing,  and  the  condition  of  those  who  bear  the  Christian  name 
would  have  been  no  better  than  that  of  the  heathen,  concerning 
whose  devotion,  the  apostle  Paul,  though  speakipg  of  the  wisest 
and  best  of  them  says,  Acts  xvii.  23.  that  they  ignorantly  wor- 
shipped an  unknorwn  God:  and  elsewhere,  1  Cor.  i.  24.  that  //?^ 
VforUbyxvisdom  knew  not  God;  and  the  reason  is,  because  they 
were  destitute  of  divine  revelation. 

(2.)  It  is  not  impossible,  contrary  to  reason  or  the  divine 
perfections,  that  God  should  reveal  his  mind  and  will  to  man, 
which  may  be  argued  from  hence ;  it  contains  no  impossibility, 
for  if  It  be  possible  for  one  creature  to  impart  his  mind  and 
will  to  another,  dien  certainly  God  can  do  this,  for  there  is  no 
excellency  or  perfection  in  tihe  creature  but  what  is  eminently 
in  him  *,  and  if  it  be  not  unworthy  of  the  divine  majesty  tp  be 
Omnipresent,  and  uphold  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power,  it 
is  not  unbecoming  his  perfections  to  manifest  himself  to  intelli- 
gent creatures,  who,  as  such,  are  fit  to  receive  the  discoveries 
of  his  mind  and  will ;  and  his  endowing  them  with  faculties 
capable  of  receiving  these  manifestations,  argues,  that  he  de- 
signed that  they  should  be  favoured  with  them ;  and  therefore 
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whatever  displays  there  may  be  of  infinite  condescension  there- 
in, yet  it  is  not  unbecoming  his  "perfections  so  to  do. 

(3«)  As  God  cannot  be  at  a  loss  for  an  expedient  hoW  to 
cUscover  his  mind  and  will  to  man,  and  is  hot  confined  to  one 
certain  way,  so  he  m^y,  if  he  pleases,  make  it  known  by  insni* 
ration ;  it  is  not  impossible,  neither  is  there  any  thing  in  me 
subjects  that  should  hinder  him  from  impressing  whatever 
ideas  he  designs  to  impart,  on  the  minds  of  men.  This  a  finite 
spirit  m^y  do ;  and  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  this,  will  hardly 
be  denied  by  any,  but  those  who,  ^'ith  the  Sadducees,  deny 
the  nature  and  power  of  spirits :  it  hence  follows,  that  God  can 
much  more  impress  the  souls  of  men,  or  immediately  commu- 
nicate his  mind  to  them  in  such  a  way,  as  we  call  inspiration ; 
and  to  deny  diat  there  is  such  a  thing  as  inspiration,  is  not  only 
to  deny  the  credibility  of  scripture  history,  as  well  as  its  divine 
authority,  but  it  is  to  deny  that  which  the  heathen,  by  the  light 
of  nature,  have  universally  believed  to  be  consonant  to  reason, 
and  therefore  they  often  represent  their  gods  as  conversing 
with  men ;  and  they  appear,  in  many  of  their  writings,  not  to 
have  the  least  doubt  whether  there  has  been  such  a  thing  as  in- 
spiration in  the  world. 

These  things  being  premised,  we  are  now  more  particularly 
to  consider  those  arguments  which  are  brought  to  prove  the 
scriptures  to  be  the  word  of  God,  or  that  they  were  given  by 
divine  inspiration :  these  are  taken  either  fix)m  the  internal  evi- 
dence^ we  have  hereof,  viz.  the  subject  matter  of  scripture,  from 
the  majesty  of  the  style,  the  purity  of  the  doctrines,  the  har- 
mony or  consent  of  all  its  parts,  and  the  scope  or  tendengr  of 
the  whole  to  give  all  glory  to  God ;  or  else  external,  taken  from 
the  testimony  which  God  himself  gave  to  it,  at  first  by  mira- 
cles, whereby  the  mission  of  the  prophets,  and  consequently 
what  they  were  sent  to  deliver,  was  confirmed,  and  afterwards, 
in  succeeding  ages,  by  the  use  which  he  hath  made  of  it  in  con- 
vincing and  converting  sinners,  and  building  up  believers  to 
salvation.  These  are  the  arguments  mentioned  in  this  answer, 
which  will  be  distinctly  considered,  and  some  others  added,  as 
a  farther  proof  of  this  matter,  to  wit,  those  taken  from  the  char- 
acter of  the  inspired  writers,  particularly  as  they  were  holy 
men,  and  so  they  woidd  not  impose  on  tne  world,  or  pretend 
themselves  to  have  been  inspired,  if  they  were  not ;  and  also,  as 
they  were  plain  and  honest  men,  void  of  all  craft  and  subtilty, 
and  so  could  not  impose  on  the  world ;  and,  had  they  attempt- 
ed to  do  so,  they  had  a  great  many  subtle  and  malicious  ene- 
mies, who  would  soon  have  detected  the  fallacy.  To  this  we 
shall  also  add  an  argument  taken  from,  the  sublimit}^  of  the  doc- 
trine, in  which  respect  it  is  too  great,  and  has  too  much  wisdom 
in  it  for  men  to  have  invented';  and  others  taken  from  the  anti- 
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quity  thereof,  together  with  its  wonderful  preservation,  notwith« 
standing  adl  the  endeavours  of  its  enemies  to  root  it  out  of  the 
world ;  and  then  we  shall  consider  how  far  the  testimony  of  the 
church  is  to  be  regarded,  not  as  though  it  contained  the  princi- 
pal foundation  of  our  faith,  as  the  Papists  suppose^;  but  yet  this 
may  be,  if  duly  considered,  an  additional  evidence^to  those  that 
have  been  before  given ;  and  then  we  shall  speak  something 
coDpeming  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  with  the  .scriptu/e  in  the 
heart  of , man,  wnich  inclines  him  to  be  persuaded  by,  and  rest  in 
the  other  arguments  brought  to  support  this^truth :  and  if  all 
-these  be  taken  together,  they  will,  we  hope,  beget  a  full  convic* 
ti(Hi  in  the  minds  of  men,  that  the  scriptures  are  the  word  of 
God ;  which  leads  us  to  consider  the  arguments  in  particular. 

I.  From  the  majesty  of  Qie  style  in  which  it  is  written.  This 
argument  does  not  equally^  hold  good  with  respect  to  all  the 
parts  of  scripture;  for  there  is,  in  many  places  thereof,  a  great 
plainness  of  speech  and  familiarity  of  expression  adapted  to  th^ 
meanest  capacity,  and  sometimes  a  bare  relation  of  things, 
without  that  majesty  of  expression,  which  we  find  in  other 
places :  thus  in  the  historical  books  we  do  not  observe  such  a 
ioftiness  of  style,  as  there  is  in  Job,  Psalms,  Isaiah,  and  some 
other  of  the  prophets;  so  that  there  are  arguments  of  another 
nature  to  prove  Uiem  to  be  of  divine  authority.  However,  we 
may  observe  such  expressions  interspersed  throughout  almost 
the  whole  scripture,  which  set  forth  the  sovereignty  and  great- 
ness of  God;  as  when. he  is  represented  speaking  immediately 
himself  in  a  majestic  way,  tending  not  only  to  bespeak  atten- 
tion, but  to  stnke  those  diat  hear  or  read  with  a  reverential 
fear  of  his  divine  perfections;  thus,  when  he  gives  a  summons 
to  the  whole  creation  to  give  ear  to  his  words.  Hear,  0  hea- 
vens; andfftveieary  0  earthy  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken^  Isa.  i.  2. 
or,  swears  by  himself,  that  unto  htm  every  knee  shall  boxv^  and 
e^ery  tongue  shall  swear,  chap.  xlv.  23.  or  when  it  is  said, 
Thus  saith  the  Lord,  the  heaven  is  my  throne,  and  the  earth  is 
ify  footstool,  chap.  Ixvi.  1.  and  elsewhere,  The  Lord  reigneth, 
kt  the  earth  rejoice;  let  the  multitude  of  the  isles  be  glad  there* 
of  Clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about  him;  righteousness 
and  judgment  are  the  habitation  of  his  throne*  Afiregoeth  be* 
fore  him;  his  lightnings  enlightened  the  world*  The  hills  melt- 
ed like  wax  at  the  presence  of  the  Lord;  at  the  presence  of  the 
Lord  of  the  rohole  earth,  Psal.  xcvii.  1—5.  And  when  he  is 
represented  as  casting  contempt  on  all  the  great  men  of  this 
world,  thus  he  is  said  to  ait  off  the  spirit  of  princes,  and  to  be 
terrible  to  the  kings  of  the  earth,  Psah  Ixxvi.  12.  and  to  charge 
even  his  angels  -with  folly.  Job  iv.  18.  or  when  the  prophet 
speaks  of  him,  as  one  who  had  measured  the  waters  in  the  hoi- 
low  of  his  hand,  and  meted  the  heavens  with  a  span,  and  com- 
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prehendcd  tht  dust  of  the  earth  in  a  measure^  and  vfeighed  th€ 
fnountatm  in  ecales,  and  the  hills  in  a  balance;  and  that  the  na^^ 
tions  of  the  earth  are  as  a  drop  of  the  bucket^  and  are,  counted  a« 
the  small  dust  of  the  balance ;  yea^  as  nothings  less  than  no-* 
thing  and  vanity^  when  compared  with  him,  Isa^xl.  1^,  15,  IJ^r 
It  would  be  almost  endless  to  refer  to  the  many  places  of 
scripture,  in  which  God  speaks  in  such  a  style,  as  is  inimitsdble 
by  any  creature;  of  this  we  have  several  instances  in  the  book 
oif  Job,  especially  in  those  chapters  where  he  is  represented  as 
imswering  Job  out  of  the  whirlwind,  and  speaking  with  such  g 
loftiness  of  style,  as,  it  may  be,  the  like  cannot  be  found  in  any 
(iViman  composure.  Job,  chap«»  xxxvijii.  to  zli.  where  such  exf 
pressions  are  used,  which  argue  the  style  to  be  divine,  gre^it 
and  magnificent;  so  that  if  it  was  not  immediately  from  God, 
it  would  be  the  itiost  bold  presumption  for  any  creature  to  speak 
in  such  a  wayi:  therefore  this  arg^ment,  taken  from  the  nva- 
jesttic  style  oi  scripture,  is  not  without  its  proper  weight;  how* 
ever,  it  may  serve  to  prepare  us  to  receive  those  pther  argu-^ 
ments,  which,  together  with  this,  evince  its  divine  originaL 

^•  From  the  purity  and  holiness  of  its  doctrines,  and  that 
either,  if  we  consider'  it  absolutely,  or  compare  it  wtdi  all  other 
mitings,  whereby  it  will  s^pear  not  only  to  have  the  prefer-* 
ence  to  them^  but  to  be  truly  divine,  and  so  is  deservedlv  sty<» 
led  the  holy  scripture^  Rom.  i.  2.  and  the  words  thereof  ^re 
fls  silver  tried  in  a  furnace^  purified  senen  times,  Psal.  xii*  6# 
9nd  to  sp  k  of  right  things,  in  which  there  is  nothing  fnnvard 
fir  pervi.  ,  Provr  viii.  6,  7,  8.  Thus  every  one  that  duly 
iveighs  t ..  subject  matter  thereof,  may  behold  therein  the  dis-« 
plays  of  the  glory  of  the  holiness  of  God:  here  let  us  consider, 
that  the  word  of  God  appears  to  be  divine  from  its  purity  and 
holiness, 

!•  As  considered  absolutely,  or  in  itself*  For, 
(i.)  It  lays  open  the  vile  and  detestable  nature  of  sin,  to 
tender  it  abhorred  by  us.^  Thus  the  apostle  says,  Rom«  vii.  T« 
I  had  not  known  s^n;  that  is,  I  had  not  so  fully  understood  the 
abominable  nature  thereof  as  I  do,  but  by  the  law:  for  I  had 
not  knonum  lust,  except  the  law  had  said,  thou  shalt  not  covet ^ 
and  hereupon  he  concludes,  tliat  the  law  is  holy,  and  the  com-* 
mandment  holy,  and  just,  and  good. 

(2.)  It  presents  to  our  view  the  various  instances  of  the  di^* 
vine  vengeance,  and  shews  us  how  the  wrath  of  God  is  reveals 
cd  agsunst  the  unrighteousness  of  sinners  to  make  them  afraid 
«f  rebelling  against!  *"i.  Thus  it  gives  us  an  account  how  the 
;Emgels  hei^eby  fell  frc  \  and  lost  their  first  habitation,  and  are 
thrust  down  to  hell,  .  eing  reserved  in  chains  under  darineso^ 
ttnio  the  judgment  of  the  great  day,  Jude  6.  And  also  how 
man  hereby  lost  his  primitive  integrity  and  glory,  and  exposed 
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himself  to  die  wrath  and  curse  of  God  due  to  ^in,  and  all  the 
miseries  of  this  life  consequent  thereon;  and  how  it  has  des« 
troyed  flourishing  nations,  and  rendered  them  desolate.  Thu^ 
it  gives  us  an  account  how  the  Jews  were  first  carried  into 
Babylon  for  their  idolatr}',  and  other  abominations,  and  after* 
wards  cast  off  and  made  the  sad  monument  of  the  divine  wrath, 
as  at  this  day,  for  crucifjring  Christ,  persecuting  his  followers, 
and  opposing  the  Gospel.  It  also  gives  an  account  of  the  dis*- 
tress  and  terrer  of  conscience,  which  wilful  and  presumptuous 
sins  have  exposed  particular  persons  to;  such  as  Cain,  Judas 
and  others;  this  is  described  m  a  very  pathetic  manner,  when 
it  is  said  of  the  wicked  man,  who  has  his  portion  of  the  good 
thmgs  of  this  life,  that  when  he  comes  to  die.  Terrors  take 
hold  ofhhn  as  waters^  a  tempest  stealeth  him  away  in  the  night i 
The  east  -wind  carrieth  him  awatfj  and  he  departeth^  and  a  As 
storm  hurleth  him  oUt  ofhisplace^  For  God  shall  cast  upon  him^ 
and  not  spare  ;  he  rvouldfainfee  out  of  his  handy  Job  xxvii.  20; 
21,22. 

Moreover,  the  puri^  of  the  Scripture  farther  appe^s,  ii| 
that  it  warns  sinners  of  that  eternal  ruin,  which  they  exposed 
themselves  to  in  the  other  world ;  Who  shall  be  punished  vn^h 
everlastikg  destruction  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord^  andfrovi 
the  glory  of  his  power ^  2  Thess.  i.  9.  All  these  things  dis» 
cover  the  purity  and  holiness  of  the  word  of  God. 

(3.)  It  bever  gives  the  least  indulgence  or  dispensation  to 
sin,  nor  in  any  of  its  doctrines,  which  are  pure  and  holy^ 
doth  it  lead  to  licentiousness;  it  hot  only  reproves  sin  in  ^&A 
lives  and  outward  conversations  of  men,  but  also  discovers  it^ 
secret  recesses  in  the  heart,  where  its  chief  seat  is;  obviated 
and  guards  against  its  first  motions,  tending  thereby  to  regu^ 
late  the  secret  thoughts  of  men,  and  the  principle  of  all  theif 
actions,  which  it  requires  to  be  pure  and  holy^  In  this  the 
Scripture  excels  all  other  writings  With  respect  to  its  holinet^^ 

(4.)  All  the  blessings  and  l>enefits  which  it  holds  forth,  of 
puts  us  in  mind  of,  as  the  peculiar  instances  df  divine  favoUt 
and  love  to  itian,  are  urged  and  insisted  on  as  motives  to  h04 
linessi  thus  it  is  said.  The  goodness  ofGodleadeth  thee  to  re^ 
fentance^  Rom.  ii.  4.  and  when  Moses  had  been  putting  the 
Israelites  in  mind  of  God*s  increasing  them,  as  the  stdrs  of 
heaven  for  mtdtitude^  Deut.  X.  22.  compared  with  chap,  3ti.  1. 
he  adds,  therefore  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  iky  God^  and  ipeb 
Ms  charge  ana  statutes^  his  judgments  and  commandments  ahvay^  " 
And  when  die  loving  kindness  of  God  has  been  abused  by 
men,  it  severely  reproves  them'  for  their  vile  ingratitude ;  2A 
when  it  is  said,  Deut.  xxxii.  6.  Do  ye  thus  requite  the  Lord^  oh 
fooUwh  people  and  unwise  f  Is  not  he  thu  Father  that  bovghp 
theef  Math  not  he  ma^^  thee^  and  established  thee  ? 
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(5.)  All  the  examples  proposed  to  our  imitation  therein,  are 
such  as  savour  of,  and  lead  to,  holiness ;  and  when  it  recom- 
mends the  actions  or  conversation  of  men,  it  is  more  especial- 
ly for  that  holiness  which  is  discovered  therein ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  it,  gives  us  the  character  of  wicked  men, 
together  with  the  dreadful  consequences  thereof,  it  is  that  we 
may  avoid  and  be  deterred  from  committing  the  same  sins  that 
will  be  'their  ruin  in  the  end. 

'  (6-)  The  rules  laid  down  relating  to  civil  affairs  in  the  Old 
Testament  dispensation,  and  the  behaviour  of  one  man  to- 
wards another,  have  a  vein  of  hc^iness  running  through  them 
idl«  Thus  the  government  of  the  Jewish  state,  as  described 
in  the  books  of  Moses,  and  elsewhere,  discovers  it  to  be  an 
holy  commonwealth ;  and  they  are  often  called  an  hply  nation, 
as  governed  by  thosp  laws  which  God  gave  them ;  so  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  church  in  the  Gospel-dispensation,  is  a  holy 
government :  wsible  holiness  is  a  tenn  of  church-communion, 
and  apostacy  and  revolt  from  God  excludes  from  it* 

(7.)  All  the  promises  contained  in  Scripture,  are,  or  will  be 
certainly  fulfilled,  and  the  blessings  it  gives  us*  ground  to  ex- 
pect, conferred ;  and  therefore  it  is  a  faithiul  word,  and  conse- 
quently pure  and  holy. 

2.  If  we  compare  the  Scripture  with  other  writings,  which 
are  of  a  human  composure,  it  plainly  excels  in  holiness.    For, 

(1.)  If  we  compare  it  with  the  writings  of  heathen  moral- 
ists, such  as  Plato,  Seneca,  and  others,  though  they  contain  a 
great  many  good  directions  for  the  ordering  the  conversations 
of  men  agreeably  to  the  dictates  of  nature  and  right  reason,  yet 
most  of  them  allow  of,  or  plead  for  some  sins,  which  the  Scrip- 
ture mentions  with  abhorrence,  such  as  revenging  injuries,  and 
;ielfimurder;  several  other  instances  of  moral  impurity,  were 
not  only  practised  by  those  who  laid  down  the  best  rules  to  in- 
force  moral  virtue,  but  either  countenanced,  or,  at  least,  not 
sufficiently  fenced  against,  by  what  is  contained  in  their  ¥rri- 
ttngs ;  and  even  their  strongest  motives  to  virtue  or  the  govern- 
ment of  the  passions,  or  a  generous  contempt  of  the  world, 
are  taken  principally  from  the  tendency  which  such  a  course  of 
life  will  have  to  free  us  from  those  things  that  tend  to  debase 
and  afflict  the  mind,  and  fill  it  with  uneasiness^  when  we  con- 
sider ourselves  as  acUng  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  nature, 
which  we  have  as  intelligent  creatures;  whereas,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Scripture  leads  us  to  the  practice  of  Christian  vir- 
tues from  better  motives,  and  considers  us  not  barely  as  men, 
but  Christians,  under  the  highest  obligations  to  the  blessed 
Jesus,  and  constrained  hereunto  by  his  condescending  love  ex- 
pressed in  all  that  he  has  done  and  suffered  for  our  redemption 
and  salvation;  and  it  puts  us  upon  desiring  and  hoping  for  com- 
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muiiion  whfa  God,  through  him,  in  the  perfomumce  of  those . 
evangelical  duties^  which  the  light  of  nature  knows  nothing  of, 
and  so  discovers  a  solid  foundation  for  our  hope  of  forgiveness 
of  sin,  tltfough  his  blood,  together  with  peace  of  conscience 
md  joy  resulting  from  it;  it  also  directs  us  to  look  for  that 
life  and  immortality,  which  is  brought  to  light  through  the 
Gospel ;  in  which  respects,  it  £ar  exceeds  the  writing^.  of  the 
best  heathen  moi^ists,  and  so  contains  in  it  the  visible  marks 
aad  characters  of  its  divine  original. 

(a.)  If  we  compare  the  scriptures  with  other  writings  among 
Christians,  which  pretend  not  to  inspiration,  we  shall  find  in 
diese  writings  a  great  number  of  impure  and  false  doctrines-, 
derog^ry  to  the  glory  of  God,  in  many  of  the  pretended  ex- 
positions of  Scripture.  U  therefore  men,  who  have  the  Scrip? 
tare  in  their  hands,  propagate  unhcdy  doctrines,  they  would  oo 
10  much  more  were  there  no  Scripture  to  guide  them :  thus  the 
doctrine  that  grate  is  not  necessary  to  what  is  spiritually  good:  the 
merit  of  good  works,  human  satisfactions,  penances,  indulgen- 
ces, and  dispensadons  for  sin^  are  all  impure  doctrines,  which 
are  directly  contrary  to  Scripture ;  and,  as  contraries  illustrate 
each  other,  so  hereby  the  holiness  and  purity  of  Scripture, 
which  maintains  the  contrary  doctrines,  will  appear  to  those 
who  impardally  study  it  and  understand  the  sense  thereof. 

(3.)  tf  we  oHupare  the  Scriptures  with  the  imposture  of 
Mahomet,  in  the  book  called  the  Alcoran,  which  the  Turks 
make  Use  of  as  a  rule  of  faith,  and  prefer  it  to  Scripture,  and 
reckon  it  truly  divine,  that  contains  a  system  not  only  of  fabu- 
lous, but  corrupt  and  impure  notions,  accommodated  to  men's 
sensual  inclinations.  Thus  it  allows  of  polygamy,  and  many 
impurities  in  this  world,  and  promises  to  its  votaries  a  sensual 
paradise  in  the  next,  all  whidi  is  contrary  to.  Scripture ;  so 
that  composures  merely  human,  whether  tney  pretend  to  di-* 
vine  inspiration  or  not,  discover  themselves  not  to  be  the  word 
of  God,  by  their  unholiness ;  as  the  Scripture  manifests  itself 
to  be  <^vine,  by  the  purity  of  its  doctrine ;  and  indeed,  it  can* 
not  be  otherwise,  considering  the  corruption  of  man's  nature, 
as  well  as  the  darkness  and  blindness  of  his  mind,  which,  if  it 
pretends  to  fraone  a  rule  of  faith,  it  will  be  like  himself,  im- 
pare  and  unholy ;  but  that  which  has  such  marks  of  holiness, 
as  the  Scripture  has,  appears  to  be  inspired  by  a  holy  God. 

Having  considered  the  holiness  of  Scripture  doctrines,  we 
proceed  to  shew  the  weight  of  this  argument,  of  how  far  it 
may  be  insisted  on  to  prove  its  divine  authority.  It  is. to  be 
CQiiessed,  that  a  book's  containing  holy  things  or  rules  for  a 
holy  life,  dodi  not  of  itself  prove'  its  divine  original ;  for  then 
ether  books  might  be  called  the  word  of  God  besides  the 
Scripture,  whicn  is  so  called,  not  oidy  .as  containing  some 
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ruks  that  pirotn<>te  holiness,  but  as  being  th^  fdantsdn  of  all 
true  religion  j  and  its  being  adapted  above  any  book  of  human 
composure^  to  answer  this  end,  affords  aiw  argtinient  of  some 
weight  to  prove  it  to  be  of  God<     For, 

U  Man,  who  is  prone  to  sin,  naturally  blinded  and  preju- 
diced against  divine  truth  and  holiness,  could  never  compose  a 
book  that  is  so  consonant  to  the  divine  perfections,  and  con* 
tains  ftu^h  a  display  of  God's  glory,  and  is  so  adapted  to  make 
us  holy,  ^ 

3*  If  we  suppose  that  man  could  invent  a  collection  of  doc- 
trineS)  that  tended  to  ptx>mote  holiness,  could  he  invent  doc^ 
ttines  so  glorious,  and  so  much  adapted  to  this  end,  as  these 
are  ?  If  he  could^  he  that  does  this  must  either- be  a  good  ors 
bad  man  t  if  we  suppose  the  former,  he  would  never  pretend 
the  Scripture  to  be  of  divine  authority,  when  it  wad  his  owtl 
coftipostire  i  and  if  the  latter,  it  is  contrary  to  his  character,  as 
such,  to  endeavour  to  promote  holiness ;  tar  then  Satan's  king* 
dom  muatbe  divided  against  itself:  but  of  this,  more  in  its 
proper  plaee^  whefl  we  cotae  to  consider  the  character  of  the 
penmen  of  Scriptute^  to  pve  a  further  prt)of  of  its  divine  au- 
thority* 

$•  It  it  plain,  diat  the  world  without  Scripture  6ould  not  ar- 
rive to  hohness ;  for  the  apostle  says,  1  Cor.  i.  Si.  ThtU  the 
World  by  wtBdom  knew  not  God;  and  certainly  where  there  is 
no  saving  .knowledge  of  God,  there  is  no  holiness ;  and  the 
tame  aposde^  Rom*  u  29^  30,  31*  gives  an  account  of  the  great 
abominations  that  were  committed  bv  the  heathen  $  being  dea« 
titute  of  Scripture  light,  they  wtrtjlikd  with  all  unrig^hteous* 
ne$9^  Jhrmcatio%  wiciednessy  covettmsness^  malkipusness^  JiM 
^fttvoy^  nutrder^  debate^  deceit^  malignity ^  8tc. 

If  &erefore  the  doctrines  contained  in  Scriptures  are  not 
only  pure  and  holy  themselves*,  but  t^nd  to  promote  holhiess  in 
us,  this  is  not  without  its  proper  weight  tt>  prove  their  divine 
Original. 

III.  The  scriptures  farther  manifest  themselves  to  be  the 
word  of  God  from  the  consent  or  harmony  of  all  the  parts 
thereof,  (e?*)  This  argument  will  appear  more  strong  and  con- 
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(«.)  •  The  wiqubrics  of  learned  men,  and,  abore  nil  of  the  excel1eti]t  LAitbier, 
who  nevef  overstates  a  point  of  evidence,  and  whoke  ikkli^  in  citing  his  ««.« 
thcrities  has  in  no  one  inatanoe  been  iraptechedi  hate  ettablishedy  coofeiaing 
iLese  wntingB,  tlie  ft)llowing  propositions : 

I.  Tiiat  in  the  aee  immecTiatclv  posterior  to  that  ih  Which  St  Paid  lived,  his 
tetten  were  publiciy  read  and  acknowledged. 

SoAe  of  them  are  quoted  or  alluded  to  by  ahnost  ev«ty  Christian  writer  thst 
foUowed,  by  Clement  of  Rome,  bvHermas,  by  Ignatius/ by  Pblyearp,  disciples 
tit  cotemportif  ies  of  the  apostles ;  by  Justin  Martyr,  by  the  churches  of  Gaul,  by 
il^nacas^  by  Athena|;oras,  by  TheophUns,  by  Cfement  of  Alexitndria,  by  Her- 
-'^  \t  by  'TsrtiiUiu^  who  oocupied  the  sooteeding  age.    No«r  when  nt  find  a 
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cJuaive,  if  Wf  compare  tbem  wiA  other  writingi,  in  which  therf 
is  but  little  hannony.    Thus,  if  we  con9ult  the  writing*  c^ 

Mk  quoted  or  lefeired  to  by  ■»  neient  Mithor,  we  are  entitled  to  coneludcy 
tiist  it  was  rcftd  and  reeeii^  in  the  a^  and  eountry  in  whidi  that  author  lived. 
And  this  conclusioirdoesnoty  in  an^  degree,  rest  iqxm  the  judgmeot  or  chane- 
ter  of  the  adthor  nuking  such  reference.  Proceeding  by  this  rule,  we  have,  con- 
coning  the  FlratEiMstle  to  the  Corinthians  in  partieular,  within  forty  years  af- 
ter the  qiistk  was  written,  evidence,  not  only  of  its  being  extant  at  Corinth,  but 
of  its  l»iig  known  and  read  at  Kom6.  Clement,  bishop  of  that  eity,  writing  to 
^  church  of  Corinth,  uses  these  words :  <*  Take  into  yoin*  hands  the  l^stle  <^ 
"*  the  bleoaed  Paul  teapoatle.    WhatdSdhe  atfirst  write  unto  you  in  the  be. 

*  nouivof  the  gnapelf  Verily  he  did  by  the  Spirit  admonish  you  condeminr 

*  nimseff  snd  Cephas,  and  ApoUo8,because  Aat  even  then  you  did  form  parties*/* 
This  was  written  at  a  time  when  probably  some  must  have  been  living  at  Corinth, 
vbo  remembered  81.  Psuf  s  mipistrjr  there  and  the  receipt  of  the  epistk.  The 
testimony  is  stiU  more  vahjable,  as  it  Acrtn  that  the  espistles  were  preserved  in 
the  chnrchea  to  which  thqr  wove  sent,  and  that  they  were  spread  and  propagated 
from  thou  to  the  rest  of  the  Christian  community.  Agreebly  to  wmch  natural 
mode  and  order  of  their  publication^  TertuUian,  a  centuiy  afterwards,  for  proof 
of  the  integrity  and  genuineness  of  the  apostolic  writings,  bids  **  any  one,  who 
**  is  wSlior  to  exercise  his  curiosity  profitably  in  the  business  of  their  salvation, 
"  to  visit  the  apostolical  churches,  in  which  their  venr  authentic  letters  are  reci- 
**  ted,  ips«  authent&cie  liters  eorum  recitantur.**  Then  he  goes  on :  « Is  Achaia 
**  near  you  f  You  have  Coihith.  If  you  are  not  hr  from  Macedonia,  you  have 
**  IliSippi,  you  have  Thessslonica.  If  you  can  go  to  Asia,  vou  have  Ephesus ; 
"  but  if  you  are  near  to  Italy,  you  have  Romerj-."  I  adduce  this  paasaffe  to  show, 
that  the  distjnpt  chutes  or  Christian  societies,  to  which  St  Paurs  Epistles 
iKre  seih,  a^Misted  for  some  ages  afterwards ;  that  his  several  epis-tles  were 
iU  alang  reqseetivc^  read  in  those  churches ;  that  Christians  at  large  received 
them  from  those  elMJrehes,  and  appealed  to  those  churches  for  their  originality 
snd  authenticity. 

Arguing  in  uke  manner  f^om  citations  and  allusions,  we  have,  vnthin  the 
mce  of  a  amidrfcd  and  fi^  years  from  the  thne  that  the  first  of  St.  Paul's  Vis- 
iles was  written,  proofs  ofalmost  all  of  tltem  being  read,  in  Palestine,  Syria,  the 
cotmtries  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Egypt,  in  that  part  of'  Africa  which  used  the  Latin 
toBKue,  in  Greece,  Italy,  and  Gault.    I  do  not  mean  simply  to  assert,  that,  with- 
m  the  space  of  a  bnndred  and  fifty  years,  St.  Paul's  Epistles  were  read  in  those 
esoBtries,  for  I  believe  that  they  were  read  and  circulated  from  the  beginning ; 
hot  that  pnofii  of  their  being  so  read  occur  within  that  period.    And  when  it  is 
enQsidered  how  few  qf  the  primitive  Christians  wrote,  and  of  what  was  written 
how  mwch  is  lost,  we  are  to  account  it  extraordinary,  or  rather  as  a  sure  proof 
of  ^  esEtefishreness  of  the  reputation  of  these  writings,  and  of  the  reneral  res- 
pect in  which  they  were  held,  that  so  many  testimonies,  and  of  such  antiquity, 
0e  stin  extant,    **  In  the  remaining  works  of  Irenseus,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
^  and  TertuUian,  there  are  pertiaps  more  and  larger  quotations  of  the  small  vo- 
*  lame  of  the  Vew  Testament,  tiian  of  ail  the  works  of  Cicero,  in  the  writings 
"  of  all  characters  for  several  a£es§.''    We  must  add,  that  the  Epistles  of  Paul 
come  in  for  their  full  share  of  this  <^ervation;  and  that  all  the  thirteen  epis- 
tks,  except  that  to  Philemon,  which  is  not  auotJed  by  Irencus  or  Clement,  and 
which  prcnably  escaped  notice  merely  by  its  brevity,  are  severally  cited,  and  ex- 
pressly recognized  as  St.  Paul's  by  each  of  these  Christian  ^Titers.    The  Ebi- 
orites,  an  earl^',  though  inconsiderable  Christian  sect,  rejected  St.  Paul  and  his 
espastlesj;  that  is,  they  rejected  these  epistles,  not  because  they  were  not,  but 
because  they  were  St.  Paul's*,  and  because,  adhering  to  the  obligation  of  the 
Jewish  hiw,  they  chose  to  di^iute  his  doctrine  and  authority.    Their  suffrage  as 
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inost  men  uniiispiredy  we  shall  find  that  their  sentimeiits  con- 
tained therein  often  times  very  widely  diifer ;  and  if,  as  his- 

■  "^  '  ■  ■  ■■'■"  ■  '  ^ 

to  Ihe  genuineness  of  the  qiisUes  does  not  contrjkdict  that  of*  other  Christasns. 
]l|arcion,  an  heretical  writer  m  the  ibrmer  part  of  the  second  cfntiuy,  is  said  bj 
Tcrtulluin  to  have  rejected  three  oi  the  epistles  which  we  now  neccivcy  viz.  the 
two  ^istles  to  Timothy  and- the  Epistie  to  Titus.  It  appears  to  me  not  inipro« 
hJkble,  that  Marcion  might  make  some  such  distinction  as  this,  that  no  apostolic 
epistie  was  to  be  admitted  which  was  not  read  or  attested  by  the  church  t» 
which  it  was  sent ;  for  it  is  remarkable  that,  together  with  these  epistles  to  pri- 
vate persons^  he  rejected  also  the  catholic  epi&tles^  Now  the  catholic  epistles 
and  the  epistles  to  private  persons  a^pee  in  the  circumstadce  of  wanting  this  par- 
ticular species  of  attestation.  Maicion,  it  seems*  acknowledged  ^the  Epistle  t» 
Fhilemon,  and  is  upbraided  for  his  inoonsisiency  in  doine  so  by  Tertulhan*,  who 
asks  *'  why,  when  he  received  a  letter  written  to  a  sinsrle  person,  he  should  re» 

*  ftise  two  to  Timodiy  and  one  to  Titus  composed  upon  uie  afifairs  of  the  church?'* 
This  passage  so  fiff.&vours  our  account  of  Marcioirs  objection,  as  it  shows  that 
the  objection  was  supposed  byTertullian  to  have  been  founded  in  somcthiugy 
Which  belongred  to  the  nature  of  a  private  letter. 

*  Nothing  of  the  works  of  Marcion  remains.  Probably  he  was,  after  all,  a  rash, 
trbitmry,  licentious  critic  (if  he  deserved  indeed  the  name  of  critic,)  and  who 
offered  no  reason  for  his  determination.  What  St  Jerome  says  of  him  intimates 
this,  and  is  bende  founded  in  good  sense :  ^peakmg  of  him  and  Basilides,  **  If 
**  they  bad  assigned  any  reasons,"  says  he,  **  why  tliey  did  not  reckon  these  epis- 
<^  ties,*'  viz,  the  first  and  second  to  Timothy  and  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  *<  to  be  the 
**  apostle's,  we  would  hi#e  endeafoured  to  have  answered  them,  and  porhapp 
**  iniffht  have  satisfied  the  reader :  but  when  they  take  upon  them,  by  their  owa 
^  au&ority,  to  nronounce  one  epistle  to  be  Paul's,  and  another  not,  they  can 
^  only  be  repliea  to  in  the  same  mannerf  .  Let  it  be  remembered,  how^ever,  that 
Marcion  receivied  ten  of  these  epistles.  Uis  authority  therefore,  even  if  his  credit 
had  been  better  than  it  Is,  forms  a  very  smaU  exception  to  the  uniformity  of  the 
eridence.  Of  Basilides  we  know  still  less  than  we  do  of  Marcion.  The  .same 
observation  however  belongs  to  him,  viz.  that  his  objtetion,  as  far  as  appears 
fttm  this  passage  of  St.  Jerome,  was  confined  to  the  three  private  q)istle8.  Yet 
is  this  the  only  opinion  which  can  be  said  to  disturb  the  consent  of  the  two  first 
cHituries  of  the  Christian  xra ;  for  as  to  Tatian,  who  is  rq^orted  by  Jerome  alone 
to  have  rejected  some  of  St  Paul's  Epistles,  the  extravagant  or  rather  delirious 
notions  into  which  he  fell,  take  away  all  weight  and  credit  from  his  judgment- 
If,  indeed,  Jerome's  account  of  thn  circunistance  be  correct »  for  it  sqspears  £tom 
ibuch  older  writers  than  Jerome,  that  Tatian  owned  and  used  many  of  these 
'epistlesti 

n.  They,  who  in  those  ages  disputed  about  so  many  other  points,  agreed  la 
scknowledg^mg  the  Scri|Stures  how  before  us.  Contending  sects  appealed  to 
them  in  their  controversies  with  emial  and  unreserved  submission.  W  hen  the^ 
wtre  urged  by  one  side,  however  tney  might  be  interpreted  or  misinterpreted  by 
the  other,  their  aulhoritv  was  not  questioned.  **  Reliqui  omnes,"  says  Irenaeus^ 
speaking  of  Marcion,  **  falso  scientiap^nomine  inflati,  scripturas  quidem  coufiten- 
^tur,  interpretatjones  vero  convertuntl." 

m.  \Vlien  tlie  genuineness  of  some  other  writings  which  iwere  in  circulation, 
and  even  of  a  few  wliich  are  nofw  received  into  the  canon,  was  contested,  these 
were  never  called  into  dispute.  Whatever  was  the  objection,  or  whetlier,  ui 
truth,  there  ever  was  any  real  objection  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Second  Epistle 
of  P^ter,  the  Second  and  Third  of  John,  the  Epistle  of  James,  or  that  of  Jude, 
or  to  the  book  of  the  Bcvelations  of  St  John,  the  doubts  t)fal'4ppear  to  hare 
been  entertained  concerning  them,  exceedingly  strengthen  the  force  of  the  tes- 
timony as  to  those  writings,  about  which  th^  was  no  doubt;  because  it  shows, 
that  tne  matter  was  a  subject,  amongst  the  early  Christians,  of  examination  and 
discussion;  and  that,  where  there  was  any  room  to  doubt,  they  did  doubt 

*  Lardner,  vol.  tiv.  p.  465.         t  Lardoer,  vol.  xiv.  p.  4f8.  t  Lardner*  vol. !.  p.  31S.    • 
$  Ircn.  advert.  Hacr.  quoted  by  Lardner,  voL  xv.  p.  4t5. 
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tomos,  di€7  pretend  to  report  matters  of  fact,  dirir  evidence^ 
or  report,  does  not,  in  all  respects,  agree  .togedier,  which  shew$ 

What  Busebitis  hath  left  upon  the  subject  n  directly  to  the  {xifpote  of  tlitt 
obKtTition.  Biuebnu,  it  is  well  known;  divided  the  eccktiMtical  writingi 
which  were  extant  in  his  time  into  three  cUbms;  the  "  mmtiffiiim^  qncontrsdici* 
**  ed,**  as  he  calk  them  in  one  chaptert  or  **  scriptures  universa]^  adbiowkd|^r 
^cd,"  as  he  calls  them  in  another;  the  <*  controverted,  yet  well  loiown  and 
"ipptofedbymai^;  and  *' the  spurious.'*  What  were  the  shades  <^dificfcilc^ 
in  the  books  of  the  seccHid,  or  in  those  of  the  third  classi  op  whn;  it  was  pfe- 
cisely  that  he  meant  by  the  term  tpvnawt  it  is  not  necessary  m  this  phec  to  tii» 
quire.  It  b  suAciient  for  us  to  find,  that  the  thirteen  epistles  of  St  Paul  ara 
piaoed  by  him  in  the  first  daas  without  sny  sort  of  hesitation  or  doubt 

ft  is  further  also  to  be  eolkcted  from  the  chapter  in  which  this  distiaetioii  if 
lud  down,  that  the  method  made  use  of  by  Busehius,  sod  by  the  Christians  of 
Ins  time^  via.  the  close  of  the  third  century^  m  judging  conaemhg  the  sacred 
nthority  of  sny  books,  was  to  enquire  after  and  consider  the  testimoiiy  of  those 
who  lived  near  the  age  Of  the  apostles*. 

IV.  That  no  ancient  writing,  which  is  attested  as  these  epistles  are,  hath  had 
its  authenticity  disproved,  or  is  in  fact  questioned.  The  oontroversica  which 
have  been  moved  oonoeniing  suspected  writinffs,  as  the  epistles,  for  instanoc^  of 
Rialaris,  or  the  eighteen  epiattes  of  Cicero^  w^g^n  by  showing  that  this  attests^ 
tkn  is  wanting.  TdbX  being  proved,  the  question  is  thrown  back  upon  intttnal 
marksofspunousnessorauthentici^;  and  in  these  the  dispute  is  occupied.  In 
which  disputes  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  contested  writings  are  oommoii» 
Ij  sttadoed  by  arguments  drawn  from  some  opposition  which  they  betray  to 
'sndken^  history,*  to  **  tni^  epistles,"  to  **  the  real  sentiments  or  cireiimv- 
*  stances  of  the  author  whom  they  persooatef  }**  which  asthentic  histery,  whiehi' 
tne  cpiatks,  vrhich  real  feotiments  diemsehes,  are  no  other  than  aacieat  doc^ 
■arts,  whose  eariy  existence  and  reception  esa  be  proved,  in  the  mamer  in 
whidi  the  writings  before  us  are  trned  op  to  the  age  of  their  reputed  author,  09 
tD  ages  near  to  us.  A  modem  who  sitsdown  tocopyose  tiie  history  of  some 
mcientperiod,  hah  no  stronger  evidence  to  meal  to  for  the  most  coimdent  as^ 
aertion,  or  the  most  undisputed  fiict,  that  he  delivefs,  tl|sn  writings,  whose 
grmiiDenesa  is  proved I7  the  same  medium  throiigh  which  weevinee  tSe  aothen* 
teity  otf  ours.  Nor,  whilst  he  can  have  recourse  to  such  autliorities  as  thess^ 
/fees  he  apprehend  any  uncertainty  in  hia  aooounta,  from  the  suspicion  of  spuria 
tmmess  or  imposture  in  his  materials^ 

V.  H  cannot  be  shown  that  any  forgeries,  properly  so  called  t,  that  is,  wrn 
tings  pufolisbed  under  ^  name  ofthe  person  who  did  not  compose  them^  n^uie 
thor  appeKtaice  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  in  which  century  these 
episdes  undoubtedly  existed.  I  shell  set  down  under  this  proposition  the  guard* 
el  worde  of  Lerdntr  hnnsett* :  ^  There  are  no  quotationa  of  any  books  of  them 
'  (Spurious  wnA  apocryphal  books)  in  the  apostolioal  fothen^  by  whom  I  mean 

*  Barnabas,  Clement  of  Bome^  H«rmafl»  Imatius,  and  Polyeaip,  whose  writingii 
"reachfiomtiie  year  of  oar  Lord  70  tQ  the  year  109.  1 9tttf  ui»  ^m^denOy^  ke* 
**  caste  J  Mtik  U  kiu  bem  pnved**    Lardner,  vc^  xii.  p.  158. 

Nor  wtien  they  did  sppear  were  they  much  used  by  the  primitive  Christiana, 
"  Iremeiis  quotes  not  aiW  of  these  booKS.    He  mentions  some  of  tUrm,  but  he 

*  never  quotes  them.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Tertullian ;  he  l^ui  mentioned  4 
■*  bookealled '  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla:*  but  it  is  only  to  coodeiim  it    Clement 

*  of  Alexandria  and  Origen  have  mentioned  and  quoted  several  such  booka,  bet 
*Befer  aa  autfami^,  mi  sometimes  with  express  marics  of  c^slike.  Waaehtm 
*quotea  no  such  books  b  any  of  his  wocks.  He  has  mentioned  them  indeed^ 
"butbov?  Kot  by  way  of  approbation,  but  to  show  that  they  were  oflittkae 


•  LHdaer.^nL  viS.  yu  ISSw         t  See  Hie  traets  wrtoen  (a  ^  coacmveriy  htttmn  TtaiH 
<bd  wd  uidiktom  vpen  certain  toswctcd  epittk«  ascribed  to  Cicero.  1 1  bclt<rvc  that  there 

■  a  peat  dead  ef  WO^  in  Or.  Liuidner't  obiervatio^t,  that  comparB^lvelx  few  of  cno«e  hoof*. 
mhSdk  we  call  apocryinal.  were  strictly  Md  originally  forgeries.   See  Lardner,  vol.  xi«.  p,  I6  j^ 
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^^  they  are  iidUisle ;  butthe  exact  and  luormoiuous  nree 
of  scripture  proves  it  divioe.    That  other  writings  of  hi 


mcitt 


uman 


'^00  Tslifte ;  uid  that  thev  never  were  received  by  the  sounder  part  of  Christiant.** 
JK^fWf  il  with  this^  which  h  advanced  after  the  most  minute  snd  diligent  ezaim- 
BAtioo*  we  Gompare  what  the  same  cautious  writer  had  before  said  of  our  re- 
cetved  sci4ptiires,  **  that  in  the  works  of  three  only  of  the  aboTe-mentioned  £»« 
**  i^ersy  there  are  more  aiid  larger  quotations  of  the  small  volume  of  the  New 
^  Testament,  thm  of  all  tiie  worka  of  Ckcro  in  the  writers  of  all  characters  for 
^  scRreral  ag'j;  {**  and  i^  with  the  mai^  of  obsoorxty  or  condemnation,  which  ap- 
cea^Mmied  the  mention  of  the  several  iqpociyphal  Cnristian  writings,  when  tfacf 
ha|ipcned  to  be  mentioned  at  idl,  we  contrast  what  Dr.  L«rdners  work  com* 
pletely  and  in  detail  mskes  out  concerning  the  writings  which  we  defend,  and 
%faat,  having  so  made  out,  he  thought  himself  authorized  in  his  conclusion  to 
s«ert;  that  these  books  were  not  only  received  from  the  beginning,  bnt  received 
Mh  the  greatest  respect ;  haive  been  publicly  snd  solemnly  read  in  the  asaea^- 
Mies  of  Christians  throu^mat  the  world,  in  every  age  from  that  time  to  tllir» 
early  translated  into  the  languages  of  divers  countries  and  people ;  commentariea 
Vrit  to  ekplain  and  illustrate  themj  quoted  by  way  of  proof  in  aill  arguments  of 
s  religious  natuie ;  recommended  to  the  pei-uaal  of  unbelievers,  as  CQntaimn|^  the 
Snthentic  account  of  the  Christian  doctrme ;  when  we  attend,  I  aay,  to  this  re- 
mesentatioD,  we  perceive  in  it,  not  only  full  proof  of  the  early  notoriety  of  these 
SQoks,  biU  a  ckar  and  sensibk  line  ofdiscrimination,  which  s^iaratestLese  from 
tlrpretensions  of  any  others. 

llie  Epistles  of  St  Paul  stand  particularly  free  of  any  doubt  or  confusion  that 
■ttgbt  anse  from  this  source.  Until  the  conduaion  of  the  fourth  centmr,  no  in- 
tiffAtum  tppears  of  any  attempt  whatever  beinr  made  to  oountei&it  these  wri» 
tbgs ;  and  then  it  i^ypears  only  of  a  single  and  obscure  instance.  Jerome,  who 
4oQriahedintlieyear5^  has  thisexpreasioD:  ''Legunt  quidam  et  ad  Laodi- 
*^oenses;  sed  aboomibus  escploditur ;"  there  is  also  an  Epistle  to  the  Laodioeans, 
^t  it  IS  rejected  brefvery  body*.  Theodoret,  who  wrote  in  the  year  433,  speaks 
sf  this  epistk  in  tlie  9nMt  tennsf.  Beside  these,  I  know  not  whether  any  an* 
eient  wnter  mentions  it  it  waa  certainly  unnoticed  during  the  three  first  otn* 
tnriesof  the  Ciiarcht  and  when  it  came  afterwards  to  be  mentioned,  it  was 
metaoned  only  to  shbw,  that,  though  such  a  writing  did  exiat,  it  obtained  no 
Ciedit  It  is  probable  that  the  forgery  to  which  Jerome  alludes,  ia  the  epistle 
wtnch  we  now  have  under  tha^  title,  ffso,  as  hath  been  already  observed,  xtis 
nothing  more  than  a  collection  of  sentences  from  the  genume  Epistles ;  and  was 
pghnps,  at  first,  rather  the  exercise  of  some  idle  pen,  than  any  serious  attenmt 
to  impose  a  ibrnry  upon  the  public.  Of  an  Epistle  to  the  Cormthians  nnderSt 
FmxI's  name,  imiak  was  brou^t  into  Eurdl>e  in  the  present  century,  antiquilj 
is  entirely  silent  It  was  unheard  of  for  sixteen  centuries;  and  at  this  day,  thougn 
it  be  extant,  and  was  first  found  in  the  Armenian  language,  it  is  npt.  by  um' 
Christians  of  that  country,  received  into  their  scriptures.  I  hone,  after  thi% 
that  there  is  no  reader  who  will  think  there  ia  anv  competition  or  credit,  or  of 
external  proo(  between  these  and  the  received  Epistles:  or  rather,  who  wifi ' 
not  acknowledge  the  evidence  of  anthi^ticity  to  be  confirmed  fay  the  w^t  of 
suoceaa  vhieh  attended  imposture. 

-  When  we  take  into  oqrhanda  the  letters  which  the  snifrage  and  consent  of  an- 
tifoity  hath  thus  transmitted  to  us,  the  first  thing  that  strikes  our  attention  is 
tbs  air  of  reaUty  and  business,  as  well  aa  of  aeriouaness  and  conviction,  whidi 
parvades  the  whole,  liet  the  sceptic  resd  thsm.  If  he  be  not  sensible  of  these 
^osUties  in  them,  the  argument  can  have  no  weight  with  him.  If  he  be;  if  lie 
psreeive  in  ahaosl  every  page  the  languageof  a  nund  actuated  by  real  occaaiona, 
sad  operatinfr  upon  real  circumstances,  I  would  wish  it  to  be  observed,  th^ 
lbs  proof  which  arises  frtmi  this  pmeption  is  not  to  be  deemed  occult  or  imagi- 
nary, bscsQssit  ia  incapdble  of  oeing  drawn  out  in  words,  or  of  being  conveyed 

*  Lardner,  VOL  jl  p^  109.  t  Vudner,  foL  at  p.  If. 
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eomposurc  agree  not  among  Aemselves,  is  t^  evident;  aOkdT 
it  is  less  to  be  wondered  at  if  we  consider, 


totike  apprebension  of  the  reader  in  luy  other  way,  than  by  sending  him  to  tht 
books  themaclves.**    ■  ■  ■ 

*  If  it  be  true  that  we  «re  in  poisesaion  of  the  very  letters  which  St  Aud  wrote, 
kt  OS  consider  what  confirmation  they  afibrd  to  the  Christian  history.  In  mf 
epinion  they  substantiate  the  whole  transaction.  The  fpeat  object  of  modem 
fesearch  is  to  come  at  the  epistolaiv  correspondence  of  ue  times.  Amidst  th# 
ohscorities,  the  silence,  or  the  contradictions  of  hlstocy,  if  a  letter  can  be  Ibuod^ 
«e  regard  it  as  the  discovenr  of  a  land  mark;  as  that  by  which  we  can  correct, 
adjust,  or  supply  the  impertections  and  uncertainties  of  other  accounts.  Onf 
cause  ^the  superior  creoit  which  is  attributed  to  letters  is  this,  that  the  facti 
vUdi  they  disclose  generally  come  out  incidentals^  and  therelbte  without  de^ 
tipk  to  mulead  the  public  by  false  or  exaggerated  accounts.  This  rsason  may 
be  MUplied  to  St  Paul's  Epbtka  with  as  much  Justice  as  to  any  letter^  whatever. 
Hothm^  could  be  fVirther  from  the  intention  ofthe  writer  than  to  record  any  pail 
of  his  lusUxry.  That  his  Ustorj^  was  in  fact  made  public  by  these  letters^  and  hi» 
by  the  same  means  been  transmitted  to  Future  ages,  is  a  secondary  and  unthougfat* 
Of  ei&et  The  sincerity  therefore  of  the  apostle's  declarations  cannot  reasonably 
be  disputed ;  at  least  we  are  sure  that  it  was  not  vitiated  by  any  desiie  of  settinff 
himself  off  to  the  public  at  large.  But  these  letters  form  a  part  of  the  munimcnU 
of  Christisni^,  as  much  to  be  valued  ibr  their  contents,  as  for  their  orig^tudity. 
A  move  inestmiabk  treasure  the  care  of  antiqui^  could  not  have  sent  down  to  us. 
Beside  the  proof  they  afibrd  of  the  general  reality  of  St  Paul's  history,  of  th« 
knowledge  which  the  author  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  had  obtained  of  that 
bittory,  and  the  consequent  probability  that  he  was,  what  he  professes  himselfto 
bate  beeDy  •  companion  of  ue  apostle's;  beside  the  sup^rt  they  lend  to  thost 
iaportant  inferences,  they  meet  specifically  some  ofthe  principal  objections  ut>on 
ittch  the  adveraanes  ofChristianity  have  thought  proper  to  rely.    laparticulx^ 

L  That  Chrlstiaiuty  was  not  a  story  set  on  fbot^amidst  the  confusions  which 
attcpded  sDd  immediately  preceded  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  when  many 
eittavagaiit  reporta  were  circulated,  when  men's  minds  were  broken  by  tettor 
md  dartrtcsB,  when  amidst  the  tumults  that  surrounded  them  enquiry  was  im- 
practicabie.  These  letters  show  incontestably  that  the  religion  had  fixed  anii 
estiUidied  itsdf  before  this  state  of  things  took  place. 

S.  Whereas  it  hath  been  insinuated,  that  our  sospels  may  have  been  made  up 
of  reports  and  stories,  vfhich  were  current  at  the  time,  we  may  observe  diat, 
vidk  respect  to  the  Epistles,  this  is  impossible.  A  man  cannot  write  the  history 
<Ais  own  life  from  reports;  nor,  what  n  the  same  thing,  be  led  by  reports  to 
refer  to  psasagea  and  transactions  in  ^iduch  he  states  himself  to  have  been  immc- 
&tt^  present  and  active.  I  do  not  allow  that  this  insinuation  is  applied  to  the 
bistancal  pert  ofthe  New  Testament  with  anv  colour  of  justice  or  probability ; 
but  I  snr,  that  to  the  Epiatles  it  is  not  applicable  at  all 

OL  These  letters  prove  that  the  oonverts  to  Christianity  were  not  drawn  from 
the  barbarous,  the  mean,  or  the  ignorant  set  of  men,  which  the  representatioilB 
of  infideli:^  would  sometimes  make  them.  We  learn  from  letters  the  charaeter 
aotonly  oi  the  writer,  but,  in  some  measure,  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  are 
written.  To  suppose  that  dieae  letters  were  addressed  to  a  rude  tribe,  incj^)^ 
Ue  of  thought  or  reflection,  is  just  as  re^onable  as  to  BU{)po8e  liocke's  Essay  on 
the  Human  Understanding  to  nave  been  written  for  the  instruction  of  savages. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  these  letters  in  other  respects,  either  of  diction  or 
argument,  they  are  ceruunly  removed  as  far  as  possible  from  the  habits  ai^d  com- 
prefaensionof  a  barbarous  people.' 

,IV.  St  ^uFs  history,  I  mean  so  much  of  it  as  may  be  collected  from  his 
letters,  is  so  ^^flfcaCs«fvFith  that  ofthe  other  apostles,  and  with  the  substance 
indeed  of  tbeCkristian  bistonr  itaelf^  that  I  apprehend  it  will  be  found  imnossible 
to  admit  St  Platri's  stoiy  (I  oo  not  $peak  ofthe  miraculous  part  of  it)  to  be  true, 


\  .(1,)  That  men  are  naturally  blind  and  unaq<tuainted  with  the 
things  of  Ged ;  and  therefore  their  writings  will  hardly  be  con^ 

^    .   '■  ■        -  ..    ■     ■  .  — 

^ad  yet  to  reject  the  rest  at  fabulous.  Vor  ipstaooe,  can  any  one  believe  that  there 
ifu»  luch  a  man  as  Paul,  a  preacher  of  Chnstiamty  hi  the  age  which  we  assign  to 
lwm»  and  mt  beUevc  that  there  were  aku  *t  the  same  tlmeytucb  menas  Peter  and 
James,  and  other  apcMtksy  who  had  been  companions  of  Christ  during  his  lifei  and 
irho  af  ter^his  death  puUiabed  and  avowed  the  same  things  concerning  him  which 
Ihuil  taught  ?  Judea,  and  especially  Jerusalem,  was  tlie  scene  of  Christ's  minis- 
iiy.  The  witnesses  of  his  miraclea  Uved  there.  St;  Paul,  by  his  own  acoount,  as 
%)qI1  as  that  of  his  histonany  appears  to  have  fttMiueatly  visited  that  citv  -^  to  have 
callhAd  on  a  commiuncatiou  with  the  cburdi  there  ?  to  have  associateu  with  the 
rulers  and  elders  of  that  cliurch^  who  were  some  of  tliem  apostles  f  to  have  acted* 
&s  occaakms  offered,  in  con-espondence,  and  sometimes  in  coiy  unctiof^  with  them. 
CiD  it,  after  this,  be  doubted,  but  that  the  religion  ajKl  the  general  fiacts  reUtin^ 
to  it,*  which  8t  Paul  anpears  by  his  ktten  to  have  delivered  to  the  several  ehurdv* 
itM  which  he  estabhshea  at  a  distance,  were  at  the  same  time  taught  and  publisb- 
cd  at  Jerusalem  itself  the  place  ^ere  Uie  business  was  transacted;  ana  taught 
'and  Dublished  by  timse  who  hiul  attended  the  founder  of  the  institution  in  his  mi- 
taoahM!i8,'or  pretendedly  miraculous,  ministr>'  i 

It  is  observable,  for  so  it  appears  both  i»  the  Epistles  ami  from  tlie  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  that  Jerusalem,  and  the  society  of  believers  in  that  city,  long  continued 
the  centre  from  which  the  missionaries  of  the  religion  issued  with  which  all  other 
churches  maintained  a  coii'espondcnce  and  connexion,  to  which  tliey  referred 
their  doubts,  and  to  whose  lelief,  in  times  of  public  disti-ess,  they  remitted  their 
charitable  assistance.  This  observation  I  tliink  material,  because  it  proves  thai 
tUs  was  not  the  case  of  giving  our  accounts  in  one  countn'  of  what  is  transacted 
^another,  without  afibroinfr  the  hearers  an  opportunity*  ot  knowing  whether  the 
'things  related  wera  b^editeu  by  any,  or  even  published,  in  the  place  ^here  they 
iie  rqxjrted  to  have  passed. 

V.  St.  Pbnl*B  letters  furnish  evidence  (and  what  better  evidence  than  a  aanV 
e#Blettm  can  be  desired?)  of  the  sonndness  and  sobriety  of  his  judgment  His 
caution  in  distinguishing  lietween  the  oecasiooal  suggestions  of  inspiration,  and 
the  ordinaty  exercise  of  his  natural  understanding,  is  without  examjMe  in  the  kU*' 
tory  of  enChusiasm.  His  morality  is  every  ^^here  cakn,  pure,  and  rational :  adapu 
•d  to  the  condition^  the  activity,  and  the  business  of  social  life,  and  of  its  various 
rdataons ;  free  from  the  over'scrupulouikness  simI  austeritieaof  superstition,  and 
ihun,  what  was  more  perhaps  to  be  apprehended,  tlie  abstraetions  of  (ynetisnii,. 
and  the  soarihgs  and  extravaganeies  of  fanaticism.  Uis  judgment  concerning;  ^ 
hesitating  conscience ;  his  opinion  of  the  moral  ihdifferency  of  many  actions,  yetof 
the  prudence  and  even  the  duty  of  compliance,  whei-e  non-complianee  would  p«t»^ 
duce  evU  tllecis  upon  tlie  minds  of  the  persons  who  observed  it»  is  as  correct  and 
just  as  the  most  lioeral  and  enlightenra  moralist  could  form  at  this  day.  tht  ac^ 
curacy  of  modem  ethics  has  foimd  nothing  to  amend  iii  these  determihations.'* 

**  Brood,  obvious,  and  exi>licit  a^;reements  prove  little ;  because  it  may  be  sug- 
gested, that  the  insertion  of  such  is  the  ordinaiy  expedient  of  every  ibigciy ;  and 
though  they  may  oscur^and  probably  wili  occur,  in  genuine  writjags,  yet  it  can- 
Aot  be  proved  that  they  are  peculiar  to  these.  Thus  what  St  Paul  declatcs  ui 
chtt|.  xi.  of  1  Cor.  donceming  the  institution  of  the  eucharSst,  **  For  i  have  rvceiv- 

*  ea  of  the  Lord  that  which  I  also  delivered  luito  you,  that  the  Loi-d  Jesus,  the 
**  same  night  in  which  he  was  betrayed,  took  breioi;  and  when  he  liad  given 
■*  thank^he  hrake  it,  and  said.  Take,  eat »  this  is  my  bod»  wiuch  is  brokecKfbr 

*  you ;  Irais  do  in  remembnmce  ofmCf*  though  it  be  in  close  and  vei^Balconformi.* 
tf  with  the  account  of  the  same  transaction  pi^srr^'ed  by  St.  Luke,  is  yet  a  coii« 
tanity  ol' which  no  use  can  be.niade  in  our  argument ;  for  if  it  should  be  obiect- 
cd'that  this  was  a  mere  reeital  from  the  Gospel,  bon-owed  by  the  author  of  the  e- 
pistle,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  off  his  composition  by  an  appearance  of  agree* 
uent  irith  the  received  account  of  the  Lord*s  supper,  I  should  nut  know  hour  to 
v€lf^  tlit  hisJnUAtJoa  lu  like  mumer,  the  dcscr^Uou  \i  hich  St  Paul  gives  of  hii^* 
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•istent  with  ihemsdives,  much  less  with  oue  axiother«  aa  they 
are  oftentimes  ioconsiftteut  with  the  standard  of  trutli,  by  whica 
they  are  to  be  tried ;  nottiing  is  more  comnjon  than  for  men  to 
betray  their  weiikness,  and  cast  a  blemish  on  their  composures, 
by  contradicting  themselvesi  especially  if  they  are  long^  and  con- 
sist of  various  subjects.  ^ 

(2.)  Men  are  much  more  liable  to  contradict  one  another 
when  any  scheme  of  doctrine  is  pretended  to  be  laid  down  by 
difierent  persons ;  for  when  they  attempt  to  represent  matters,  of 
fact,  they  often  do  it  in  a  vety  different  light :  tkia  may  be  more 
especially  observed  in  those  accounts  that  are  given  of  doctrines 
that  are  new,  or  not  well  known  by  the  world,  or  in  historical 
accounts,  not  only  of  general  occurrences,  but  of  particular  c^y- 
cumstances  attending  them,  where  trusting  to  their  memory 
and  judgment,  they  often  impose  on  themselves  and  others. 

(^•)  This  disafi;reement  of  human  writings  will  more  evident- 
ly appear,  when  meir  authors  were  men  of  no  great  natural  wis- 
dom, eapeciaUv  if  they  lived  in  different  ages,  or  places  remote 
from  one  another,. and  so  could  have  no  pppmumty  to  consult 
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adfm  his  epistle  to  the  Phaip)MtfiB  0".  5.)--^  Circtimciatd  tlie^ightlk  (b^of 
**  tile  slock  of  teady  ctf'  tbs  tribe  of  Ben|aaun»  an  Hebrew  of  tlie  Udbg^muT't^ 
*  Wncbing  the  law,  •  Phanaee  i  ooBoeming  zeal»penectttiDg  tlie  ohusch ;  tou^b- 
**  in^  tbe  rwfateouiiieM  which  is  in  the  law^  hUmeless'*—- is  made  up  of  particului  s 
•o  ^ainfy  dieUveied  concerning  him,  in  tKe  Acts  of  tfae'Apottles^  the  Epistle  t«> 
liieliDniSBM»«idthe  Epistle  to  the  Gdatians,tlkst  I^sraioi.dsnyhQit  tb«t>  it 
voukl  boMy finr  sa  in^jcetor*  who wss  ftbricatiag a lettep^-  the  qmc  ofv6t. 
IRui],  to  poUect  these  srtjcles  into  one.  view.  Tbisp  .therefore/ is  s  conforonty 
vbicfa  W9  do  sot  adduce.  Bot  when  I  read,  in  the  Acts  of  -^  Apostles,  thut 
"  when  Psoi  came  to  Dexbe  sndLystta,  bdbold  s  certain  disciple  was  there,  nann- 
"cd  Ti»wth«is,4he  mm  of  a  certain  wonum  vbich  imt  a  /0«peit/"aodwbeD|ixi 
SB  cpiaUe  iridresaed  to  Tlaaotbv,  I  find.hiin  reminded  of  his  **  haying  known  the 
"  Boir  ScripturesyroM  a  chiUt  which  implies  that  he  must,  on  one  side  or  both, 
hcfe  oeen  btoq;fat  op  by  Jewidi  parents  :l  oonceiTe  that  1  remSik  a  coineideBce 
which  dbewa^  1^  its  rery  aMgawl^t  that  scheme  was  not  cmphiyed  in  its  fbfma- 
tian."    1 1 

*  AaaassttMm  hi  the  E]fbtle  to  the  ColossiaBs»  riz.  that  *'  Onesimus  was  one  gf 

^  them,*  is  verified  by  ineBpistle  to  Philemon;  and  is  rerified,  not  bynnyTn^n- 

tisn  of  Oolosse,  ny  the  most  distant  hitimation  eonceniii^  tht  fribee  of  Phik- 

man's  ahode^  but  sin^y  by  statisfp  Onesimus  to  be  Philemon's  servant,  and  hy 

joauDg  in  the  aaliitstKm  nulemon  with  Archippus, ;  for  this  Archippus^  when  «  e 

fto  back  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossisns,  sppc^  to  have  been  an  inhabitant  ot 

mat  eity,  aod^as  it  should  seem,  to  have  held  an  office  of  authority  jnthatchuii*h. 

Utt.casealamdatfaiis.  Tirifccihe  Epistle  to  the  Cohsisians  alone»  and  no  circtun- 

stance  is  disooverable  which  makes  out  the  aaaertion»  that  Onesimus  was  **  one  of 

L .  "  Uiea.**  Tfldbe  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  akme,  and  nothing  at  all  appears  coivcem- 

iqg  the  plaoe  to  trhich  Philemon  or  his  servant  Onesimtts  belongea.  Forany  thing 

ihaittsaklflithe  cfMStle.  PhUemon  roif^  have  been  a  ThmsaUmian,  a  Philip- 

.pbi^  or  an  Ephesian,  as  well  as  a  C<^ossian.  Put  the  twoepistles  together  and  the 

natter  is  dear.   The  reader  perceives  a  nmcfioN  of  circumstances,  which  ascer- 

taids  the  conclusion  at  once.  Now,  att  that  is  necessary  to  be  added  in  this  place 

is,  that  this  oorrespondolcy  evinces  the  genoineneis  ot  one  epistle,  as  well  as  of 

thesUi^  It  isUke  comparing  the  Xwop^rts  of  a  cloven  tally.  Coincidence  prosrs 

die  authenticity  of  both."  I'Auir. 


one  another^  or  compare  their  wrkhigs  t^geAiir  i  #e«hidl  '8e«r6e 
ever  find  a  perfect  harmony  or  a^freement  in  such  writings ; 
neither  should  we  in  scripture,  were  it  not  written  by  divine  in- 
apiration. 

This  will  appear,  if  we  consider  diat  the  penmen  thereof 
were  in  themselves  as  liable  to  mistake  as  other  men ;  and  had 
they  been  left  to  themselves  hereiti,  they  would  have  betrayed 
aa  much  weakness,  conAisioti,  and  setf-contradiction,  as  any 
other  writen  have  dobe ;  and  it  may  be  more,  inasmuch  ^  ma*'^ 
ny  of  them  had  not  the  advantage  of  a  liberal  education,  nor 
were  conversant  in  hiunan  learning,  but  were  taken  from  mean 
employments,  and  made  use  of  by  God  in  ^s  work,  that  so  we 
ttiay  herein  see  more  of  the  divinity  of  the  writings  they^  were 
employed  to  transmit  to  us :  besides,  they  lived  in  different 
ages  and  places,  and  so  could  not  consult  together  what  to  im* 
part,  and  yet  we  find,  as  we  shall  endeavour  to  prove,  that  the^ 
all  agree  togedier:  therefore  the  harmony  of  their  writings  is 
an  evident  proof  a.,  they  were  inspired  by  the  same  spirit,  and 
cimsequently  that  they  are  the  word  of  God* 

\Vc  might  here  consider  the  historical  parts  of  scripture,  and 
the  account  which  one  inspired  writer-  ^ves  of  matters  of  facts 
aa  agreeing  widi  what  is  related  by  another ;  and  ^dso  the  har- 
monv  of  au  the  doctrines  contained  -dierein,  as  not  only  agree- 
ing m  the  general  scc^e  and  design  thereof*  but  in  the  way  and 
manner  in  which  they  are  laid  down  or  edmained  s  but  we  shaU 
aK>re  psffdculariy  consider  die  harmony  of  scripture,  «s  what  is  ' 
fcfetold  in  One  part  thereof,  is  related  as  accomplisho4  in  anor 
ther.  And, 

1.  There  are  various  predictions'  relating  to  the  providentia! 
dealings  of  God'  witH  his  p^le,  which  had  their  accompHflJi- 
ment  in  an  age  or  two  after*  Tnus  the  prophets  Isai^  Jeremi«>  , 
ah,  and  odim,  foretold  the  captivity  and  the  number  of  years 
they  should  be  detained  in  Babylon,  and  their  deliverance  hj 
jCyrus,  who  is  expressly  mentioned  by  name.  These  ptx>pheciea, 
and  the  accomplishment  thereof  are  so  obvious,  that  there  is  no 
one  who  reads  tide  Old  Testament' but  will  see  an  harmony  be- 
tween them ;  so  that  what  in  one  place  is  represented  as  ibret«dd^ 
in  another  place,  is  spoken  of  as  accomplished  in  its  proper 
time,  Isa.  uiv.  S8.  and  Chap.  llv.  1, 4>»  compared  with  Ezm  i. 
2,  3. 

And  the  revok  and  apostacy  of  Israel,  tiieir  turning  aside 
from  God,  to  idolatry,  which  was  the  occasion  of  their  desolft* 
tion,  was  foretcdd  by  Moses,  Deut.  xx!d.  89.  and  by  Joshua, 
Chap,  xxiii.  15,  16.  and  Chap.  xxiv.  19.  And  every  one  thaet 
reads  the  book  of  Judges,  will  see  that  this  vms  accomplished  ; 
fot  when  Moses  and  Joshuft  were  dead^  and  that  generation 
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vliQlivtd  vitbiheiDt  they  r^ToIted  to  idol^tiy  and  were  pususlir 
ed  &r  the  ssgne  inyarip^^  iostaoces,  Judg.  ii«  8, 10, 11,  14.    . 

And  tb«  prcqibecy  of  tbe  great  reformsitioii  which  JoeUfct 
should  loaJl^e,  aod  in  pfuticular,  that  he  should  bum  the  banes  of 
the  idolatroufi  prietta  on  the  altar  ta  Bethel^  I  Kings  xiii*  2.  was 
exact^  accomplished  above  three  hundred  years  mer,  2  Kingfi 
xxii.  15, 1^ 

2»  There  are  various  predictions  under  the  Old  Testament 
relating  to  our  Saviour^  and  the  New  Testament  church,  man^ 
of  which  have  had  tfaeir  accomplishment,  and  others  are  daily, 
sccomplishing*  It  is  said,  Acts  x*  43*  To  him  gave  all  the  prf^ 
pheie  nntneesj  that  tkrekgh  his  name  whosoever  b^lieveth  in  him^ 
•hall  receive  remioeion  of  sin$  ;  and  we  sha^  isadf  that  what  is 
foictoid  conceminghim  in  the  Old  TeatasMit,  is  related  aa  ac* 
coopUshed  in  the  If  ew ;  particularly, 

(!•)  That  he  should  come  in  the  fl^h,  was  foretold  in  die 
Old  Testament,  Hag*  ii*  r«  MaJ.  iii*  U  Isa.  ix.  6.  and  is  men* 
tuned  as  accompliafeed  in  the  New,  John  u  14.  Gal.  iv.  4. 

J 2.)  That  he  should  work  miracles  for  the  good  of  mankind, 
i  to  confirm  bis  mission,  was  feieloldt  Isa*  xxxv.  ^,  6.  and  ac- 
complished, Matth.  ju«  4, 5. 

(;i.)  That  he  should  live  in  this  world  in  a  low  and  humUad 
state,  was  foretold,  Isa.  liL  14*  and  chajp.  liii.  3.  and  the  whole 
account  of  his  life  in  the  ^pels  bears  wimess  that  those  pred|C<^ 
tiona  were  fully  accomplidied* 

Qk)  Tliat  he  should  be  imt  off,  and  die  a  violent  deadi,  waa 
tvpi^ed  by  tbe  bra^ien  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  viz.  diat  he 
amid  \>e  lifted  up  upon  the  cross.  Numb*  xxi*  9.  compared 
with  John  iii*  14.  and  foretold  in  several  other  scriptures,  Isa. 
liti.  r«aiid  Dan.  ii:«  ^6^  aqd  thia  is  hM^gely  inaisD^  on,  as  fulfil- 
led in  ^.  New  Testament* 

u)  That  after  he  bad  continued  a<mie  time  in  a  state  of  hu-^ 
he  should  be  exalted,  was  foretold,  Isa*  Iii.  13.  ch^. 
liii.  11, 12.  PaaL  Ixviii.  18«  and  fulfilled,  Acts  i.  9.  Phil*  it.  9. 

(6»)  That  bis  jdary  should  be  proclaimed  and  published  in 
the  pleaching  of  ^  goapel,  was  foretold,  Isa.  xi.  10»  Psal.  ex. 
2f  Isa^lx.  1,  2,>.and  fulfilled,  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  Mark  xvi.  15. 
9s  s^ioeara  from  many  acriptures. 

(f.)  That  be  abould  be  the  spring  and  fountain  of  all  blessed- 
neaa  tohia  people,  was  foretolo,  Gen.  xsdi.  18.  Psal.  Ixxii.  IST. 
IaB«  zlix*  a,  9*  and  fulfilled,  2  Cor.  vi.  2.  Acts  iii.  26.  In  these, 
and  many  other  instances,  we  may  observe  such  a  beautiful  con- 
sent  of  aU^iie  parte  of  acripture,  as  proves  it  to  be  the  very  word 

But  unce  it  will  not  be  aufficient,  to  aupport  the  divine  au- 
thority of  scrqpture^  to  asaert  that  there  is  auch  a  harmony,  as 
we  have  obaervedt  unleas  we  can  prove  that  it  doth  not  contra* 
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diet  itself  .in  any  instances ;  therefore  the  next  thing  we  «re  to 
consider,  is  the  reproach  cast  upon  it  by  those  who  would  bring 
all  divine  revelation  into  contempt,  as  though  it  contradicted  it- 
self in  several  instances,  and  contained  various  absurdities; 
which,  were  they  able  to  make  appear,  would  enervate  the  force 
of  the  argument  we  are  maintaining,  to  prove  die  scripture  to 
be  the  word  of  God  from  the  consent  of  the  parts  thereof:  there* 
fore  we  shall  consider  some  of  those  contradictions,  which  ma- 
ny, who  pretend  to  criticise  on  thB  words  of  scripture,  charge  it 
with,  as  so  many  objections  against  the  harmonious  consent^ 
and  consequently  the  divine  au&ority  thereof,  together  with  the 
answers,  which  may  be  given  to  each  of  them* 
'  Object.  1.  If  we  compare  our  Saviour's  genealogy,  as  related 
in  the  first  of  Matthew  and  the  third  of  Luke,  th^  allege  diat 
thef^  is  a  very  great  inconsistency  between  them,  for  one  men- 
tions different  persons,  as  his  progenitors,  from  what  the  other 
does ;  as,  for  instance,  in  Ma^du  i.  he  is  said  to'  be  the  son  of 
Joseph,  and  Joseph  the  son  of  Jacob,  and  he  the  son  of  Matthan  ; 
but  tne  other  evangelist,  viz.  Luke,  says  that  he  was  the  son  of 
Joseph,  which  was  the  son  of  Heli,  which  was  the  son  of  Mat* 
that :  and  so  we  find  the  names  of  each  genealogy  very  diflfer 
ing,  till  we  come  to  David ;  therefore  they  suppose  bodi  those 
genealogies  cannot  be  true,  inasmuch  as  tne  one  contradicts  the 
other. 

Ansrv.  It  evidently  appears,  that  there  is  no  contradiction  be* 
tween  these  two  genealogies,  since  Matthew  gives  an  account  of 
Joseph's  ancestors,  and  Luke  of  Maiy's,  and  so,  both  together, 
prove  that  he  was  the  son  of  David,  oy  his  reputed  fadier's,  as 
well  as  his  mother's  side* 

And  if  it  be  replied,  that  Lukel,  as  well  as  Matthew,  gives  an 
account  of  Joseph's  genealog}%  and  therefore  this  answer  is  xiot 
sufficient :  we  may  observe,  that  it  is  said,  Luke  iii*  23, 24.  that 
yesuA  rvas^  as  it  is  supposed^  the  son  of  Joaefh^  which  rvas  the 
son  of  Heli^  &Pc.  the  meaning  is,  he  was,  inaeed,  die  supposed 
son  of  Joseph,  but  he  really  descended  from  Heli,  the  father  of 
the  virgin  Mary ;  and  nothing  is  more  common  in  scripture 
than  for  grandsons  to  be  called  sons  ;  and  if  we  observe  the 
meaning  of  the  Greek  words,  which  we  render,  which  was  the 
soriy  (s^c.  it  may  better  be  rendered,  who  descended  from  Heli^ 
and  then  there  is  not  the  least  absurdity  in  it,  supposing  Heli 
to  be  his  grandfather ;  and  therefore  there  is  no'a{^arance  of 
contradiction  between  diese  two  scriptures. 

Object*  2.  It  is  pretended;  that  there  is  a  plam  contradiction 
between  these  two  places,  2  Sam*  xxiv.  24»  and  1  Chron.  xxi. 
25.  in  the  former  whereof  it  is  said,  that  David  bought  the 
threshing-floor  of  Araunahthe  Jebusite,  to  build  an  altar  on, 
2^d  the  oxen  for  bumt-ofTerings,  that  the  plague  might  be  stay^* 
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tA^firJ^t^  sheMe  of  iiher;  but  in  the  od>er,  viz.  in  Chtoni-r 
dea,  it  is  aaid,  diat  iSip  jtioe  Aim  for  the  pkunt  ^  hundred  she^ 
^^  ^f  g^Us  therefore  they  pretend,  that  one  of  these  jdttees 
must  be  wrong,  inasmuch  as  they  plainly  contradict  one  aootfaer* 
.  Annv.  The  answer  that  may  be  given  to  this  objection,  k, 
that  David  paid  Araunah  /who  is  odierwise  caUed  Oman)  for 
his  threshing-floor,  wh^^  he  built  an  altar,  and  fpr  the  oxen, 
which  he  bought  for  sacrifice,  fifty  shekels  of  silver,  as  it  is  ei^ 
pressed  in  Samuel*  But,  beside  this  thrediing-floor,  he  bought 
the  whole  place,  as  jit  i*  said  in  Chronicles,  f  •  e*  the  whde  tract 
of  ground,  or*  mountain,  on  idiich  it  slood,  whereon  he  design** 
ed  that  the  temple  should  be  bnilt ;.  and  therefore  he  saith  con- 
etming  it^  1  Chron.  xxii.  1*  Thu  is  the  house  of  the  LordGod^ 
u  r.  diia  place, 'or  tract  of  land,  wluch  I  have  bought  round  a* 
about  the  direshing-floor,  is  the  place  where  the  house  of  God 
shall  standi  ond  this  is  the  altar  of  burnt'offerktg  fhr  Israel^ 
which  was  to  be  built  in  that  particular  place,  where  the  thresh* 
iag<»floc^  was :  now,  though  he  gave  for  the  threshing-Aoor  bu( 
fifqr  shekela  of  silver,  (wnich  probably  was  as  much  as  it  was 
worth)  yet  the  whole  place,  containing  ground  epough  for  the 
temple,  with  aU  its  courts,  and  the  places  leading  to  it,  wia$ 
woith  a  g^eat  deal  more ;  or,  if  there  were  any  Iv^usei^  in  the 
place,  these  were  abo  purchased  to  be  pulled  down,  to  vaaklt 
'room  for  the  building  of  die  temple ;  and,  for  all  this,  fie  m^ 
six  hundred  shekels  of  Rold,  and  we  can  hardly  spppose  It  tp 
be  word^  less ;  so  that  mere  is  no  real  contradiction  between 
these  two  plapeSf 

Object*  3*^  tt  is  pretended^  that  there  is  a  contradiction  her 
tween  2  Sam.  xxiv.  13.  and  1  Chron*  xxi#  lit*  in  the  former 
of  iHiich  Gad  caxne  to  David,  being  sent  to  reprov^e  him  for  his 
aombering  die  peoplci  and  said,  Shall  seven  years  of  famii^ 
fiome  unto  thee  in  thy  land?  But,  in  Chronicles,  he  speaks  <$f 
hot  three  y^o^  of  famine* 

Answm  To  reconcile  this  seeming  contradiction* 

1.  Some  think,  that  iii  some  ancient  copies,  it  ie  not  tieven, 
but  tiiree,  (a)  years  of  famine,  in  Samuel,  as  it  19  in  Chronicles ; 
the  t«Bon  of  this  conjecture  is,  because  the  LsfX,  or  Greek 
translation,  have  it  so  |  and  they  diink  tb&t  these  transfaiorai 
would  hardb-  have  made  so  bold  widi  scripture,  as  to  put  thi^ 
fiar  seven,  if  diey  had  not  fo«nd  it  so  in  the  co]Hes  tmt  thejr 
made  use  of,  when  they  compiled  this  translation :  but  probably 
dis  answer  will  not  give  sati^Action  to  the  objectors  j  therefore, 

%,  The  best  way  to  account  for  this  seemmg  contradiction^ 
is  this  :  in  Chronic]^,  Gad  bids  him  chuse  if  he  would  have 
dvee  yeari  of  {amine,  viz*  from  that  time  ;  but  in  Samuel  he 

(0)  0*?B^  j^IMBr^l^  tte  wantisg  only  in  85  and  11^  of  KennlcQtt. 

.  ^ 
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^^&dkJ  shall  seven  years  of  famine  come  unto  thee,  that  is,  as 
though  he  should  say  there  hath  been  three  years  of  famine  al- 
ready, for  Saul  oTui  his  bloody  kouse^  iecausp  he  slew  the  Gibeor>- 
iteSy  2  Sam.  xxu  1.  Now,  that  famine  ceased  but  the  year  be- 
fore, and  the  ground  bein^  so  chaped  and  hard  for  want  of  rain 
this  year,  which  was  the  fourth,  it  was  little  better  than  a  year 
of  famine.  Now,  said  Gad,  wilt <hou  have^is  famine  continued 
thr^e  years  more  (which,  in  all,  ^makes  up  sevep  years)  Unto 
ihte  in  the  land  f  And,  if  we  take  it  in  this  sense,  there  is  no 
contradiction  between  these  two  scriptures,  though  otfe  speaks 
of  three  yq^s,  and  the  other  of  seven. 

Object.  4*  They  pretend  to  find  an  inconsistency,  or  absur- 
dity, litde  better  than  a  contradiction,  by  comparing  1  Sam. 
xvu  21, 22.  and  chap.  xvii.  55^  In  the  former  it  is  said,  David 
came  to  Skml^  and  stood  before  him^  and  he  loved  him  greatli^; 
and  he  sent  to  Jesse,  with  the  intent  that  he  mi^t  give  him 
leave  to  stand  before  him,  inasmuch  as  he  had  Jowid  favour  in 
his  sight*  Now,  say  they,  how  can  this  be  consistent  with  the 
<kther  scripture  ;  where  Saul  seeing  David  going  forth  against 
GoUah  the  Philistine,  asked  Abher,  Whose  son  .is  this  youth  ? 
And  Abner  replied.  He  could  not  teU;  and,  in  the  next  verse, 
be  is  ordered  to  enquire  who  he  was^  Now  how  could  this  be, 
whe^  he  had  been  his  armour-bearer,  stood  before  him,  and 
found  favour  in  his  sight ;  and  he  had  sent  to  Jesse,  to  desire 
that  he  might  live  widb  him  i 

4nsw»  I  can  see  no  ai^eanuice  of  absurdity,  or  defect  of 
harmony,  between  these  two  scriptures }  for  supposing  Said^s 
memory  bad  failed  him,  and  he  had  forgot  that  David  had 
atood  before  lum  as  a  servant,  shsdl  the  scripture,  that  gives  an 
account  of  this,  be  reflected  on,  as  containing  an  inconsistency  f 
It  is  true,  David  had  stood  before  Saul, as  his  armour-bearer; 
yet  he  had,  for  some  time,  been  sent  home  and  dismissed  from 
his  service,  during  which  time  he  kept  his  father's  sheep ;  and 
probably  he  lived  not  long  in  Saul's  family ;  therefore  it  is  no 
wonder  if  Saul  had  now  lorgot  him.  There  is  no  master  of  a 
&miiy  but  may  forget  what  servants  have  formerly  lived  with 
him,  and  much  more  a  king,  who  hardly  knows  the  names  of 
the. greatest  jMUt  of  the  servants  that  are  about  him  :  besides,' 
ait  this  time,  David  i^peared  in  the  habit  of  a  shepherd,  and 
therefore  Saul  nught  well  say,  whose  son  is  this  youth  ?  This 
aUfficiently  accounts  for  the  difficulty,  and  vindicates  this  scrip- 
ture from  tbe  chai^  of  inconsistency ;  though  some  account  for 
it  thus,  by  supposing  that  Saul  knew  David,  (as  having  been 
his  armour-bearer)  but  did  not  know  his  father,  and  therefore 
asks,  whose  son  is  this  f  or  who  is  be  that  hath  so  bold  a^d  dair^ 
ing  a  son,  as  diis  youth  appears  to  be  \  If  these  things  be  con- 
sidered, there  appears  not  tlie  least  absurdity  in  this  scripture. 
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Object*  5*  Another  contradiction,  which  some  charge  the 
scripture  with,  is,  that  when  Israel,  pursuant  to  the  advice  of 
Balaam,  committed  idolatry,  and  went  a-whoring  after  the 
daughters  of  Moab,  and  God  consumed  them  for  it  by  the 
plague,  it  is  said,  Numb«  xxv.  9.  Those  thai  died  in  theplaguf 
were  Piventy-four  thousand;  but  the  apostle  Paul,  referring  to 
the  same  thing,  says,  1  Cor*  x«  8*  Neither  let  vs  commit  fomi" 
cation^  as  some  of  them  committed^  andjeil  in  one  day  three  and 
twenty  thousana. 

Answ.  !•  The  answer  that  maybe  given  to  this  objection, 
that  the  apostle  Paul,  when  he  says,  three  and  twenty  thousand 
diedy  or  fell,  in  one  day,  speaks  of  those  who  (tied  by  the  imme* 
diate  hand  of  God,  by  the  pestilential  distemper  that  was  sent 
aihong  tfaenv ;  but,  besides  these,  there  were  many  more  that 
died  by  the  hand  of  public  justice  for  this  sin  ;  for  in  that  chap- 
ter in  Numbers,  verse  4  and  5.  We  read  of  the  heads  of  the  peo^ 
pie  being  hanged  up  before,  the  Lord^  and  the  judges  being  or- 
dered to  slay  every  every  man  his  men  that  were  joined  unto 
Baal*peor.  These  died  by  the  sword  of  justice,  and  it  is  no 
great  impropiiety  to  say,  that  such  died  in  a  mediate  way,  br 
the  plague,  or  sword  of  God ;  the  sword  is  one  of  his  plagues, 
as  well  as  pestilential  diseases,  and  is  frequently  so  stj'led  in 
scripture :  now  we  cannot  suppose  that  fewer  died  of  this  latter 
plague,  if  that  be  the  import  of  the  word,  than  a  thousand  ;  so 
that  Moses  gives  the  number  of  all  that  died,  whether  by  God's 
immediate  hand,  or  by  the  sword  of  the  magistrate,  pursuant  to 
his  command :  but  if  it  be  reckoned  too  great  a  stram  upon  the 
sense  of  the  word  plague,  to  admit  of  this  solution,  let  it  be  far- 
ther observed,  tiiat,  in  the  9th  verse,  where  Moses  gplves  the  sum 
total  of  those  that  died,  it  is  not  said  that  they  were  such  who 
died  o/'the  plague,  but  in  the  plague ;  that  is,  diose  that  died  in 
or  soon  after  the  time  that  the  plague  raged  among  them,  whose 
deadi  was  occasioned  by  this  sin,  were  four  and  twenty  thou- 
sand ;  so  that  these  two  places  of  scripture  are  so  far  from  con- 
tradicting, that  they  rather  ilhistrate  one  another. 

Object.  6.  Another  contradiction  is  pretended  to  be  between 
Gal.  i.  8.  where  the  aposde  says.  Though  we^  or  an  angel  from, 
heaven,  preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you,  than  that  which  we 
have  preached  unto  you,  let  him  be  accursed;  S  Cor.  xi.  4.  ^  he 
that  Cometh,  preacheth  another  Jestts  whom  we  have  not  preach^ 
ed,  or  if  ye  receive  another  spirit,  which  ye  have  not  received, 
or  another  gospel,  which  ye  have  not  accepted,  ye  might  xbell 
bear  with  him*  In  one  place  he  speaks  against  those  who  preach 
another  gospel ;  in  the  other  he  says,  they  may  be  borne  with ; 
which  seems  to  be  a  contradiction. 

.   Ansrwm  For  the  reconciling  and  accounting  for  the  sense  of 
these  two  scriptures,  let  us  consider,  that  in  the  former  of  them 
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the  apostle  proili^imces  them  that  preached  anothet  gosp^  ac^  * 
eorsed^  and.tberefbre,  doubtless,  they  were  not  to  b<:  borne 
with,  or  allowed  of;  therefore  it  must  be  enquired  what  he 
means  when  he  sa^s,  \n  the  other  scripture,  that  such  may  be 
well  borne  with ;  new  this  scripture  will,  without  tke  least  strai» 
<9t  force  upon  die  words,  admit  of  one  cf  these  two  senses* 

1.  It  may  be  considefed  as  containing  a  sarcauuy  by  which 
tiie  aposde  reproves  dieit  being  too  much  inclined  to'  adhere  txy 
lalse  teachers :  if,  says  he,  these  bring  youlidii^  of  a  better- 
Spirit,  a  better  gospel,  then  bear  widi  them  i  but  this  they  can-" 
not  do,  thenpfore  reject  them  f  or, 

9b  The  words  may  be  rendered,  instead  of  ytf"  mi  j^A^wf/Z^^Mf 
imth  him^  ye  miffht  wdl  tear  ivith  me^  as  is  observed  in  the 
ihiarginal  reference ;  the  word  htm  being  in  an  Italic  character^ 
as  wiD  be  elsewhere  observed,^  i9  not  in  the  original,  and 
therefore  me  may  as  well  be  supplied  as  him^  and  so  the  meaiK^ 
ing  i9  this ;  ye  bear  with  false  preachers^  are  very  favourable  to 
them,  and  seem  a  little  cold  to  us  the  apostles  ^  so  that  I  am 
afraid,  as  is  observed  in  the  foregoing  verse,  lest  your  minds 
should  be  corrupted  from  the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ ;  yoi» 
can  bear  with  these  false  teachers,  and  will  yoii  not  bear  with 
me  ?  as  he  says,  ver«  1.^  Would  to  Gfod  you  euuldbeor  with  me  a 
Uttie  in  myfolly^  and  indeed  bear  wkh  me^    It  is  a  sign  reKgioii 
is  at  a  low  ebby  when  it  is  widi  some  diflicidty  that  professors^, 
stt^  persuaded  to  bear  with  those  that  preach  the  pure  go^PJ^  of 
Christ,- who  are  too  prone  to  turn  aside  to.anodber  gospd*  Take 
the  words  in  either  of  these  senses,  and  they  exactly  harmonize^ 
with  that  text  in  Galatians,  and  not,  as  the  object(»«  pretend^ 
contradict  it^ 

Object*  f*  Another  charge  of  eontradiction,  which  k  broug^ 
against  scripture,  is,  that  oUr  Saviour  saith,  Matth*  x«  Z^ 
ThinA  not  that  lam  come  to  send  peace  on  the  earth;  I  came 
not  to  serulpeace^  but  a  $rword:  this  is  contrary  to  Christ'-sge^ 
neral  character,  as  z.  prince  ofpeace^  Isa.  ixv>  6.  and  to  the  advice 
he  gives  his  disciples,  not  to  use  the  sword,  because  such  shatt 
peruh  by  ff.  Mat*  xxVi.  52«  and  what  he  saith  else.  My  ktngAm 
h  not  of  this  wotld^  John  xviii«'  36.rand  therefore  not  to  be  pio^ 
pagated  by  might  or  powef  ,•  by  force  or  ciVil  policy,  or  those 
other  carnal  methods,  by  which  the  kingdoms  6f  tius  world  at^^ 
advanced  and  promotedV 

Ansu/*  For  the  reconciling  this  seeming  contradiction,  let  k 
6e  considered^  that  Christ  did  not  come  to  put  a^  sword  into  hia* 
followers  hands,  or  to  ptlt  them  upon  making  war  with  the  pow*^ 
era  among  whom  they  dwell,  for  the  propagating  the  Christtail- 
i^ligion ;  his  gospel  was  to  be  advanced  by  spiritual  methods  : 
h^thie^  sensey  the  design  of  hid  commg  was  not  to  send  a  sword^ 

*  See  Qtwf.  154« 
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hot  to  htixkg  spiritual  peace  to  his  people ;  but  when  he  aaith,  I 
oune  to  aend  a  aword,  it  implies  that. his  coining,  his  kingdoi& 
and  j;08pel^  should  occasion  persecuticMi  and  war,  by  reason  of 
the  comiptioii  of  men ;  this  the  gospel  may  do,  and  yet  not  put 
men  upon  disturbing  their  nei^ibours,  or  making  war  with 
them ;  and  this  is  not  contrary  to  Christ's  general  character  of 
coming  to  be  die  author  of  spiritual  peace  to  his  people, 

(M^ecU  8*  Another  contimdiction  is  pretended  to  be  between 
1  Kmgs  viii.  9«  and  Heb.  ix.  4.  in  the  fonner  is  is  said,  There 
was  Making  in  tkc  mrk  but  the  two  tabba^  whkh,  Mosf^  put 
there;  in  die  latter,  thi^  there  woe  the  golden  pot^  that  had 
manna^  Aarmie  rod  that  budded,  and  the  tabke  of  the  covenant. 

Anew*  This  seeming  contradiction  may  easily  be  reconciled : 
ibr  we  suppose  it  true  diat  there  was  nothing  ixi  the  ark  but 
the  two  tables,  as  it  is  said  in  the  former  of  these  scriptures ; 
therefore  to  explain  the  latter  agreeably  to  it,  two  senses  may 
be  given  of  it.   .    « 

1.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose,  that  the  apostle  means,  in 
the  ark  was  the  golden  pot,  ^Cm  but  in  die  holiest  of  all,  which 
he  mentions  in  the  foregomg  verse ;  therefore  the  meaning  is,  as 
ill  the  holiest  of  all,  there  was  the  gcdden  censer,  and  the  ark  of 
liie  covenant,  so  in  it  wi|s  the  golden  pot  and  Aaron's  rod :  but 
hecaose  diere  may  be  an  objection  aninst  this^sense,  from  its 
being  said  in  the  words  immediately  fc^Iowing,  that  over  it  were 
die  dierubims  of  glory  shadowing  the  mercy-seat,  where  it  re- 
fers to  the  aric,  and  npt  to  the  tabernacle,  or  holiest  of  all ;  if 
Aereibre  dbe  cherubims  were  over  the  ark,  then  die  other  things 
muge  be  supposed  to  be  in  it,  which  objection,  indeed,  is  not 
without  its  force,  unless  we  suppose  that  the  words*  may  be 
rendered  in  the  higher  porta  of  it^  to  wit,  of  the  holiest  of  all^ 
Were  the  cherubims  of  glory  above  the  mercy  seat^  and  accord- 
indiy  the  meanii^  is  this ;  that  within  this  second  vail  was  not 
«3y  the  ark,  the  ffolden  pot  of  manna,  Aaron's  rod,  &f c«  but  also 
ihe  cherulnms  of  glory,  which  were  above  them  all:  but  since 
the  grammatical  construction,  seems  rather  to  favour^the  objep- 
tion,  there  is  another  sense  given  of  the  words,  which  sufficiently 
feeoncSes  the  seeming  contradiction,  viz. 

2.  When  it  is  said,!  that  therein,  or  in  it,  to  wit,  the  ark,  was 
the  golden  pot  diat  had  manna,  and  Aaron^s  rod  that  budded., 
slie  meaning  ts,  they  were  near  it,  or  beside  it,  or  some  way  or 
other  fastened,  or  adjoining  to  it,  in  some  ihclosure,  in  the  out- 
side ef  the  arkf  whereas  nothing  wks  in  it  but  die  t^vo  tables ; 

diat  diere  is  no  real  contradicdon  between  these  two  scrip-* 


1 1©  >j  *  oftemimta  si^\^  e*,  Cam,  ad,  prope,  juxla,  at  xvell  as  in. 
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Many  more  instances  of  die  like  nature  mig^t  have  been 
(^ven,  out,  instead  thereof,  we  shall  rather  chuse  to  lay  down 
some  general  rules  for  the  reconciling  seeming  contradictions  in 
scripture,  which  may  be  applied  by  us  in  other  cases,  where  we 
meet  with  the  like  difficulties.    As, 

1.  When  two  scriptures  seem  to  contradict  each  other ,-  we 
sometimes  find  that  this  arises  from  the  inadvertency  of  sonf e 
who  have  tfanscribed  the  copies  of  scripture,  putting  one  word 
for  another ;  thou^  it  may  be  observed, 

(1.)  That  this  is  not  often  found;  for  as  great  care  has  been 
taken  in  transcribing  die  matiuscripts  of  scripture,  as  in  any 
manuscripts  whatever,  if  not  greater. 

'  (2.)  If  there  have  been  mistakes  in  transcribing,  it  is  only  in 
a  few  instances,  where  there  is  a  likeness  between  two  words,  so 
uiat  one  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  the  other ;  and  this  ought 
not  to  prejudice  any  against  the  scripture,  for  it  only  argues, 
that  though  the  inspired  penmen  were  infallible,  the  scribes 
that  took  copies  of  scripture  for  common  use  were  not  so. 

(3,)  When  there  is  any  such  mistake,  it  may  generally  be 
rectified  by  some  other  copy,  that  has  the  word  as  it  realty 
should  be  :  it  is  so  in  our  printed  Bibles,  in  some  editions  of 
fbem  we  find  mistakes,  as  (o  some  words,  that  may  be  rectified 
1^  others,  which  are  more  correct ;  and  \i  so,  why  may  not  this 
be  supposed  to  be  in  some  written  copies  thereof,  that  were 
used  before  printing,  which  is  but  a  late  invention,  was  known 
in  die  world,  from  which  all  our  printed  copies  are  taken  \ 

2.  When  the  same  acdon  in  scripture  seems  to  be  ascribed  to 
different  persons,  or  the  same  thing  said  to  be  done  in  ;lifierent 
places,  there  is  no  contradicdon,  for  the  same  person,  or  place, 
is  sometimes  called  by  various  names :  thus  Moses's  father*hi- 
law,  who  met  him  in  the  wilderness,  and  advised  him  in  the 
settling  the  government  of  the  people,  is  called,  in  one  place, 
Jethro,  Exod.  xviii.  1.  and  in  another  Hobab,  Numb.  x.  29.  So 
the  mountain,  from  which  God  gave  the  law  to  Israel,  is  some- 
times called  mount  Sinai,  Exod.  xix.  20.  and  at  odier  dmes 
Horeb,  Deut.  i.  6. 

S.  Chronological  difficulties,  or  seeming  contradicdons,  ari- 
sing from  a  differing  number  of  )rears,  in  which  die  same  thing 
is  said  to  be  done,  may  be  reconciled,  by  computing  them 
Irom  the  different  epocha  s,  or  beginnings  of  computation :  as  it 
is  said,  Exod.  xii.  40.  The  sojourning  of  thethildren  of  kraely 
who  dwelt  in  Egypt^  wa^  four  hundred  and  thirty  years;  but, 
when  God  foretels  this  sojourning,  it  is  said,  Gen.  xv.  13.  TAy 
seed  shall  be  strangers  in  a  land  that  is  not  theirs,  and  sshall  erve 
them  J  and  they  shall  afflict  them  four  hundred  years :  now  die 
four  hundred  and  diirty  years  takes  its  beginning  of  computa- 
^on  from  Abraham^s  being  called  to  leave  his  country,  aaS 
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M^oum  in  the  land  of  promise,  as  in  a  strange  land ;  this  was 
four  hundred  and  thirty  years  before  Israel  went  out  of  £g}'^pt; 
but  the  four  hundred  years  mentioned  in  Genesis,  during; 
which  ume  his  seed  should  sojourn,  takes  its  beginning  of  com-  ^ 
putation  from  his  having  the  promised  seed,  or  from  the  birth 
of  Isaac,  which  was  twenty-five  years  after  his  leaving  his 
country ;  from  that  time  to  the  children  of  IsraeFs  going  out  of 
Egypt  was  four  hundred  and  five  years ;  and  the  five  years 
above  four  hundred  are  left  out,  as  being  an  inconsiderable 
number,  which  is  very  agreeable  to  our  common  way  of  com- 
puting time,  when  a  large  even  number  is  mentioned,  to  leave 
out  a  small  one  of  four  or  five  years,  more  or  less,  as  in  the  in- 
stance here  mentioned,  especially  when  time  is  expressed  by 
centuries,  as  it  is  here ;  for  it  is  s^d,  in  ver.  16.  in  the  fourth 
generation^  that  is,  after  the  fourth  century  of  years,  they  shall 
come  hither  again* 

4k  When,  by  comparing  the  years  of  the  reign  of  several  of  , 
the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel,  mentioned  in  the  books  of  Kingt 
and  Chronicles,  we  find  that  some  are  said,  in  one  of  tliem,  to 
have  reigned  three  or  four  years  longer  than  the  account  of  the 
years  of  their  reign,  mentioned  by  the  other,  the  seeming  con- 
tradiction may  be  reconciled,  by  considering  him  as  beginning 
to  reign  before  his  father's  death,  as  Solomon  did  before  Davj^d 
died ;  €fr  from  his  being  nominated  as  his  fathei^s  successor,  and 
owned  as  such,  by  the  people,  which  was  sometimes  done  to 
prevent  disputes  that  might  arise  about  the  matter  afterwards ; 
and  sometimes,*  when  a  king  was  engaged  in  foreign  wars,  in 
which  he  was  obliged  to  be  absent  from  his  people,  and  the 
event  hereof  was  uncertain,  he  appointed  bis  son  to  reign  in  his 
absence,  from  which  time  he  haa  the  title  of  a  king,  though  liis 
father  was  living :  or  when  a  king  was  superannuated,  or  unfit  to 
reign,  as  Uzziab  was  when  smote  with  leprosy;  or  when  he 
was  weary  of  the  &tigue  and  burden  of  government,  he  would 
setde  his  son,  us  his  viceroy,  in  his  life-time,  on  which  account 
the  son  is  sometimes  said  to  reign  with  his  father  :  thus  many 
account  for  that  difficulty,  in  2  Chron*  xxxvi,  9*  where  it  is  said, 
JAiiiachinwas  eight  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign  ;  but  in  2 
Kings  xxiv*  8.  he  is  said  to  have  been  eighteen  years  old -when 
he  began  to  reign :  the  mieaning  is,  that  when  he  was  eight  years 
old,  he  was  nominated  as  his  father's  successor;  but  when  he 
was  eighteen  years  old,  he  began  to  reign  alone,  his  father  being 
then  dead. 

5.  Scriptures  that  seem  to  contradict  one  anoither  may  not 
treat  of  the  same,  but  different  subjects,  as  to  the  general  de- 
sign thereof :  thus,  that  seeming  contradiction  between  the  apos- 
dc&  Paul  and  James  is  tb  be  accounted  for ;  the  former  says, 
tial-  ii.  16.  Knoxving  that  a  man  is  not  justifed  by  the  works,  ^ 
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the  iaWj  but  iy  the  faith  of  Jems  Christ;  but  tli^  other  says, 
'  Jam.  ii.  24.  That  by  works  a  man  is  justified^  and  not  by  faith 
only.  The  apostle  Paul  speaks  of  a  sinner's  Justification,  or 
>  freedom  from  the  condemning  sentence  of  the  law  in  the  sight 
of  God,  which  gives  him  a  right  to  eternal  life,  in  which  re* 
spect  he  looks  for  it  out  of  himself,  and,  by  faith,  depends  alone 
on  Christ's  righteousness ;  in  this  sense,  works  do  not  justify : 
whereas  the  apostle  James,  when  he  asserts,  that  a  man  is  jus- 
tified by  works ^  afidnot  by  faith  only,  intends  that  our  profession 
and  sinceri^  therein  is  justified ;  that  is  evidenced^  not  by  our 
having  Just  notions  of  things,  or  an  historical' laidi,  such  as  the 
devils  tnemsdves  have,  but  by  those  works  o/  holmess,  which 
are  the  fruits  of  it ;  this  is  the  only  justificauon  he  treats  of,  and 
therefore  doth  not  in  the  least  contradict  the  sqpostle  Paul,  who 
treats  of  another  kind  of  justification,  in  which  works  are  ex- 
cluded. 

6.  When  two  scriptures  seem  to  contradict  one  another,  they 
niiay  sometimes  be  reconciled,  by  considering  the  same  thing 
absolutely  in  one  place,  and  comparatively  in  {he  other:  thus, 
in  many  scriptures,  we  are  commanded  to  extend  that  love  to 
V  \  every  (Hie  in  their  several  relations,  which  is  due^  and  yet  our 
Saviour  says,  Luke  xiv.  26.  If  any  man  come  to  me,  find  hate  not 
his  father  and  mother,  and  wife,  and  children,  and  brethren  and 
'  sisters,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple  :  this  is  to  be  understood  com«- 
paratively,  that  is,  our  love  to  the  creature  ought  to  bear  no  pror 
portion  to  that  which  is  due  to  God. 

r.  Scriptures  that  seem  to  contradict  one  another,  often  speak 
of  different  persons,  or  persons  of  different  characters :  thus  it 
is  said,Xuke  vi.  36.  Be  ye  merciful,  as  your  Father  also  is 
merciful;  or,  ^udge  not,  thai  ye  be  not  judged.  Matt*  vii.  5^ 
This  respects  persons  in  a  private  capacity,  and  therefore  doth 
not  contradict  those  other  s<:riptures  that  are  applii^d  to  mar 
gistratts  in  the  execution  of  public  justice ;  to  such  it  is  sakl^ 
Deut.  xix.  21.  Thine  eye  shall  not  pity,  but  Mfe  shall  go  for 
•>     Hfe,  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,  hand  for  hand,  foot  forfoot^ 

B.  Two  ^contrary  assertions  may  be  bodi  true  in  differing 
respects ;  thus  our  Saviour  says  in  (Hie  place.  The  poor  yi  have 
always  with  yott,  but  me  ye  haoe  net  ahvays.  Matt.  xxvi.  11. 
and  in  another,  Lo,  lam  with  y^  ahvays,  even  to  the  end  of 
the  -world,  chap.  xxviii«  2(X  these  are  both  true,.one  respecting 
Christ's  bodily  presence,  as  man,  in  whkh  respect  he  is  iM»t 
now  with  us ;  the  other  his  spiritual  and  powerful  influences^ 
whereby  he  is  always  present  with  his  pec^le  as  God. 

9*  We  must  take  notice  of  different  times  or  dispensations, 
in  which  reitpect  those  laws  or  (Hrdinances,  whi<Ji  were  to  be 
received  and  observed  as  a  rule  of  fahh  and  duty  at  one  time, 
may  not  be  so  at  another ;  thus  circumcision  is  recommended 
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ts  a  duty,  and  a  privilege  to  the  Jews  before  Christ^s  time,  in 
whieh  respect  the  apostle  reckons  it  among  the  advantages 
which  diey  formerly  had  above  all  other  nations,  Rom.  iii.  1^ 
3«  bttc  when  the  gospel  dispensation  was  erected,  and  the  JeW'* 
iah  ODConomy  abolished,  it  was  so  far  from  being  an  advaaitage, 
that  tiie  observance  o(^  it  was  deemed  no  less  than  a  subver- 
sion of  the  gospel,  as  the  apostle  says.  Gal.  v*  2.  Ifycbe  cir- 
cumcised^  Christ  shail  profit  you  nothing' j  and  the  same  apostle 
gives  a  very  diminutive  character  of  those  institutes  of  the  cere- 
monial law,  which  he  calls,  in  his  time,  weak  and  beggarly  ek" 
wicntSy  such  as  had  a  tendency  to  bring  diem  again  into  bonaag<^ 
and  blames  them  for  observing  the  Jewish  festivals,  such  a* 
dajrs,  months,  times,  and  years ;  to  wit,  the  new  moons,  feasts 
of  wceks^  or  of  years,  such  as  the  seventh  year,  or  the  jubilees, 
and  tells  them,  on  this  occasion,  I  am  afraid  of  you^  lest  I  havt 
btstonoued  on  you  labour  in  vain,  chap.  iv.  9,  10,  11.  so  that  what 
was  a  duty  and  a  privilege  in  one  age  of  the  church,  and  en« 
joined  witkthe  greatest  strictness,  and  severest  punishments  on 
those  that  neglected  it,  is  forbid,  as  a  sin  in  anothe^age  there-^ 
of^  without  the  least  shadow  of  contradiction  between  those 
scriptiu-es,  which  either  enjoin  or  forbid  it:  thus,  when  our 
Saviour  first  sent  his  twelve  disciples  to  preach  the  gospel,-  he 
commanded  them.  Not  to  go  in  the  way  of  the  Gentiles,  Matt. 
X.  5.  to  wit,  so  long  as  he  was  here  upon  earth,  or  till  they  ha4 
finished  their  ministry  among  the  Jews,  to  whom  the  word 
was  first  to  be  preached ;  but  afterwards,  when  the  gospel  was 
to  be  spread  t}^t)ughout  the  world,  he  gave  them  a  commission 
tt>  preach  the  gospel  to  all  nations^  chap,  xxviii.  19.  which  accor* 
dingfy  they  did,  as  apprehending  there  was  no  contradiction  be- 
tween the  former  prohibition. and  the  present  command,  (a) 
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(a)  **  The  most  ancient  tradition  axQong  all  nations,  is  exactly  af^^oeable  to  the  re- 
istloa  of  Motet.  For  his  description  of  the  original  of  the  world  u  almost  the  very 
iame  as  in  the  ancient  Phamdan  histories,  which  are  translated  by  PhUt  MibUut 
lioB  Simdumathm^t  CoUection ;  and  a  good  part  of  it  is  to  be  tbiind  amoi^  the 
hSaau  and  EgypUaniM  /  whence  it  is  that  in  Linust  JBesiodf  and  many  other  Greek 
writers,  mention  is  made  of  a  Chaoe,  (signi^ed  by  some  under  the  name  of  an  Egg) 
and  of  theftwnin^  of  animals,  and  aUo  of  man's  formation  after  the  divine  image, 
ttd  the  dominion  ^en  him  over  all  living  creaturea ;  which  are  to  be  seen  in  ma- 
njT  writers,  particularly  in  Ovid,  who  transcribed  them  from  the  Greek.  That  all 
things  were  made  by  the  Word  of  God,  is  asserted  by  Epicharmus,  and  the  Pla- 
tenhtti  ;ftul  before  them,  by  the  most  ancient  writer  (I  do  not  mean  of  those  Hj-mns 
which  go  under  his  name,  but)  of  those  Verses  which  were  of  old  called  Orphc' 
^t;  not  because  Orpheus  composed  them,  but  because  they  contained  his  doc- 
trines. And  Empedociee  acknowledged,  that  the  sun  was  not  the  orig'inal  li^t, 
W  the  receptacle  of  light,  (the  storehouse  and  vehicle  of  lire,  as  Uie  ancient 
Chrisdans  express  it)  Aratue,  and  CatuBiis,  thought  the  divine  residence  was 
*bovc  te  ttany  orb ;  in  which  Bomer  says,  there  is  a  continual  light.  Tholes  taught 
from  the  ancient  schools,  that  God  was  the  pldest  of  beings,  because  not  begot- 
ten ;  that  the  world  was  most  beautiflil,  because  the  workmanship  of  God ;  that 
^iDin<M  wat  belbre  lig^t,  which  htter  we  find  in  Ofphewi't  Vents,  and  BeHad, 
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IV.  Tte  divine  authority  of  scripture  may  be  fun&ef  pt^'» 
fled  from  the  scope  and  design  of  the  whole,  which  is  to  gird 
all  glory  to  God* 

whence  tt  was,  that  the  natioiUt  who  were  moat  tenacknia  of  ancaent  cuatooia^ 
reckoned  the  time  by  niaiita.  AnaXaffora»  affiraved,  that  all  thbga  were  roruU*' 
ted  by  the  supreme  mind :  Afiatut^  that  the  stars  were  made  by  God ;  Virjil,  fiom 
fhs  GrveA^t*  that  Life  was  hifuaed  iato  thingiB  by  the  ^ffitof  God ;  JSnsM^ 
and  CaOimnekiiii,  that  van  was  fofsiedr  of  chiy «  lastly,  Maadmm  Tyrnu  asserts/ 
that  it  was  a  constant  tradition  received  by  all  nations,  that  there  was  one  supreme 
God,  the  cause  of  all  things^  And  we  lem  from  jQ$ephuMt  Phil^  TUmllut^  Cle^ 
mtrn  JUOBondrkkUltt  and  Lutian^  (for  I  need  not  mention  the  Uebfeiu)  that  the 
Viemory  of  the  seven  days*  wofk  was  preserved^  not  only  among  the  Ore^  and 
Jf^Hanst  by  honouring  the  sevenlh  day ;  but  also  amongst  the  CtUa  tad  IndUtm, 
who  ail  measured  the^timeby  weeks ;  as  we  learn  from  PhUattnOitSt  Dian  Camu^ 
and  JwHn  Mastiff  /•  andalso  the  most  ancient  name»of  the  day*  The  Bg^ptiant  tell 
Its,  that  at  first  men  led  their  lives  in  great  slmplici^,  their  bodies  oeing  naked^r 
whence  arose  the  poetfs  fiction  of  the  Golden  Age,  famous  among  the  IndUmt,  a» 
Strako  remarks.  Mcmmrntki  takes  notice,  that  the  history  of  ^dosi,  of  £tne,  of 
the  tree,  and  of  the  serpent^  was  extant  among  the  idolatrous  htdUmt  in  his  time  z- 
and  there  are  many  wit^jieases  iif  our  age,  who  testify  that  the  same  is'  still  to  be 
Ibund  amongst  the  heiUhen  dwelling  in  Penh  and  the-  PhUippine  islands,  people 
bekmgin|[  t^  the  same  India/  the  name  of  Adam  amongst  the  Mtachn&mtf  and 
and  that  it  was  reckoned  six  thousand  years  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  by 
those  of  SianiL  Bero^ut  in  his  history  of  ChaldeOt  ManeihMVk  his  of  Bgypt^  Bii^ 
fmn  in  his  of  PhmnktOi  Bisknu^  IkeataWf  BiUamtute  in  theira^  of  Greece^  and  Bf- 
Mod  among  the  Poets  (  all  assert  that  the  Hves  of  those  wBK>  descended  from  the 
first  men,  weie  almost  a  thousand  years  in  length  s  which  is  the  less  incredihlfy 
t^ecause  ^e  historians  of  many  nations  (particularly  Pau$ama9  and  PhiU9tratu» 
smongst  the  Oretkf,  and  PUn^  amongst  the  lUttmng)  relate,  that  men's  bodiea^ 
tnon  opening,  their  sepulchres,  were  found  to  be  much  larter  in  old  time.  Ami 
CatuUfuwt  after  many  of  the  Gf4eAn^  relatesy  that  divine  visioiM  were  made  to  mett 
before  their  great  and  manifold  crimes  did,  as  it  were,  hinder  God/  and  those  S^- 
tits  that  attend  him,  from  hokUng  any  correspondence  with  men.  We  almost 
treey  wherfr,  in  the  Gredl?  and  Ijaim  historians,  meet  with  the  satage  life  of  th^ 
Giants,  mentioned  by  Mo^^  And  it  is  very  remarkable  eenoeming  the  deluge^ 
that  the  memory  of  almost  all  nations  ends  in  the  history  of  it,-  even  those  natiooa 
whiph  were  imniown  till  our  Colefathers  di^overed  them :  so  that  Varro  <s»lls  alf 
thai  the  uiUcnownrtime.  And  al^  those  things  which  we  read  in  the  poe^  ^*P^ 
ped  up  in  fugles  (a  Liberty  they  allow  themselves)  are  delivered  by  thcrancknC 
writers  according  to  truth  and  reality ;  that  is,  agreeable  to  Motet  t  as  ypu  mtcf 
see  in  Beruii^i  History  of  Cfialdea,  Sibgdemu^s  of  Jimuria,  who  mentions  the  dove 
that  was  sent  out  of  the  ark ;  and  in  Piutcwch  from  the  iSreekt  /  and  in  Xfucuny 
who  says,  that  in  BUtafoIUoi  Syria^  there  was  remaining  a  most  ancient  histocy 
of  tlie  Ri^  and  of  the  preserving  a  few  not  odly  of  mankind,  but  also  of  other  Ixv' 
ing  creatures.  The  same  history  was  eslant  also  in  MoU  and  in  Js/lcotau9  Bama^ 
iienu0  i  which  Utter-  names  the  ark,  which  we  also  find  in  the  history  of  B^ueaUmt 
\n  ^poUodonii :  and  many  iS^omtM^  affirm,  that  in  several  parts  of  ^iiimc^  t9 
Cuba,  MechoacrniOy  JVtcaraga,  is  presen'ed  the  memory  of  the  deluge,  the  savin|f 
alive  of  animals,  especially  the  raven  and  dove ;  and  the  deluge  itself  in  that  par^ 
called  Goldm  dutile.  That  remark  of  Pliny'r,  that  /cppa  was  bnilt  before  the 
Flood,  discovers  what  part  of  the  eai*th  men  inhabited  before  the  Flood.  The 
place  where  the  ark  rested  afler  the  dehige  on  the  Gorc^tfon  moontains,  is  evi-- 
.  dent  from  the  constant  tradition  of  tfie  Artueniatu  froih  all  past  ages,  down  to  thi» 
very  day.  JapHeif  the  fktJier  d'  the  Etavpean^  and  from  hun  Jb»,  or,  as  they  for^ 
merly  pronounced  it,  Jmiim  of  the  Greekt^  and,  iramman  of  the  JfricanB^  are  name** 
lb  be  seen  in  Motet,  and  Jotephut  and  others  observe  the  like  footsteps  in  the 
names  of  otlier  places  and  nations.  And  which  of  the  poets  is  it,  in  which  we  di^ 
iwt  find  mention  mads  oS  tbs  attempt  te  climb  the  heavens  ?  BMtrut  Si^nlu*^ 
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It  may  be  obaeired,  concerning  liie  scripture,  that  the  ad** 
dancing  the  tlivine  perfections,  and  debasing  the  creature,  is 
the  great  end  desired  by  God  in  giving  it ;  and  we  find  thdft 
whatever  doctrine  is  laid  down  therein,  this  end  is  still  pursued^ 
Now  scripture«doctrines  are  designed  to  advance  the  glory  of 
God,  either  directly  or  by  consequence. . 


Sirab;  TacHiu,  PUny,  SoSutu,  speakof  the  bumins^of  Sodun,  Ber6diiu$,  JQiV 
dbrtn^  Sttaia,  PhiU  BibUvty  testify  the  ancient  custom  of  Circumcision,  which  is 
confinned  hji  those  nations  desoendedfrom  MmAom^  not  only  Hebrtrm^  but  also 
IdwtutoM^  Innom&U*^  aod  othert^  The  history  of  JUnrahamy  Itaae.^  Jacobs  and  Jo- 
seph, 9^KakAt^\ihMMe99Vftti^txXas^Qi  oil  mPhiU  ^Uu»  out  of  Sanehtmia- 
ikBn,\tiSer9iiu,Bteat^tuif  DamatccmUf  Jrtapamu^  EtMemtt9,-Demetnu9^  and 
putif  m  the  ancient  writers  of  the  OrF^  Verses;  and  something  of  it  is  stiH 
extant  m  .Hiiciii,  out  of  TVi^  Psm^eJu^By  aknost  aU  wUc^ 
history  of^Mei^  and  his  principal  actjMie  Orphic  Verses  expiresaly  mentisn 
hip  bemg'  taken  out  of  tiie  water,  and  tbetwo  tables  that  were  given  hrni  by  God. 
^o  these  we  may  addPolemon/  and  seversl  things  about  his  comingout of  1^53Q^» 
fiomthe.^js^«tonwrHars,JKIrasfA0»%mmM^  Neither  cm  any  pni.> 

dent  man  thunk  it  at  ail  credible^  that  Mmett  who  had  90  many  enemieB,  not  only 
of  the  J^gtfpHatUf  but  also  of  many  other  nations,  as  the  likanaqfu,  jSrabtOHt^ 
sod  Phmnieiatu,  would  ventare  to  relate  any  thing  concesning  the  creation  of  the 
world,  or  the  original  of  things^  which  oould  be  oonfiftedby  more  ancient  wri* 
tngSyor  was  contradictory  to  the  ancient  and  received  q>inions :  or  that  be  would 
i^te  any  thing  of  matters  in  his  own  time,  that  could  be  conftited  by  the  teslif 
Bkony  of  many  persons  then  alive,  DMhruw  iStcii^,  Straho,  and  /"Kny,  Tkicik^, 
and  after  Uiem  ZHmymut  Langinut  (concerning  loftiness  of  Speech)  make  men- 
tian  of  .XAssr.  Besides  the  TViteudwIff,  PA^  and  ^puletw,  speak  otJamnet  mSL 
Mambret^  who  resisted  M^tee  in  Egypt,  5<»ne  things  there  sre  in  other  wvitintfa» 
and  many  things  amongst  the  Pffthe^gmtaru,  about  the  Law  and  ffites-  given  by 
Jfcsfi,  S»ra69  and  JtitCJn,  out  ofTVi^tts,  remarkably  testiQrconceming  the  reli- 
gion and  rigfateottsf^ess  of  the  ancient  /««t  .•  so  that  there  seems  to  be  no  nectl  of 
Dcntiaiing  what  is  found,  or  has  formerly  been  fiwnd  of  Joahua  and  o^ers,  ajpre^ 
sMe  to  the  JSTtf^rev  books ;  seeing,  that  whoever  g^ves  credit  to  ^Aset  (>vhich  it 
is  a  diame  tbr  any  one  to  refuse)  caitfiot  but  believe  those  famous  miracles  doi^ 
by  die  hand  of  God ;  which  is  ^  principal  thing  here  aoned  at.  Now  that  the 
nnncles  of  late  date,  such  as  those  of  Eiifa,  Eifiiay  ayid  others,  should  not  be 
eoontcHbit,  dicre  is  this  furtl^r  argument ;  that  in  those  times  JutUca  wasbecoBoe 
more  known,  and  because  of  the  oifFerence  of  religion  was  hated  by  tlie  neigh* 
boun,  who  Could  very  easily  confute  tlie  first  rise  of  a  lie.  Tlie  history  of  /onoA's 
being  three  days  in  the  whale's  belly  is  in  lAfc^phnn  and  ./EneuM  GazeuB^  only  tnir 
iter  3ie  name  of  16rct</us;  to  advaivce  whose  fjaneyeveiv  thing  that  was  great  and 
noble  used  to  be  related  of  biro,  as  Tackua  observes.  Certainly  nothing  but  th^ 
manifest  evidence  of  the  history  could  compel  Julian  (who  was  as  great  an  ene- 
my to  the  JetM  as  to  the  Christians)  to  confess  that  there  were  some  men  inspi- 
red by  the  divine  Spirit  amongst  the  Jew,  and  thst  fire  descended  from  hesEVen, 
and  ccmsomed  the  sacrifices  ofMotea  snd  E&m.  And  bere  it  is  worthy  of  <^serr 
vaibion,  that  there  was  not  onW  very  severe  punishments  threatened  amongst  the 
Bebrewt,  to  any  who  .should  falsely  assume  the  gift  of  pro|ihcpy,  but  very  maiiy 
k^gs,  vito  Mr  that  mealns  might  have  procured  great  Authority  to  themselves,  and 
many  learned  men,  such  as  Etdrai  and  others,  dared  not  to  assume  this  honour 
to  themselves ;  nxy,  some  ages  before  Christ's  time,  nobody  dared  to  do  it.  Mudi 
less  could  80  many  thousand  people  be  imposed  upon,  in  avouching  a  constant  ana 
poUic  mimcle,  I  nKfian  that  or  the  oracle,  which  shined  on  the  Higlk  Priest's 
nreMt,  which  is  so  firmly  believed  by  all  the  /ewt,  to  have  remained  till  the  d^ 
simiction  of  the  first  tempk^  t)iat  their  an^tors  Txuutt  of  necessity  be  well  assu- 
red of  the  truth  of  it" 

pB|trmR. 
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U  As  to  the  former  of  these,  the  scripture  abounds  with  b}i« 
stances,  in  which  God  is  adored  or  set  forth,  as  |he  object  of 
luloration,  that  is,  as  having  all  divine  perfections,  an4  as  do- 
ing every  thiQg  becoming  himself  as  a  God  of  glory ;  thus  he 
is  described  herein,  as  the  Lord  most  high  and  terriblej  a  greats 
King  over  all  the  earthy  Psal.  xlvii*  2.*and  glorious  in  holiness^ 
fearful  in  praises^  doing  wonders,  Exod*  xv*  11.  and  as  the 
true  Godf  the  living  God,  and  an  everlasting  King,  Jer.  x.  10. 
smd  as  the  great  and  dreadful  God,  keeping  the  covenant  and 
mercy  to  them  that  love  him,  and  to  them  that  keep  his  command" 
ments,  Dan.  ix.  4>.  and  it  is  also  said,  Thine,  O  Lord^  is  the 
greatness,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  and  the  victory,  and 
the  majesty  ;  for  all  that  is  in  the  heaven,  and  in  the  earth  is 
thine:  thine  is  the  kingdom,  O  Lord^  and  thou  art  exalted  as 
Head  over  all,  1  Chron.  xxix.  11*  These,  and  such-like  adora* 
ble  perfjf ctions,  are  not  only  occasionally  ascribed  to  God  in 
teripture,  but  every  part  thereof  displays  his  glovy  in  a  manner 
po  illustrious^  as  gives  ground  to  conclude,  that  the  great  design 
of  it  is  to^raise  m,us  becoming  apprehensions  of  him,  and  to 
put  us  upon  adoring  and  worshipping  him  as  God* 

2.  It  may,  by  a  just  consequence,  be  said  to  give  all  the  g^o- 
17  to  him,  as  it  represents  the  emptiness,  and  even  nothing- 
ness of  all  creatures,. when  compared  with  him,  and  hereby 
recommends  him,  as  all  in  all :  when  it  speaks  of  the  best  df 
creatures,  as  veiling  &eir  faces  b€;fore  him,  as  acknowledging 
themselves  unwormy  to  behold  his  glory,  and  as  deriving  all 
their  happmess  from  him  i  and  when  it  speaks  of  man  as  a 
iinful  guilty  creature,  expecting  all  from  him,  and  depending 
upon  him  for  grace  sufficient  for  him ;  and  when  it  speaks  of 
God,  as  the  author  and  finisher  of  faith,  in  whom  alone  there 
is  hope  of  obtaining  mercy  and  forgiveness,  grace  here,  and 
f^ory  hereafter,  and  lays  down  this  as  the  sum  of  all  religion ; 
we  must  certainly  conclude  that  its  design  is  to  give  all  glorjr 
to  Gtod*  « 

Now  let  us  consider  the  force  pf  this  argument,  or  how  the 
general  scope  and  design  of  scripture,  to  give  all  glory  to  God, 
proves  its  divine  authority.  Had  it  been  die  invention  and  con* 
trivance  of  men,  or  if  the  writers  thereof  had  pretended  they 
hiiftd  received  it  by  inspiration  from  God,  and  it  had  not  been 
so,  then  the  greot  design  thereof  would  have  been  to  advance 
themselves ;  and  they  would  certainly  have  laid  dovm  such  tt 
scheme  of  religion  therein,  as  is  agreeable  to  the  corrupt  ap- 
petites and  inclinations  of  men,  or  would  tend  to  indulge  and 
dispense  with  sin,  and  not  such  an  one  as  sets  forth  the  holineaa 
of  God,  and  his  infinite  tlispleasure  against  it. 

And  as  for  salvation,  the  penmen  of  scripture,  had  they  not 
been  inspired,  would  certainly  have  represented  itvas  very  easy 
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tD  be  atUiBed,  and  not  as  a  work  of  such  difficultjr  as  it  reaBy 
is  I  and  they  would  also  have  propagated  such  a  religion,  as 
suppo^s  the  creature  not  dependent  on,  or  beholden  to  God 
for  this  salvation,  and  then  the  scripture  would  have  detracted 
from  his  glory ;  but  smce,  on  the  other  hand,  its  general  de* 
sign  is  to  give  him  the  glory  due  to  his  name,  this  is  a  con* 
\incing  evidence  of  its  divine  original* 

From  the  general  design  of  scripture,  as  being  to  give  alt 
^Ty  to  God,  we  may  infer, 

(1.)  That  whenever  we  read  the  word  of  God,  we  ought  to 
have  this  great  design  in  view,  and  so  not  consider  it  barely  as 
an  historical  narrative  of  things  done,  but  should  observe  how 
die  glory  of  the  divine  perfec^ons  is  set  forth,  that  hereby  we 
may  be  induced  to  ascnoe  greittness  to  God,  and  admire  him 
ibr  all  the  disccyveries  which  he  makes  of  himself  therein. 

(2.)  The  scriptures*  general  design  should  be  a  rule  to  us  in 
the  whcie  of  our  conversation,  wherein  we  ought  to  give  all 
fjbry  to  God  :  whatever  we  receive  or  expect  from  him,  or 
whaiterer  duty  we  engage  in,  let  us  act  as  those,  that  not  only 
take  the  scripture  for  our  rule,  but  its  general  scope  and  de- 
sign for  our  example. 

(3.)  Whatsoever  doctrines  are  pretended  to  be  deduced  from, 
or  tD  contain  the  sense  of  scripture,. which,  .notwithstanding, 
tend  to  depreciate  the  divine  perfections,  these  are  to  be  re* 
jected,  as  contrary  to  its  general  scope  and  design. 

-V.  Another  ar^^ument  may  be  taken  from  the  character  of 
the  penmen  of  scripture ;  and  here  let  them  be  supposed  to  be 
eidier  good  men,  or  bad :  if  good  men,  then  tt^ey  could  not 
give  tl^mselves  such  a  liberty  to  impose  upon  the  worid,  and 
pretend  that  they  received  that  from  God,  which  they  did  not; 
and  if  they  weiit  bad  men,  they  neither  could  nor  would  have 
laid  down  such  doctrines,  as  centre  in,  lead  the  soul  to  God, 
and  tend  to  promote  self-denial,  and  advance  his  glory  in  all 
things ;  since  this  is  to  suppose  the  worst  of  men  to  have  the 
best  ends,  which  we  can  never  do{  for^  as  our  Saviour  says, 
Matt.  vii.  16.  JDo  men  gather  grapes  ofthonu^  or^gs  of  thU" 
t!e»  ?  He  is  speaking  of  false  prophets,  who  were  to  be  known 
by  their  fruits ;  wicked  men  will  have  bad  designs,  or  are  like 
the  corrupt  tree,  which  bringeth  forth  evil  fruit.  But,  on  the 
other  haxKi,  if  persons  deliver  that  which  carries  in  it  such  in* 
tmal  evidence  of  divine  truth,  and  have  such  a  noble  design 
in  view,  as  the  Securing  the  honour  of  God,  and  promoting  ms 
interest  in  the  wq^,  these  must  certainly  be  approved  of  by 
Imn,  and  coDtduded  to  be  good  men;  and  if  so,  then  they 
would  not  impose  a  Mlacp^  on  the  worid,'  or  say  that^the  scrip- 
ture was  given  by  divine  inspiration,  when  they  knew  it  to  be 
odienrise. 
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If  the  scrlptl^^s'are  not  the  word  of  Go(L  then  die  p^kimen 
thereof  have  miserably  deceived,  not  a  small  number  ol  credu* 
lous  people,  b|Ut  the  whole  Christian  world,  among  whom  wc 
must  allow  that  many  were  judicious,  and  such  as  would  not 
easily  suffer  themselves  to  be  imposed  on ;  to  which  we  may 
add,  that  others  to  whom  the  gospel  was  preached,  were  exas* 
perated  enemies  to  those  that  preached  it,  and  particularly  to 
these  inspired  penmen  of  scripture,  and  greatly  prejudiced 
against  their  doctrine,  and  therefore  would  use  all  possiole  en- 
deavours to  detect  the  fallacy,  if  there  had  been  any ;  so  that 
it  was  morally  impossible  for  diem  to  deceive  the  world  in  this 
instance,  or  make  them  believe  that  the  scriptures  were  the 
word  of  6od,  if  there  had  not  .been  the  strongest  evidence  to 
convince  them  of  it,  which  they  could  not  withstand  or  gainsay* 

But,  that  we  may  enter  a  litde  further  into  the  character  of 
'the  penmen  of  scripture,  let  it  be  observed, 

1.  That  they  could  not  be  charged  by  their  enemies  with 
immoral  practices,  or  notorious  crimes,  which  might  weaken 
the  credit  of  the  truths  they  delivered:  they  were,  indeed, 
compassed  about  withi^ike  infirmities  with  odier  men ;  for  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed,  that,  because  they  were  inspired,  therefore 
thev  were  perfectly  free  from  sin ;  since  that  does  not  necea- 
sarily  follow  from  their  having  this  privilege  conferred  upon 
them ;  yet  their  enemies  theiftselves  could  find  no  great  blem- 
ishes in  their  character,  which  might  justly  prejudice  them 
against  their  writings,  c>r  that  might  render  them  unfit  to  be 
employed  in  this  great  work  of  transmitting  the  mind  of  God 
to  the  world. 

ft*  They  appear.to  be  men  of  great  integrity,  not  declining 
Co  discover  and  aggravate  their  own  faults^as  well  as  the  sins 
«f  others.  Thus  Moses,  though  a  man  of  great  meekness,,  as 
to  his  general  character,  discovers  his  own  failing,  in  repining^ 
and  bemg  uneasy,  because  of  the  untoward^  and  turbulent  spi« 
rit  of  the  people,  over  whom  he  was  appointed  a  governor, 
when  he  represents  himself  as  complaining  to  God;  Wherefore 
hast  thou  afflicted  thy  servant?  andwhernore  have  Inotjound 
fovour  in  thy  sight^  that  thou  layest  the  burden  oj  all  this  peO'^ 
pie  upon  me?  Have  J  conceived  all  this  people  f  Havelbegotr 
tefi  theniy  that  thou  shouldest  say  unto  me.  Carry  them  in  thy  bo^ 
€0m  f  Whence  should  Ihavejlesh  to  give  unto  aU  this  people  f 
J  am  not  able  to  bear  this  people  alone,  because  it  is  too  heavy  for 
me*  And  if  thou  deal  thtU  xvith  me,  kill  me,  I  pray  tf^^  out  of 
liandy  if  i  have  found  favour  in  thy  sight;  and  kt  me  ngt  see 
mine  own  wretchedness.  Numb.  xi.  11^—15.  This  was  certainly 
a  very  great  blemish  in  the  character  of  this  ei^cellent  man ;  bat 
he  does  not  attempt  to  conceal  it ;  nor  does  he  omit  to  mention 
.Us  backwardness  to  comply  with  the  call  of  God,  to  delivei; 


Ins  brethren  out  of  their  bondage  in  £gypt,  but  tells  us  whax 
{KX>r  trifling  excuses  he  made ;  as  when  he  says,  Exod.  iv.  10, 
13,  19.  O  Lord^I  am  not  eloquent ;  and  when  God  answers 
him,  by  promising  to  supply  this  defect^  he  obstinately  persists 
in  dedin^ig  this  service,  and  says,  0  my  Lordy  scndy  I  pray 
thee^  by  the  hand  of  htm  whom  thou  xmlt  eendi  that  is,  by  any 
one  but  myself;  so  that  he  who  expressed  such  courage  and 
reaohition  forty  years  before  in  defending  the  oppressed  Israel- 
ites, and  supposed  that  his  brethren  would  have  understood  that 
God,  by  his  hand,  would  deliver  them,  but  they  understood  it 
not.  Acts  vii*  ^,  25.  when  God  really  called  him  to  deliver 
them,  he  obstinately  refused  to  obey;  and,  indeed,  whatever 
excuses  he  might  make,  the  main  thing  tludt  lay  at  the  bottom 
was  fear,  and  therefore,  .as  a  further  inducement  to  it,  God 
te]|s  him^  The  men  were  dead  that  eought  his  life*  AU  this  he 
lays  concerning  himself;  and  elsewhere  he  tells  us,  Deut* 
xxxii«  51,  52«  compared  with  Numb.  xx.  10, 11,  }2.  and  Deut. 
ill.  25 — 2Y*  that  he  did  not  sanctify  the  name  of  God  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  but  spake  unadvisedly  with  his  lips ;  and 
Ihat,  for  this,  God  would  not  let  him  go  into  the  land  of  Ca- 
loan^  diough  he  earnestly  desired  it« 

And  the  prophet  Jeremiah  tells  Us,  how  he  was  ready  to  fsunt, 
and,  in  a  murmuring  way,  curses  the  day  of  his  birth,  Jen  xx« 
7,  8,  14,  15,  16.  and  seems  almost  determined  not  to  make  men* 
^on  of  God^nor  speak  any  more  in  his  name^  because  he  had 
been  put  in  the  stocks  by  Pashur,  and  was  derided  and  mocked 
by  others,  who  were,  indeed,  below  his  notice. 

And  David  discovered  his  own  sin,  though  it  was  aCveiy 
scandalous  one^  in  the  matter  of  Uriah,  Psal.h.  the  title,  com* 
pared  with  ver.  14.  and  prays,  Deliver  Tnefrorni^loodgvUtinese^' 
which  is  a  confession  of  his  being  guilty  of  murder. 

The  aposdes  also  discover,  their  infirmities.  Thus  Paul  dis- 
covers his  furious  temper,  in  persecuting  the  church,  before  his 
conversion,  and  ranks  himself  amongst  the  chief  of  sinners, 
1  Tim«  i.  13, 15.  And  how  willing  is  Matthew  to  let  the  world 
know,  that,  before  his  conversion,  he  was  a  publican :  thus  he 
characterises  himself,  Matt^^x.  3.  and  says,  chap.  ix«  9.  that 
when  Christ  called  him,  he  sat  at  the  receipt  ofcustom^  though 
the  publicans  were  reckoned  among  the  vilest  of  men  for  extor* 
tbn,  and  other  crimes,  and  were  universally  hated  by  the  Jews. 
Moreover  as  the  penmen  of  scripture  expose  their  own 
crimes,  so  they  do  those  of  their  nearest  and  dearest  friends 
and  relatives,  which  carnal  policy  would  have  inclined  them  to 
conceal.  Thus  Moses  telk  us  how  Aaron  his  brother  made  the 
golden  calf,  and  so  was  the  encourager  and  promoter  of  the 
pcople^s  idolatry;  that  it  was  he  that  bid  them  break  off"  the 
golden  ear^rtngs^xvhich  he  received  at  their  handy  whereof  fu: 
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made  a  moMen  calf,  and  then  buik  an  altar  b^re  ity  Exod. 
xsoLii.  2*-*^.  Though  the  Jewish  historian  ^  was  so  pcditic,  ft* 
to  conceal  this  thing,  for  the  honour  of  his  own  nation }  and 
Aerefore  when  he  tells  us,  that  Moses  went  up  into  the  mount  to 
i^eive  the  law,  he  says  nothing  of  the  scandalous  crime,  which 
the  people  were  guilty  of  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  at  the 
same  time. 

.  Moreover,  as  they  do  not  conceal  their  sins,  so  they  sorne*^ 
times  declare  die  meanness  of  their  extraction,  which  shewed  that 
diey  did  not  design  to  have  honour  from  men*  Thus  Amos 
tdls  us,  Amos  i*  1.  lie  was  among'  the  herdmen  of  Tekoa :  and 
that  he  was  not  bred  up  in  the  schools  of  the  propnets,  which  he 
intends,  when  he  styles  himself,  no  prophet^  neither  a  prophefs  * 
9on^  chap.  vii.  14. 

And  the  evangelists  occasionally  tell  the  world  how  they 
were  fisher-men,  when  called  to  be  Christ's  disciples,  an^ 
so  not  bred  up  in  the  schools  of  learning  among  the  Jews,  (a) 

•  Vid  Jooq)h  Antiq. 
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(a)  Itea<on  will  affirm  that  evety  effect  spealu  a  cause ;  tlien  we  aak  how  it 
fbould  happen  that  a  dozen  illiterate  fishenoeD  and  mechflnlcks  of  Galjlee,  after 
tke  viKbrnof  the  philoBophers  had  feft  the  world  in  darkne^  should  have  iatro- 
doced  so  much  Ugnt  of  knowledge,  that«ur  children  and  servants  are  wiser  than 
ihjt  ancient  philosophy  ?  Let  no  one  my,  that  they  ooAy  beKan>  whst  the  wivdoin 
or  after  ages  have  carried  on  towards  perfectioxL  The  writings  of  the  apostles  are 
the  same  to  this  day ;  as  is  proved  by  the  earliest  versions,  quotations,  and  manu- 
•oripts.  So  pof^t  Wis  the  system  of  morab  they  left,  that  no  error  has  been 
detected  in  it,  and  all  attempts  to  build  upon  or  add  to  it,  hwc  only  exposed  the 
ignorance  of  the  individuals  who  have  essayed  to  do  so. 

How  has  it  happened  that  whilst  learned  men  have  ever  been  at  discord  ai^ut 
the  nature,  and  tme  foundation  of  the  obligation  of  virtue,  these  despised  fisher- 
laen,  have  shown  the  true  ftnindatidh  sad  nature  of  duty,  and  have  erred  inno  par- 
Ucular  ?  Is  it  not  strange  that  whilst  the  wisdom  of  the  philosophers  made  their 
purest  virtue  but  a  more  refined  pride,  these  poor  men  laid  the  ax  to  the  root  of 
that  pride,  and  taught  the  world  that  eveti  their  virtues  brought  them  tinder  ad- 
ditional obligations  to  Divine  grace  ?  Is  it  not  remaiksble  thsft  the  mtem  tauciit 
by  these  unkamed  men  should  so  perfectly  coincide  with  what  is  cliicovered  ipi 
the  works  of  God,  that  whilst  it  aims  to  eradicate  sin,  it  represents  it  as  in  every 
instance  eventually  productive  of  the  glory  of  that  CSod,  who  brings  good  out  of 
the  evil,  and  light  out  of  the  daikness  f 

How  is  it  to  be  accounted  for,  that  wiien  the  most  leunedvabbies  perverted  the 
law,  and  knew  not  its  meaning,  that  a  few  crude  and  uninstructed  fishermen 
should  remove  their  false  constructions  of  that  law,  explain  the  types,  shadowb, 
promises  and  prophecies,  show  how  the  truth  and  justice  of  God  might  be  clear 
m  thepardon  of  sin,  and  set  thelabpiuing  conscience  at  rest }  How  came  the  lisher- 
menoi  Galilee  todisoover  to  the  wmc  andleamed  what  they  had'nevcr  ooojectured. 
iMkI  truths,  which  only  attentive  minds  at  the  present  time  can  acquiesce  in,  that 
all  things  are  certain,  because  foreknown,  and  fiireknown  because  Divine  know- 
ledge must  be  infinite  and  eternal,  and  yet  tliat  rational  creatures  may  be  capi^ile 
of  dioosing  and  refusing,  thoush  they  must  be  wholly  dependent  ?  Is  it  not  pasn- 
injf  strange  that  the  wisdom  of  Philosophers,  the  lewnis^  of  Rabbies,  the  power 
01  Kings  and  Emperors,  the  iufiuence  of  thousands  of  priests,  the  prejudices  of 
the  world,  and  the  mslice  of  th^  wicked  should  be  overcome  bv  twelve  poor  fisher- 
men? How  is  it  to  be  accounted  for  tjiattfacit  twdf  poor  ulitMsta  Mia  shmrid 
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.  3*  They  were  very  far  from  being  crafty  or  dedgniAg  mtn  ; 
Beitfaer  did  they  appear  to  be  men  that  were  able  to  manage  an 
imposture  of  thb  nature,  or  frame  a  new  scheme  of  religioa, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  male  the  world  believe  that  it  was  from 
God.   For, 

(1.)  None  that  read  the  scriptures  can  find  any  appearance 
of  design  in  the  penmen  thereof,  to  advance  themselves  or  fami- 
lies* Moses,  indeed,  had  the  burden  of  government,  but  he  did 
not  affect  the  pomp  and  splendor  of  a  king  ^  neither  did  he 
make  any  provision  for  his  family,  so  as  to  advance  diem  to 
great  honours  in  the  world,  which  it  was  in  his  power  to  have 
done  :  the  laws  he  gave,  rendered  those  of  his  own  tribe,  to 
wit,  that  of  Levi,  incapable  of,  and  not  designed  for  kingly  so- 
vemment ;  and  the  highest  honour  of  the  priesthood,  which 
was  fixed  in  that  tribe,  was  conferred  on  his  brbther ^s  children, 
not  his  own. 

(2.)  The  prophets  were  very  few  of  them  great  men  in  the 
world,  not  advanced  to  great  places  in  the  government ;  the 
esteem  and  reputation  they  had  among  the  people  at  any  time, 
was  onlv  for  their  integrity,  and  the  honour  conferred  on  them 
by  God  ^  and  the  apostles  were  plain  men,  who  drove  on  no 
design  to  g^n  riches  and  honours  from  those  to  whom  they 
preached  the  gospel ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  expected  no« 
thing  but  poverty,  reproach,  imprisonment,  and,  at  last,  to  die  a 
violent  death  :  thereiore,  how  can  it  be  supposed  that  they  were 
sobde  designing  men,  who  had  some  worldly  advantage  in 
view  f  It  is  plain  that  they  had  no  design  but  to  do  what  God 
commanded,  and  to  communicate  what  tney  had  received  from 
him,  and  shunned  not  to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God, 
whatever  it  cost  them,  llie  a^sde  Paul  was  so  far  from  en- 
deavouring to  enrich  himself  by  prfeadhing  the  gospel,  that  he 
tells  the  church,  I  seek  not  yout^s^  ha  you^  2  Cor.  xii.  14.  and 
how  he  was  fortified  against  the  afflictions,  which  he  foresaw 
Would  attend  his  niinistry,  when  he  says,  Philip,  i v.  11,  12.  / 
haoe  karned  in  whaUoever  state  lam^  therewith  to  be  content.  I 
know  how  to  be  abased^  and  I  know  how  to  abound^  to  befuU^  and 
to  be  hungry^  to  abound  and  to  suffer  want :  and  he  was  not  on- 
ly content  to  bear  afflictions,  but,  when  called  to  it,  he  profes- 
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deaoeoftheiraiicientpredece86on,Bndaiieobli|;tdtoborro  fromthefiahermenoi 
Galifee  aportloo  of  the  knowledge  they  have  mtioduced,  without  which  tlie  oppoaerf 
«f  the  Gospel  must  fall  into  contempt  ?  Is  any  man  so  credulous  as  to  imft^ine  men 
of  no  better  Vacation  and  oppoftUAitiea,  possessed  of  theroseAea  all  thia  Ipiow* 
ledge  ?  when  or  utoe  htts  the  natural  world  produced  such  a  pbvnomenon  ? 
tbey  declared  that  it  was  not  of  themselves,  hut,  that  such  feeble  instnimenta 
were  chosen,  that  the  power  might  appear  to  be  what  it  really  was,  from  G<rtJ. 
This  testimony  they  cQaaftnaed  w  miracles,  and  Mslcd  with  their  hlo«d. 
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eiq)erieoi€ed>  but  their  truth  and  reality  discerned  by  thesn^  "vvho 
have  been  favoured  therewith,  so  that  without  pretending  to  in- 
spiration, they  had  sufficient  reason  to  conclude  that  (hey  were 
divine  ;  certainly  when  God  was  pleased  to  converse  with  men 
itt  such  a  way,  as  that  which  we  call  inspdratiouy  it  was  not  im* 
poasible  for  them  to  conclude  that  they  were  inspired  ;  which 
lA  an  arc^ument  take  n  from  the  less  to  the  greater. 

2*  There  were  some  particular  instances,  in  which  it  seemed 
qbaolutely  necessary,  tlmt  they  who  received  intimations  from 
God  in  such  a  way,  should  have  infallible  evidence  that  they 
w^e  not  mistaken,  especially  when  some  great  duty  was  to  be 
performed  by  them,  pursuant  to  a  divine  command,  in  which  it 
would  be  a  dangerous  thing  for  them  to  be  deceived ;  as  in  the 
case  of  Abraham^s  offering  up  his  son ;  and  Jacob's  going  with 
his  family  into  Egypt,  which  was  a  forsaking  the  promised  land^ 
IM^  exposing  them  to  the  loss  of  their  religion^  through  the  in- 
fluence or  ex^nple  of  those  with  whom  they  went  to  sojourn  ; 
and  it  might  be  uncertain  whether  they  should  ever  return  or. 
no ;  therefore  he  needed  a  divine  warrant,  enquired  of  God 
with  respect  to  this  matter,  and  doubdess  had  some  way  to  be 
infallibly  assured  concerning  the  divine  will  relating  hereunto, 
Gen*  xlvi.  2,  3,  4«  Moreover,  our  Saviour!s  disciples,  leaving 
their  families,  going  into  the  most  remote  parts  of  the,  world  to 
propagate  the  gospel,  which  they  had  received  in  this  way, 
evinces  the  necessity  of  their  knowing  themselves  to  be  under 
a  divine  inspiration  :  and  if  they  had  been  deceived  in  this  mat- 
ter, would  they  not  have  been  reproved  for  it  by  him,  whose 
intimations  they  are  supposed  to  have  followed  in  the  simplici- 
ty of  their  hearts  ? 

S.  As  to  the  way  by  which  God  might  convince  them,  beyond 
all  manner  of  doubt,  that  he  spake  to  them  who  were  under  di- 
vine inspiration,  there  are  variou9  ways,  that  might  have  been 
taken,  and  probably  were*    As, 

(1.)  Sometimes  extraordinary  in^re^sions  were  n^ade  on  the 
soul  of  the  nrophet,  arising  from  the  immediate  access  of  God 
to  it :  of  this  we  have  frequent  instances  in  scripture ;  as  in 
that  particular  vision  which  Daniel  saw,  which  occasioned  his 
comeliness  to  be  turned  into  corruptions  and  his  having  no 
strength^  Dan.  x.  8.  and  the  vision  of  our  Saviour,  which  John 
saw,  the  effect  thereof  was  his  falling  at  his  feet  as  dead.  Rev* 
i*  ir*  and  many  other  instances  of  the  like  nature  might  be  re- 
ferred to,  which  were,  at  least,  antecedent  to  inspiration,  and  the 
result/of  the  access  of  God  to  the  soul,  which  occasioned  such  a 
change  in  nature,  as  could  not  but  be  discerned  after  the  per- 
son had  a  litde  recovered  himself.  But  if  it  be  said,  that  such 
an  effect  as  this  might  be  produced  by  an  infernal  spirit,  the  an- 
swer I  would  give  to  that  is,  that  supposing  this  possible,  yet 
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it  mcast  bt  inrovcd  that  God  would  suffer  it,  especially  in  such  an 
instance,  in  which  his  own  cause  was  so  much  concerned ;  and 
besides,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  soul  of  the  prophet  waa 
sometimes  broujjfht  mto  such  a  frame  of  spirit,  as  resembled  the 
heavenly  state,  as  much  as  it  is  possible  for  any  one  to  attain  to 
in  this  woiid;  such  an  intercourse  as  this  made  Jacob  say, 
This  is  no  other  but  the  house  of  God^  and  this  the  gate  ofheasoen* 
Gen.  xxviii*  17*  % 

(2.)  As  this  converse  with  God  contained  in  it  something 
supernatural  and  very  ejttraordinary  in  the  effects  thereof,  so  it 
is  not  improbable  that  God  might  work  miracles,  of  various 
kinds,  to  confirm  the  prophet's  belief  as  to  this  matter,  though 
they  are  not  particularly  recorded  in  all  the  instances  in  whKb 
we  read  of  in^inttion  ;  and  this  would  be  as  full  an  evidence 
as  cooldbe  desired. 

If  it  be  obiected,  that  it  is  not  probable  that  miracles  were  al« 
ways  wrouglit  to  give  this  conviction :  I  would  not  be  too  pe- 
remptory in  pretending  to  determine  this  matter,  it  is  suAcient 
to  say  they  were  sometimes  wrought ;  but,  however,  there  were, 
doubtless,  some  other  concurring  circumstances,  which  put  th^ 
thing  i>ut  <^  all  dispute ;  for  not  to  suppose  this,  is  to  reflect  oti 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  as  well  as  to  depreciate  one 
of  the  greatest  honours  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  confer  up- 
on men.  Thus  ye  have  considered  the  unreasonableness  of  the 
chai^  hrought  against  the  inspired  penmen  of  scripture,  as 
diough  they  were  imposed  on,  by  mistaking  their  enthusiastic 
fancies  for  divine  revelation^    We  proceed  to  consider, 

3.  That  they  were  not  imposed  upon  by  the  devil,  as  mistak-^ 
ing  some  Impressions  made  by  him  on  their  minds,  for  divine 
revelatian  :  this  is  evident  i  for 

1.  Divine  inspiration  was  not  only  occasional,  or  conferred  in 
^ome  particular  instances,  with  a  design  to  amuse  the  world,  or 
confirm  some  doctrines  which  were  altogether  new,  impure,  and 
subversive  ol  the  divine  glory  in  some  ages  thereof,  when  men 
were  universally  defi;enerate,  and  had  cast  off  God  and  religion ; 
but  it  was  continuea  in  the  church  for  many  ages,  when  they 
evidently  appeared  to  be  the  peculiar  objects  of  the  divine  re* 
gard;  and  therefore,  n 

2.  God  would  never  have  suffered  the  devil,  in  such  circum- 
atanoes  of  time  and  things,  to  have  deluded  the  world,  and  that 
in  ftich  a  degree,  as  that  he  should  be  the  author  of  that  rule  of 
faith,  which  he  designed  to  make  use  of  to  propagate  his  interest 
therein ;  so  that  his  people  should  be  beholden  to  dieir  grand  ene- 
my {or  those  doctrmes  which  were  transmitted  by  inspiration. 

d.  Satan  would  have  acted  against  his  own  interest,  should 
he  have  inspired  men  to  propagate  a  religion,  which  has  a  di- 
rect tendency  to  overthrow  his  own  kingdom ;  in  which  instance. 
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]Eis  ear  Saviour  observes,  His  kingdom  would  be  ditided  against 
itself^  Mattlu  xii.  25,  26.  A^  it  is  contrary  to  the  wisdom  and 
holiness  of  God  tp  suffer  it,  so  Satan  could  never  have  done  it 
out  of  choice,  and  he  has  too  much  subtilty  to  do  it  through  mis< 
take  ;  therefore  the  inspired  writers  could  not  be  imposed  on  by 
any  infernal  spirit. 

And  to  this  we  may  add,  that  this  could  not  be  done  by  a  goo<ji 
angel ;  for  if  such  a  one  had  pretended  herein  to  have  imitated^ 
or  as  it  were,  usurped  the  throne  of  God,  he  would  not  have  de- 
served the  character  of  a  ^pood  angel ;  therefore  it  follows,  that 
they  could  not  have  been  inspired  by  amr  but  God  bimselfl 

Having  considered  that  the  penmen  of  scripture  have  faidi- 
Tully  transmitted  to  us  what  they  received  by  aivine  inspiration, 
we  must  now  take  notice  of  some  things  which  are  alleged  hj 
those  who  endeavour  not  only  to  depreciate,  but  overthrow  the 
divine  authority  of  the  sacred  writings,  when  they  allege  that 
they  were  only  inspired,  as  to  the  substance  or  general  idea  of 
what  they  committed  to  writing,  and  were  left  to  express  the 
things  contained  therein  in  their  own  words,  which,  as  they  sup- 
pose, hath  occasioned  some  contradictions,  which  they  pretend 
to  be  found  dierein,  arising  from  the  treachery  of  their  memo- 
ries, or  the  unfitness  of  their  style,  to  express  what  had  been 
communicated  to  them.  This  they  found  on  the  difference  of 
style  observed  in  the  various  books  thereof;  as  some  are  writ-r 
ten  in  an  elegant  and  lofty  style,  others  clouded  with  mystical 
and  dark  expressions ;  some  are  more  plain,  others  are  laid 
down  in  an  argumentative  way ;  all  wnich  differing  ways  of 
speaking  they,  suppose  agreeable  to  the  character  of  the  inspU 
red  writers  thereof:  so  that,  though  the  matter  contains  in  it 
sometliing  divine,  the  words  and  phrases,  in  which  it  x§  ddii-» 
vered  can  hardly  be  reckoned  so. 

And  as  for  some  books  of  scripture,  especially  those  that  are 
historical,  they  suppose  that  these  might  be  written  without  in* 
spiration,  and  that  some  of  them  were  tsiken  from  the  histories 
which  weri  then  in  being,  or  some  occurrences  which  were  ob- 
served in  the  days  in  which  the  writers  lived,  and  were  gene- 
rally known  and  believed  in  those  times,  to  which  they  more 
immediately  relate. 

^  And  as  tor  those  books  of  scripture,  which  are  more  espe- 
cially doctrinal,  they  suppose  that  there  are  many  mistakes  in 
them,  but  that  these  reapect  only  doctrines  of  less  importance  j 
whereas  the  providence  of  God  has  prevented  them  from  niak»> 
ing  any  gross  or  notorious,  blundersi,  subversive  of  natural  reli- 
gion; so  that  the  scripture  n^ay  be  deemed  sufficient  to  answer 
the  general  design  thereof,  in  propagating  reli^on  in  the  worlds 
diough  we  are  not  obliged  to  conclude  that  it  is  altogether  free 


fr^iA  those  imperfectioiis  diat  will  necessarily  attend  such  a 
kind  of  inspiration. 

Anawm  If  this  account  of  scripture  be  true^  it  would  hardly* 
deserve  to  be  called  the  word  ot  God;  therefore,  that  we  may 
vmdicate  it  from  this  as{)ersion,  let  it  be  considered, 

1.  As  to  the  different  styles  observed  in  the  various  books 
ftereof,  it  does  not  follow  from  hence,  that' the  penmen  were 
left  to  deliver  what  they  received,  in  their  own  words ;  for  cer- 
tsunly  it  was  no  difficult  matter  for  the  Spirit  of  God  to  furnish 
the  writers  thereof  with  words,  as  well  as  matter,  and  to  inspire 
them  to  write  in  a  style  agreeable  to  what  they  used  in  other 
cases,  whereby  they  might  better  understand  and  communicate 
the  sense  thereof  to  those  to  whom  it  was  first  given ;  as  if  a 
person  should  send  a  message  by  a  child,  it  iK  an  easy  matter 
to  put  such  yrords  into  his  mouth  as  are  agreeable  to  his  com- 
mon way  of  speaking,  wi^out  leaving  the  matter  to  him  to  ex- 
press it  in  his  own  words :  thus  the  mspired  writers  might  be 
furnished  with  words  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  adapted  to  that  style 
^hich  they  commonly  used,  without  supposing  they  were  left  to 
themselves  to  clothe  the  general  ideas  with  their  own  words.((z) 

2.  As  to  what  is  said  concerning  the  historical  parts  of  scrip- 
ture, that  it  is  not  necessary  for  them  to  have  been  transmitted 
to  us  by  diviiie  inspiration,  it  may  be  replied,  that  these,  as  well 
as  other  parts  thereof,  were  written  for  our  learnings  Rom.  ^v. 
4.  so  that  what  is  excellent  in  the  character  of  persons,  is  de- 
signed for  our  imitation ;  their  blemishes  and  defects,  to  hum« 
ble  us  under  a  sense  of  the  imiversal  corruption  of  human  na- 
ture ;  and  the  evil  consequences  thereof,  to  awaken  our  fears, 
and  defaort  us  from  exposing  ourselves  to  the  same  judgments 
which  were  inflicted  as  the  pimishment  of  sin  :  and  the  account 
We  have  of  the  providential  dealing  of  God  with  his  church,  in 
the  various  ages  thereof,  is  of  use  to  put  us  upon  admiring  and 
adoring  the  divine  perfections,  as  much  as  the  doctrinal  parts  of 
scripture  t  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  that  we  have  the  greatest 
tertainty  that. the  inspired  writers  have  given  us  a  true  narra- 
tion of  thin^^  and  consequendy  that  the  tvords,  as  well  as  the 
nmtter^  are  truly  divine« 

B.  When,  that  they  may  a  litde  palliate  the  matter,  they  al- 
iow  that  the  inspirea  writers,  though  left  to  the  weakness  of 
their  memory,  and  the  impropriety  ot  their  style,  were,  notwith- 
standingf  preserved,  by  the  interposure  of  aivine  providence, 
irom  committing  mistakes  in  matters  of  the  highest  importance ; 
It  may  be  replied,  That  it  will  be  verj'  Jifficidt  for  them  to  as- 
sign what  doctrines  are  of  cheater,  and  what  of  less  importance, 
in  sdl  the  instances  thereof,  ot  wherein  providence  has  inter- 
posed, to  prevent  their  running  into  mistakes,  and  when  it  has 
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not ;  so  that  we  are  still  in  an  uncertainty  what  doctrines  are  ifW' 
Kvered  to  us,  as  they  were  received  by  inspiration,  and  what 
are  misrepresented  by  the  penmen  of  scripture ;  and  we  shall  be 
ready  to  conclude,  that  in  every  section  or  paragraph  thereof, 
some  things  t^ay  be  true,  and  others  false  t  some  doctrines  di- 
vine and  others'jiuman,  while  we  are  left  without  any  certain 
rule  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other,  and  accordingly  we  can- 
not be  sure  that  any  part  of  it  is  the  word  of  God ;  so  that  such 
a  revelation  as  this  would  be  of  no  real  service  to  the  church, 
a&d  our  faitiK  would  be  founded  in  the  wisdom,  or  rather  weak- 
ness of  men,  and  our  religion,  depending  on  it,  could  not  be 
truly  divine ;  so  that  this  method  of  reasoning  is,  to  use  the 
Word  inspiration,  but  to  destroy  all  the  valuable  ends  thereof. 
VL  Another  argument,  to  prove  the  scriptures  to  be  the 
word  of  God,  maybe  taken  from  their  antiquity  and  wonderful 

§  reservation  for  so  many  ages ;  this  appears  more  remarkable, 
r  we  consider, 

1.  That  many  other  writings,  of  much  later  date,  have  been 
foftt,  and  nothing  more  is  known  of  them,  but  that  there  were 
ODce  such  books  in  the  world ;  and  books  mi^ht  more  esisily  be 
lost,  when  there  were  no  other  but  written  copies  of  them,  and 
these  procured  with  much  expense  and  difficulty,  and  conse* 
quenlrv  their  number  proportionably  small. 

tl.  That  the  scripture  should  be  preserved,  notwithstanding 
an  the  malice  6f  its  avowed  enemies,  as  prompted  hereunto  by 
Satan,  whose  kingdom  is  overthrown  by  it.  Had  it  been  in  his 
power,  he  would  certainly  have  utterly  abolished  and  destroyed 
it  I  but  yet  it  has  been  preserved  unto  this  day,  which  discovers 
a  wonderful  hand  of  providence ;  and  would  God  so  remarkably 
have  taken  care  of  a  book,  that  pretends  to  advance  itself  by 
bearing  the  character  of  a  divinely  inspired  writing,  if  it  had 
not  been  really  so  ?  Which  leads  us  to  the  next  argument,  con- 
taining an  advice,  which  is  more  convincing  than  any  other ;  or, 
at  least,  if  this  be  added  to  those  arguments  which  have  been 
already  given,  I  hope  it  will  more  sibundantly  appear  that  the 
scriptures  are  the  word  of  God ;  since, 

yil.  The  divine  authority  thereof  is  attested  by  God  him- 
self; and  if,  in  other  cases,  we  receive  the  witness  of  men  j  surely  • 
as  the  aposde  observes,  the  witness  of  God  is  greater^  1  John  v,  9, 

Now  the  testimony  of  God  to  tne  authoriU'^  of  scripture  is 
twofold ;  Firsts  Extraordinary ;  Secondly^  Ordmary ;  the  extra* 
ordinary  testimony  of  God  is  that  of  miracles ;  the  ordinary  is 
taken  from  the  use  which  he  makes  of  it,  in  convincing  and  con- 
verting sinners,  and  building  up  in  holiness  and  comfort^ 
through  faith,  unto  salvation. 

1.  As  to  the  former  of  these,  God  has  attested  the  truth 
hereof  by  miracles.      A  miracle  is  an  extraordinary  diYiae 
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*^ofk,  wliereby  something  is  produced,  contrary  to  the  commoA 
course  and  laws  of  nature :  thus  the  magicians  confessed,  that 
one  of  the  miracles  which  Moses  wrought  was  the  finfgr  of 
God^  £xod.  viii.  19.  Of  these  there  are  many  undeniable  in- 
stances recorded  in  scripture,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment ;  and  these  being  above  the  power  of  a  creature,  and  work$ 
peculiar  to  God,  they  contain  a  divine  testimony  to  thtj  truth 
that  is  cdnfirmed  thereby,  for  die  confirmation  whereof  an  ap* 
peal  Was  made  to  them.  Now  when  we  say  that  the  divine 
authority  of  scripture  was  confirmed  by  miracles,  we  mean, 

(1.)  That  God  has  wrought  miracles  to  testify  his  approba- 
tion of  most  of  the  prophets  and  apostles,  who  were  the  inspired 
l«rrit^rs  thereof,  whereby  their  mission  was  declared  to  be  di- 
vine ;  and  we  cannot  think  that  God,  who  knows  the  hearts  and 
secret  designs  of  men,  would  employ  or  sendiany  to  perform  so 
great  and  important  a  work,  if  he  knew  them  to  be  disposed  to 
deceive  and  impose  on  the  world;  or  that  they  would  in  any 
instance,  call  that  his  word  which  they  did  not  receive  from 
him.  Jhe  reason  why  men  sometimes  employ  unfaithful  ser- 
vants about  their  work  is,  because  they  do  not  know  them ; 
they  never  do  it  out  of  choice ;  and  therefore  we  cannot  sui)- 
pose  that  God,  who  perfectly  knows  the  hearts  of  men,  would 
do  so ;  dierefore,  having  not  only  employed  the  penmen  of 
icripture  as  his  servants,  but  confirmed  their  mission,  and  tes- 
tified his  approbation  of  tnem,  by  miracles,  this  is  a  ground  of 
conviction  to  Us  that  they  would  not  have  pretended  tKe  scrip-s 
tores  to  be  the  word  of  God,  if  they  were  not  so. 

Now  that  miracles  have  been  wrought  for  this  end,  I  think, 
needs  no  proof;  for  we  are  assured  hereof,  not  barely  by  the  re- 
port of  those  prophets,  whose  mission  is  supposed  to  have  been 
confirmed  thereby,  but  it  was  universally  known  and  received 
m  die  church,  in  those  tinies,  in  which  they  were  wrought,  and 
it  18  not  pretended  to  be  denied,  by  its  most  inveterate  enemies  ; 
-  tbe  tmth  hereof,  vfe.  that  Moses,  and  several  other  of  the  pro-. 
ph.ets,and  our  Saviour,  and  his  apostles,  wrought  oxiracles,  can 
hardly  be  reckoned  a  matter  in  controversy ;  for  it  is  a  kind  of 
scepticism  to  deny  it :  and  it  is  certain,  that  herein  they  appeal? 
ed  to  God  for  the  confirmation  of  their  mission ;  as  Elijah  is 
said  explicitly  to  have  done,  when  he  prays  to  this  effect ;  Loid 
God  of  Abraham^  Isaac^  and  of  Israel^  let  it  be  inozvn  this  day 
that  thou  art  God  in  Israel^  and  that  lani  thif  servant ;  and  that 
I  have  done  all  these  things  at  thy  wordj  1  Kings  xviii.  36.  and 
wc  read,  that  God  answered  him  accordingly.  By  the  f  re  f ram 
heaven  consuming-  the  btirnt-sacrifce^  &c.  ver.  38. 

Q^)  Such  appeals  to  God,  and  answers  from  him,  have  at- 
tained their  end,  by  giving  conviction  to  those  who  were  more 
immediately  concerned ;  this  is  evident  from  what  is  said ;  in 
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that  the  same  prophet,  having  had  his  request  granted  kiiii^* 
trhen  God  wrought  a  miracle,  in  raising  the  dead  child  to  life,^ 
the  woman  of  Zarephath  confessed,  that  by  this  she  knew  that 
he  wd^  a  man  ofGod^  and  that  the  wor'd  of  the  Lord^  in  his  mouthy 
ivas  truths  1  Kings  xvii.  21, — 24.  And  it  is  not  denied  by  the 
Jews,  the  most  ir^cconcileablc  eilemies  to  Christianity,  that 
what  is  related  in  the  New  Testament,  concerning  our  Saviour's^ 
tad  his  apo^des,  working  miracles,  was  true  in  fact;  but  the 
only  thing  denied  by  them  is,  that  this  w^as  a  divine  testimony, 
or  that  they  were  wrought  by  the  hand  of  God ;  and  therefore 
the  common  reproach  which  is  cast  on  them  is,  that  they  were 
wrought  by  magic  ai^t,  as  the  Jews  of  old  objected  to  our  Sa- 
viour, that  he  cast  out  devils  by  Beelzebub^  the  prince  of  the  de^ 
vils^  Matth*  xii.  24.  and  his  reply  to  them  was  unanswerable,.- 
when  he  said,  that  this  objecStion  would  argue  Satan  divided 
Against  hhnself;  intimating,  that  he  would  never  take  such  a 
method  as  this  to  overthrow  the  Christian  religion,  which  he 
could  not  but  know  was  more  conducive  to  tl^e  es^blishment  of 
it,  than  any  other  that  could  be  used. 

Objfect.  1^  But  if  it  be  objected,  that  though  miracle*  were 
wrought  to  confirm  the  mission  of  several  of  the  prophets,  yfet 
none  were  wrought  to  confirm  the  divine  authority  of  the  sub- 
ject inatter  of  the  scriptures : 

Answ.  To  this  it  may  be  easily  answered ;  that  it  is  sufficient* 
if  we  can  pro^e  that  God  has  givien  his  testimony,  that  He  made 
choice  of  those  prophets  to  declare  his  mind  and  Vv^ill  to  the 
^orfd ;  amf  that  he  has  accordingly  deemed  them  fit  to  be  cre- 
dited, and  that  they  were  not  men  liable  to  any  suspicion  of 
carrying  on  a  design  to  deceive  the  world  i  so  that  if  God  him- 
self not  only  styles  thtim'  holy  men,-  as  he  does  all  the  inspired 
writers  in  general^  when  he  says,  2  Pet.  i»  21.  Holy  men  of  God 
spake  as  th^y  were  mo^ed  by  the  Holy  Gh'dsiy  but  also  wrought 
miracles  to  prove  that  they  liere  his  servants  and  mesisengers, 
employed  in  this  work,*^'  this  is  as  convincing  a  testimony,  as 
though  every  part  of  scripture  ^vote  by  them-  had  been  con- 
firmed by  a  miracle.'  Besides,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  church  lilted  in  those  ages,  in  which  the  various 
])arts  of  scriptttre  were  written,  had  some  extraordinary  proofs 
of  dieir  difine  authority ,-' since,  in  niany  of  them,  miracles  were 
very  eommon,*and,  at  the  same  tixhe  that  the  penmen  of  scrip- 
ture had  the  gift  of  inspiration,  others  had,  what  the  aposdc' 
calls,  a  discerning  of  spirits^  1  Cor.  xii.  10.  so  that  they  were 
cttabled,  by  this  means,  to  know  whether  the  prophet,  tliat  prc- 
tbided  to  ilApit^tion,  was  really  inspired :  this,  to  me  seems 
very  probably,  the  sense  of  the  apostle,  when  he  says,  1  Cot* 
.3tiv-  32.  The  spirits  of  the  prophets  are  subject  to  the  prophets , 
fcjr  he  is  discoursing  before  of  prophets  speaking  by  divme  re 
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y elation,  and  others  judging  therepf :  now  if  dierc  was  this  exc 
traordinary  gift  pf  discerning  of  spirits  in  the  ages,  ^n  whicl> 
particular  books  of  scripture  were  written,  they  who  were  far 
Voured  herewith,  had  a  convincing  testimony  of  the  inspiratiox^ 
of  the  prophets  and  apostles,  from  the  same  Spirit  by  whon^ 
they  were  inspired,  by  which  means  the  divinfe  authority  of 
scripture  was  infallibly  known  to  them,  and  so  impan;ed  tp 
others  for  their  farther  confirmation  as  to  this  matter. 

Object.  2.  We  are.  not  now  to  expect  niiracles  to  confirm  our 
faith,  as  to  the  divine  original  of  scripture ;  -therefore  how  ca^ 
we  be  said  to  have  a  divine  testimony* 

Ansrtv.  As  miracles  are  now  ceased^  so  such  a  method  of  con- 
firming  divine  revelation  is  not  necessary  in  all  succeeding 
ages :  God  did  not  design  to  makfc  that  dispex^satioii  too  com- 
mon, nor  to  continue  the  evidence  it  affoids,  when  there  wa:^ 
no  necessity  thereof.  Thus  when  the  scribes  and  Pharisees 
came  to  our  Saviour,  desiring  to  see  a  sign  from  him|  Matt, 
xii.  38*  he  would  not  comply  with  their  unreasonable  demand ; 
and  the  apostle  Paul  takes  notice  of  humour  prevailing  ^ong 
the  Jews  m  his  tinie,  who  then  required  a  sign^  1  Cor,  it  5J2f 
but,  instead  of  complying  with  them  hereiil,  he  refers  them  tQ 
the  success  q(  the  gospel,  which  is  the  power  of  Qod  to  salvom 
tioTLf  as  the  only  testimony  to  the  truth  thereof  that  was  thei^ 
needful ;  and  our  Saviour,  iii  the  parable,  intimates,  ^at  th^ 
truth  of  divine  revelation  has  been  so  well  attested,  that  they 
who  beiievenot  Moses  and  the  prophets^  wQiZld  not  be  persuaded^ 
though  one  rose Jr dm  the  deady  Luke  xvi.  32.  Therefore,  since 
we  have  such  a  convincing  evidence  h^i^of,  it  is  an  unreason- 
ble  degree  of  obstinacy  to  refuse  to  believe  the  divine  authority 
of  scripture,  merely  because  miracles  are  Dpt  nqw  wrought ; 
since,  to  demand  a  farther  proof  of  it,  is  no  other  than  a  tempt- 
ing God,  or  disowning  that  what  he  has  done  is  sufficient  for 
our  conviction ;  and  to  say,  that  for  want  of  this  evidenge,  our 
faith  is  not  founded  on  ^  divine  testimony,  is  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pose, unless  it  could  be  proved  that  it  is  not  founded  on  such  a 
testimony  formerly  given,  the  coptrary  to  which  is  undeniably 
evident,  since  we  have  this  truth  confirmed  by  the  confession  of 
the  church  in  all  the  ages  therepf,  and  dierefore  we  have  as 
much  ground  to  believe  thi$  n^atter,  as  though  miracles  wer^ 
•nrrought  everj'  day  for  its  confimiatioiu  Tliis  will  farther  ap- 
pear, if  we  consider  the  abundiant  ground  we  have  to  concluae 
that  God  has  formerly  given  such  a  testimony  to  his  word  j( 
which  leads  us  to  enquire  how  far  the  testimony  of  the  church| 
In  all  the  ages  thereof,  is  to  be  regarded. 

The  church  has  given  its  suffrage,  throughout  all  the  ages 
thereof,  to  the  divine  original  of  scripture,  how  much  soever  it; 
bas  perverted  the  sense  of  it.    That  this  argument  xha}*  be  set 
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in  a  tnie  light,  let  us  consider  what  die  Papists  sajr  to  this  tiiflt- 
ter,  when  thejr  appeal  to  the  church,  to  establish  the  divine 
au^ority  of  scripture ;  and  wherein  we  differ  from  theii^ ;  and 
how  fiu*  its  testimony  is  to  be  regarded,  as  a  means  for  our  far* 
ther  conviction.  We  are  far  from  asserting,  with  them,  that 
the  church's  testimony  alone  is  to  be  regarded,  without  the  in- 
ternal evidence  of  the  divine  authority  of  scripture,  as  though 
■  that  were  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  foundation  on  which  our 
faith  is  built%  If,  indeed,  they  could  prove  the  infallibility  of 
the  church,  we  should  more  readily  conclude  the  infallibility  of 
its  testimony;  but  all  their  attempts  of  this  nature  are  vain  and 
trifling. 

Moreover,  we  do  not  mean  altogether  the  same  thing  by  the 
church  as  they  do,  when  they  intend  by  it  a  council  convened 
together,  to  decree  and  establish  matters  of  faith,  by  him  whom 
they  pretend  to  be  the  visible  head  thereof;  and  sd  a  majority  of 
Votes  of  a  body  of  men,  every  one  of  whom  are  liable  to  error, 
.  must  determine,  and,  according  to  diem,  give  a  divine  sanction 
to  our  faith.  Nor  do  we  think  that  those,  whom  they  call  the 
fathers  of  the  church,  are  to  be  any  farther  regarded,  than  as 
they  prove  what  they  assert,  since  there  is  scarce  any  error  or 
absurdity,  but  what  some  or  other  of  them  have  given  into.  We 
also  distinguish  between  the  churches  testimony,  that  the  scrip- 
ture was  given  by  divine  inspiration,  and  the  sense  they  give  of 
mail^  of  its  doctrines ;  as  to  the  latter  of  these,  it  has  given  us 
firound  enough  to  conclude,  that  its  judgment  is  not  much  to  be 
depended  upon  ;  however,  we  find  tnat,  in  all  ages,  it  has  given 
sufficient  testimony  to  this  truth,  that  the  scriptures  are  the 
'  word  of  God,  and  that  they  have  been  proved  to  be  so,  by  the 
seal  which  God  has  set  thereunto,  to  wit,  by  the  miracles  that 
have  been  wrought  to  confirm  it.  If  therefore  God  has  had  a 
church  in  the  world,  or  a  remnant  whom  he  has  preserved  faith- 
ful; and  if  their  faith,  and  all  their  religion,  and  hope  of  salva- 
tion, has  been  founded,  without  the  least  exception,  on  this  truth, 
ihat  the  scriptures  are  the  word  of  God,  we  cannot  altogether 
set  aside  this  argument.  But  there  is  yet  another,  which  we 
lay  more  stress  on,  namely,  the  use  which  God  has  made  of  it, 
which  is  the  second  thing  to  be  considered,  viz* 

2.  His  ordinary  method  of  attesting  this  truth;  it  appears 
therefore,  as  is  faraier  observed  in  this  answer,  that  the  scrip- 
tutes  are  the  word  of  God,  from  their  light  a^id  power  to  con* 
vince  and  convert  sinners,  and  to  comfort  and  build  up  betievera 
to  salvation.     Here  let  us  consider, 

1.  That  the  work  of  €onv)cti(»  and  conversion  is,  and  has 
been  at  all  times,  experienced  by  those  who  have  had  any  right 
or  cl£um  to  salvation ;  of  which  there  have^  not  only  been  vari- 
QUs  instances,  in  all  ages,  but  the  very  being  of  the  church, 
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which  9iiixpo«iea  wd  depeikb  thereon,  is  an  lu^lcnUble  proof  of 
it 

2.  As  this  wo^k  is  truly  div^ie,  so  the  scriptures  have  becii 
the  principal,  if  not  the  only  dirject  means,  by  which  it  has  be^ 
brought  about ;  so  that  we  have  never  had  Wf  other  ruie^  or 
itandard  of  ,^lb>  or  revealed  religion ;  nor  has  the  work  of 
grace  been  ever  begun,  or  carried  on,  in  the  souls  of  any,  witt^ 
oat  it;  from  whence  it  evidently  appears,  that  God  makes  use 
of  it  to  propagate  and  advance  his  interest  in  the  world,  and 
baa  given  his  church  ground  to  expect  his  presence  with  it,  in 
,  all  bjs  ordinances,  in  which  they  are  obliged  to  pay  a  due  regard 
to  scripture;  and,  in  so  doiQg,  they  have  found  that  their  ex** 
pectation  has  not  been  in  vain,  since  God  has,  by  this  means, 
manifested  himself  to  them,  and  made  thtm  partakers  of  spari* 
tuai  privilegpa,  which  have  be^  the  beginnipg  of  their  ssUvv 
tioD* 

3w  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  God  would  make  this  use  of 
his  word^  and  thereby  put  such  an  honour  upon  it,  had  it  been 
animposture,or  b^yrne  the  specious  pretence  of  being  instamp^ 
with  his  authority,  if  it  had  not  been  so ;  for  that  would  be  to 
give  countenance  tp  a  lie,  which  is  contrary  to  the  holiness  of 
hisnature* 

Thua  we  ha^re  considered  the  several  arguments,  whereby 

the  scripture  appears  to  be  the  word  of  God ;  but  since  multi* 

tndes  are  imt  convinced  hereby,  we  have,  in  the  close  of  this 

su)8wer,  an  account  of  the  means  whereby  Christians  come  to  a 

full  persuasion  as  to^  this  matter,  and  that  is  the  testimony  of 

the  Spirit  in  the  heart  of  num,  which  is  the  next  thing  to  be  conr 

sidered.     Bv  this  we  do  not  understand  that  extraordinary  im^ 

pression  which  some  of  old  have  been  favoured  with,  who  are 

said  to  have  been  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  to  have  had  an 

extraordinarv  unction  from  the  Holy  One,  whereby  they  were 

led  into  the  knowledge  of  divine  truths,  in  a  way  of  supematur 

ra}  iUumination*  ^  T^  we  pretend  not  to,  since  extraoixiinary 

pits  are  ceased ;  yet  it  does  not  follow  from  hence,  that  tbt 

Spirit  does  not  now  influence  the  minds  of  believers  in  an  ordi* 

naiy  way,  whereby  diey  are  led  into,  sind  their  faith  confirmed 

in  all  necessary  truths,  and  this  in  particular,  that  the  scriptures 

are  the  word  of  God ;  for  we  may  observe,  that  no  privilege  r^ 

fletmg  to  salvation,^ was  ever  taken  away,  but  some  ^er,  sub* 

servient  to  the  same  end,  has  been  substituted  in  the  room 

thereof;  en>ecially,  unless  a  notorious  forfeiture  has  been  mada 

of  it,  and  tne  church,  by  apostacy,  has  excluded  itself  from  an 

interest  in  the  divine  regard ;  but  this  cannot  be  said  of  the  gos- 

pdrcharch  in  all  the  ages  thereof,  since  extraordinary  gifts  have 

ceased ;  therefore  we  must  conclude,  that  being  destitute  of  that 

^sy,  by  which  this  truth  was  once  confirmed,  believers  have^ 
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instead  of  it,  an  mward  conviction  wrought  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  agreeable  to  his  present  method  of  acting ;  otherwise  this 
present  gospel-dispensation  is,  in  a  very  material  circumstancei 
tnuch  inferior  to  diat  in  which  God  (tiscovered  his  mind  and 
will  to  man  in  an  extraordinary  way. 

But  that  we  may  explain  what  we  mean  by  this  inward  testi- 
ttiony  of  the  Spirit  in  the  hearts  of  men,  whereby  they  are  fully 
persuaded  that  the  scriptures  are  the  word  of  God,  let  it  be  con- 
sidered, ^ 

(1.)  That  it  is  something  more  than  barely  a  power,  or  fa- 
culty of  reasoning,  to  prove  the  scriptures  to  be  divine,  since 
that  is  common  to  all ;  but  this  is  a  special  privilege,  given  to 
those  who  are  hereby  fully  persuaded  of  this  truth.  Moreoverj 
there  may  be  a  power  of  reasoning,  and  yet  we  may  be  mistar 
kei^  in  the  exercise  thereof;  and  therefore  this  is  not  sufficient, 
fully  to  persuade  us  that  they  are  the  word  of  God,  and  conse- 
quently something  more  than  this  is  intended  in  this  answer.. 

(2.)  It  is  something  short  of  inspiration  ;  therefore,  though 
the  scripture  was  known  to  be  the  word  of  God,  by  the  Spirit 
of  inspiration,  so  long  as  that  dispensation  continued  in  the 
church,  yet  that^rivilege  being  now  ceased,  the  internal  testi- 
mony of  the  Spirit  contains  a  lower  degree  of  illumination, 
^  which  has  nothing  miraculous  attending  it,  and  dierefore  &I1^ 
short  of  inspiration. 

(3.)  It  is  not  "an  enthusiastic  impulse,  or  strong  impression 
upon  our  minds,  whereby  we  conclude  a  thing  tp  be  true,  be- 
cause we  think  it  is  so ;  this  we  by  no  means  allow  of,  since  our 
own  fancies  are  not  the  standard  of  truth,  how  strong  soever 
our  ideas  of  things  may  be  ;  thei^fore, 

(4.)  This  inward  testimony  of  the  Spirit  contains  in  it  a 
satisfying  and  establishing  persuasion,  that  the  scriptures  are 
the  word  of  God,  not  altogether  destitute  of  other  evidences. 
Or  convincing  arguments :  and  that  which  is  more  especiallv 
convincing  to  weak  Christians,  is  taken  from  the  use  whicb 
God  makes  of  the  scripture,  in  beginning  and  carrying  on  the 
work  of  grace  in  their  souls,  who  are  thus  convinced;  and  this 
firm  persuasion  we  find  sometimes  so  deeply  rooted  in  their 
hearts,  that  diey  would  sooner  die  ten  thousand  deaths  than  part 
with  scripture,  or  entertain  the  least  slight  thought  of  it,  as 
though  it  were  not  divine ;  and  certainly  mere  is  a  special  hand 
"  of  God  in  this  persuasion,  which  we  can  caU  no  other  d^pn  the 
inward  testimony  of  the  Spirit,  whereby  they  are  established  m 
this  important  truth.(a) 


(a)  Thiji  description  of  the  Spirit's  witness  resembles  sensible  assurance ;  that 
there  may  be  such  an  immediate  siiggestirm,  or  impression  is  possiMe  $  bdt  tKfc 
Spirifs  witness  is  the  image  of  God,  and  ia  of  adoption.— Vide  1Sdwarda*8  work% 
voL4.p.  161. 
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Qu£ST.  V.  What  do  the  scriptures  principally  teach  ? 

Aifsw*  The  scriptures  principally  teach,  what  man  is  to  be-" 
lieVe  concerning  God|  and  wnat  duty"  God  requires  oivfi0Si*{a) 

HAVING,  in  the  foregoing  answer,  proved  the  scriptures 
to  be  the  word  of  God,  there  is  in  diis  a  general  account 
of  die  contents  thereof;  there  are  many  great  doctrines  con- 
tained therein,  all  which  may  be  reduced  to  two  heads,  to  wit, 
what  we  are  to  believe,  and  what  we  are  to  do.  All  religion 
is  contained  in  these  two  things,  and  so  we  may  apply  the  words 
of  the  aposde  to  this  case.  Now  of  the  things  which  we  hone 
spoken  this  is  the  sum^  Heb.  viii.  1.  and  accordingly,  as  this 
Catechbm  is  deduced  from  scripture,  it  contains  two  parts,  vizm 
what  we  are  to  believe,  and  in  what  instances  we  are  to  yield 
obedience  to  the  law  of  God.  And  that  the  scriptures  princi- 
j^ly  teach  these  two  things,  appears  from  the  apostle's  advice 
to  Timothy,  Holdfast  the  form  of  sound  words^  which  thou  hast 
heard  of  me^  in  faith  and  love^  2  Tim.  i.  13. 

From  the  scriptures^  principally  teaching  us  matters  of  faith 
and  practice,  we  in^er,  maA  faith  without  works  is  dead;  or  that 
Be  is  not  a  true  Christian  who  yields  an  assent  to  divine  reve-* 
lation,  without  a  practical  subjection  to  God,  in  all  ways  of 
Iioly  obedience,  as  the  aposde  observes,  and  gives  a  challenge, 
to  ws  effect,  to  those  who  separate  faith  from  works ;  Shew  me 
thy  faith  rvithout  thy  worksy  qnd  IwiUshew  thee  my  faith  by 
my  worts,  James  ii.  17,  18.  and,  on  the  other  hana,  work^ 
without  faith  are  unacceptable.  A  blind  obedience,  or  igno* 
rant  performance  of  some  of  the  external  parts  of  religion, 
without  the  knowledge  of  divine  truth,  is  no  better  than  what 
the  teoide  caOs  bodily  exercise  which  profteth  little,  1  Tim.  iv. 
18*  tncrdbre  we  ought  to  examine  ourselves,  whether  our  faith 
be  founded  on,  or  truly  deduced  from  scripture  ?  and  whether 
k  be  a  practica]  faith,  or,  as  the  aposde  says,  such  as  worketh  by 
lave  f  Galii  v.  6.  whether  we  grow  in  knowledge,  as  well  as  in 
zeal  and  diligence,  in  performing  many  duties  of  religion,  \i\\ 
would  approve  ourselves  sincere  Christians  ? 


r»* 


^u£ST.  VI.  What  do  the  scriptures  make  knotvn  of  God? 

Aitsw.  The  scriptures  make  kn6wn  what  God  is,  the  persons 
in  the  Godhead,  die  decrees,  and  the  execution  oJf  his  decrees. 

IT  is  an  amazing  instance  of  condescension,  and  an  inexpres- 
sible fat'our  which  God  bestows  on  man,  that  he  should 
maHifest  himself  to  him,  and  that  not  only  in  such  a  way  as  he 
cfoes  to  all  mankind,  by  the  light  of  nature,  which  (liscovers 

(a)  Wbaa  wc  IPC  to  bclkve  reaches  to  Qu.  91-  the  rest  is  of  practice. 
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that  he  i»;  but  that  he  should,  in  so  glorious  a  way,  declare 
what  he  is,  as  'he  does  in  his  word :  this  is  a  distinguishingijn-i* 
vilege;,  as  the  Psalmist  ohservesi  ^hea  speaking  of  God's  «Aocn- 
ing"  his  word  unto  Jacobs  Ms  statutes  and  his  jwigments  unt9 
Jkraei^ssi*  cxlvii.  he  mentions  it,  as  an  instance  of  discrimi- 
Aating  grace,  in  that  he  has  not  dcoH  so  with  tm^other  nathn* 
'^  is  raised  the  admiration  of  one  of  Christ's  disciples,  iVhen  he 
Lord'horw  is  it  that  tkou  witt  manifest  thyself  to  us^  and  not 
wtto  the  xtorldi  John  Jov.  2^*  And  it  is  still  more  wonder- 
fed,  that  h^  should  discover  to  Haan  whkt  he  does,  or  rather 
^at  he  has  decreed  or  purposed  to  do,  and  so  should  impart 
Ms  secrets  to  him ;  how  familiarly  does  God  herein  deal  with 
man !  Th«s  he  says  concerning  the  holy  patriarch  of  old,  ShaU 
J  hide  from  Abraham  the  thing  which  Idof  Gen.  xvi.  17. 
However,  it  ift  one  thing  to  know  the  secret  purposes  of  God, 
and  another  thing  to  know  the  various  properties  thereof;  the 
fermer  of  these,  however  known  of  old,  by  extraordinary  inti-. 
iluttloti,  are  now  known  to  us  only  by  die  execution  of  them ; 
the  latter  k  what  we  may  dttain  to  the  knowledge  of,  by  study- 
ing liie  scriptuties. 

«ow  as  the  sd-lptnres  make  ktiowti,  Firsts  What  God  is  ; 
Sec&ndi^^  The  ^rsons  in  the  Godhead ;  Thirdly ^  His  decrees ; 
Ahd  Fourthly ^  Th^  execiititm  thereof;  so  We  are  directed 
hereby  in  the  method  to  be  observed  in  treatmg  of  the  Kreat 
iloctrines  of  tmr  religion ;  and  accordingly  the  first  part  of  this 
Catechism,(a)  which  treats  of  doctrinal  subjects,  contains  an  en- 
Uu^nfient  xm  these  four  {(cBeral  heads ;  the  first  whereof  we 
{iroceed  to  consider. 

QiJEST.  VH.  Wh&t  is  6odf 

Answ.  God  is  a  Spirit,  in  and  of  himself^  infinite  in  being, 
l^ry,  blessedness,  and  p^ectioa^  all-sufficient,  eternal,  un* 
changeable,  incomprehensible,  every  where  present,  almighty^ 
Jcnowing  all  things,  most  wise^  most  holy,  most  just,  ifiost 
merciful,  and  gracious,  long-«uffering,  and  abundant  in  good* 
ness  and  truth. 

BEFORE  we  proceed  to  consider  die  divine  perfections,  aa 
contained  in  this  answer,  let  it  be  premisea,  ' 
1.  That  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  give  a  perfect  d&» 
scription  of  God,  since  he  is  incomprehensible,  therefore  n« 
wonis  can  fully  express,  or  set  forth,  his  perfections ;  when  the 
wisest  men  on  earm  speak  of  him,  they  soon  betray  their  <fwn 
weakness,  or  discover,  as  Elihu  says,  that  they  cannot  order 
their  speech  by  reason  of  darkness^  Job  xxxviii.  19.  or,  thttt 
tf^ey  are  but  of  yesterday^  and  know^  comparadvely,  nothin^^ 


(a)  That  is  unto  the  91st  Qaest. 
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ckap^  viik  9*    We  are  but  like  chUdren,  talkiag  of  notatters 
above  themt  which  their  leader  age  can  take  in  but  little  of, , 
when  we  9peak  of  the  infinite  perfections  of  the  divine  nature ; 
This  knorwledge  m  too  wonderful  for  us;  it  is  high^  we  catmat 
aUaitk  to  it^  Psal.  cxxxix*  6.  Haw  RHk  a  portion  is  Keard  of 
idwi  7  JoU  xxs\*  14.  .  .  - 

2.  Though  God  cannot  be  perfectly  described ;  yet  there  is 
soin^thiAg  of  him  that  we  may  know,  and  ought  to.  make  the 
matter  of  our  study  and  diUgent  enquiries.  When  his  glory  is 
set  forth  in  scripture,  we  are  not  tp  look  upon  the  expressions 
there  noade  use  of,  ^  words  without  any  numner  of  ideas  af*- . 
fixed  to  them ;  for  it  is  one  thing  to  have  adequate  ideas  of  an 
infinitely  perfect  b^g,  and  another  thing  ,to  have  no  ideas  at 
[  all  of  him ;  neither  are  our  ideas  of  God  to  be  reckoned,  for 

I  this  reason,  altogether  Ealse,  though  they  are  imperfect ;  for  it  is 

I  cme  thing  to  think  of  him  in  an  unbecoming  way,  not  s^peeable 

to  tus  perfections,  or  to- attribute  the  weakness  and  imperfection 
to  him  which  do  not  belong  to  his  nature,  a»d  another  thing  Ho  - 
think  of  him,  with  the  hi^est  and  best  conceptions  we  are  able 
to  entertain  of  bis  infinite  perfections,  while,  at  the  same  time*;, 
-wt,  have  a  due  sense  of- our  own  weaknevs,  and  the  shallawness 
of  our  capacities*  When  we  thus  order  our  thoug^s  concern^ 
mg  the  great  God,  though  we  are  far  from  comprehending  his 
infinite  perfections^  yet  our  conceptions  are  not^o  be  concluded 
<?vraneou8j,  when  directed  by  his  word;  which  leads  us  «to  co»* 
stfder  how  we  may  conceive  aright  of  the  divine  perfecttoqa) 
that  we  may  not  think  or  speak  of  God,  ttutt  which  is  not  right,r 
though  at  best  we  know  but  little  of  his  glory;  and  in  order 
thereunto, 

^1.)  We  must  first  take  aQ  estim^  of  finite  perfeaions,. 
irhtch  we  have  some  ideas  of,  though  not  perfect  ones  in  all  re- 
apects ;  such  as  power,  wisdom,  goodness,  faithfulness,  &f c. 

(3«}  Then  we  must  conceive  that  these  su^  eminently,  thoogh 
not  formally  in  God ;  that  is,  there  is  no  perfection  in  the  crea- 
ture, but  we  must  ascribe  the  same  to  God,  though  not  in  the 
same  way ;  or^thus,  whatever  perfection  is  in  the  creature,  the 
aaaaie  is  in  God,  and  infinitely  more  ;  or  it  is  in  God,  but  not  in 
such  a  finite,  limited,  or  imperfect  way,  as  it  is  in  the  creature ; 
He  that  planted  the  ear^  shall  he  not  hear  ?  He  that  formed  the 
cy^,  shaUnot  he  see  P  He  that  teacheth  man  knowledge^  shall  he 
^a/i/2^Ti'^  Psal.  xciv.  9,  10.  Therefore,  « 

(3.)  When  the  same  words  are  used  that  import  a  perfec* 
tion  in  God,  and  in  the  creature,  viz*  wisdom,  power,  &c.  we 
must  not  suppose  that  these  word^  import  the  same  thing  in 
their  different  application ;  for  .when  diey  are  appUe4  ^  the 
creature,  thoxmh  we  call  them  perfections,  yet  they  are,  at  best, 
but  finite,  and  h;ive  many  iqiperfections  attending  them,  all 
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whith  we  must  separate  or  abstract  in  oUr  tboughts,  when  the 
same  words  are  used  to  set  ibrth  any  divine  perfectioB :  thu» 
kno\Vledge  15  a  perfection  of  the  human  nature,  and  the  same 
word  is  used  to  denote  a  divine  perfection  ;  yet  we  must  con-* 
sider,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Lord  seeth  not  as  man  seethy 
1  Sam.  xvi*  T.  The  same  may  be  said  of  all  bis  other  perfec- 
tions ;  he  worketh  not  as  man  worketh ;  whatever  perfections 
are  ascribed  to  the  creature,  they  are  to  be  considered  <as  agree- 
able to  the  subject  in  which  they  are ;  so  when  the  same  words 
are  used  to  set  forth  any  of  the  divine  perfections  they  are  to 
be  understood  in  a  way  becoming  a  God  of  infinite  perfection* 

This  has  ^ven  occasion  to. divines  to  distinguish  the  per- 
fections of  God,  into  those  that  abe  communicable;  and  incom^ 
municable.  • 

1.  The  communicable  perfections  of  God  are  sivch^  where- 
of* we  find  some  faint  resemblance  in  intelligent  creatures, 
though^  at  the  same  time,  there  is  an  infinite  disproportion ;  as 
when  we  speak  of  Gkxl  as  holy,  wise,  just,  powerful^  or  faith- 
ful, we  find  something  like  these  perfections  in  the  creature, 
though  we  are  not  to  suppose  them,in  all  respects, the  same  as 
they  are  in  God;  they  are  in  him,  in  his  own,  that  is^  an  infi-^ 
nite  way ;  they  are  in  ds^  in  our  own,  that  is,  a  finite  and  limit* 
ed  way* 

•  2*  The  incommunicable  perfections  of  God  are  such,  of 
which  there  is  not  the  least  shadow,  or  similitude  in  creatures, 
but  they  rather  represent  him  as  opposed  to  them.  Thus  when, 
we  speak  of  him  as  infinite,  incomprehensible,  unchangeable^ 
without  be^nxung,  independent,  b?c*  these  perfections  contain* 
in  them  an  account  of  the  vast  distance  that  there  is  between 
G6d  and  the  creature,  or  how  infinitely  he  exceeds  all  other 
beings,  and  is  opposed  to  every  thing  tliat  argfues  imperfectioit 
in  them* 

From  this  geiieral  account  we  have  given  of  the  divine  per- 
fections, we  may  infer, 

I.  That  there  is  nothing  common  betireen  God  and  the  crea- 
ture ;  that  is,  there  is  nothing  which  belongs  to  the  divine  na- 
ture that  can  he  attributed  to  the  creature  j  and  nothing  pro- 
per to  the  creature  is  to  be  applied  to  God  :  yet  there  are  some 
rays  of  the  divine  glor^-,  which  may  be  beheld  as  shining  forth, 
or  displayed  in  the  creature,  especially  in  the  intelligent  part  of 
the  creation,  angels  and  men,  who  are,  for  that  reason,  repre- 
sented as  made  after  the  divine  image. 

S,  Let  us  never  think  or  speak  of  the  divine  perfections  but 
with  the  highest  reverence,  lest  we  take  his  name  in  vain,  or 
debase  him  in  our  thoughts  f  Shall  not  his  exceilency  make  you 
a^raid^  and  his  dread  fait  upon  you?  Job  xiii.  11.  And  wl^- 
ever  we  compare  God  with  the  creatures,  vtz»  angels  and  men, 
that  bear  somewhat  of  his  image,  let  us,  at  the  same  time,  ab- 
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stract  in  our  thoughts,  all  their  iihperfections^  whedier  natui^I 
or  moral,  from  tiim,  and  consider  the  infinite  disproportion  tbsit 
there  is  between  him  and  them*  We  now  come  to  consider  the 
perfections  of  the  divine  nature,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
laid  down  in  this  answer* 

1.  God  is  a  Spirit;  that  is,  an  immaterial  substance,  with- 
out body  or  bodily  parts ;  this  he  is  said  to  be  in  John  iv.  24* 
But  if  it  be  enquired  what  we  mean  by  a  Spirit,  let  it  be  pre- 
mised, that  we  cannot  fully  understand  what  our  own  spirits, 
or  souls  are ;  we  know  less  of  the  nature  of  angels,  a  higher 
jcind  of  spirits,  and  least  of  ail  of  the  spirituality  of  the  divine 
nature ;  however,  our  ideas  first  begin  at  what  is  finite,  in  con- 
sidering the  nature  and  properties  of  spirits;  and  from  thence 
we  are  led  to  conceive  of  God  as  infinitely  more  perfect  than 
any  finite  spirit*  Here  we  shall  consider  the  word  spirit,  as  ap- 
plied more  especially  to  angels,  and  the  souls  of  men ;  and  let 
it  be  observed, 

1*  That  a  spirit  is  the  most  perfect  and  excellent  being ;  the 
soul  is  more  excellent  than  the  body,  or  indeed  than  any  thing 
that  is  purely  material ;  so  angels  are  the  most  perfect  and  glo- 
rious part  of  die  creation,  as  they  are  spiritual  beings,  in  some 
things  exceRing  the  jsoub  of  men* 

2.  A  spirit  is,  in  its  own  nature,  immortal ;  it  has  nothing  in 
its  firame  and  constitution  that  tends  to  corruption,  as  there  is 
in  material  things,  which  consist  of  various  parts,  that  may  be 
dissolved  or  separated,  and  their  form  altered,  which  is  what 
we  caSt  corruption  ;  but  diis  belongs  not  to  spirits,  which  ai-e 
liaUe  to  no  change  in  their  nature,  but  by  the  immediate  hand 
of  God,  who  can,  if  he  pleases,  reduce  them  again  to  their  first 
nothing* 

3*  A  spirit  is  capable  of  understanding,  and  willing,  and  put-^ 
tbg  forth  actions  agreeable  thereunto,  which  no  other  being 
can  do  :  thus,  though  the  sun  is  a  glorious  and  useful  being ; 
yet,  because  it  is  material,  it  is  not  capable  of  thought,  or  any 
moral  action,  such  as  angels,  and  thesonls  of  men,  can  put  forth. 

Now  these  conceptions  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  finite 
spirits,  lead  us  to  conceive  of  God  as  a  spirit*   And, 

(1*)  As  spirits  excel  all  other  creatures,  we  must  conclude 
God  to  be  the  most  excellent  and  perfect  of  all  beings,  and  aho 
that  he  is  incorruptible^  immortal^  and  invisible^  as  he  is  said  to 
be  in  scripture,  Rom*  i*  23*  and  \  Tirai  i*  17* 

Moreover,  it  follows  from  hence,  that  he  has  an  understand- 
ing and  will,  and  so  we  may  conceive  of  him  as  the  Creator  and 
jgovemor  of  aD  things  ;  this  he  could  not  be,  if  he  were  not  an 
intelfigent  and  sovereign  being;  and  particularly  a  spirit*  (a) 

(2*)  The  difference  between  other  spiritual  substances  and 

(a)  His  ideas  arc  not  the  effects,  but  causes  of  thjn|p§.  Vide  post  p.  124, 125, 
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God,  is,  diai  all  their  excellency  is  only  coinnarattve,  viz.  as 
they  excel  the  best  of  all  material  beings  in  their  nature  and 
■  properties ;  but  God,  as  a  spirit,  is  infinitely  more  exceHent,  not 
only  than  all  material  beings,  but  than  all  created  spirits.  Their 
peHFections  are  derived  from  him,  and  therefore  he  is  caUed^ 
The  Father  of  spirits^  Heb.  xii.  9.  and  the  God  of  the  sfirit9 
ofaUJleaK  Mumb.  xvi*  22»  and  his  perfections  are  underived: 
other  spirits  are,  as  we  have  observed,  in  their  own  nature,  im- 
mortal, yet  God  can  reduce  diem  to  nodiing ;  but  God  is  in- 
dependently immortal,  and  therefore  it  is  said  of  him,  that  he 
only  hath  immortality^  1  Tim«  vi«  16. 

Finite  spirits,  indeed,  have  understanding  and  will,  but  diese 
powers  are  contsgned  within  certain  limits  whefeas  God  is  an 
mfinite  spirit,  and  therefore  it  can  be  said  of  none  but  him,  that 
hi»  understancRng-  is  infinite^  Psal.  cxlvii.  5* 
From  God's  being  a  spirit,  we  may  infer, 

1.  That  he  is  the  most  suitable  good  to  the  nature  of  our 
souls,  whidi  are  spirits ;  he  can  communicate  himself,  and  ap- 
ply those  things  to  them,  which  tend  to  make  them  happy,  as 
the  God  and  Father  of  spirits* 

2.  He  is  to  be  worshipped  in  a  spiritual  manner,  John  iv. 
24.  that  is,  with  our  whole  souls,  and  in  a 'way  becoming  kia 
spiritual  nature ;  therefore, 

3.  We  are  to  frame  no  similitude  or  resemUanoe  of  him  in 
our  thoughts,  as  though  he  were  a  corporeal  or  material  being ; 
neither  are  we  to  make  any  pictuiies  of  him.  This  God  forbida 
Israel  to  do,  Deut.  iv.  12,  15, 16*  and  tdls  them,  that  diey  had 
not  the  least  pretence  for  so  doing,  inasmuch  as  they  saw  no 
similitude  ofhim^  when  he  spake  to  them  in  Horeb  /  and  to  make 
an  image  of  him  would  be  to  corrupt  themselves* 

IL  God  is  said  to  be  in,  and  of,  himself  not  as  diough  he 
gave  being  to,  or  was  the  cause  ef  himself,  for  that  imciiea  a 
oontradictido ;  therefore  divines  generally  say,  that  God  b  in« 
and  of  himself,  not  positively,  but  negatively,  that  is,  his  being 
and  perfections  are. underived,  and  not  communicated  to  him^ 
as  all  finite  perfections  are,  by  him,  to  die  creature ;  therefore 
he  is  self-existent,  or  independent,  which  is  one  of  the  highest 
giofies  of  the  divine  nature,  by  which  he  is  disdnguiahed  from 
aU  creatures,  who  live,  move,  and  have  their  being  in  and  from 
\.  husu 

This  attribute  of  independency  belongs  to  all  his  perfections ; 
thus  his  wisdom,  power,  goodness,  hohness,  &^c«  are  all  inde* 
pendent.   And, 

!•  Widi  respect  to  his  knowledge  or  wisdom,  he  doth  not 
receive  ideas  from  any  object  out  of  himself,  as  all  intelligent 
cr6itures  do,  and,  in  that  respect,  ate  said  to  depend  on  the. 
object;  so  that  if  there  were  not  such  objects,  they  couM  not 
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hkvc  die  Ifiowlcdge  or  idea  of  diem  in  their  minds ;  therefore 
die  efc^ct  known  must  first  cadet,  before'we  can  apprehend 
iriiat  it  is.  But  diis  most  not  be  said  of  God's  knowledge,  for 
tfastt  would  be  to  su{qx>se  the  thmgs  that  he  knows  antecedent 
to  his  knowing  them.  The  indep^idency  of  his  knowledge  is 
dsegamdy  described  m  scripture  f  Who  hath  directed  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord,  or,  icing  Ms  counseUor,  has  taught  him  ?  With 
'wohom  took  he  caunseif  and  who  instructed  him,  and  taueht  him 
in  the  path  ofjudgmeut,  and  taught  him  'knawkdge,  and  shewed 
to  him  the  tOoy  of  under  standing  ?  Isa.  xl«  1^,  14. 

2.  He  ia  independent  in  pow^^  therefore  as  he  receives 
strengdi  from  no  one,  so  he  doth  not  act  dependently  on  the 
-will  of  the  creature ;  Who  hath  enjoined  him  his  way ;  Job 
X3cxvi«  23«  and  acocMrdingly,  as  he  received  the  power  of  acting 
fttxn  no  one,  so  none  can  hinder,  turn  aside,  or  controul  his 
power,  or  put  a  stop  to  his  methods  of  acting*  - 

Sm  He  is  independent  as  to  his  holiness,  hading  sin  necessa- 
rily, and  not  barely  depending  on  some  reasons  out  of  himself, 
"wiiich  induce  him  thereunto ;  for  it  is  essential  to  the  divine 
nature  to  be  infinitely  apposite  to  all  sin,  and  therefore,  to  be 
indepcndendy  holy. 

4»  He  is  independent  as  to  his  bounty  and  goodness,  and  so 
he  communicates  blessings  not  by  constraint,  but  according  to 
liis  aoTereign  wilL  Thus  he  gave  being  to  the  world,  and  all 
tUnga  therein,  which  was  the  first  instance  of  bounty  and  good- 
aeas,  and  a  very  great  one  it  was,  not  by  constraint,  but  by  his 
free  will,yarv  his  pleasure  they  are  and  were  created*  In  like 
r,  whatever  instances  of  mercy  he  extends  to  miserable 
be  sdU  acts  independently,  in  the  display  thereof ; 
Bodiing  out  of  himself  moves  or  lays  a  constraint  upon  him, 
bat  he  shews  mercy  because  it  is  his  pleasure  so  to  do* 

But,  to  evmoe  the  truth  of  diis  doctrine,  that  God  is  inde- 
pcmdcBt  as  tp  his  being,  and  all  his  perfections,  let  it  be  farther 
considered^ 

(1.)  That  all  things  depend  on  his  power,  which  brought 
tbon  into,  and  preserves  ^m  in  heing;  therefore  they  (exist 
by  his  will,  as  their  creator  and  preserver,  and  conse^uendy 
are  not  necessarj^  but  dependent  beings*  If  therefore  all  things 
depend  on  God,  it  is  the  greatest  absurdity  to  say  that  God 
depends  on  any  thing,  for  this  would  be  to  suppose  the  cause 
and  the  effect  to  be  nrntoally  dependent  on^  and  derived  from 
each  other,  which  infers  a  contradiction* 

(2.)  If  God  be  infinitely  above,  the  highest  creatures,  be  can- 
not depend  on  any  of  diem;  for  dependence  argues  inferiority* 
Now  diat  God  is  above  all  things  is  certain :  this  is  represented 
in  a  very  beautiful  manner  by  the  prophet,  when  he  says,  Isa* 
zL  tS^  17*  Behold  the  nations  are  as  the  drop  of  the  bucket. 
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and  are  counifd  as  the  imall  duHoftke  bakmce  ;  att  naiUnaSe- 
Jbre  him  are  as  nothings  and  they  are  counted  to  him  less  than 
nothing  and  vanity  ;  therefore  he  cannot  be  said  to  be  infericyr 
to  them,  and,  by. consequence,  to  depend  on*  them* 

(3f)  If  God  depends  on  any  creatpre^he  does  not  exist  ne- 
cessarily :  and  if  80>  then  he  might  nothave  been;  for  the  same 
will,  by  which  he  is  supposed  to  exist,  might  have  determined 
that  he  should  not  have  existed.  If  dierefore  God  be  not  in- 
dependent, he  might  xiot  have  been,  and,  aecording  to  the  same 
method  of  reasoning,  he  might  cease  to  be ;  for  the  same  will, 
that  gave  being  to  lum,  mi^dt  take  it  away  at  pleasure,  which 
is. altogether  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  a  God. 

From  God's  being  independent,  or  in  and  of  himself,  we 
in&r, 

1,  That  we  Qught  to  conclude  that  the  creature  cannot  lay 
any  obligation  on  him,  or  do  any  thing  that  may  tend  to  make 
him  more  lu4>py  than  he  is  in  himself;  the  apostk  gives  a  chal- 
lenge to  this  effect.  Who  hath  first^given  to  hiniy  and  it  shall  be 
recompensed  unto  him  again^  Ronu  xLS5.  aad  Eliphaz  says  to 
Job,  Job  xxii.  2,  3«  Can  a  man  be  profitable  to  GcU,  as  he  that 
is  wise  may  be  projitabk  unto  himseljf  Is  it  amf  pleasure  to 
the  Almighty^  that  thou  art  righteous  f  or  is  it  gain  to  him^ 
that  thou  makest  thy  xvays  perfect  ? 

2.  If  independency  be  a  divine  perfection,  thea  let  it  aot^  in 
any  instance^  or  by  any  consequence^  be  attributed  to  the  crea- 
ture ;  let  us  conclude,  that  all  our  springs  are  in  him,  and  that 
all  we  enjoy  and  h(^e  for  is  from  him,  who  is  the  author  and 
finisher  of  our  faith,  and  the  fountam  of  all  our  blessedness. 

IJL  God  is  infinite  in  being,  glory,  blessedness,  and  perfiec* 
tion.  To  be  infinite,  is  to  be  without  all  bounds  or  limits,  either 
actual  or  possible :  now  that  God  is  so,  is  evident,  from  his  be- 
ing independent  and  uncreated;,  and. because  his  will  fixes  the 
bounds  of  all  the  excellencies,  perfections,  and  powers  of  the 
creature.  If  therefore  he  doth  not  exist  by  the  will  of  anodi^^ 
he  is  infinite  in  being,  and  consequently  in  all  perfection :  thiU 

«  it  i^  said,  Psal.  cxivii.  5*  his  understanding  is  infijute^  which 
will  farther  appear,  when  we  consider  him  as  omniscient ;  Ihs 
will  determines  what  shall  come  to  pass,  with  an  infinite  so- 
vereignty, that  cannot  be  controuled,  or  rendered .  ineffectual  ; 
his^  power  is  infinite,  and  tlierefore  all  things  are  equally  possi- 
ble, and  easy  to  it,  nor  can  it  be  resisted  by  any  contraiy  force 
or  power ;  and  he  is  infinite  in  blessedness,  as  being  self-suffi- 
cient, or  not  standing  in  need  of  any  thing  to  make  him  more 
hs^py  than  he  was  in  himself,  from  all  eternity.  The  Psalmist 
is  supposed  by  many,  to  speak  in  the  person  of  Christ,  when 

,  he  says,  Psal.  xvi.  2.  My  goodness  extendeth  not  to  thee^  q.  d. 
^^  How  much  soever  thy  relative  glory  may  be  illustrated,  by 
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^*  what  I  have  eiagaged  to  perform  m  die  covenoat  of  redemp- 
^  tion,  yet  this  can  make  ik>  addition  to  thine  es^ndal'  ^ory/' 
And  if  so,  then  certaintynothing  can  be  dotie  by  us  which  may 
in  the  least  contribute  hereunto* 

IV*  God  is  aU^safficient,  by  which  we  understand  that  he 
hath  enough  in  hiaiis^'to  sditisfy  the  most  enlarged  desires  of 
hts  creatures,  and  to  make  them  completely  Uessed*  As  his 
sdf-sttfficiency  is  that -whereby  he  has  enough  in  himsdf  to  de- 
nominate him  coraptetdfy  blessed,  ob  a  God*  of  infinite  perfec* 
tkm ;  so  his  ali^sufficleiKy  is  that,  whereby  he  is-  able  to  com- 
municate as  much  blessedness  to  his  creatures,  as  he  is  pleased 
to  make  them  capable  of  receiving ;  and  tlierefcM*e  he  is  able  not 
oaly  to  mpply  all  their  'wanU\,  ha  to  do  exceedingly  above  dll  that 
tkey  oak  or  think^  Phil«  iv.  1*9*  and  £ph«  iii.  20.  This  he  can 
doi  either  in  an  immediate  way ;  or,  if  he  tlunks  fit  to  make 
use  of  creatures  as  instruments,  to  fulfil  his  pleasm^,  and  com-* 
manicate  what  he  designs  to  impart  to  us,  he  is  never  at  a  loss ; 
fiir«8  they  diey  are  the  work  o/  his  hands,  so  he  has  a  right  to 
use  them  at  his  will ;  upon  which  account,  they  are  said^  ail  of 
them  to  be  his  servants*  Psal.  cxix.  91. 

This  doctrine  of  God  s  all»sufficiency  should  be  improved  by 

1.  To  induce  us  to  seek  happiness  in  him  akne :  creatures 
«e  iK>  more  than  the  stream,  but  he  is  the  fountain ;  we  may, 
ia  a  mediate,  way,  receive  some  small  drops  from  them,  but  he 
ii  the  ocean,  of  all  blessedness.  i  >        - 

%  Let  us  take  heed  that  we  do  not  reflect  on,  or  in  effect, 
deny  this  perfection;  which  we  may  be  said  to  do  in  various 
iasCanoes*     As, 

(!•)  When  we  are  discontented  with  our  present  condition, 
and  <^ire  more  than  God  has  allotted  for  us.  This  seems  to 
have  been  die  sin  of  the  angels,  who  left  their  first  habitation 
through  pride,  seeking  more  than  God  designed  they  should 
have  I  and  this  was  the  sin  by  which  our  first  parents  fell,  de- 
^^^g  A  grealor  degree  of  knowledgethan  what  they  thought 
themaeives  possessed  of:  thus  they  fancied,  that  by  eating  the 
fiirbtdden  fruit,  they  ^ould  be  as  god^^  knowing  good  anaevily 
Gen.  iii.  5. 

(2*)  We  practically  deny  the  aD'Suflciency  of  God,  when  we 
seek  blessings  of  what  kind  soever  they  are,  in  an^  indirect  way, 
as  thcHig^  God  were  not  able  to  bestow  them  upon  us  in  his 
mm  way,  or  in  the  u&e  of  lawful  means  :  thus  Rebecca  and  Ja- 
ec^  did,  when  they  contrived  a  lieto  obtsun  the  blessing,  chap. 
xxvii*  as  though  there  had  not  been  an  all-sufficiency  in  provi- 
dence to  bring  it  about,  without  their  having  recourse  to  those 
methods  that  were  in  themselves  sinfuL 

(3.)  When  we  u&eunlawfui  means  to  esca|>e  imminent  dangers. 


^ 
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Thus  Da^id  4id  niitfn  (/^feigned  Um^fi  mad^  s¥ppo9in)gt  wilti* 
out  ground^  tlmt  he  abouid  tiave  b^^  »hm  by  Aii^ishy  ^mg  «f 
Gath ;  and  tbat  there  was  no  otbf^  .way Jio  eocaine  but  tj^p,  I 
Sam*  xxi*  13.  and  Abraham  aqd  laaa^Qf  j&en*  cb^ptera  xk*  and 
xxvi*  vrhea  they  dented  their  wiye»,  .concluding  this,  to  hsrre 
been  an  expedieat  to  save  their  lives,  as  thi^igh  Qod  w<3re,pot 
ahk  toi  sav/e  them  in  a  better  and  j^tcMre.bpQOurable  wav» 

(4to)  When  we  difitnist  his  ptx)vid«soce,  thcmgh  we  h^ve  had 
larg^  experience  of  its  appearing  for  vis  in  varioua  instancea : 
tboaa  J>avid  did>  when.he  «ai4t  in  his  heMtW  /«Aai/  ^»e  day  pe- 
rish by.  the  band  of  Sauly  l.Sai»«xxyii^  U  and  the  laraeiitea, 
when  they  saidy  £an  GQd.fy^f^iAh  a  table  in  the  tuihUme^sf 
Psad..  Ixxviii*  t^  tlK>ugfa  h^  had  provided  for  them  ip^  ^  ^stra^ 
oidinary  waV  ever  since  they  had  been  there :  yeft^  Ajlosies  .him* 
self  w^  fauliy  io.:this  matteC)  when  be  said»  Whensce  a^Wff  / 
haoefle^h  togwetmtoali  thifpcffk  ?  lam  nfit  oibk  to  bear  aU 
thi$ipeofde  ahne^  becattse  ,i$  is. ton  heavy  fQr,me^  Nuaib*  xi*  14, 
14- and  Asa,  when  he  tempted  JBenhadad  to  break  his  .lei^e 
witb^aasha,.  who.  m^de  war  against  him.;  as  though  Qodwere 
not  able  to  deliver  him  .without  this  indirect  practice,  though 
he  had  in  an  eminent  manner.,,  appeared  for  him,  iD^  giyi^ig^liun 
a  signal  victory  over  Zerah  the  Ethiopian,  when  he  came 
against  him  with  an.  tony  oi  a.milUon^of  men,  2  Chron*  vu 
3.  compared  with  chap,  xiv*  %  1?»  .and  likewise  Joshua,  mhm 
Israel  had^uffered  a  smatl  4ef$at,  occasioned  by  Achan's  «»« 
when  they  fled  before  the  men  of  Ai,  though  there  were  but 
thirty^Siix  of  .fdbem  slain ;  yet,  on.  that  occasion,  he  is  readjr  to 
wish  that: God  had  not  brought  them. over  Jordan,  and  mi^- , 
tates  nothine  but  ruin  and  destruction  from  the  Amo|ite«»  for- 
ging God's,  former  deliverances,  and  dii^trusting  his  faiUilul- 
ness,  and  care  of  Us  people,  and,  as  it  were,  calling  in  que^don 
his  all*suffidency,  as  though  he  were  not  able  to.  accpi^plish  thtf 
promises  he  had  made  to  them.  Josh*  vii.  7,  8,  9* 

(5.)  When  we  doubt  of  the  truih^  or  certain  accon^pUshment 
of  his  pronuses,  and  so  are  ready  to  ^y^  Math  Godforgotten  t9 
be  gracious  9  Doth  his  truth  fail  for  ever  ?,  This  we  are  apt  to 
do,  when  there  are  great  difficulties,  in  the  way  of  the  aocom- 
plishment  thereof:  thus  Sarah,  when  it  was  told  her  that  she 
should  have  a  child,  in  .her  did  ag^,  laughed,  through  unbelief. 
Gen.  xviii*  1%,  and  God  iotimates,  that  diis  wa$  an  affront  to  Xoa 
all-sufficiency,  when  be  says,^  Js  anu  thing  too  hard  for  the 
Lordf  ver*  14*  and  Gideon,  though  ne  V;As.i9ld  that  God  wm 
.with  him,  and  had.  an  express  command  to^igo  in  his  migh^ 
with  a  promise  that  he  should  deliver  Israel  from  the  Midiaa* 
ites,  yet  he  says,  0  Lord  wherewith  shall  J  save  them  ?*  for  my 
famibf  is  poor  in  Manassehy  and  I  am  the  least  in  my  father^  ^ 
house^  }utlg»  vi.  1^.  .  God  tells  him  agaitv  I  ^^^  ^<  ^^A  thec^ 
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widfhfdte  the  Mi^Rcmites^  ver.  16*  yet,  afterwards,  he  desires 
tfiat  he  woidd  give  him  a  sign  in  the  wet  aaid  dry  fleece*  What 
18  this  but  questioning  his  all-sufficiency  ? 

(6.)  When  we  decline  great  services,  though  called  to  them 
by  God,  under  pretence  of  our  unfitness  for  them :  thus  when 
the  pro{Aet  Jeremiah  was  called  to  deliver  the  Lord's  message 
to  the  rebellious  house  of  Israel,  he  desires  to  be  excused,  and 
sxfs^  Behold  I  cannot  speakyfor  I  am  a  child i  whereas  the  main 
discouragement  was  the  difficulty  of  the  work,  and  the  hazards 
he  was  like  to  run ;  but  God  encourages  him  to  it,  by  putting 
him  in  mind  of  his  all^nfficiency,  when  he  tells  him,  that  he 
would  be  -with  him^  and  deliver  him^  Jen  i.  6.  compared  with 
▼cr.  8* 

This  divine  perfection  afiFords  matter  of  support  and  encou^ 
ragement  to  believers,  under  the  greatest  straits  kdA  difficulties 
they  are  exposed  to  in  this  World ;  and  we  have  many  instances 
in  scripture  of  those  who  have  had  recourse  to  it  in  the  like  ca- 
ses* Thus,  when  David  w/Eis  in  the  greatest  straits  that  ever  he 
met  widi,  upon  the  Amalekites'  spoilingof  Ziklag,  and  carrying 
away  the  women  captives,  the  people  talked  of  stoning  him,  and 
aD  things  seemed  to  make  against  him ;  yet  it  is  said,  that  he 
encouraged himaelf  in  the  Lord  his  God^  1  Sam*  xxx.  6.  so  Mor- 
decai  was  confident  that  the  enlargement  and  deliverance  of  the 
Jews  should  come  some  other  tw/y,  if  not  by  Esther's  iiiterces- 
sion  for  them,  when  she  was  afraid  to  go  in  to  the  king,  Estlu 
iv.  14*  and  this  ^<Hifidence  he  could  never  have  obtained,  con- 
sidering the  present  posture  of  their  affairs,  without  a  due  re* 
gard  to  God's  all-sufficiency*  Moreover,  it  was  this  divine 
perfection  that  encouraged  Abraham  to  obey  the  difficult  com-» 
mand  of  offering  his  son  :  as  the  apostle  observes,  he  did  this  as 
knowing  that  God  was  able  to  raise  him' from  the  dead^  Heb*  xi* 
19*  and  when  believers  are  under  the  greatest  distress,  from 
die  assaults  of  their  spiritual  enemies,  they  have  a  warrant  from 
Cvod,  as  the  apostle  had,  to  encourage  themselves,  that  they 
shall  ccMne  off  victorious,  because  his  grace  is  svjfficient  for 
them^  3  Cor.  xii*  8,  9* 

V*  God  is  eternal :  this  respects  his  duration,  to  wit,  as  he 
was  without  beginning,  as  well  as  shall  be  without  end ;  or  as 
his  duration  is  unchangeable,  or  without  succession,  the  ^ame 
from  everlasting  to  everlasting :  thus  the  Psalmist  says,  Before 
the  mountains  were  brought  forth  j  or  ever  thou  hadst  formed  the 
earth  and  the  worlds  even  from  everlasting  to  everlasting  thou 
art  God^  Psal*  xc*  2* 

1.  That  God  is  from  everlasting,  appears, 

(1*)  From  his  being  a  necessary,  self-existent  being,  or,  as 
was  before  observed,  in  and  of  himself,  therefore  he  must  be 
from  everlasting ;  for  whatever  is  not  produced  is  from  eternity. 

Vol.  I,  R 
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Now  that  God  did  not  derive  his  being  from  any  one,- 19^  tiri* 
dent,  because  he  gave  being  to  all  things^  which  is  implied  inr 
their  being,  creatures ;  therefore  nothing  gave  being  to  hmi^'  and 
consequently  he  was  from  eternity^ 

(2«)  If  he  is  an  infimtely  perfect  beings  as  has  been  observe<t 
before,  then  bis  duration  is  mfinitely  perfect,-  and  consequentfy 
it  is  boundless,  that  is  to  say,  eternal  v  it  is  an  imperfection,  inr 
lall  created  beings,  that  they  began  to  exist,  and  therefore  they 
are  said,  in  a  comparative  sense,  to  be  but  of  yesterday;  we 
must  therefore,  when  we  conceive  of  Gody  sepai^ate  this  imper** 
fection  from  him,  and  so*  conclude  that  he  was  from  all  eter-* 
nity. 

(3.)  If  he  created  all  things  in  the  beginning,  then  he  wa» 
before  the  beginning  of  time,  that  is,  from  etemi^ :  thus  it  isr 
said,  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  Gen^ 
i.  1.  this  is  very  evident,  for  time  is  a  successive  duration,  ta- 
king its  rise  from  a  certain  point,  or  moment,  which  we  call  the 
begiiming :  now  that  du^tion^  which  was  before  this,  must  be 
from  eternity,  unless  we  suppose  time  before  time  began,  or< 
which  is  all  one,  that  there  was  a  successive  duration  before 
successive  duration  began,  which  is  a  contradiction.  There-* 
fore,  if  God  fixed  that  beginning  to  all  things,  as  their  Creator,' 
and  particularly  to  time,  which  is  the  measure  of  the  duration 
of  all  created  beings,  then  it  is  evident  that  he  was  before  time,- 
and  conseqtiently  from  eternity^ 

(4«)  Thi9  also  appears  from  scripture ;  as  when  it  is  ssud,- 
The  eternal  God  is  thy  tefuge^  andunckrneath  are  the  everlast'^ 
ing  arms,  Deut*  xxxiii.  27.  and  when  we  read  of  his  eternal 
porver  and  Godhead,  Rom.  i*  20t  and  elsewhere.  Art  not  thou 
jrom  everlasting,  0  Lord,  my  God?  Hab.  i.  12.  Thy  throne  is- 
established  of -old;  thou  art  from  everlasting,  Psal.  xciii.  2*  sa 
his  attributes  and  perfections  are  said  to  have  been  from  ever- 
lasting. The  mercy  oftlie  Lordts  fr6m  everlasting  to  everlast-^ 
ing,  Psal.  eiii.  IT. 

And  this  may  be  argued  from  many  scriptuf e^onsequenoes  :• 
thus,  there  was  an  election  of  persons  to  holiness  and  happi-' 
nessy  before  the  foundation  of  the  -world,  £ph.  i.  4.-  and  Christy- 
ifn  particular,  was  fore*ordained  to  be  our  Mediator,  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  1  Pet.  i.  20^  and  set  up  from  everlast^ 
ing,  from  the  beginning,  or  ever  the  earth  was,  Prov.  viii#  23* 
From  benee  it  follows,  that  there  was  a  sovereign  will  that  fore-" 
ordained  it^  and  therefore  Oodf  whose  decree  or  purpose  it 
was,  existed  befoite  the  foundation  of  the  world,  that  is,-  front 
everlastings 

,  Moreover,  there  were  grants  of  grace  given  in  Christ,  or  put 
Into  his  hand,  from  all  eternity :  thus  we  read  of  eternal  life^ 
fyhich  God  promised  before  the  world  began,  Tiu  ir  2«'  and  of  our 
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bdng  saved^  according'  t&  his  purpose  and  grace ^  given  us  in 
Christ  JesuSj  before  the  world  began^  2  Tim.  i.  9.  It  hence 
foOows,  that  there  was  a|i  eternal  giver,  9xA  consequently  that 
God  was  from  everlasting* 

2«  God  shall  be  to  everlasting ;  thus  it  is  said.  The  Lord 
shall  endure  forever  t  Psal^  ix.  7*  and  that  he  livethfor  ever  and 
every  Rev.  iv.  9,  10.  and  that  his  years  shall  have  no  end^  Psal* 
jcii.  27.  and  the  Lordshcdl  reign  for  ever^  PsaL  cxlvi>  10.  there^ 
fore  he  must  endure  for  ever.  Again,  it  is  said,  that  the  Lord 
keepeth  covenant  and  mercy  with  them  that  love  him^to  a  thou- 
sand generations,  Deut.  vii.  9.  and  he  wiU  ever  be  mmdfkd  of 
his  covenant^  Psal.  cxi.  5.  that  is,  will  fulfil  what  he  has  promt* 
sed  thereiii :  if  his  truth  shall  not  fail  for  ever,  then  he,  who 
will  accomplish  what  he  has  sppken,  must  epdiire  to  everlastr 

ing* 
But  this  niay  be  farther  evinced  from  the  perfections  of  his 

nature. 

(1.)  From  his  necessary  existence,  which  not  only  argues,  as 
has  bee^  before  observed,  that  he  could  not  begin  to  be,  but 
ecpially  proves,  that  he  cannot  cease  to  be,  or  that  he  shall  be 
to  eveiiasting. 

(2.)  He  is  void  of  all  composition,  and  therefore  must  be  to 
everlasting  ;  none  but  compounded  beings,  viz.  such  as  have 
parts,  are  subject  to  dissolution,  which  arises  jrom  the  contrar 
riety  of  these- parts,  and  their  tendency  tp  destroy  one  another, 
which  occasions  the  dissolution  of  the  whole ;  but  God  having 
no  ports,  as  he  is  the  most  simple  imcompounded  being,  ther6 
csttk  be  nothing  in  him  that  tends  to  dissolution,  therefore  he 
can  never  have  an  end  from  any  necessity  of  nature*     And, 

(3.)  lie  must  be  to  eternity,  because  there  is  no  one  superioi? 
to  him,  at  whose  will  he  es^ists,  that  can  deprive  him  of  his 
being  and  glory. 

(4.)  He  cannot  will  his  own  destruction,  or  non-existence, 
for  ibat  is  contrary  to  the  universal  nature  of  things ;  since  no 
bring  can  desire  to  be  less  perfect  than  it  is,  much  less  can  any 
one  will  or  desire  his  own  annihilation ;  e^ecially  no  one,  whp 
is  possessed  of  blessedness,  can  will  the  loss  thereof,  for  that  is 
incongruous  widi  the  nature  of  it,  as  being  a  desirable  good, 
diereiore  God  cannot  will  the  loss  of  his  own  blessedness ;  and 
since  his  blessedness  is  inseparably  connected  with  his  being,  he 
cannot  cease  to  be,  from  an  act  of  his  own  will :  if  therefore  he 
cannot  cease  to  be,  from  ai^  necessity  of  nature,  or  from  the 
will  of  another,  or  from  an  act  of  his  own  will,  he  must  be  to 
eternity. 

Moreover,  the  eternity  of  God  may  be  proved  from  his  othei^ 
perfections,  since  one  of  the  divine  perfections  infers  the  other. 
As, 
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1.  From  his  immutability;  he  is  unchangeable  in  his  bei&fi 
therefore  he  is  so  in  all  his  perftctions,  and  consequently  mua^ 
be  always  the  same^  from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  and  not 
proceed  from  a  state  of  non-existence  to  that  of  being,  which  his 
would  have  done,  had  he  not  been  from  everlasting,  nor  decline 
from  a  state  of  being  to  that  of  non-existence,  which  he  woul4 
be  supposed  to  do,  were  he  not  to  everlasting :  either  of  these 
16  the  greatest  change  that  can  be  supposed,  and  therefore  in- 
consistent  with  the  divine  immutabilit}% 

2«  He  is  the  first  cause,  and  the  ultimate  end  of  all  things, 
Aerefore  he  must  be  from  eternity,  and  remain  the  fountain  of 
$31  blessedness  to  eternity. 

3*  He  could  not  be  almighty,  or  infinite  in  power,  if  he  were 
not  eternal;  for  that  being,  which  did  not  always  exist,  once 
could  not  act,  to  wit,  when  it  did  not  exist ;  or  he  that  nuiy 
cease  to  be,  may,  for  the  same  reason,  be  disabled  from  acting; 
both  which  are  inconsistent  with  Almighty  power. 
^  4.  If  he  were  not  eternal,  he  could  not,  by  way  of  en^iinency 
be  called  the  living  Gody  as  he  is,  Jer.  x.  10.  or  said  to  have  life 
in  himself y  John  v.  36.  for  both  these  expressions  imply  his  ne- 
cessary cxistencef,  and  that  argues  his  eternity. 

3.  God's  eternal  duration  is  withou"^  succession,  as  well  as 
without  beginning  and  end,  that  i^  is  so,  \ppears, 

(1.)  Because,  as  was  hinted  but  now,  it  is  unchangeable^ 
since  all  successive  duration  infers  a  change.  Thus  the  dura* 
tion  of  creatures,  which  is  successive,  is  not  the  same  one  mo- 
ment as  it  will  be  the  next ;  every  moment  adds  something  to 
it  I  now  this  cannot  be  said  of  God's  duration.  Besides,  suc- 
cessive duration  implies  a  being,  what  we  were  not,  in  all  re- 
spects before,  and  a  ceasing  to  be  what  we  were,  and  so  it  is  a 
kind  of  continual  passing  from  not  being  to  being,  which  is  in- 
consistent with  the  divine  perfections,  and,  in  particular,  with 
his  imchangeable  duration.  The  Psalmist,  speaking  of  God's 
eternal  duration,  expresses  it  by  the  immutability  thereof,  Thou 
art  the  same^  and  thy  years  shall  have  no  end^  Psal.  cii.  27*  ; 
and  the  apostle,  speaking  concerning  this  matter,  says,  He  is 
the  same  yesterday ^  to  day^  andforever^  Heb.  xiii.  8. 

(2.)  Successive  duration  is  applicable  to  time  ;  and  the  dura- 
tion of  all  creatures  is  measiu^d,  and  therefore  cannot  be  temi- 
ed  infinite;  it  is  measured  by  its  successive  parts :  thus  a  day,  a 
year,  an  age,  a  million  of  ages,  are  measured  by  the  number  of 
moments,  of  which  they  consist ;  but  God's  duration  is  un- 
measured, that  is,  infinite,  therefore  it  is  without  succession,  or 
without  those  parts  of  which  time  consists.(a) 

4.  Eternity  is  an  attribute  peculiar  to  God,  and  therefore  we 
call  it  an  incommunicable  peiiection.     There  are,  indeed,  other 
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(a)  There  is  not  succession  in  Uis  ideas,  but  he  exists  in  every  point  of  titfie* 
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tkings  that  «haU  endure  to  everlasting,  as  angels,  and  the  souU 
of  men ;  as  also  those  heavenly  bodies  that  shall  remain  after  the 
creature  is  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption,  to  which 
it  is  now  subject :  the  heavenly  places,  designed  for  the  seat  of 
the  blessed,  as  well  as  their  happy  inhabitants,  shall  be  everlast- 
ing ;  but  yet  the  everlasting  duration  of  these  things  infinitely 
di&rs  from  the  eternity  of  God;  for  as  all  finite  things  begaj^ 
tM>  be^  and  their  duration  ia  successive,  so  their  everlasting  exis* 
tcace  depends  entirely  on  the  power  and  will  of  God,  and  there* 
£or€  cannot  be  called  necessary,  or  independent,  as  his  eternal 
existence  is« 

0 

ObjecU  Since  the  various  parts  of  time,  as  days,  years,  C^o 
«nd  the  various  changes,  or  flux  of  time ;  such  as  past,  present, 
and  to  come,  are  sometimes  attributed  to  God ;  this  seems  in- 
consistent with  the  account  that  has  been  given  of  his  eternity. 

Jjuw.  It  is  true,  v^e  often  find  such  expressions  used  in  scrips 
ture :  thus  he  is  called,  the  ancient  of  days,  Dan*  vii.  9*  and  hia 
eternity  is  expressed,  by  his  years  having  no  end^  PsaL  cii.  27. 
and  it  is  saio^  He  Ttw,  u,  and  is  to  come^  Rev*  i*  4*  and  chap* 
iv.  8«  But,  for  the  understanding  of  such-like  expressions,  we 
must  consider,  that  herein  God  is  pleased  to  speak  according  to 
our  weak  capacity,  who  cannot  comprehend  the  manner  of  his 
joiiinite  duration ;  we  cannot  conceive  of  any  duration  but  that 
vrhicb  is  successive;  therefore  God  speaks  to  us,  ^  he  does  in 
joany  other  instances,  in  condescension  to  our  capacities ;  but 
yet  we  may  observe,  that  though  he  thus  condescends  to  speak 
ccncemiag  himself  yet  there  is  oftentimes  something  added, 
which  distin^ishes  his  duration  from  that  of  creatures ;  as 
when  it  is  said,  Behold  God  is  great^  and  we  know  htm  not ; 
Tuither  can  the  number  of  his  years  be  searched  out.  Job  xxxvi« 
26.  so  that  though  we  read  of  the  years  of  his  duration,  yet  they* 
arc  such  as  are  unsearchable,  or  incomprehensible  years,  infi- 
nitely different  from  years,  as  applied  to  created  beings  ;  and  it 
is  said,  A  thousand  years  in  thy  sights  are  but  as  yesterday^ 
rtfhen  it  is  past,  Psal*  xc.  4.  One  day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thau^ 
s€mdyearsy  and  a  th<msand  years  as  one  day,  2  Pet*  iii*  8*  and, 
by  the  same  method  of  reasoning,  it  may  be  s^d,  one  moment 
is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  millions  of  ages,  or  a  thousand 
joaillions  of  ages  as  one  moment ;  such  is  his  duration,  and  there- 
fore not  pr(q>erly  successive,  like  that  of  creatures. 

2.  When  any  thing  past,  present,  or  to  come,  is  attributed  to 
God,  it  either  signifies  that  he  is  so,  as  to  his  works,  which  are 
finite,  and  measured  by  successive  duration ;  or  else  it  signifies, 
that  he,  whose  duration  is  not  measured  by  succession,  notwith- 
standing, exists  unchangeably,  through  aU  the  various  ages  of 
time.  As  he  is  omnipresent  with  all  die  parts  of  matter,  yet  has 
BO  parts  himself,  so  be  exists  in  all  the  successive  ages  of  time. 
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but  without  that  succession,  which  is  peculiar  to  time  and  cre&r 
tures. 

Several  things  may  be  inferred,  of  a  practical  nature,  from 
the  eternity  of  Godt  As, 

1.  Since  God's  duration  is  eternal,  that  is,  without  succession^ 
so  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  past,  or  to  come,  with  him  ; 
or  if  ten  thousand  millions  of  ages  are  but  like  a  moment  to 
him;  then  it  follows,  that  those  sms  which  we  have  comntiitted 
long  ago,  and  perhaps  are  forgotten  by  us,  are  present  to  his 
iriew ;  he  knows  what  we  have  done  against  him  ever  since  we 
had  a  being  in  this  world,  as  much  as  though  we  were  at  jH'e^ 
•sent  committing  them. 

2*  If  God  was  from  eternity,  then  how  contemptible  is  all 
created  glory,  when  compared  with  his ;  look  but  a  few  ages 
backward,  and  it  was  nothing :  this  should  humble  the  pride  of 
the  creature,  who  is  but  of  yesterday,  and  whose  duration  v$ 
nothing,  and  less  than  nothing,  if  compared  with  God's. 

3.  The  eternity  of  God,  as  being  to  everlasting,  affords  mat- 
ter of  terror  to  his  enemies,  and  comfort  to  his  people,  and,  a^ 
such,  should  be  improved  for  the  preventing  of  sin. 

(1.)  It  affords  matter  of  terror  to  his  enemies.  For, 

Ut.  He  ever  lives  to  see  his  threatenings  executed,  and  to 
pour  fordi  the  vials  of  his  fury  on  them :  thus  the  prophet 
speaking  of  God,  as  the  everlasting'  King^  adds,  that  €d  hia 
wrath  the  earth  shall  tremble^  and  the  nations  shall  not  be  able 
to  abide  his  iru&gnation^  Jer.  x.  10.-  Therefore  the  eternity  of 
God  argues  the  eternity  of  the  punishment  of  sin,  since  this 
great  Judge,  who  is  a  consuming  fire  to  impenitent  sinners, 
will  live  for  ever  to  see  his  threatemngs  executed  upon  theni^ 
This  appears,  if  we  consider, 

5UUy^  That  since  he  is  eternal  in  his  being,  he  must  be  so  in 
his  power,  holiness,  justice,  and  all  his  other  perfections,  which 
are  terrible  to  his  enemies  :  thus  the  Psalmist  says,  WJi^  knorv^ 
eth  the  power  of  thine  anger  ?  even  according  to  thy  fear ^  so  is 
thy  tvrathy  PsaL  xc.  11.  and  the  aposde  says.  It  is  a  fearful 
thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God,  Heb.  x.  31. 

(2.)  u  affords  matter  of  comfort  to  believers,  as  opposed  to 
the  fluctuating  and  uncertain  state  of  all  creature-enjoyments  ; 
it  is  an  encouragement  to  them  in  the  loss  of  friends  and  rela* 
tions,  or  under  all  the  other  losses  or  disappointments  they  meet 
with  as  to  their  outward  estate  in  this  world-  These  are,  at  best, 
but  short-lived  comforts,  but  God  is  the  eternal  portion  and  hap- 
piness of  his  people,  Psal.  Ixxiii.  26.  and,  from  his  eternity,  dtey 
may  certainly  conclude,  that  the  happiness  of  the  heavenly  state 
will  be  eternal,  for  it  consists  in  the  enjoyment  of  him,  who  is 
so ;  which  is  a  very  delightful  thought  to  all  who  are  enabled  by 
faith  to  lay  claim  to  it. 
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VI.  God  is  immutable :  thus  it  is  said,  that  wM  him  is  m 
Variableness^  neither  shadow  of  iurmng^  James  i.  17.  This  is 
aometimes  set  forth  in  a  metaphorical  way,  in  which  respect  he 
is  compared  to  a  rock^  Deut*  xxxii*  4.  which  remains  immove- 
^le,  when  the  whole  ocean^  that  surrounds  it,  is  continually  in 
a  fluctuating  state  ;  even  so,  though  all  creatures  are  subject  to 
change,  God  alone  is  unchangeable  in  his  being,  and  all  ms  per- 
fections^ 

Herewe  shall  consider^ 

1.  How  immutabilitp^  is  a  perfection ;  and  how  it  is  a  divine 
perfection  peculiar  to  God« 

(1.)  It  must  be  allowed  that  immutability  cannot  be  said  to 
be  an  excellency  or  perfection,  unless  it  be  applied  to,  or  spo-^ 
ken  of  what  is  good ;  an  imputable  state  of  sin^  or  misery,  is 
fitir  fiom  being  an  excellency,  when  it  is  applied  to  fallen  angels, 
or  wicked  men  :  but  unchangeable  holiness  and  happiness,  as 
applied  to  holy  angels,  or  saints  in  heaven,  is  a  perfection  con- 
ferred upon  them ;  and  when  we  speak  of  God^s  immutability, 
we  suppose  him  infinitely  Idessed^  which  is  included  in  the  no* 
tion  of  a  God  ;  and  so  we  farther  say,  that  he  is  unchangeable 
in  aU  those  perfections  in  which  it  consists^ 

(3«)  Immutability  belongs,  in  the  most  proper  sense,  to  God 
akme ;  so  that  as  he  only  \h  said  to  haveimmortaUtyj  1  Tim,  vu 
16.  that  is,  such  as  is  underived  and  independent,  he  atone  is 
unchangeable ;  other  things  are  rendered  immutable  by  an  act 
of  his  will  and  power,  but  immutability  is  an  essential  perfec- 
tion of  the  divine  nature ;  creatures  are  dependentty  immutable^ 
God  is  independently  so* 

(3.)  trhe  most  perfect  creatures,  such  as  angels  and  glorified 
aaints,  are  capable  of  new  additions  to  their  blessedness ;  new 
objects  may  be  presented  as  occasions  of  praise,  which  tend 
perpetually  to  increase  their  happiness :  the  angels  know  more 
than  they  did  before  Christ^s  incarnation ;  for  they  are  said  to 
know  iy  the  churchy  that  is,  by  the  dealings  of  God  with  his 
church,  the  manifold  wisdom  ofGod^  ^P^-  ii^*  1^«  ^^d  to  desire 
to  look  into  the  account  the  gospel  gives  of  the  sufferings  of 
Christy  and  the  glory  that  should  follow^  1  Pet.  i.  11,  12.  and 
tbey  shall  haVe  farther  additions  to  their  blessedness,  when  all 
the  elect  are  joined  to  their  assembly  in  the  great  day ;  so  that 
the  happiness  of  the  best  creatures  is  communicated  in  various 
degrees  j  but  God^s  perfections  and  blessedness  can  have  no  ad- 
ditions made  to  them,  therefore  he  is  immutable  in  a  sense  as 
BO  cTeature  is« 

We  shall  now  prove  that  God  is  immutable  in  his  being 
all  his  perfections. 

(1.)  That  he  is  immutable  in  his  being ;  this  belongs  to  him 

God,  and,  consequently  to  him  alone.  All  other  beings  once 
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w«re  not;  there  has  been,  tf  I  may  so  express  h,  tt  change  from 
a  state  of  fion-extstencey  to  that  of  being;  and  the  same  pcfsret 
that  brought  them  into  being,  coukl  reduce  them  again  to  their 
first  nothing.  To  be  dependent,  is  to  be  subject  to  change  aC 
the  will  of  another ;  this  is  applicable  to  all  finite  things ;  for 
it  is  said,  As  a  vesture  thou  shalt  change  them,  afid  they  shaH 
be  changed:  but  €k>d  being  opposed  to  them  as  independent,  is 
said  to  be  the  same,  Psal.  cii.  26,  27* 

1st,  He  did  not  change  from  a  state  of  non-existence  to^c- 
ing,  inasmuch  as  he  was  from  everlasting,  and  therefore  neces* 
sarily  exis^nt ;  and  consequently  he  cannot  change  from  a  state 
of  being  to  that  of  non-existence,  or  cease  to  be ;  and  because 
his  perfections  are  essential  to  him,  and  underived,  in  the  same 
sense  as  his  being  is,  therefore  there  can  be  no  change  therein* 

^ly.  He  cannot  change  from  a  state  of  greater  to  a  state  of 
less  perfection,  or  be  subject  to  the  legist  diminution  of  his  di- 
vine perfections*  To  suppose  this  possible,  is  to  suppose  he 
may  cease  to  be  infinitely  perfect ;  that  is,  to  be  God :  nor  can 
he  change  from  a  state  of  less  perfection  to  a  state  of  greater; 
for  that  is  to  suppose  him  not  to  be  infinitely  perfect  before  tMs 
change,  or  that  there  are  degrees  of  infinite  perfection.  Nor, 

Zdkf,  Can  he  pass  from  that  state,  in  which  he  is,  to  another 
of  equsd  perfection ;  for,  as  such  a  change  implies  an  equal  pro- 
portion of  loss  and  gain,  so  it  would  argue  a  plurality  of  infi- 
nite beings ;  or  since  he,  who  was  God  before  this  change,  was 
distinct  from  what  he  arrives  to  after  it,  this  would  be  contra- 
ry to  the  unity  of  the  divme  essence. 

Moreover,  this  may  be  farther  proved  from  hence,  Aat  if 
there  be  any  change  in  God,  this  must  arise  either  from  him- 
self, or  some  other:  it  cannot  be  from  himself,  inasmuch  as  he 
-  exists  necessarily,  and  not  as  the  result  of  his  own  will :  there- 
fore he  cannot  will  any  alteration,  or  change  in  himself;  this  is 
also  contrary  to  the  nature  of  infinite  blessedness,  which  cannot 
desire  the  least  diminution,  as  it  cannot  apprehend  any  necessity 
thereof:  and  then  he  cannot  be  changed  by  any  other:  for  he 
that  changes  any  other,  must  be  greater  than  him  whom  he 
changes ;  nor  can  he  be  subject  to  the  will  of  another,  who  is 
superior  to  him ;  since  there  is  none  equal,  much  less  superior, 
to  God :  therefore  there  is  no  being  that  can  add  to,  omake 
from,  his  perfections ;  which  leads  us, 

(2.)  To  consider  the  immutability  of  God's  perfections.  And, 

First,  Of  his  knowledge ;  he  seeth  not  as  man  seelh ;  this  is 
obvious.  For, 

Ist,  His  knowledge  is  independent  upon  the  objects  known ; 
therefore  whatever  changes  there  are  in  them,  there  is  none  hi 
him.  Things  known,  are  considered  eidier  as  past,  present,  or 
to  come ;  and  these  are  not  known^by  us  in  ^  same  way ;  for 
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concemmg  things  past,  it  must  be  said,  that  we  shall  know  them 
hereafter  |-  whereas  God,  with  one  view,  comprehends  all  things, 
past  and  future,  as  though  they  were  present. 

2diy^  If  God's  knowledge  were  not  unchangeable,  he  might 
be,  said  to  have  different  thoughts,  or  apprehensions  of  things 
at  one  time,  froiT>  what  he  has  at  another,  which  would  argue  a 
defect  of  wisdom.  And  indeed  a  change  of  sentiments  implies  . 
ignorance,  or  weakness  of  understanding ;  for  to  make  advance^, 
in  knowledge,  supposes  a  degree  of  ignorance ;  and  to  decline 
therein,  is  to  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  ignorance :  now  it  is  cer- 
tain,  that  both  these  are  inconsistent  with  the  infinite  perfection/ 
of  the  divine  mind ;  nor  can  any  such  defect  be  applied  to  him, 
who  is  called,  The  only  wine  God^  1  Tim.  i.  IT'* 

^dly^  If  it  were  possible  for  God's  knowledge  to  be  changed, 
this  would  infer  a  change  of  his  will,  sii\ce  having  changed  his 
sentiments,  he  must  be  supposed  to  alter  his  resolutions  and  I 

purposes;  but  his  will  is  unchangeable,  therefore  his  under-  -^ 

standing  or  knowledge  is  so ;  which  leads  us  to  prove. 

Secondly y  That  God  is  unchangeable  in  his  will :  thus  it  is 
said  of  him.  He  U  of  one  mind,  and  who  can  turn  him  f  Job 
xxiii.  13*  This  is  agreeable  to  his  infinite  perfection,  and  theref 
fore  he  does  not  purpose  to.  do  a  thing  at  one  time,  and  deter- 
mine not  to  do  it  at  another ;  though  it  is  true,  the  revelation 
of  his  Hdll  may  be  changed,  whereby  that  may  be  rendered  a 
du^  at  one  time,  which  was  not  at  another :  thus  the  ordinf^- 
ces  of  the  ceremonial  law  were  prescribed,  from  Moses's  time, 
to  Christ ;  l^ut  after  that  were  abolished,  and  ceased  to  be  or- 
dinances; so  that  there  may  be.. a  change  in  the  things  willed, 
or  in  external  revelation  of  God's  will,  and  in  our  duty  found- 
ed diyereon,  when  there  is,  at  the  same  time,  no  change  in  his 
purpose ;  for  he  determines  all  changes  in  the  external  4i^pen'* 
satiou  of  his  providence  and  grace,  without  the  least  shaidow  of, 
change  in  his  own  will :  this  may  farther  appear,  if  we  consider, 
tst^  That  if  the  will  of  God  were  not  unchangeable,  he  could 
not  be  the  object  of  trust;  for  how  could  we  depend  on  his  pro«^ 
mises,  were  it  posuUe  for  him  to  ch^ge  his  purpose  i  Neither 
wcMild  his  threatening^  be  so  much  regarded,  if  there  were  any 
ground  to  expect,  from  the  mutability  of  his  nature,  that  he 
would  not  execute  them ;  and  by  this  means,  all  religion  would 
be  banished  out  of  the  world* 

2d7y,  This  would  render  the  condition  of  the  best  men,  in 
some  respects,  veiy  imcomfortable  ;  for  they  might  be  one  day 
the  object  of  his  love,  and  the  next,  of  his  hatred,  axul  those 
blessings  which  accompany  sfdvation  might  be  bestowed  at  one  . 
time,  and  taken  away  at  another,  which  is^  directly  contrary  to 
scripture,  which  asserts,  that  the  gifts  ojui  calling  of  Cod  are. 
mthout  repentance^  Rom.  xi.  29. 
Vol.  I.  S    « 
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Sdlyy  None  of  those  things  that  occasion  a  change  ia  the  pur- 
poses of  men,  can  be  applied  to  God;  and  therefore  there  is  no- 
thing  in  him,  that  in  the  least  degree  can  lead  him  to  change  his 
will,  or  deterqiination,  with  respect  to  the  evc^nt  of  things.  For, 

l9>,  Men  change  their  purpose,  from  a  natural  fickleness  and 
inconstancy,  as  there  is  mutability  in  their  very  nature ;  but 
God  being  unchangeable  in  his  nature,  he  must  be  so/  in  his 
pul-pose  or  will. 

•  St/y^,  Men  change  their  purposes  in  promising,  and  not  ful* 
filling  their  promise,  or,  as  we  say,  in  being  worse  than  their 
word,  oftentimes  from  die  viciousness  and  depravity  of  their 
nature ;  but  God  is  infinitely  holy,  and  therefore,  in  this  respect^ 
cannot  change* 

Sdly^  Men  change  their  mind  or  purposes,  for  want  of  power, 
to  bring  about  what  they  designed ;  this  has  hindered  many 
well  concerted  projects  from  taking  e0ect  in  some,  and  many 
threatenings  from  being  executed  in  others;  but  God*s  wiH 
cannot  be  frustrated  for  want  of  power,  to  do  what  he  design- 
ed, inasmuch  as  he  is  Almighty* 

Afthfyy  Men  change  their  minds  many  times,  for  want  of  fore- 
sight ;  something  unexj^ected  occurs  that  renders  it  expedient 
for  them  to  alter  their  purpose,  which  argues  a  defect  of  wis- 
dom :  but  God  is  infinitely  wise ;  therefore  nothing  ubforescen 
can  intervene  to  induce  him  to  chai^  his  purpose* 

Sthiy^  Men  are  sometimes  obliged  to  change  their  purpose ' 
by  the  infhience^  threatenings,  or  other  methods,  used  by  some 
superior ;  but  there  is  none  ^qual,  much  less  superior,  to  Godi 
and  conseqnendy  none  can  lay  any  obligation  on  him  to  change 
his  purpose,  ^ 

VII.  God  is  incomprehensible :  this  impfies  that  his  perfec- 
tions, canhot  be  fully  known  by  any  creature ;  thus  it  is  said. 
Canst  thtm  hy  searching'^  find  out  God?  Canst  thou  find  out  the 
Almig'kttf  unto  perfection  ?  Job  xi.  7. 

When  we  consider  God  as  incomprehensible,  we  do  not  only 
mean  that  man  in  this  imperfect  state,  cannot  fully  comprehend 
his  ^lory  I  for  it  is  but  very  litde,  comparatively,  that  we  can 
comprehend  of  finite  things,  and  we  know  much  less  of  that 
which  is  'infinite ;  but  when  we  say  that  God  is  incomprdiensi- 
bJe,  we  'mean  that  the  best  of  creatures,  in  the  most  perfect 
state,  cannot  fully  conceive  of,  or  describe  his  glory ;  and  the 
reason  is,  because  they  are  finite,  and  his  perfections  are  infi- 
nite ;  and  there  is  no  proportion  between  an  infinite  God,  and 
a  finite  mind :  the  water  of  the  ocean  might  as  well  be  contain- 
ed in  the  hollow  of  the  hnnd,  or  the  dust  of  the  earth  weighed  - 
in  -a  balance,  as  that  the  best  of  creatures  should  have  a  perfect 
and  adequate  idea  of  the  divine  perfections.  In  this  case,  we 
generally  distinguish  between  apprehending,,  and  comprehend'' 
ing ;  the  former  denotes  our  having  some  imperfect,  or  inftde- 
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quate  ideas  of  what  surpasses  our  understanding;  the  latter^ 
oar  knowing  ev^iy  thing  that  is  contained  in  it,  which  is  called 
our  having  an  adequate  idea  thereof:  now  we  apprehend  some* 
thing  of  the  divine  perfections^  in  proportion  to  th^  limits  of  our 
capacities,  and  our  present  state ;  but  we  cannot,  nor  ever  shall^ 
be  able  to  comprehend  the  divine  g^ory,  since  God  is  incom-* 
prehensible  to  every  one  but  himself.  Again,  we  farther  dis* 
tinguish  between  our  having  a  full  conviction  that  Cod  hath 
those  infinite  perfections,  which  no  creature  can  comprehend, 
and  our  being  able  fully  to  describe  them :  thus  we  firmly  b^ 
lieve  tha(  God  exists  throughout  all  the  changes  of  time,  and 
yet  that  his  duration  is  not  measured  thereby,  or  that  he  fills 
all  places. without  being  co-extended  with  matter;  we  appre«- 
hend,  as  having  an  undeniable  demonstration  thereof,  tlmt  he 
does  so,  though  we  cannot  comprehend  how  he  does  it. 

VIIL  God  is  omnipresent :  this  is  eliegantly  set  forth  by  the 
Psalmist,  Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  Spirit  P  Or  whither  shall 
I  flee  from  thu  presence  f   If  I  ascend  into  heafoen^  thou  art  . 
there;  if  I  make  my  bed  in  hell^  behold^  thou  art  there;  if  I  take 
the  wings  of  the  mornings  and  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  sea  ;  even  there  shall  thy  hand  lead  me^  and  thy  right-hand 
shall  hold  me^  Psal*  cxxxix.  7—10.    This  perfection  of  the 
Godhead  doth  not  consist  merely,  as  some  suppose,  in  Us 
knowing  what  is  done  in  heaven  and  earth,  which  is  only  a 
metaphorical  sense  of  omnipresence ;  as  when  £lisha  tells  Ge- 
hazi,  Went  not  my  heart  with  thee^  when  the  man  turned  again 
from  his  chariot  to  meet  thee  f  2  Kings  v.  6.  Or,  as  the  apostle 
says  to  the  church  at  Corinth,  that  tliough  he  was  absent  in  body^ 
jtt  he  was  present  with  them  in  ^irit^  1  Cor.  v«  3.  or,  as  we 
say,  that  our  souls  are  with  our  friends  in  distant  places,  as  of- 
ten as  we  think  of  .them :  nor  doth  it  consist  in  God's  being 
omnipresent  by  his  authority,  as  a  king  is  said,  by  a  figurative 
way  of  speaking,  to  be  present  in  all  parts  of  his  dominiona, 
where  persons  are  deputed  to  act  under  him,  ot  by « his  autho* 
ri^* :  but  we  must  take  it  in  a  proper  sense,  as  he  fills  all  pW 
ces  with  his  presence,  Jer.  xxiii.  24.  so  that  he  is  not  confined* 
to,  or  excluded  from  any  place ;  and  this  he  does,  not  by  parts, 
as  the  world  or  the  universe  is  said  to  be  omnipresent,  for  that 
is  only  agreeable  to  diings  corporeal,  and  compounded  of  parts, 
nnd  Uierefore  by  no  means  applicable  to  the  divine  omoipre- 
aexice.  This  is  a  doctrine  whiqb  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  com- 
prehend, yet  we  are  bound  to  believe  it,  because  t^e  contrary 
hereunto  is  inccmsistent  with  infinite  perfection ;  and  it  is  aome^ 
times  called  his  essential  presence,  (a)  to  distinguish  it  from  his 

(a)  EIRnts  spring  fi'WD  paver,  net  ktto9^  and  piiDve  a  virtuai,  or  influeotlB},  i^» 
^ei^tjon,  w)  eamntial  ubiquity. 
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influential  presence,  whes^by  he  is  said  to  be  where  he  acts  in 
Ae  method  of  his  "providence,  which  is  either  common  or  spe- 
cial ;  by  the  former  of  these  he  upholds  and  governs  all  things ; 
by  the  latter  he  exerts  his  power  in  a  way  of  grace,  which  is 
called  his  special  presence  with  his  people  :  and  as  his*^  omni- 
presence, or  immensity,  is  necessary,  and  not  the  result  of  his 
will,  so  his  influentisil  presence  is  arbitrary,  and  an  instance  of 
infinite  condescension,  in  which  resjpect  he  is  said  to  be,  or  not 
to  be,  in  particular  places ;  to  come  to,  or  depart  from  his  peo- 
ple ;  sometimes  to  dwell  in  heaven,  as  he  displays  his  glory 
there  agreeably  to  the  heavenly  state ;  at  other  times  to  dwelt 
"With  his  church  on  earth,  when  he  communicates  to  them  diose 
blessings  which  they  stand  in  need  of;  which  leads  us  to  con- 
sider the  next  divine  perfection  mentioned  in  this  answer, 

IX.  God  is  almight}''.  Rev.  i.  18.  ch.  iv.  8.  this  will  evident- 
ly appear,  in  that  if  he  be  infinite  in  all  his  other  perfections, 
he  must  be  so  in  power :  thus  if  he  be  omniscient,  he  Jcnows 
what  is  possible  or  expedient  to  be  done;  and,  if  he  be  an  infi- 
nite sovereign,  he  wills  whatever  shall  come  to  pass :  now  this 
knowledge  would  be  insignificant,  and  his  will  inefficacious, 
were  he  not  infinite  in  power,  or  almighty.  Again,  this  might 
be  argued  from  his  justice,  either  in  rewarding  or  punishing; 
for  if  he  were  not  mfinite  in  power,  he  could  do  neither  of 
these,  at  least  so  far  as  to  render  him  the  object  of  that  desire, 
or  fear,  which  is  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  these  perfections  ; 
neither  could  infinite  faithfulness  accomplish  all  the  promises 
which  he  hath  made,  so  as  to  excite  that  trust  and  dependence, 
which  is  a  part  of  religious  worship  ;  nor  could  he  say,  with- 
out limitation,  as  he  does,  /  have  spoken  tt^  I  rutll  also  brinff  it 
to  pass;  I  have  purposed  ity  Ixvtll  also  do  it,  Isa.  xlvi.  11. 

But  since  power  is  visible  in,  and  demonstrated  by  its  efiects, 
and  infinite  power,  by  those  effects  which  cannot  be  produced 
by  a  creature,  we  may  observe  the  almighty  power  oi  God  in 
all  his  works,  both  of  nature  and  grace :  thus  his  eternal  power 
is  understood,  as  the  apostle  says.  By  the  things  that  are  madt^ 
Rom.  i.  20.  not  that  there  was  an  eternal  production  of  things, 
but  the  exerting  this  power  in  time  proves  it  to  be  infinite  and 
truly  divine  j  tor  no  creature  can  produce  the  smallest  particle 
of  matter  out  of  nothing,  much  less  furnish  the  v^ous  spe- 
cies of  creatures  with  those  endowments,  in  which  they  excel 
one  another,  and  set  forth  their  Creator*s  glor)'.  And  the  glory 
of  his  power  is  tto  less  visible  in  the  works  of  providence, 
whereby  he  upholds  all  things,  disposes  of  them  according  to 
his  pleasure,  and  brings  about  events,  which  only  he  who  has  an 
almighty  arm  can  eflFect.  ITiese  things  might  have  been  enlarg- 
ed on,  as  evident  proofs  of  this  divine  perfection  ;  but  since  Ae 
works  of  creation  and  providence  will  be  particularly  considered 
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in  their  proper  place,*  we  shall  proceed  to  consider  the  power 
•of  God,  as  appearing  in  his  works  of  grace ;  particularly, 

1.  In  some  things  subservient  to  our  redemption,  as  ih  the 
formation  of  the  human  nature  of  Christy  which  is  ascribed  to 
the  power  of  the' Highest^  Luke  i.  ZS.  and  in  preserving  it  from 
being  crushed,  overcqme,  and  trampled  on,  by  all  the  united 

\         powers  of  hell,  and  earth :  it  is  said,  the  arm  of  God  strengthen- 
ed htntj  so  that  the  endmy  should  not  exact  upon  him^  nor  the ' 
I  son  of  wickedness  afflict  him^  Psal.  Ixxxix.  21,  22*   It  was  the 

J  power  of  God  that  core  him  up  under  all  the  terrible  views  he 

had  of  sufferings  and  death,  which  had  many  ingredients  iti  it, 
that  rendered  it,  beyond  expression,  formidable,  and  would 
hanre  stmk  a  mere  creature,  unassisted  thereby,  into  destruc- 
ddn.  It  was  by  the  divine  power,  which  he  calls  the  finger  of 
God,  Luke  ix.  20*  that  he  cast  out  devils,  and  wrought  many 
other  miracles,  to  confirm  his  mission :  so,  when  he  rebuked  the 
unclean  spirity  and  healed  the  child^  it  is  said,  they  were  all  amd" 
zed  at  the  mighty  power  of  God^  chap.  ix.  42,  43.  and  it  was 
hereby  that  he  was  raised  from  the  dead^  which  the  apostle  calls 
the  exceeding  greatness  of  the  power  of  God^  Eph.  i.  19.  arfd 

(accordingly  he  was  declared  to  be  the  Son  ofGod^  with  power  ^ 
by  this  extraordinary  eventj  Rom.  i.  4.  Moreover,  the  power  of 
God  will  be  glorified,  in  the  highest  degree,  in  his  second  com- 
ing, when,  as  he  says,  he  will  appear  in  the  clouds  of  heaven j 
vM%  power  and  great  glory.    Matt.  xxiv.  30. 

2.  The  power  of  God  eminendy  appears  in  the  propagation 
and  success  of  the  gospel. 

(1.)  In  the  propagation  thereof;  that  a  doctrine,  so  contrary 
to  the  corrupt  inclinations  of  mankind,  which  had  so  litde  to 
recommend  it,  but  what  was  divine,  should  be  spread  through- 
out the  greatest  part  of  the  known  world,  by  a  small  number  of 
men,  raised  up  and  spirited  to  that  end ;  and,  in  order  there- 
unto, acted  above  themselves,  and  furnished  with  extraordina*^ 
ly  qualifications,  such  as  the  gift  of  tongues,  and  a  power  to 
work  miracles,  is  a  convincing  proof,  that  the  power  by  which 
an  this  was  done,  is  infinite.  It  was  hereby  that  they  were  not 
only  inspired  with  wisdom,  by  which  they  silenced  and  con- 
founded their  malicious  enemies,  but  persuaded  others  to  be- 
lieve what  they  were  sent  to  impart  to  them.  It  was  hereby 
diat  they  were  inflamed  widi  zeal,  in  proportion  to  the  great- 
ocas  of  die  occasion,  fortified  with  courage  to  despise  the  threats, 
and  patiently  to  bear  the  persecuting  rage  of  those  who  pur- 
sued them  unto  bonds  and  death.  It  was  hereby  that  they 
were  enabled  to  finish  their  course  with  joy,  and  seal  the  doc- 
trines they  delivered  with  their  blood.  And  ^he  power  of  God 
iras  herein  the  more  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  they  were  not 
men  of  the  greatest  natural  sagacity,  or  resolution  ;  and  they 

•  Quest,  xy.  «nd  xviil 
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always  confessed  \yhatever  there  was  exti;aordipai!7  in   the 
course  of  their  ministry,  was  from  che  hand  of  Gq4* 

(2.)  The  power  oi  God  appears  in  the  success  of  the  gospel, 
the  report  whereof  would  never  have  been  believed,  had  noi 
the  arm  of  the  Lord  been  revealed^  Isa«  liii*  \.  The  great  mul- 
titude that  was^onvcrted  to  Christianity  in  one  ase,  is  an  emi* 
pent  instance  hereof:  and  the  rather,  because  the  profession 
diey  p^ade  was  contrazy  to  their  secular  inteii'ests,  and  exposed 
them  to  the  same  persecution  though  in  a  less  degree,  which 
the  s4>ostles  themselves  met  with;  notwithstanding  which^they 
villinffly  parted  with  their  worldly  substance,  when  the  neces- 
sity of  afiairs  required  it,  and  were  content  to  have  all  things 
conunon,  that  so  the  work  mig^  proceed*  with  n^ore  success. 

It  was  the  power  of  God  that  touched  their  hearts ;  so  that 
diis  internal  influence  contribi^ted  more  to  the  work  of  grace, 
tjian  all  the  rhetorick  of  n&an  copld  haye  done,  {t  was  this  that 
carried  them  through  all  the  opposition  of  cruel  mocking,  bonds, 
imd  imprisonment,  ai^d  at  the  same  time  compensated  all  their 
fosses  and  suiFeringSy  by  those  extraordinary  joys  and  supports 
which  they  had,  both  tn  life  and  des^th* 

And  to  this  ire  may  add,  that  the  daity  success  of  the  gos- 
pel, in  all  the  instances  of  converting  jgrace,  is  an  evident  effect 
^pd  proof  of  the  divine  power,  as  wUl  farther  appear?  when, 
j»nder  a  following  head,  we  consider  effectual  calling,  as  being 
the  work  of  GocPs  almighty  power  and  grace.* 

Object.  It  will  be  objected,  that  there  are  some  things  which 
'  God  cannot  do,  and  therefore  he  is  not  almig)xty. 

Jnsrw.  It  is  true,  there  are  some  things  that  God  cannot  do ; 
.but  the  reason  is,  either  because  it  would  be  contnm^  to  his 
divine  perfections  to  do  them,  or  they  are  not  the  objects  of 
power ;  therefore  it  is  not  an  imperfection  in  him  that  he  can- 
not do  them,  but  rather  a  branch  of  his  glory.  As, 

1.  There  are  some  things  which  he  cannot  do^  not  because 
he  has  not  power  to  do  them,  had  he  pleased;  but  the  only  rea- 
son ^s,  because  he  has  willed  or  determined  not  to  do  them. 
Thus  if  we  should  say,  that  he  cannot  make  more  worlds,  it  is 
not  for  want  of  infinite  power,  but  because  we  suppose  he  has 
determined  not  to  make  them ;  he  cannot  save  the  reprobate, 
or  fallen  angels,  not  through  a  defect  of  power,  but  because  he 
has  willed  not  to  do  it.  In  this  the  power  of  God  is  distin- 
guished from  that  pf  the  creature ;  for  we  never  say  that  a  per- 
son cannot  do  a  thing,  merely  because  he  will  not,  but  because 
he  wants  power,  if  he  would :  (a)  but  this  is  by  no  means  to  be 
said  of  God  in  any  instance.  Therefore  we  must  distinguish 
between  his  absolute  and  ordinate  power;  by  the  former  he 

•  QuesLlsvii. 
(a)  Vide  Edwatds  on  Frcc*wiU»  pttt  1  stot  ly. 
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could  do  many  things,  which  by  the  latter  he  tr3B  not;  and  con- 
sequently, to  say  he  cannot  do  those  things,  which  he  Has  de* 
termintd  not  to  do,  does  not  m  the  least  overthrow  this  attK- 
bute  of  almighty  power. 

2.  He  cannot  do  that  which  is^  contrary  to  the  nature  of  things, 
vfhere  there  is  an  impossibility  in  the  uiings  themselves  to  b^ 
done :  thus  he  cannot  maUce  a  creature  to  be  independent,  for 
that  is  contrary  to  the  idea  of  a  creature ;  nor  can  he  make  a 
creature  equal  to  hiAiself,  for  then  it  woodld  not  be  a  creature;" 
it  18  also  impossible  that  he  should  make  a  ci^eature  to  be,  aftd 
not  to  be,  at  the  same  time ;  or  render  that  not  done,  which  is 
don«^  since  that  is  contrary  ta  the  nature  and  truth  of  things ; 
to  which  we  may  add,  that  he  cannot  mate  a  creature  the  ob- 
ject of  religibus  wbrship ;,  or,  by  his  po^er,  advance  him  to  such 
a  dignity,  as  shall  warrant  siny  one's  ascribing  divine  perfec- 
tions  to  him. ' 

5.  He  cannot  deny  himself.  It  is  impossible  Jbr  God  to  Ri^ 
Heb.  vi.  18.  and  it  is  equally  impossible  for  him  tt>  act  contra- 
ry to  any  of  his  perfections ;  for  which  reason  he  cannot  do  any 
thing  tluit  argues  weakness :  as,  fdr  instance,  he  cannot  repent, 
or  change  his  miiid,  or  eternal  purpose ;  nor  can  he  do  any  thing 
that  wouM  argue  hhn,  not  to  be  a  holy  God^:  now,  though  it 
nny  be  truly  said  that  God  tan  do  none  of  these  things,  this  is 
no  defect  in  him,  but  rather  a  gfory,  since  they  are  not  the  ob- 
jects of  power,  but  would  argue  iilreaktiess  ana  imperfection  in 
Aim,  should  he  do  them. 

We  shall  now  consider,  what  practical  iihprovement  we  o\%ht 
to  make  of  this  divitie  attribute. 

(l<r)  The  almighty  power  of  God  affords  great  suppoit  and 
reKei  to  belie\'ers,  when  they  are  assaulted,  and  afraid  of  be- 
ing overcome,  by  their  spiritual  enemies :  thus  when  they  wres- 
tle, as  the  aposde  says,  not  only  against  ficsh  and  bloody  hut 
gainst  principaRtieSy  against  powers^  against  the  rulers  of  the 
ihrkness  of  this  worlds  and  against  spiritual  wickedness  in  high 
places^  Eph.  vi.  15.  and  when  they  consider  what  numbers 
imre  been  overcome  and  ruined  by  them,  and  are  discouraged 
very  much,  imder  a  sense  of  their  own  weakness  or  inabili^  to 
maintain  their  ground  against  them ;  let  them  consider  that  G<:»d 
is  able  to  bruise  Satan  under  their  feet,  and  to  make  them  more 
than  conquerors,  and  to  cause  all  grace  to  abound  in  them,  and 
to  work  in  them  that  which  is  pleasing  in  his  sight. 

(2.)  The  consideration  of  God^s  almighty  power  pves  us  the 
greatest  grotmd  to  conclude,  that  whatever  difficulties  seem  to 
lie  in  Ae  way  of  the  accomplishment  of  his  promises,  relating 
to  OUT  futiu^  blessedness,  shall  be  removed  or  surmounted ;  so 
tfaatliiose  things  which  seem  impossible,  if  we  look  no  farther 
Aan  second  causes,  or  theiitde  appearabce  thef e  is,  at  present, 
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of  their  being  brought  about,  are  not  only  possible,  but  very 
easy  for  the  power  of  God  to  effect* 

xhus,  with  respect,  to  what  concerns  the  case  of  those  who 
are  sinking  into  despair,  under  a  sense  of  the  guilt  or  power  of 
sin^by  reason  ^.hereof  they  are  ready  to  conclude  that  this 
burden  is  so  great,  ^hat  no  finite  power  can  remove  it;  let  such 
consider,  that  to  God  all  things  are  possible ;  \i<t  cs^n,  by  his 
powerful  word,  raise  the  most  dejected  spirits,  and  turn  the 
shadow  of  death  into  a  bright  morning  of  peace  and  joy* 

Moreover,  if  we  consider  the  declining  state  of  religion  in 
the  world,  the  apostacy  of  some  professors,  the  degeneracy  of 
others,  and  what  reason  the  best  of  them  have  to  say,  that  it  is 
not  with  them  as  in  times  past ;  or  when  we  consider  what  little 
hope  there  is,  from  the  present  view  we  have  of  thing^,  that  the 
work,  of  God  will  be  revived  in  his  church ;  yea,  if  the  state 
thereof  were,  in  all  appearance,  as  hopeless  as  it  was  when  Cod, 
in  a  vision,  represented  it  to  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  when  he 
shewed  him  the  valley  full  of  dry  bones,  and  asked  him,  Can 
these  bones  live  ?  £zek«  xxxvii.  3*  or  if  the  question  be  put, 
can  the  despised,  declining,  sinking,  and, dying  interest  of  Christ 
be  revived  ?  or  how  can  diose  prophecies,  that  relate  to  the 
church's  future  happiness  and  glory,  ever  have  dieir  accom- 
plishment in  this  world,  when  all  thmgs  seem  to  make  against 
it  ?  this  difficulty  will  be  removed,  and  our  hope  encouraged, 
w)ien  we  consider  the  power  of  God,  to  which  nothing  is  diffi- 
cult, much  less  insuperable. 

And  to  this  we  may  add-,  that  the  power  of  God  will  remove 
all  the  difficulties  that  lie  in  our  way,  with  respect  to  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead :  this  is  a  doctrine  which  seems  contrary  to 
the  course  of  nature  ;  and,  if  we  look  no  farther  than  the  power 
of  the  creature,  we  should  be  inclined  to  say,  How  can  this  be  ? 
But  when  we  consider  the  almighty  power  of  God,  that  will 
sufficiently  reiAove  all  objections  that  can  be  brought  against  it : 
thus,  when  our  Saviour  proves  this  doctrine,  he  opposes  the 
absurd  notions  which  some  had  relating  thereunto,  by  saying, 
Te  do  erry  not  knoxuing  the  scriptures^  nor  the  power  of  Gody 
Matth.  xxii.  19.  • 

(3,)  Let  us  have  a  due  regard  to  this  attribute,  and  take  en- 
couragement from  it,  when  we  are  engaging  in  holy  duties,  and 
are  sensible  of  our  inability  to  perform  them  in  a  right  manner, 
and  have  too  much  reason  to  complain  of  an  unbecoming  frame 
of  spirit  therein,  of  the  hardness  and  impenitency  of  our  hearts, 
the  obstinacy  and  pen^erseness  of  our  wills,  the  earthliness  and 
carnality  of  our  affections,  and  that  all  the  endeavours  we  caii 
use  to  bring  ourselves  into  a  better  frame,  have  not  their  desi- 
red success  ;  let  us  encourage  ourselves  with  this  consideration, 
that  God  can  make  us  willing  in  the  day  of  his  power  ^  Psal.  cx« 
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3.  and  do  tocceeding  abundantly  above  all  that  we  can  ask  or 
think,  Eph.  iii.  20. 

(4.)  Let  us  take  heed  that  we  do  no^  abuse,  or^  practicall])^ 
deny,  or  cast  contempt  on  this  divine  perfection,  by  presuming 
that  we  may  obtain  spiritual  blessings,  without  dependence  on 
him  for  them,  or  expecting  divine  influences,  while  we  continue 
in  the  neglect  of  his  instituted  means  of  grace :  it  is  true,  God 
can  work  without  means,  but  he  has  not  given  us  ground  to  ex- 
pect that  he  will  do  so ;  therefore  when  we  seek  help  from  him^ 
It  must  be  in  his  own  way. 

Again,  let  us  take  heed  that  we  do  not  abuse  this  divine  per- 
fection, by  a  distrust  of  God,  or  by  dependence  on  an  arm  of 
fiesh ;  let  us  .not,  on  the  one  hand,  limit  the  Holy  One  of  Israel, 
by  sa^ng,  Can  God  do  this  or  that  for  me,  either  with  respect 
to  spiritusd  or  temporal  concerns  i  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  rest 
in  any  thing  short  of  him,  as  though  omnipotency  were  not  an 
attribute  peculiar  to  himself.  As  he  is  able  to  do  great  things 
for  us  that  we  looked  not  for ;  so  he  is  much  displeased  when 
we  expect  these  blessings  from  any  one  short  of  himself ;  Who 
art  thou,  that  thou  shouUst  be  afraid  of  a  man,  that  shall  die,  and 
forgettest  the  Lord  thy  Maker,  that  hath  stretched  forth  the  hea* 
vens,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth  ?  Isa.  li.  12* 

X.  God  knows  all  things :  it  has  been  before  considered,  that 
his  being  a  Spirit,  implies  his  having  an  understanding,  as  a 
spirit  is  an  intelligent  being;  therefore  his  being  an  infinite 
^irit,  must  argue  that.Ai^  understanding  is  infinite,  Psal. 
cxl^di*  5. 

This  may  be  farther  proved, 

1.  From  his  having  given  being  to  all  things  at  first,'  and 
continiially  upholding  them ;  he  must  necessarily  know  his  own 
workmanship,  the  effects  of  his  powers  and  this  is  yet  more  evi- 
dent, if  we  consider  the  creation  of  all  tilings,  as  a  work  of  in- 
finite wisdom,  which  is  plainly  discernible  therein,  as  well  as 
almighty  power;  therefore  he  mCist  know  all  things,  for  wisdom 
supposes  knowledge.  Moreover,  his  being  the  proprietor  of  all 
diings,  results  from  his  having  created  them,  and  certainly  he 
must  know  his  own. 

2.  This  father  appears,  from  his  governing  all  things,  or,  . 
his  ordering  the  subserviency  thereof,  to  answer  some  valuable 
ends,  and  that  all  should  redound  to  his  glory ;  therefore  both 
the  ends  and  means  must  be  known  by  hiit\.  And  as  for  the 
governing  of  intelligent  creatures,  this  supposes  knowledge  :  as 
the  Judge  of  all,  he  must  be  able  to  discern  the  cause,  or  else 
he  cannot  determine  it,  and  perfectly  to  know  the  rules  of  jus- 
tice, or  else  h«  cannot  exercise  it  in  the  government  of  the 
^oiid. 

3.  If  God  knows  himself,  he  must  know  all  othet  things,  for 
Vor..  r.  T 
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he  that  knows  the  greatest  object,  must  know  things  df  a;  lessee 
nature ;  besidesy  H  he  knows  himself,  he  knows  what  he  can  doy 
will  do,  or  has  done^  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  he  knows 
all  things.'  And  that  God  knows  himself,,  must  be  granted  f 
for  if  it  be  the  privilege  of  an  intelligent  creature  to  know  him-^ 
self,  though  this  knowledge  ia  him  be^  but  imperfect,  surely 
God  must  know  himself;  and  because  his  knowledge  cannot 
Rave  any  defect,  <  which  would  be  inconsistent  with  infinite  per- 
fection, therefore  he  must  have  a  perfect,  that  is  to  say,  an  in-' 
finite  knowledge  of  himself,  and  consequently  of  all  other 
ijitngs. 

This  knowledge  of  God,  which  has  the  creature  for  its  ob^ 
ject,  is  distinguished,  in  scripture,  into  hip  comprehending,  see-* 
mgf  or  having^a  perfect  intuition  of  all  things-,  and  his  approv- 
ing of  things,  or  it  is  either  intuitive  or  approbative;  the  for- 
mer of  these  is  what  we  principally  understand  by  this  attribute  ^ 
as  when  it  is  said,  Knotvn  unt&  God  are  all  his  ivorks^from  the 
beginning  of  the  worlds  Acts  xv*  1 8»  and,  thou  inawest  my 

.  down-sitting  and  up^rising^  arid  art  acquainted  "with  all  my 
ways  ;  for  there  is  not  a  word  in  my  tongue^  but  /a,  0  Lord^  thou 
knowest  it  altogether^  Psal.  cxxxix.  2,  3, 4.  and,  the  Lord  search'* 
eth  all  hearts,  and  understandeth  all  the  imaginations  of  the' 
thoughts y  1  Chron.  xxviii.  9.  And  as  fpr  the  other  sense  of 
God>  knowledge,,  to  wit,  of  approbation,  which  is  less  properly 
called  knowledge,  because  it  is  rather  seated  in  the  will  than  in 
the  understanding;  of  this  we  read  in  several  scriptures;  as 
when  God  tells  Moses,  Iknowthee  by  name^  Exod.  xxxiii*  12-^ 
which  is  explained*  by  the  following  words.  And  thou  hast  found 
grace  twmy  sights  so  when  our  Saviour  says,  concerning  his 
enemies,' /wftf^^r^**  unto  you  t  never  knew  ^^/,.  Matth.  vii.* 
iZm  it  is  not  meant  of  a  knowledge  of  intuition,  but  approba* 
tion*  In  the  former  sense,  he  knows  all  things,  bad  as  weU  as 
good,  that  which  he  hates  and  w^ill  punish,  as  well  as  what  he 
delights  in;  in  the  latter,  he  only  knoWs  that  which  is  good, or 

'  agreeable  to  his  will* 

Moreover,^  God  is  said  to  know  what  he  can  do,*  and  what 
he  has  done,  oi*  will  do.' 

(1.).  God  knows  what  he  can  do,  even  many  things  that  he 
will  not  do ;  for  as  bis  power  is^unlimited,  so  that  he  can  do  in-* 
finitely  more  than  he  will,  so  he  knows  more  than  he  will  do,. 
This  is  very  obvious;  for  we  ourselves,  as  free  agents,^ can  do 
more  than  we  will^  and,  as  intelligent,  we  know^in  many  instaik- 
Ces,  what  We  can  do,  though  we  will  never  do  them  :  mudv 
more  mUst  this  be  said  of  the  great  God,  who  calleth  thing»9 
that  be  not  qs  though  t/iey  ivere,  Rom.  iv.  17m  so. David  en- 
quires of  God,  Will  Saul  come  down  ?  and  will  the  meti  of  Keilah 
deliver  me  up  into  hi^ hand?  And  God  aii&wcrs  him,  He  will 
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•  inome  down^  ond  the  men  of  Keilah  rvill  deliver  thee  up^  1  Sanu 
%xnu  12/which  implies,  that  God  knew  what  they  would  have 
done,  had  not  his  providence  prevented  it*  In  this  respect, 
things  known  by  him  are  said  to  be  possible,  by  reason  of  his 
power,  whereas  the  future  existence  thereof  depends  onliis  will^ 

(2.)  God  knows  whatever  he  has  done,  does,  or  will  do,  viz> 
things  past,  present,  or  to  come«  That  he  knows  all  things  pre* 
sent,  has  been  proved^  from  the  dependence  of  things  on  his 
providence ;  and  his  knowledge  being  inseparably  connected 
with  his  power :  and  that  he  knows  all  things  that  So-e  past,  i? 
no  less  evident,  for  they  were  once  present,  and  consequendy 
known  by  him ;  and  to  suppose  that  he  does  not  know  them, 
is  to  charge  him  with  forgetf  ulness,  or  to  suppose  that  his  know* 
ledge  at  present  is  less  perfect  than  it  was,  which  is  inconsis- 
tent with  infinite  perfection.  Moreover,  if  God  did  not  know 
all  things  past,  he  could  not  be  the  Judge  of  the  world ;  and 
particularly,  he  could  neither  reward  nor  punish ;  both  which 
acts  respect  only  things  that  are  past ;  therefore  such  things  are 
perfectly  known  by  him.  Thus,  when  Job  considered  his  pre-^ 
sent  afflictions,  as  the  pimishment  of  past  sins,  he  says.  Job  xiv» 
\7*  My  transgression  is  seeded  up  in  a  bag;  thou  sewest  up 
mine  iniquity;  which  metaphorical  way  of  speaking,  irnpUes 
his  remembering  it :  so  when  God  threatens  to  punish  his  «!• 
versaries  for  their  iniquity,  he  speaks  of  it,  as  remembered  by 
him,  kdd  up  inMore  with  him,  and  sealed  up  among  his  trear 
mres^  Deut*  xxxii.  34,  35.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  when  he 
designed  to  reward,  or  encourage,  the  religious  duties,  perform- 
ed by  his  people,  who  feared  his  name,  it  is  said,  a  book  of  re" 
mgniinmce  was  vxritten  before  him^for  them^  MaL  iii.  16. 

But  that  which  we  shall  principally  consider,  is,  God^s 
knowing  all  things  future,  viz*  not  only  such  as  are  the  eifect^ 
oi  necessary  causes,  where  the  effect  is  known  in  or  by  the 
cause,  but  such  as  are  contingent,  with  respect  to  us ;  which  is 
"die  most  difficult  of  all  knowledge  whatsoever,  and  argues  it  to 
be  trulv  divine. 

By  future  contingences,  we  understand  things  that  are  acci^ 
dental,  or,  as  we  commonly  say,  happen  by  chance,  without  suiy 
^fore-thought,  or  design  of  men.  Now  that  many  things  happen 
so,  with  respect  to^us,  and  therefore  we  esnnot  certainly  fore? 
know  them,  is  very  obvtojis  f  but  even  these  are  foreknown  by 
God(a)  For^ 


.  V7WU\^U1     JiVl^ 


(a)  The  Divine  knowledge  is  as  undeniable  as  the  Divine  existence,  and  as  ceiN 
tain  as  human  knowledge.  **  He  that  fonned  the  eye  doth  he  not  see  P  He  tha;( 
planted  the  ear  doth  he  ndt  hear  >  He  {hat  teacheth  man  knowledge  doth  he  not 
knaw  ?"  But  though  hiunan  knowledge  proves  the  Divme,  as  tlie  effect  does  itc 
^■tt0e,  it  by  no  means  folk)Wi^  that  they  are  similar.  Our  Knowledge  prmcinally 
QKvists  of  Uie  images  of  things  in  the  m'md,  or  springs  fi%m  Uieqi ;  but  it  this 
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1*  Things  that  happen  without  our  design,  or  £ore-tbou|^tt 
and  therefore  are  not  certainU'  foreknown  by  Us,  are  the  objecta 
of  his  providence,  and  therefore  known  unto  him  from  the  be- 

S'nning :  thus  the  fall  of  a  sparrow  to  the  groiind  is  a  casual 
tDg,  yet  oiir  Sa\iour  says,  that  this  is  not  widK)ut  his  provi- 
dence, Matdi.  X.  29.  Therefore, 

2*  Thfi^  which  is  casual,  or  accidental  to  us,  is  not  so  to  him ; 
80  that  though  we  cannot  liave  a  certain  or  determinate  fore** 
knowledge  thereof,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  has  not;  since, 

3«  He  has  foretold  many  such  future  events,  as  appears  by 
theifollowing  instances* 

SBxasq     III       I      '    ■  iff''  r  i    '     '       '■     ,       n  i  ■■  '    i  gans 

DiTiiie  knowledge  were  such,  it  would  result  that  thinp  were  prior  to  his  know- 
ledge,  and  so  tlwt  he  is  not  the  Creator  of  them ;  all  things  must  therefore  be  th« 
represcntatioos  of  his  ideas,  ua  an  edifice  represents  the  plan  of  the  skilful  archi- 
tect. On  this  account  our  knowledge  is  superficial,  extending  onty  to  the  exter- 
nal appearances  of  things;  but  their  intimate  natures  are  known  to  hiin,  who 
made  thcia  conformed  to  his  original  idetts.  Our  knowledge  is  cirquutscribed^ 
extending-  only  to  the  things  wliich  ai-e  the  objects  of  our  senses,  or  which  hnvc 
been  desmb^rl  to  us ;  but  the  universe,  with  all  its  parts,  the  greatest  and  thcs 
•mallest  thing-s,  are  all  known  to  him,  ^vho  called  them  into  existence,  and  moukl* 
ed  them  according  to  his  own  plan.  Our  knowledge  embraces  ooly  the  ihiags 
which  ar^  or  have  been ;  with  i*espec.t  to  the  futui*e,  we  can  know  notliing,  ex- 
cept «5  he,  upon  whom  it  depends,  shall  reveul  rt  to  us ;  or  as  we  may  draw  in- 
ferences  from  his  course  of  action  in  former  instances.  But  ^e  Oeator  knows 
not  oqIy  the  past  and  the  present,  but  the  future.  Fie  knows  the  future,  becMiae 
it  m'holly  depends  on  him;  and  nothing  can  take  pLicf  without  him^  othei*wise  it 
is  independent  of  God,  but  this  is  incompatible  vv'ilh  his  supremacy.  If  he  know 
not  the  futuw,  his  knowledge  is  imperfect ;  if  he  is  to  know  hereafter  what  ht 
does  not  now  know,  he  is  increasing  in  knowledge,  this  would  «argne  Imperfect 
tkm ;  if  his  knowledge  be  imperfect,  he  is  imperfect ;  and  if  he  be  inifwrfect,  he  is 
not  God.— Hut  uU  things  to  come  are  to  be  wluit  he  designs  tliev  shall  be ;  tiiere 
accompanies  liis  knowledge  of  the  future,  also  apuipose,  that  teething  designed 
shall  be  effectuated ;  and  his  Wisdora  and  power  being  infinite  guarantee  the  ^t> 
compl>ihment  of  his  piuposes.. 

To  be  the  subjects  of  ioi*eknowledge,  such  .is  has  been  mentioned,  implies  the 
absolute  certainty  of  the  things,  or  occurrences,  thus  forekno^i'n.  A  tailure  in 
their  production,  would  not  less  prove  imperfection,  than  a  defect  of  the  fof«* 
knowledge  of  them.  Contin|pcncy  belongs  not  to  the  things  m  futurity,  but  t« 
the  defectire  knowledge  of  mipexfect  beings»  and  is  always  proportional  to  our 
ignorance. 

That  the  future  ib  categorically  certain  with  God,  appears  by  the  invariable 
suceessioA  of  effects  to  their  causes  in  the  natimd  world ;  mirftcles  themselves 
magr  not  be  exceptions,  but  would  always,  it  is  probable,  flow  firom  the  ssnie  cao^ 
pes,  which  are  occidt  from  us.  The  voluntary,  actions  of  moral  agent*^,  how  un- 
certain soever  to  themselves,  are  siso  not  exceptions  from  the  Divine  knowledge 
snd  purposes  $  **  He  doA  hu  will  m  the  army  of  Heaven,  and  among  the  inhubU 
tsats  of  the  ewth^  <  '*The  wrath  of  man  praises  hkn,  and  the  Femsinder  he  doth 
restrain.**  Every  prophecy,  which  has  been  fulfilled,  so  far  as  it  was  acoomplisli- 
ed  by  the  voluntary  actions  of  men,  proves  the  certainty  of  the  divine  foreknow. 
tedge,  the  absolute  certahny  of  the  then  ftiture  event,  and  that  the  will  of  man  is 
jonong  the  various  means,  which  God  is  pleased  to  make  use  of  to  aocompliah  his 
^pttlposes. 

If  there  be  such  certainty  in  God's  foreknowledge,  and  in  the  events  themselves 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Providence,  we  may  reasonably  expect  his  conduct  will  1^  sip 
milar  in  the  Kingdom  of  Grace ;  and  iixt  more  especially  if  man's  salvation  froia 
fint  1o  lut  springs  tMn>  and  is  cszried  on,  sad  acoompUshed  by  him. 


(1.)  Ahab  ft  death  by  aa  orr&w,  shot  at  rantiom,  nay  be 
reckoned  a  contingent  event;  yet  this  was  foretold  before  be 
went  into  the  battle,  1  Kings  xxii*  1 7, 18, 34.  and  accompUshed 
accordingly* 

(3»)  That  Israel  should  be  afflicted  and  oppressed  in  Egypt, 
and  afterwards  should  be  delivered,  was  foretold  four  hundrefi 
years  before  it  came  to  pass,  Qen.  xv.  IS,  14.  And  when  Mo* 
ses  was  seat  to  deliver  them  out  of  the  Egyptian  bondage,  God 
tells  him,  beiore^uuid,  how  obstinate  Phantoh  would  be,  and 
widi  how  much  difficulty  he  would  be  brought  to  let  them  gOi| 
Exod.  iii.  19,20. 

(3*)  Joseph's  advancement  in  Egypt  was  a  contingent  and 
very  m^ely  evept,  yet  it  was  made  known  several  years  be* 
fore,  by  hb  prophetic  dream.  Gen*  xxxvii.  5,  i^c.  and  after* 
wards,  that  whioi  tended  more  immediately  to  it,  was  his  fore- 
teDii^  what  happened  to  the  chief  butler  smd  baker,  and  the 
seven  years  of  plenty  and  &mine  in  Egypt,  signified  by  Pha^^ 
raoh's  dream  ;  all  which  were  contingent  events,  and  were  fore« 
told  by  divine  inspiration,  and  therefore  fcMreknown  by  God* 

(4.)  Hazael's  coming  to  the  crown  of  Syria,  and  the  cruehy 
that  be  would  exercise,  was  foretcdd  to  him,  when  he  thought 
he  could  never  be  such  a  monster  of  a  man,  as  he  afterwards 
a^eared  to  be,  2  Kings  viii*  12, 13. 

(5.)  Judas's  betraying  our  Lord  was  foretold  by  him,  John 
vi.  70,  n*  though,  at  that  time,  he  seemed  as  little  disposed  to 
commit  so  vile  a  crime  as  any  of  his  disciples* 

Tbua  having  considered  God's  knowledge,  with  respect  to 
the  object,  either  as  past,  or  future,  we  shall  conclude  this 
head,  by  observing  some  properties,  whereby  it  appears  to  .be 
superior  to  all  finite  knowledge,  and  truly  divine,  viz* 

1.  It  is  perfect,  intimate,  and  distinct,  and  not  superficial,  or 
confused,  or  only  respecting  things  in  general,  as  ours  often  is : 
thus  it  is  said  concerning  mm,  that  h^  bringeth  out  his  host  by 
tuimbfry  andccdkth  them  all  by  names^  Isa«  xl.  26*  which  denotes 
his  exquisite  knowledge  of  all  things,  as  well  as  propriety  in, 
and  using  them  at  his  pleasure.  And  since  all  creatures  /ive 
andmofoe^  or  act,  in  hkn^  Acts  xvii.  28*  or  by  his  powerful  in* 
fiuence,  it  foUoirs  from  hence,  that  his  knowledge  is  as  distinct 
and  particular,  as  the  actions  themselves,  yea,  the  most  indif* 
feirent  actions,  that  are  hardly  taken  notice  of  by  ourselves,  such 
as  our  dvum^ttting  and  up^ruing^  Psal.  cxxxix.  2.  and 
eveiy  transient  thought  that  is  no  sooner  formed  in  our  minds, 
but  Hurgptten  by  us^  is  known,  by  hmi  afar  off«  at  the  greatest 
distance  of  time,  when  it  is  irrecoverably  lost  with  respect  to 
us*  That  God  knows  all  things  thus  distinctly,  is  evident  not 
only  from  their  dependence  upon  him ;  but  it  is  said,  that  when 
be  had  brought  his  whole  work  of  creation  to  perfection,  He 
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^aw  every  thing  that  he  had  made^  and  behold  it  was  very  gt»d^ . 
that  is,  agree^le  to  his  eternal  design,  or,  if  we  may  so  express 
it,  to  the  idea,  or  plat-for^i,  laid  in  his  own  mind;  and  this  he 
pronounced  concerning  every  individual  thing,  which^  is  as 
much  tlie  object  of  hb  omniscience,  as  d\e  effect  of  his  power : 
what  can  be  more  expressive  of  the  perfection  and  distinctness 
of  his  knowledge  than  this  I  -  Thererore  the  apostle  might  well 
say,  that  there  is  not  any  creature  that  is  not  ntanifest  in  his 
sight;  hut  ali  things  are  naked,  and  opened  unto  the  eyes  of  him 
xuith  whom  we  have  to  do^  Heb»  iv.  1 3. 

%  He  knows  every  thing,  even  future  contingencies,  with  a 
certain  and  infallible  knowledge^  without  the  least  hesitation,  or 
possibility  of  mistake  $  and  therefore,  as  opinion,  or  conjecture, 
IS  opposed  to  certainty,  it  is  not  in  the  least  applicable  to  him* 
In  this  his  knowledge  diflers  from  that  of  the  best  of  creatures, 
who  can  only  gueds  at  some  things  that  may  happen,  according 
to  the  probaote  fore^views  diey  have  thereof. 

3*  As  to  the  manner  of  his  knowing  all  things,  it  is  not  in  a 
discursive  way,  agreeable  to  our  conmion  method  of  reasoning, 
by  inferring  one  thing  from  another,  or  by  comparing  things  to- 
gether, and  observing  their  connexion,  dependence,  and  various 
powers  and  manner  of  acting,  and  thereby  discerning  what  will 
follow;  fprsuch  a  knowledge  as  this  is  acquired,  and  presup- 
poses a  degree  of  ignorance  :  conclusions  can  hardly  be  said  to 
be  known,  till  the  premises,  from  whence  they  are  deduced,  be 
duly  weighed ;  but  this  is  inconsistent  with  the  knowledge  of 
God,  who  sees  all  things  in  himself;  ^ngs  possible  in  his  own 
power,  and  things  future  in  his  will,  widiout  inferring,  abstract- 
ing, or  deducing  conclusicms  from  premises,  which  to  do  is  un- 
becoming him,  who  is  perfect  in  knowledge* 

4^  He  knows  all  things  at  once,  not  successively,  as  we  do  ; 
for  if  successive  duration  be  an  imperfection,  (as  was  before 
observed,  when  we  considered  the  etemi^  of  God)  his  knowing 
all  things  after  this  manner,  is  equally  so ;  and,  indeed,  thi^ 
would  argue  an  incr^e  of  the  divine  knowledge,  or  a  making 
advances  in  wisdom,  by  experience,  and  daily  observation  of 
things,  which,  though  applicable  to  all  intelligent  creatures,  can, 
by  no  means,  be  said  of  him,  w])ose  unnkrstam&ng  is  infinite^ 
Psal*  cxlvii.  5* 

We  shall  now  consider  what  improvement  we  ou^t  to  make 
of  God's  omniscience,  as  to  what  respects  our  conduct  in  this 
world. 

Firstj  Let  us  take  heed  that  we  do  not  practically  deny  this 
attribute* 

1*  By  acting  as  though  we  thought  that  we  could  hide  our- 
Slaves  from  the  all-seeing  eye  of  God ;  let  us  not  say,  to  use 
the  words  of  Eliphaz,  fforo  doth  God  know  ?  Can  he  judg^ 
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ihrmgh  the  dark  cloud  f  Thick  clouds  are  a  covering'  t^  .hifn^ 
that  he  seeth  notj  and  he  walketh  in  the  circuit  of  heaven^  JqI) 
xxii.  13,  14*  How  vain  a  supposition  is  this  !  since  there  is  no 
darkness  J  or  shadow  of  deaths  where  the  workers  of  iniquity  may 
hide  themselves^  chap,  xxxiv.  22*  Hypocrisy  is,  as  it  were,  an 
attempt  to  hide  ourselves  from  God,  an  acting  as  though  we 
thought  that  we  could  deceive  or  impose  on  him,  which  is  call-* 
ed,  in  scripture,  a  lying  to  him^  Psal.  Ixxviii*  36.  or,  a  compass* 
big  hhn  about  with  lies  and  deceit y  Hos*  xi.  12*  This  all  are 
chargeable  with,  who  rest  in  a  form  of  godliness,  as  though 
God  saw  only  the  outward  actions,  but  not  the  heart. 

2.  By  buing  more  afraid  of  man  than  God,  and  venturing  to 
commit  the  vilest  abominations,  without  considering  his  all-see-> 
ing  eye,  which  we  would  be  afraid  and  ashamed  to  do,  were  we 
under  the  eye  of  man,  as  the  apostle  saith,  It  is  a  shame  even 
to  speai  of  those  things  which  are  done  of  them  in  secret^  £ph« 
V.  12.  Thus  God  says,  concerning  an  apostatizing  people  of 
(dd,  speaking  to  the  nrophet  Ezekiel,  Son  ofman^  hast  thou  seen 
vfhat  the  ancients  of  the  house  of  Israel  do  in  the  darky  every 
man  in  the^chambers  of  his  imagery?  for  they  say  ^  The  Lord 
teeth  us  noty  the  Lord  hath  forsaken  the  earthy  £zek.  viii.  12. 

Secondly^  The  consideration  of  God's  omniscience  should  be 
improved,  to  humble  us  under  a  sense  of  sin,  but  especially  of 
secret  sins,  which  are  all  known  to  him :  thus  it  is  saiid,  Thou 
hast  set  our  iniquities  before  thee;  our  secret  sins  in  the  light  of 
thy  countenancej  Psal.  xc.  8.  and  his  eyes  are  upon  the  ways  of 
num^  and  he  seeth  all  his  goings^  Job  xxxiv.  21.  There  are 
many  things  which  we  biow  concerning  ourselves,  that  no 
creature  is  privy  to^  which  occasions  self-conviction,  and  might 
fin  us  with  shame  and  confusion  of  face*  But  this  falls  infinite-^ 
iy  short  of  God's  omniscience ;  for  if  our  heart  condemn  us^ 
God  is  greater  than  our  hearty  and  knoweth  all  things^  1  John 
Hi.  20.  And  this  should  make  sinners  tremble  at  the  thoughts 
of  a  future  judgment ;  for  if  sins  be  not  pardoned,  he  is  able  to 
bring  tfcem  to  remembrance,  and,  as  he  tlireatens  he  will  do, 
set  them  in  order  before  their  eyes^  Psal.  1.  21. 

Thirdbdy  The  due  consideration  of  this  divine  perfection, 
win,  on  the  other  ]iand>  tend  very  much  to  the  comfort  of  be^ 
Uevers :  he  seeth  their  secret  wants,  the  breathings  of  their  souls 
after  him,  and  as  our  Saviour  saith,  Their  Father ^  which  seeth 
in  secret^  shall  reward  them  openluy  Matt.  vi.  4.  With  what 
pleasure  may  they  appeal  to  God,  as  the  searcher  of  hearts, 
concenung  their  sincerity,  when  it  is  caUed  in  question  by  men. 
And  when. they  are  afraid  of  contracting  guilt  and  defilement, 
by  secret  faults,  which  they  earnestly  desire,  with  the  Psalmist, 
to  be  cleaAsed  from,  Psal.  xix.  12#  it  is  some  relief  to  them  to 
consider  that  God  knows  them,  and  therefore  is  able  to  give 
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them  repentance  for  them';  so  that  they  may  pray  with  Davi^; 
SMrch  me^OGad^and  knotty  my  heart;  try  me^  and  know  my 
thought9  ;  and  see  tf  there  be  any  wicked  way  in  me^  and  lead  m^ 
in  the  way  eHferlaating^  Ps^.  cxxxix.  23^  S^.  Moreover,  it  is  a 
quieting  tnought,  to  all  who  are  afiected  with  the  church's  trou- 
bles, and  the  deep  laid  designs  of  its  eneihies  against  it,  to  con* 
sider  that  (rod  knows  them,  and  therefore  can  easily  defeat,  and 
turn  them  into  foolishness* 

Ft^urthkf^  The  due  consideration  of  God's  omniscience  will 
be  of  great  use  to  all  Christians,  to  promote  a  right  frame  of 
spirit  in  holy  duties ;  it  will  make  them  careful  bow  they  be* 
have  themselves  as  being  in  his  sight ;  and  tend  to  fill  them 
with  a  holy  reVei-ence,  as  those  that  are  under  his  immediate 
inspection,  tltM  they  may  approve  themselves  to  him. 

XI.  God  isSnost  wise,  or  infinite  in  wisdom }  or,  as  the  apos* 
tie  expresses  it,  he  is  the  only  wise  God^  Rom.  xvi.  27.  This 
perf<:ction  considered  as  absolute,  underived,  and  truly  divine, 
belongs  only  to  him ;  so  that  the  angels  themselves,  the  most 
excellent  order  of  created  beings,  arc  said  to  be  destitute  of  it, 
or  charged  ivith  folly ^  Job  iv*  18.  For  our  understanding  what 
this  divine  perfection  is,  let  us  consider;  that  wisdom  contains 
in  it  more  than  knowledge,  for  there  may  be  a  great  degree  of 
knowledge^  where  there  is  but  litde  wisdom,  though  there  can 
b«  no  wisdom  without  knowledge :  knowledge  is,  as  it  were, 
the  eye  of  the  soul,  whereby  it  apprehends,  or  sees,  things  in  a 
t(ue  light,  and'  so  it  is  opposed  to  ignorance,  or  not  knowing 
th^gs ;  but  wisdom  is  dtat  whereby  the  soul  is  directed  in  the 
skilful  management  of  things,  or  in  ordering  them  for  the  best; 
and  this  is  opposed,  not  so  much  to  ignorance,  or  error  of  judg- 
ment, as  to  lolly,  or  error  in  conduct,  which  is  a  defect  of  wisr 
dom ;  and  it  consists  more  especially  in  designing  the  best  and 
most  valuable  end  in  what  we  are  sdtK)ut  to  do,  in  using  the 
most  proper  means  to  effect  it,  and  in  observing  the  fittest  sea- 
son to  act,  and  every  circumstance  attending  it,  that  is  most 
expedient  and  conducive  thereunto;  also  in  foreseeing  and 
guarding  against  every  occurrence  that  may  frustrate  our  de- 
sign, or  give  us  an  occasion  to  blame  ourselves  for  doing  what 
we  have  done,  or  repent  of  it,  or  to  wish  we  had  taken  other 
measures.  Now,  that  we  may  frona  hence  take  an  estimate  of 
the  wisdom  of  God,  it  appears, 

1.  In  the  reference,  or  tendency  of  all  things  to  his  own  glo- 
ry, which  is  the  highest  and  most  excellent  end  that  can  be  pro- 
posed ;  as  he  is  the  highest  and  best  of  beings,  and  his  glor}% 
to  which  all  things  are  referred,  is  infinitely  excellent. 

Here  let  us  consider, 

(1.)  That  God  is,  by  reason  of  his  infinite  perfection,  natu- 
rally and  necessarily  the  object  of  adoration.        i 
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(2.)  He  cannot  be  adored,  unless  his  glory  be  set  forth  and 
demonstrated,  or  made  visible. 

.  (3.)  There  must  be  an  intelligent  creature  to  behold  his  glo- 
ry, and  adore  his  perfections,  that  are  thus  demonstrated  and 
displayed.  , 

(4.)  Every  thing  that  he  does  is  fit  and  designed  to  lead  this 
creature  into  the  knowledge  of  his  glor}'' ;  and  that  it  is  so  or- 
dered, is  an  eminent  instance  of  divine  wisdom«  We  need  not 
travel  far  to  know  this,  for  wherever  we  look,  we  may  behold 
how  excellent  his  name  is  in  all  the  earth  :  and  becau8<;  some 
are  so  stupid,  that  they  cannot,'  or  will  not,  in  a  way  of  reason- 
ing, infer  his  divine  perfections  from  things  that  are  without 
us,  therefore  he  has  instamped  the  knowledge  thereof  on  the 
souls  and  consciences  of  men ;  so  that,  at  sometimes,  they  are 
obliged,  whether  they  will  or  no,  to  acknowledge  them.  There 
is  something  which  may  be  known  of  God^  that  is  sai4  to  be 
manifest  f n,  and  shewn  to  all ;  so  that  the  Gentiles  who  have  not 
the  unvj  that  is,  the  written  word  of  God,  doy  by  nature  the 
things^  that  is,  some  things,  contained  therein^  and  so  are  a  Icno 
unto  themselves^  and  shew  the  work  of  the  law  written  in  their 
hearts^  Rom.  i.  19.  chap.  ii.  14,  15.  And,  besides  this,  he  has 
led  us  farther  into  the  knowledge  of  his, divine  perfections  by 
his  word,  which  he  is  said  to  have  magnified  above  all  hisname^ 
Psal.  cxxxvii.  2«  therefore  having  thus  adapted  his  works  and. 
word,  to  set  forth  his  gloxy,  he  discovets  himself  to  be  infinite 
in  wisdom*  (a) 

(a)  As  knowledge  is  a  faculty  of  which  wisdom  is  th«  due  exercise,  the  proofii  of 
diviiie  wisdom  are  so  many  evidences  of  the  Imdwledge  of  God.  Wisdom  oooaists 
n  the  choice  of  the  best  ends,  and  the  selection  or  means  most  suitable  to  attain 
them.  T^  testimonies  of  the  wisdom  of  God  must  therefore  be  as  numerous  and 
fsrious,  as  the  worics  of  hia  creation.  The  mutual  relations  and  subserviency  of  one 
tiiini^  to  another ;  as  the  heat  of  the  sun,  to  produce  rain ;  both,  to  produce  t«^- 
tation ;  and  all,  to  sustain  life ;  ensation,  respiration,  digestion,  muscular  motion, 
the  drculation  of  the  fluids,  and,  still  more,  intelligence,  and  above  all,  the  moral 
ftoulty,  or  power  of  distinguishing  good  and  evil,  are  unequivocal  proofs  of  the 
wisdoQi,  and  consequently  of  the  knowledge,  of  God.— i^  thai  firmed  the  eye, 
dBth  he  not  tee :  he  that  planted  the  ear,  6fc. 

Mortal  artificers  are  deemed  to  understand  their  own  work,  though  ignohuit  of 
the  formation  of  the  materials  and  instruments  they  use :  but  the  Creator  uses  no 
mean  or  material  which  he  has  not  formed.  He  therefore  knows,  from  the  globe 
to  the  particle  of  dust  or  fluid,  and  from  the  largest  livin?  creature  to  the  small- 
est insect  He  has  knowledge  equally  of  the  other  worlds  of  this  system,  and 
every  svstem ;  of  all  things  in  heaven,  earth,  and  liell. 

Our  Juiowledge  is  conversant  about  his  works;  he  knows  all  things  which  are 
known  to  us,  luid  those  thines  which  have  not  come  to  our  knowledge. 

He  formed  and  sustains  the  human  mind,  and  knows  the  thoughts :  this  is  ne- 
cessary to  him  as  our  Jud^e.  He  knows  equally  all  spiritual  creatures,  and  sus- 
tainfi  his  holy  spirits  in  hwiness. 

Our  knowledge  springs  from  things ;  but  things  spring  from  bis  purposes :  they 

%  because  he  Knows  mem ;  otherwise  they  existed  before  his  kuowl^dgp,  and 
iivJependentJv  of  Wm . 

Vol.  I.  "  -IT 
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2.  The  wisdom  of  God  appears,  in  that  whatever  he  does,  t» 
in  the  fittest  season,  and  all  the  circumstances  thereof  tend  ta 
set  forth  his  own  honour,  and  argue  his  foresight  to  be  infinite- 
ly perfect;  so  that  he  can  see  no  reason  to  wish  it  had  been 
otherwise  ordered,  or  to  repent  thereof,  v  For  all  his  ways  are 
judgment^  Deut*  xxxii*  4.  "to  every  thinff  there  is  a  season  and 
a  ttme^to  every  purple  under  the  heaven;  and  he  hath  made 
every  thing  heautifid  in  his  time^  Ecd.  iii*  1,  11« 

For  the  farther  illustrating  of  this,  since  wisdom  is  known 
by  its  effects,  we  shall  observe  some  of  the  traces,  or  footsteps 
thereof  in  his  works.   And, 

(!•)  In  the  work  of  creation.  As  it  requires  infinite  power 
to  produce  something  out  of  nothing ;  so  the  wisdom  of  God. 
appears  in  that  excellent  order,  beauty,  and  harmonV)  that  we 
observe  in  all  the  parts  of  the  creation  }  and  in  the  subservieo'- 
cy.  of  one  thing  to  another,  and  the  tendency  thei^eof  to  pro* 
mote  the  moral  government  of  God  in  the  world^  and  the  good 
of  man,  for  whose  sake  this  lower  world  was  formed,  that  so 
it  might  be  a  convenient  hal^itation  for  him^  and  a  gjiorious  ob^ 
ject,  in  which  he  might  contemplate,  and  thereby  be  led  to  ad- 
vance the  divine  penectionSj»  which  shine  fonh  therein,  as  in  a 
glass ;  so  that  we  have  the  highest  reason  to  say,  Lord^  hno 
TnanifoU  are  thy  works;  in  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  ail, 
Psal.  civ.  24.  He  hath  made  the  earth  by  his  power  ;  he  hath 
established  the  world  by  his  wisdom^  and  hath  stretched  out  the 
heavens  by  his  discretion^  Jer.  x.  12.  But  since  this  argument 
hiOli  been  iosisted  on,  wi&  great  ingenuity,  asad  stre^;tii  of 
reason  by  others,*  we  shall  add  no  more  on  that  subject,  but 
proceed  to  consider, 

*  iS^  Rmf9  Wisdom  af  G^  in  the  Works  of  Creation^  mid  Derhatffo  'i%MC»- 
•'i%eokgyf.  8<e  alio  Fenelon,  Neweniyie,  Paley,  and  Adama'a  PhUosq^hy. 


.«**• 


We  know  but  the  external  appearances,  h6  the  intimate  nature  of  thJQgs.  We 
inquire  into  the  propei*tics  of  t)iiu|;s  by  our  senses,  by  comparing  them,  by  analiZ" 
in&^,  $cc :  but  nothii^  possesses  a  propeilv  which  he  did  not  purpose  vdA  give ; 
Otherwise  his  hands  haye  wrought  more  than  he  intended.  We  look  up  through 
ciTectH  unto  their  causes :  he  looks  d6wi\  througfh  intenuediatc  causes,  and  sees 
them  all  to  be  eflTects  from  him. 

We  OiVc  funiished  withjmemm-ics  to  bring  up  ideas,  being  only  able  to  contem- 
{date  H  part  at  a  tinte ;  but  his  compiehension  embraces  all  things. 

He  never  chiinges ;  his  purposes  of  the  fut\u%  embrace  eternity :  all  thiiws  that 
ire  really  future  are  certain,  because  his  purposes  Cannot  fail  of  accomplishment. 
But  ail  future  things  to  us  are  contingent,  except  as  lie  has  revealed  their  cer- 
tainty. That  the  future  Is  known  to  liim,  also  appears  by  the  accomplisluncnt  or 
every  prophccj-. 

Rut  man's  sin  receives  hereby  no  apolog}-.  He  givea  the  brutal  creation  the  c«. 
pacity  of  deriving  pleasure  from  gratification  of  sense,  and  provides  for  snch  ap- 
petites.  He  ofters  to  man,  pleasures  which  arc  inti'llcctnal :  he  has  tendered  him 
tlit'  means,  and  requires  man  to  seek  his  .spiritiial  hupj^iness  in  Cod.  Wlien  he  re- 
fuses and  withholds  his  retiu*n  of  service  from  God,  man  ig  alone  to  blame.  Aad 
the  more  numeroufrind  powerful  the  motivts  which  he  resists,  the  {^Ut  is  the 
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(2«)  The  wisdom  of  God,  as  appearing  in  the  works  of  pro* 
vidipnce,  in  brinfi^ing  about  unexpected  eyents  for  the  good  of 
mankind,  and  that  by  means  that  seem  to  have  no  tendency 
thereto,  but  rather  the  contrary;  diis  will  appear  in  the  follow- 
ing instances*   As, 

1st,  Jacob's  flying  from  his  father's  hoi^^se,  was  wisely  or* 
dered,.as  a  means  not  only  for  his  escaping  the  fery  of  his  bro* 
ther,  and  the  trial  of  his  faith,  and  to  humble  him  for  the  sin* 
ful  method  he  took  to  obtain  the  blessing;  but  ^so  for  the 
building  up  his  family,  and  encreasing  his  substance  in  the 
world,  under  a  very  unjust  father-in*law  and  master,  such  as 
Laban  was.  > 

^dh/j  Joseph's  being  sold  into  Egypt,  was  ordered,  as  a  means 
of  his  preserving  not  only  that  land,  but  his  father's  house,  from 
perishing  by  famine ;  his  imprisonment  was  the  occasion  of  hi$ 
advancement.  And  all  this  led  the  way  to  the  accopiplishment 
of  what  God  had  foretold  relating  to  his  people's  dwelling  m 
Egypt,  and  their  wonderful  deliverance  from  the  bondage  they 
were  to  endure  therem* 

3<//y,  The  wisdom  of  God  was  seen  in  the  manner  of  IsraePf 
deliverance  out  of  Egypt,  in  that  he  first  laid  them  under  thf 
greatest  discouragements,  by  suffering  the  Egyptians  to  increasf 
their  tasks  and  burdens;  hardening  Pharaoh's  heart,  that  hf 
might  try  his  people's  faith,  and  msdce  their  deliverance  appear 
more  remarksJ>le ;  and  then  plaguing  the  Egyptians,  that  he 
mij^t  pimish  tKeir  pride,  injustice,  and  cruet^ ;  and,  at  lasl, 
giving  them  up  to  such  an  infatuadon,  as  effectually  procured 
their  final  overthrow^  and  his  people's  safety. 

4ihltf,  In  leading  Israel  forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  befove 
he  brought  diem  into  the  promised  land,  that  he  might  giv;e  them 
statutes  and  oniiaances,  smd  that  they  might  experience  various 
instances  of  his  presence  among  theqtt,  by  jud^ents  and  mer- 
cies, and  so  be  prepared  for  sdl  the  privileges  he  designed  iar 
them,  as  his  peculiar  people,  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 

Sthly^  We  have  a  very  wonderful  instance  of  the  wisdom  of 
providence  in  the  book  of  Esther;  when  Haman,  the  enemy  of 
the  Jews,  had  obtained  a  decree  for  their  destruction,  and  Mor- 
decai  was  first  to  be  sacrificed  to  his  pride  and  revenge,  provi* 
dmce  turned  whatever  he  intended  against  him,  upon  himself* 
There  was  somethii^  very  remarkable  in  aU  the  circumstao^ 
c/a&  that  led  to  it,  by  which  the  church's  deliverance  and  ad« 
vancement  was  brought  about;  when,  to  an  eye  of  reason,  it 
seemed  almost  impossible. 

(3.)  The  wisdcmi  of  God  appears  yet  more  eminently,  in  the 

Cremter.  ThedirisBfivekmwledgBoftlBskTOeximseibri^     When  the  X/tfd 
overpowers  nam's  evil  vilb  good,  the  gM:)'  of  fpan's  salration  belongs  to  God, 
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work  of  our  redemption ;  this  is  that  which  the  angels  desire  to 
look  into  J  and  cannot  behold  without  the  greatest  admiration ; 
for  herein  God's  manifold  wisdom  is  displayed,  1  Pet.  i.  12* 
Eph.  iii*  10.  This  solves  the  difficulty,  contained  in  a  former 
dispensation  of  providence,  respecting  God's  suffering  sin  to 
enter  into  the  world,  which  he  could  have  prevented,  and  pro- 
bably would  have  done,  had  he  not  designed  to  over-rule  it, 
for  the  bringing  about  the  work  of  our  redemption  by  Christ ; 
so  that  what  we  lost  in  our  first  head,  should  be  recovered 
with  great  advantage  in  our  second,  the  Lord  from  heaven* 

But  though  this  matter  was  determined  in  die  eternal  cove- 
nant, between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  th^  necessity  of 
man  seemed  to  require  that  Christ  should  be  immediately  in- 
carnate, as  soon  as  man  fell,  yet  it  was  deferred  till  many  ages 
after ;  and  herein  the  wisdom  of  Go^  eminently  appeared*  For, 

1^^,  God  hereby  tried  the  faith  and  patience  ox  his  churchy 
and  put  them  upon  waiting  for,  and  depending  on  him,  who 
was  to  Come ;  so  that  though  they  had  not  received  this  pro-» 
mised  blessing,  yet  they  saw  it  afar  off;  were  persuaded  oJ\  and 
embraced  it^  and,  with  Abraham^  rejoiced  to  see  his  day^  though 
at  a  great  distance,  Heb.  xi.  13.  John  viii*  56*  and  hereby  they 
g^orined  the  faithfulness  of  God,  and  depended  on  hb  word, 
that  the  work  of  redemption  should  be  brought  about,  as  cer- 
tainly, as  though  it  had  been  actually  accomplished. 

2dhf^  Our  Saviour,  in  the  mean  time  took  occasion  to  dis- 
play his  own  glory,  as  the  Lord,  and  Governor  of  his  church, 
even  before  his  incarnation,  to  whom  he  often  appeared  in  a 
human  form,  assumed  for  that  purpose,  as  a  prelibation  there- 
of; so  that  they  had  the  greatest  reason,  from  hence,  to  expect 
his  coming  in  our  nature. 

Srdly^  The  time  of  Christ's  coming  in  the  flesh,  was  such 
as  appeared  most  seasonable ;  when  the  state  of  the  church  was 
very  low,  religion  almost  lost  among  them,  and  the  darkness 
they  were  under,  exceeding  great ;  which  made  it  very  aeces-* 
sary  that  the  Messiah  should  come :  when  iniquity  almost  uni- 
versally prevailed  among  them,  then  the  deliverer  must  come 
9ut  of  Stony  and  turn  away  ungodliness  from  yacob^  Rom.  xi* 
26.  and  when  the  darkness  of  3ie  night  was  greatest,  it  was  the 
most  proper  time  for  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  to  arise  trith 
healing  in  his  wings ^  Mai.  iv.  2.  compared  with  Matt.  iv.  16. 

t[4.)  The  wisdom  of  God  farther  appears  in  the  various 
methods  he  has  taken  in  the  government  of  his  church,  before 
and  since  the  coming  of  Christ.   For, 

lety  God  at  first,  as  has  been  before  observed,!  left  his  church 
without  a  written  word,  till  Moses's  time,  that  he  might  take 
occasion  to  converse  with  them  more  immediately,  as  im  iii>* 

t  See  Page  4d 
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Stance  of  infinite  condescension ;  and  to  shew  them,  that  though 
they  had  no  such  method  of  knowing  his  revealed  will  as  we 
have,  yet  that  he  could  communicate  his  mind  to  them  another 
way ;  and,  when  the  necessity  of  affairs  required  it,  then  his 
wisdom  was  seen  in  taking  this  method  to  propagate  religion 
in  die  worid* 

2^%,  When  God  delsigned  to  govern  his  church  by  those 
rales,  which  he  hath  laid  down  in  scripture,  he  reveaJed  the 
peat  doctrines  contsuned  therein,  in  a  gradual  way ;  so  that  the 
dispensation  of  his  providence  towards  them,  was  like  the  light 
of  the  morning,  increasing  to  a  perfect  day :  he  first  instructed 
them  by  various  types  and  shadows,  leading  them  into  the 
faiowledge  of  the  gospel.,  which  was  afterwards  to  be  more 
dearly  revealed :  he  taught  them,  as  they  were  able  to  bear  it, 
like  children  growing  in  knowledge,  till  they  arrive  to  a  per* 
feet  manhood :  he  first  gave  them  grounds  to  expect  the  bless- 
ings which  he  would  bestow  in  after-ages,  by  the  manifold  pre- 
dictions thereof;  and  afterwards  glorified  his  faithfulness  in 
their  accomplishment. 

3dKy,  He  sometimes  governed  them  in  a  more  immediate 
way,  and  confirmed  their  faith,  as  was  then  necessary,  by  mi- 
nudes ;  and  also  raised  up  ptx>phets,  as  occasion  served,  whom 
he  furnished,  in  an  extraordinary  way,  for  the  service  to  which 
he  called  them,  to  lead  his  church  into  the  knowledge  of  those 
truths,  on  which  their  faith  was  built. 

And,  to  this  we  may  add,  that  he  gave  them  various  other 
helps  for  their  faith,  by  those  common  and  ordinary  means  of 
grace,  which  they  were  favoured  with,  and  which  the  gospel 
church  now  enjoys,  and  has  ground  to  conclude  that  they  will 
be  continued  until  Christ's  second  coming.  Here  we  might  take 
occasion  to  consider  how  the  wisdom  of  God  appears  in  fur- 
nishing his  church  with  a  gospel-ministry,  and  how  the  manage- 
ment thereof  is  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  his  people ;  in  em- 
ploying such  about  this  work,  who  are  duly  qualified  for  it, 
assisting  them  in  the  discharge  thereof,  and  succeeding  their 
humble  endeavours ;  and  all  this  in  such  a  way,  as  that  the 
praise  shall  redound  to  himself,  who  builds  his  house,  and  bears 
the  glory ;  but  this  we  may  have  occasion  to  insist  on  in  a  fol- 
tewing  part  of  this  work.* 

(5.)  The  wisdom  of  €k)d  appears  in  the  method  he  takes  to 
T)reserve,  propagate,  and  build  up  his  church  in  the  world. 
Therefore, 

Iff/,  As  his  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  but  of  a  spiritual 
nature,  so  he  hath  ordered  that  it  shall  not  be  promoted  by  those 
niethods  of  violence,  or  carnal  policy,  by  which  the  secidkr  in- 
terests of  men  are  oft-times  advanced^   He  has  no  where  ap» 

*  See  Qoest.  clvl  «nd  civU. 
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pointed  that  wars  should  be  proclaimed  to  propagate  the  faith|^ 
or  that  persons  should  be  forced  to  embrace  it  against  their 
wills,  or  be  listed  under  Christ's  banner,  by  bribery,  or  a  pros- 
pect of  worldly  advantage ;  therefore  all  the  success  the  gospel 
has  had,  which  is  worthy  to  be  called  success,  has  been  such 
as  is  agreeable  to  t^e  spirituality  of  Christ V  kingdom ;  thus  his 
Jiouse  is  to  be  built,  not  by  migkt^  nor  by  power^  but  by  his 
Spirit^  Zech.  iv.  6. 

2^^,  That  die  church  should  flourish  under  persecution,  and 
those  methods  which  its  enemies  take  to  ruin  it,  should  be  over- 
rule^)  to  its  greater  advantage  rand  that  hereby  shame  and  dis- 
«ppaiatmei^  should  attend  every  weapon  that  is  formed  against 
Sion,  as  being  without  success ;  and  that  the  church  should  ap- 
pear more  eminently  to  be  the  tare  of  God^  when  it  meets  with 
the  most  imurious  treatment  from  men,  is  a  plain  proof  of  the 
glory  of  this  attribute :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  its  flourish- 
ing state,  as  to  outw^d  things,  should  not  be  always  attended 
with  the  like  marks  or  evidences  of  the  divine  favour,  in  idiat 
more  immediately  respects  salvation,  is  an  instance  of  the  di- 
vine wisdom,  as  God  hereby  puts  his  people  on  setting  the 
highest  value  on  those  things  tnat  are  most  excellent;,  and  not 
to  reckon  themselves  most  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  good 
things  of  this  life,  when  they  are  destitute  of  his  special  {»ne- 
sence  with  them, 

'  ^dh^  The  preserving  the  rising  generation  from  the  vile 
abommations  that  .there  are  in  the  world,  especially  the  seed  of 
believers,  and  calling  many  of  them  by  his  grace,  that  so  there 
may  be  a  constant  reserve  of  those,  who  may  be  added  to  his 
church,  as  others,  who  have  served  their  veneration,  are  called 
out  of  it,  which  is  a  necessary  expedient  for  the  preserving  his 
interest  in  the  world :  in  this  the  wisdom  of  God  is  eminently 
glorified,  as  well  as  his  other  perfections* 

From  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  wisdom  of  GG(d,> 
we  may  infer, 

1*  That  none  can  be  said  to  noeditate  aright  on  the  works 
of  God,  such  as  creation,  providence,  or  redemption,  who  do 
not  behold  and  admire  his  manifold  wisdom  displayed  therein^ 
as  well  as  his  other  perfections.  As  we  conclude  him  a  very 
unskilful  observer  of  a  curious  picture  or  statue,  who  only  takes 
notice  of  its  dimensions  in  general,  or  the  matt;er  of  which  it  is 
composed,  without  considering  the  symmetry  and  proportion 
of  all  the  pans  thereof,  and  those  other  exceDencies,  by  which 
the  artist  has  signalized  his  skill ;  so  it  is  below  a  Christian  to 
be  able  only  to  say,  that  there  are  such  works  done  in  the 
world,  or  to  have  a  general  idea  of  its  being  governed  by  pro- 
vidence, without  having  hb  thoughts  suitably  aiFected  with  the 
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harmonious  subserviency  of  things,  and  the  design  of  all  to  set 
forth  the  glory  of  him,  who  is  a  God  of  infinite  wisdom* 

2.  If  we  cannot  understand  the  meaning  of  some  particular 
dispensations  of  providence,  so  as  to  admire  the  wisdom  of 
God  therein,  let  us  compare  all  the  parts  of  providence  to- 
gether, and  one  will  illustrate  and  add  a  beauty  to  another,  as 
our  Saviour  says  to  Peter,  What  I  do  thou  Ancnveitt  not  now^ 
ku  thou  9halt  know  hereafter^  John  xiii.  /•  therefore  let  us  com- 
pare the  various  dark  dispensations,  which  the  church  of  God 
]s  under  at  one  time,  with  the  glory  that  shall  be  put  upon  it 
at  another. 

3«  From  the  disphys  of  the  wisdom  of  God  in  all  his  works^ 
let  UB  learn  humility,  under  a  sense  of  our  own  folly :  thus  the 
Ptolmist  takes  occasion  to  express  his  low  thoughts  of  man- 
kind in  general,  and  says,  What  is  tnan^  that  thou  art  mim^lof 
him  f  when  he  had  been  meditatk^  on  the  glory  qf  some 
other  puts  of  his  creation,  which  he  calls,  The  work  ofhtsjiri'^ 
gtrSy  PsaL  viii.  3, 4»  that  is,  creatures,  in  which  his  wisdom  is 
displayed  in  a  very  eminent  degree.  But,  besides  this,  we  may 
take  occasion  to  have  a  humUe  sense  of  our  own  folly ;  that  is, 
our  defect  of  wisdom;  since  it  is  but  a  Jittle  of  God  that  is 
known  by  us,  and  the  wcmderful  effects  of  divine  wisdom  are 
known  but  in  part  by  us,  who  dwell  in  houses  of  clay. 

4.  Let  us  subject  our  understandings  to  God,  and  have  a 
hig^  veneration' ror  his  word,  in  which  his  wisdom  is  displayed, 
which  he  has  ordained,  as  the  means  whereby  we  may  be  made 
wise  unto  salvation ;  and  whatever  incomprehensible  mysteries 
we  find  contained  therein,  let  us  not  reject  or  despise  them  be^ 
cause  we  cannot  comprehend  them. 

5.  Since  God  is  infinite  in  wisdom,  let  us  seek  wisdom^  of 
turn,  according  to  the  apostle's  advice.  If  any  of  you  lack  rvis^ 
dom^kt  him  ask  it  of  God;  that  giveth  to  all  men  Hheralhfy  and 
upbrmdeth  not;  and  it  shall  be  given  him^  James  i.  5. 

XII.  God  is  most  holy,  or  infinite  in  holiness,  which  is  es- 
sential fo  him :  thus  he  is  often  styled,  The  Holy  One  of  Israel^ 
Isa.  L  4b  and  this  attribute  is  thrice  repeated  by  the  seraphim, 
who,  with  the  utmost  reverence  and  adoration,  cried^  one  nnto 
another  J  Holy^  holy^  hoh/j  is  the  Ilord  of  hosts  ^  chap.  vi.  3.  And 
he  is  said  to  be  holy,  exclusively  of  all  others,  as  this  is  a  di- 
vine perfection,  and  as  he  is  infinitely  and  independently  so, 
O  Lordf  thou  only  art  holy^  Rev.  xv.  4.  and  the  reason  of  this 
is  assigned,  to  wit,  because  he  is  the  only  God ;  holiness  is  his 
very  nature  and  essence ;  There  is  none  holy  as  the  Lord^  for 
there  is  none  besides  him^  1  Sam.  ii.  2.  In  considering  this  di- 
vine perfection,  we  shall  enquire, 

1.  What  we  are  to  understand  by  it.  Holiness  is  that  where- 
fcy  he  is  infinitely  opposite  to  every  thing  that  tends  to  reflect 
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dishonour,  or  reproach,  on  his  divine  perfections  ;  and  espe- 
cially as  he  is  infinitely  opposite  in  his  nature,  will,  and  wbrks, 
to  all  moral  impurity ;  as  his  power  is  o^xised  to  all  natural 
weakness,  his  wisdom  to  the  least  defect  of  understanding  or 
folly,  so  his  holiness  is  opposed  to  all  moral  blemishes,  or  im- 
perfections, which  we  call  sin;  so  that  it  is  not  so  much  one 
single  perfection,  as  the  harmony  6f  all  his  perfections,  as  they 
are  opposed  to  sin  j^  and  therefore  it  is  called,  The  beauty  of 
the  Lord^  Psal.  xxvii.  4.  and  when  the  Psalmist  prays  that  tM 
church  may  be  made  and  dealt  with  as  an  holy  people,  he  says. 
Let  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  our  God  be  upon  ue^  Psal.  xc  17*  It 
is  that  which,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  adds  a  lustre  to  all  his 
other  perfections ;  so  that  if  he  were  not  glorious  in  holiness, 
whatever  else  might  be  said  of  him,  would  tend  rather  to  his 
dishonour  than  his  gilory,  and  the  beauty  of  his  perfections 
would  be  so  sullied  that  they  could  not  be  called  divine :  as 
holiness  is  the  brightest  part  of  the  image  of  God  in  man, 
without  which  nothing  could  be  n^entioned  concerning  him, 
but  what  turns  to  his  reproach,  his  wisdom  woidd  deserve  no 
better  a.  name  than  that  of  subtilty,  his  power  destructive  and 
injurious,  his  zeal  furious  madness ;  so  if  we  separate  holiness 
from  the  divine  nature,  all  other  excellencies  would  be  inglori- 
ous, because  impure. 

2»  We  proceed  to  consider  the  holiness  of  God,  as  glorified 
or  demonstrated  in  various  instances.  ^ 

(1.)  In  his  works.  This  perfection  was  as  emmently  display- 
ed in  the  work  of  creation,  especially  that  of  angels  and  men, 
as  his  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness ;  for  he  made  them  with  a 
perfect  rectitude  of  nature,  without  the  least  spot  or  propensity 
to  sin,  and  with  a  power  to  retain  it ;  so  that  there  was  no  natu- 
ral necessity  laid  on  them  to  sin,  which  might  infer  God  to  be 
the  author  of  it :  and  furthermore,  as  a  moral  expedient  to  pre- 
vent it,  as  well  as  to  assert  his  own  sovereignty,  he  gave  them 
a  law,  which  was  holy,  as  well  as  just  and  good,  and  warned 
them  of  those  dreadful  consequences  that  would  ensue  on  the 
violation  thereof;  as  it  would  render  them  unholy,  deprive  them 
of  his  image,  and  consequently  separate  them  from  him,  and 
render  them  the  objects  of  his  abhorrence ;  and,  to  this  we  may 
add,  that  his  end  in  making  all  other  things  was,  that  his  intel- 
ligent creatures  might  actively  glorify  him,  and  be  induced  to 
holiness.  * 

(2.)  This  divine  perfection  appears  likewise  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  and  of  the  church,  in  all  the  dispensations 
of  his  providence,  either  in  a  way  of  judgment,  or  of  mercy  ; 
therefore  he  shews  his  displeasure  against  nothing  but  sin, 
which  i%  the  only  thing  that  renders  creatures  the  objects  of 
pimishment,  and  all  the  blessings  he  bestows  are  a  motive  to 
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hefineas*  As  far  his  people,  whom  he  hsuh  the  greatest  regsur4 
to,  they  are  described,  as  caUed  to  be  saints^  1  Cor.  i.  2,  and  it  ^ 
is  said  of  the  church  of  Israel,  that  it  was  holiness  tmto  the 
Lordj  Jen  ii*  3«  and  all  his  ordinances  arc  lioly,  and  to  be  en* 
gaged  in  with  such  a  frame  of  spirit^  as  is  agreeable  thereimto ; 
thus  he  says,  I  will  be  sanctified  in  fhem  that  come  nigh  mr, 
I«ev«  X*  3«  and  holiness  becometh  his  house  for  et^er^  Psal*  xciii* 
S*  In  like  manner,  we  are  to  take  an  estimate  of  the  success 
thereof,  when,  through  the  divine  Messing  accompanying  them, 
tfaey  tend  to  promote  internal  holiness  in  those  who  are  en^ 
ga^ed  therein,  whereby  they  are  distinguished  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  sanctiped  by  bis  truths  John.  xvii.  17* 

Object.  It  may  be  objected  by  some,  that  God's  suiTering  sin 
to  enter  into  the  world,  which  he  might  have  prevented,  waa^jt 
reflection  cast  on  his  holiness. 

Angw*  It  must  be  allowed^  that  God  might  have  prevented 
the  first  entrance  of  sin  into  the  world,  by  his  immediate  inter- 
posure,  and  so  have  kept  man  upright,  as  well  as  made  hxm  so| 
yet  lei  it  be  considered,  that  he  was  not  obliged  to  do  this ;  and 
therefore  might,  wijthout  any  reflection  on  his  holiness,  leave  an 
iQBOceiit  creature  to  the  conduct  of  his  own  froe-will,  which 
mi|^  be  tempted,  but  not  forced,  to  sin,  especially  since  he  de» 
signed  to  over-rule  the  event  hereof,  for  the  setting  forth  the 
^9rj  of  aH  his  perfections,  and,  in  an  eminent  degree,  ^lat  of 
his  holiness ;  but  this  will  more  particularly  be  considered  un^ 
der  some  following  answers.* 

FrcMii  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  holiness  of  God,  let 
us  take  occasion  to  behold  and  admire  the  beauty  and  glory 
thereof,  in  all  the  divine  dispensations,  as  he  can  neither  do^ 
nor  enjoin  any  thing  but  what  sets  forth  his  infinite  purity; 
therefore, 

1.  As  he  cannot  be  the  author  of  sin,  so  we  imist  take  hee4 
that  we  do  not  advance  any  doctrines  from  wln^nce  this  conse^ 
quence  may  be  inferred ;  wis  ought  to  be  the  standard  by  which 
they  are  to  be  tried,  as  we  shall  take  occasion  to  observe  in 
several  instances,  and  think  ourselyes  as  much  conee]med  to  ad- 
vance the  gtory  of  this  perfection,  as  of  any  other :  notwitk- 
standing  it  is  one  thing  for  persons  to  piilitate  again^t  what  ap-r 
pears  to  be  a  truth,  by  alleging  this  popular  oQectipn,  that  it 
is  contrary  to  the  holuie^s  of  Qod,  and  another  thing  tp  supr 
port  the  charge  I  this  will  be  particularly  considered,  when 
such-like  objecticMis,  brought  against  the  doctrine  of  predesti- 
nation, and  several,  other  doctrines,  are  answered  in  their  pro- 
per place. 

%m  It  is  an  excellency,  beauty,  and  glory,  in  the  Christian  rf^ 
Ug^fCHi,  which  should  make  us  more  in  love  with  it,  that  it  le^dk 

'  QT»ff .  ycvi.  xvH'  xxi.  and  xxx. 
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to  holiness,  which  was  the  image  of  God  in  man.  All  other 
religions  have  indulged,  led  to,  or  dispensed  with  many  impu- 
rities, as  may  be  observed  in  those  of  the  Mahometans  and 
Pagans ;  and  t)ie  different  religions,  professed  by  them  who  are 
called  Christians,  are  to  be  judged  more  or  less  valuable,  and 
accordingly  to  be  embraced  or  rejected,  as  they  tend  more  or 
less  to  promote  holiness.  And  here  I  cannot  but  observe,  that 
it  is  a  singular  excellency  of  the  Protestant  religion  above  the 
Popish,  that  all  its  'doctrines  and  precepts  have  a  tendency 
thereunto ;  whereas  the  other  admits  of,  dispense^  with,  and 
gives  countenance  to  manifold  impurities ;  as  will  appear,  if 
we  consider  some  of  the  doctrines  held  by  them,  whicn  lead  to 
licentiousness.   As, 

'  (1.)  That  some  sins  are,  in  their  own  nature,  so  small,  that 
they  do  not  deserve  eternal  punishment,  and  therefore  that  sa* 
tisfaction  is  to  be  made  fpr  them,  by  undergoing  some  penan- 
ces enjoined  them  by  the  priest ;  upon  which  condition,  he  gives 
them  absolution,  and  so  discharges  them  from  any  fardier  con* ' 
cem  about  them ;  which  is  certainly  subversive  of  holiness,  as 
well  as  contrary  to  scripture,  which  says,  The  wages  of  sin  is 
deathy  Rom.  vi.  23.  the  word  of  God  knows  no  distinction  be- 
tween mortal  ^nd  venial  sins,  especially  in  the  sense  which  they 
give  thereof. 

(2.)  TTie  doctrine  of  indulgences  and  dispensations  to  sin, 
given  forth  at  a  certain  rate.  This  was  agr%at  matter  of  offence 
to  those  who  took  occasion,  for  it,  among  other  reasons,  to 
separate  from  them  in  the  beginning  of  the  reformation,  where- 
by they  gave  glory  to  the  holiness  of  God,  in  expressing  a  just 
indignation  against  such  vile  practices.  It  is  true  the  Papists 
allege,  in  defence  thereof,  that  it  is  done  in  compassion  to  those, 
whose  natural  temper  leads  theni,  with  impetuous  violence,  to 
those  sins,  which  mey  dispense  with ;  and  that  this  is,  in  some 
respects,  necessary,  in  as  much  as  the  temptations  of  some,  ari- 
sing from  their  condition  in  the  world,  are  greater  than  what 
others  are  liable  to.  But  none  of  these  things  will  exempt  a 
a  person  from  the  gnilt  of  sin,  much  less  warrant  the  practice 
of  those,  who  hereby  encourage  them  to  coipmit  \U 

(3.)  Another  doctrine  maintained  by  them  is,  thsit  the  law  of 
God,  as  conformed  to  human*  laws,  respects  only  outward,  or 
overt-acts,  as  they  are  generally  called,  and  not  the  heart,  or 
principle,  from  whence  they  proceed  ;  and  therefore  that  con-: 
cupiscence,  or  the  corruption  of  nature,  which  is  the  impure 
fountain,  from  whence  all  sins  proceed,  comes  not  under  the 
cognisance  of  the  divine  law,  nor  exposes  us  to  any  degree  of 

Eunishment ;  and  that  either  because  they  suppose  it  unavoida^ 
le,  or  else  because  every  sin  is  an  act,  and  not  a  habit^  the 
off-Spring,  or  effect  of  lust,  which,  when  (as  they  pervert  the 
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-words  of  the  apostle)  it  has  conceived^  brings  firth  sin  ;  and 
9in^  xohen  it  is  finished^  bringeth  firth  death^  James  i.  15.  where- 
as the  spring  of  defiled  actions  is,  in  reality,  more  corrupt  and 
abominable  than  the  actions  themselves,  how  much  soever  ac- 
tual sins  may  be  supposed  to  be  more  scandalous  and  pernicious 
to  the  world,  as  they  are  more  visible  j  if  the  fruit  be  corrupt, 
the  tree  that  brings  forth  must  be  much  more  so ;  and  though 
.  diis  is  not  so  discernible  by  others,  yet  it  is  abhorred  and  pun- 
ished by  a  jealous  God,  who  searches  the  heart  and  the  reins ; 
therefore  this  doctrine  is  contrary  to  his  holiness* 

(4s)  The  merit  of  good  works,  and  our  justification  thereby, 
is  a  reflection  on  this  divine  perfection ;  as  it  makes  way  for 
boasting,  and  is  inconsistent  with  that  humility,  which  is  the 
main  ingredient  in  holiness ;  and  casts  the  highest  reflection  on 
Christ's  satisfaction,  which  is  the  greatest  expedient  for  the  set- 
ting forth  the  holiness  of  God,  as  it  argues  it  not  to  have  been 
absolutely  necessary,  and  substitutes  our  imperfect  works  in 
'the  room  thereof. 

(5.)  Another  doctrine,  which  is  contrary  to  the  holiness  of 
GckI,  b  that  of  purgatory,  and  prayers  for  die  dead,  which  they 
are  as  tenacious  of,  as  Demetrius,  and  his  fellow-craftsmen, 
were  of  the  image  of  D^iana,  at  Ephesus,  the  destruction  where- 
of would  endanger  the^r  craft.  Acts  xix.  25,  27.  so,  if  this  doc* 
trine  should  be  disregarded,  it  would  bring  no  small  detriment 
to  them,'  But  that  which  renders  it  most  abominable,  is,  that 
it  extenuates  the  demerit  of  sin,  and  supposes  it  possible  for 
others  to  do  that  for  them  by  their  prayers,  which  tney  neglect- 
ed to  do  whilst  they  were  alive,  who,  from  this  presumptuous 
supposidon,  did  not  see  an  absolute  necessity  of  holiness  to  sal- 
vation. These,  and  many  oth^  doctrines,  which  might  have 
been  mentioned,  cast  the  highest  reflection  on  the  holiness  of 
God,  and  not  only  evince  the  justice  and  necessity  of  the  refor- 
mation, but  oblige,  us  to  maintain  the  contrary  doctrines. 

If  it  be  objected,  by  way  of  reprisal,  that  there  are  many  doc- 
trines, which  we  maintain,  that  lead  to  licentiousness,  I  hope 
•we  shall  be  able  .to  exculpate  ourselves ;  but  this  we  reserve  tor 
its  proper  place,  that  we  may  avoid  the  repetition  of  things, 
Kirbich  we  shall  be  obliged  to  insist  on  elsewhe-  e. 

3.  Let  us  not  practically  deny,  or  cast  contempt  on  this  di- 
Yine  perfection ;  which  we  may  be  said  to  do. 

(1.)  When  we  live  without  God  in  the  world,  as  though  we 
were  under  no  obligation  to  holiness.  The  purity  of  the  divine 
nature  is  proposed  m  scripture,  not  only  as  a  motive,  but,  so  far 
as  conformity  to  it  is  possible,  as  an  exemplar  of  holiness :  and 
therefore  we  are  exhorted  to  be  holy,  not  only  because  he  is 
hoh/y  but  as  he  is  holy^  1  Pet.  i.  15, 16«  or  so  far  as  the  image 
of  God  in  man  consists  therein  ;  therefore  thev  who  live  with- 
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out  Grodin  the  world,  being  alienatedfrom  ku  life^  viz.  hifho^ 
tinessj  and  fftving  themselves  over  unto  lascrotimsness^  to  wort 
all  uncleanness  xvith  greediness^  regard  not  the  holiness  of  his 
nature  or  law.  'rtiese  sin  presumptuously,  and  accordingly,  are 
said  to  reproach  the  Lord^  Numb^  xv.r  30.  as  though  he  was  vt 
God  that  had  pleasure  in  wickedness  ;  or  if  they  eonclttde  hiia 
to  be  infinitely  offended  with  it,  they  regard  not  the  conse- 
quence of  being  the  objects  of  his  displeasure^  and  fieiy  indig^^ 
Ration. 

(2.^  Men  reflect  on  the  holiness  of  God  when  they  complain 
of  religion,  as  though  it  were  too  strict  and  setere  a  thing;  a 
yoke  mat  sits  very  uneasy  upon  them,  which  thej'*  resolve  to 
keep  at  the  greatest  distance  from,  especially  unless  they  may 
have  some  abatements  made,  or  indulgence  pven,  to  live  in  the 
commission  of  some  beloved  lusts.  These  cannot  bear  a  faith-* 
fill  reprover  :  thus  Ahab  hated  Micaiah,  because  he  didnotpro^ 
phesy  good  conc^ning  kim^  but  evil;  and  the  people  did  not 
like  to  hear  of  the  holiness  of  God  y  therefore  they  desi^  thlrt 
ihe  prophets  would  cause  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  to  cease  beforer 
thenij  Isa.  xxx.  11.  and  to  this  we  may  add, 

(3.)  They  do,  in  effect,  deny  or  despise  this  attribute,  who- 
entertain  an  enmity  or  prejudice  against  holiness  in  ethers, 
whose  conversation  is  not  only  blameless,  but  exemplary ;  sadih 
make  use  of  the  word  saint,  as  a  term-  of  reproach,  as  though: 
holiness  were  not  only  a  worthless  thing,*  But  a  blemish  or  dis* 
paragement  to  the  pattire  of  man,  a  stain  on  his  character,  and 
to  be  avoided  by  all  who  have  any  regard  to  their  reptttatiouy 
or,  at  least  as  though  reli^on  were  no  other  than  hypocrisy,  and 
much  more  soj  when  it  shines  brightest  in  the  conversation  of 
those  who  esteem  it  their  greatest  ornament.  What  is  this,  but- 
io  spurn  at  the  hoUness  of  God,  by  endeavourmg  to  bring  that 
into  contempt,  which  is  his  image  and  delight^ 

XIII.  God  is  most  just.^    This  attribute  differs  but  litde 
from  that  of  holiness,  though  sometimes  they  are  thus  distin-* 
guished ;  as  holiness  is  the  contrariety,  or  opposition  of  his  na-- 
ture  to  sin,  justice  is  an  eternal  and  visible  display  thereof ;  and,* 
in  particular,  >*''hen  God  is  said  to  be  jUst,  he  is  considered  as 
tiie  ^^ovemor  o5  the  world ;  and  therefore  when  he  appears  ia^ 
the  glory  of  his  justice,  he  bears  the  character  of' a  judge;  ac- 
cordingly it  is  said  concerning  him.  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  aW 
the  earth  do  right?  Gen.  xviii.  25.  and  he  is  said,  without  Pc* 
spect  of  persons^  to  fudge  according  to  every  mar^sworky  1  Pet. 
i.  17*  Now  the  justice  of  God  is  sometimes  taken  for  his  faith* 
fulness,  which  is  a  doing  justice  to  his  word;  but  this  will  be 
more  particularly  considered,  when  we  speak  of  him  as  abun* 
dant  in  truth.     Biit,  according  to  the  most  common  and  knowi»> 
sense  #f  the  word,,  it  is  taken  either  for  his  disposing,  or  hi&rdis--^ 
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iribtttive  justice ;  the  fonner  is  that  whereby  his  holiness  shines 
fdrdi  in  ail  the  dispensations  of  his  providence,  as  all  his  ways 
igre  equal,  of  What  kind  soever  they  be ;  the  latteV,  to  wit,  his 
distributive  justice,  consists  either  in  rewarding  or  punisMnj^, 
and  so  is  Svyled  ei^er  remunerative  or  vindictive ;  in  these  two 
respects,  we  shall  more  particularly  consider  this  attribute. 

1.  The  jhstice  of  God,  as  giving  rewards  to  his  creatures  ; 
this  he  may  be  said  to  do,  without  supposing  the  persons,  who 
are  Ae  subjects  thereof,  to  have  done  any  thing  by  which  they 
have  merited  tfiem :  we  often  find,  in  scripture,  that  the  hea^ 
veniy  glory  is  set  forth  as  a  reward.  Mat*  x«  41, 42.  and  1  Cor. 
ill.  14.  and  it  is  called,  a  crown  of  righteousness^  which  the  Lordy 
the  righteous  jttdge^shaU  give  at  that  day^  2  Tim.  iv.  8.  to  wit, 
when  he  appears,  in  the  glory  of  his  justice,  to  judge  the  world 
in  righteousness ;  and  it  is  also  said,  that  it  is  a  righteous  thing 
t»ith  Cod  to  recompense  to  his  people  who  are  troubled^  resty 
when  the  Lord  shall  be  revealed  from  heaven^  2  Thess.  i.  6.  7* 
But,  for  the  understanding  such  like  expressions,  I  humbly  con- 
ceive, diat  they  import  the  necessary  and  inseparable  connex- 
ion that  there  is  between  grace  wrought  in  us,  and  glory  con- 
ferred upon  us :  it  is  called,  indeed,  a  reward,  or  a  crown  of 
righteousness,  to  encourage  us  to  duty ;  but,  without  supposing 
diat,  what  we  do  has  any  thing  meritorious  in  it.  If  we  our- 
selves are  less  than  the  least  of  all  God's  mercies,  then  the  best 
actions  put  forth  by  us  must  be  so,  for  ^e  action  cannot  have 
more  honour  ascribed  to  it  than  the  agent ;  or  if,  as  our  Saviour 
naysy  when  we  have  done  ally  we  must  say^  we  are  unprofitable 
servantSy  Luke  xyii.  10.  and  that  sincerely,  and  not  in  a  way  of 
compliment,  as  some  Popish  writers  understand  it,  consistently 
with  their  doctrine  of  the  merit  of  good  works,  we  must  con- 
dbde  that  it  is  a  reward  not  of  debt,  but  of  grace ;  and  therefore 
Ae  word  is  taken  in  a  less  proper  sense.  It  is  not  a  bestowing 
m  blessing  purchased  by  us,  but  for  us^  Christ  is  the  purchaser, 
we  are  the  receivers ;  it  is  strictly  and  properly  the  reward  of 
his  merit,  but,  in  its  application,  the  gift  of  bis  grace. 

2.  There  is  his  vindictive  justice,  whereby  he  punishes  sin, 
as  an  injury  offered  to  his  divine  perfections,  an  afirbnt  to  hh 
Boverdignty,  a  reflection  on  his  holiness,  and  a  violation  of  his 
law,  for  which  he  demands  satisfaction,  and  inflicts  punishment, 
proportioned  to  the  nature  of  the  crime,  which  he  continues  to 
do,  till  satisfaction  be  given :  this  is  called,  his  visiting  iniquity y 
Deut*  V.  9.  or  visiting  for  i7,  Jen  v.  9*  and  it  is  also  called,  his 
setting  his  face  against  a  person,  and  cutting  him  off  from 
amongst  his  peopky  Lev.  xvii.  10.  and  when  he  does  tnis,  hi» 
wrath  is  compared  to  flames  of  fire ;  it  is  called,  The  fire  of  his 

jetMlousyy  Zeph«  if  18.  and  they,  who  are  tile  objects  hereof,  are 
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said  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God;  who  is  a  con^tmhtg 
JirCj  Heb.  x«  31.  compared  with  chap,  xii*  29* 
•    But  diat  we  may  farther  consider  now  God  giorifies  this  per- 
fection, ielnd  thereby  shews  his  infinite  hatred  of  sin,  we  may  ob-* 
serve, 

.(1.)  An  eminent  instance  thereof  in  his  inflicting  that  pun- 
ishment that  was  due  to^our  sins,  on  the  person  of  Christ  our 
Surety.  It  was,  indeed,  the  highest  act  of  condescending  grace 
that  he  was  willing  to  be  charged  with,  or  to  have  the  iniquity 
of  his  people  laid  upon  him ;  but  it  was  the  greatest  display  of 
vindictive  justice,  that  he  was  accordingly  punished  for  it,  as 
he  is  said  to  be  made  sin  for  us^  who  knew  no  sin^  2  Cor*  v.  21* 
and  accordingly  God  gives  a  commission  to  the  sword  of  his 
justice,  to  awake  and  exert  itself,  in  an  uncommon  manner, 
against  him,  the  man  hisfelloWj  Zec)i*  xiii.  7«  In  this  instance, 
satisfaction  is  not  only  demanded,  but  fully  given,  in  which  it 
difFers  from  all  the  other  displa3rs  of  vindictive  justice ;  but  of 
this,  more  will  be  considered  under  some  following  answers.* 

(?.)  The  vindictive  justice  of  God  punishes  sin  in  the  per- 
sons of  finally  impenitent  sinners  in  hell,  where  a  demand  of 
satisfaction  is  perpetually  made,  but  can  never  be  given,  which 
is  the  reason  of  the  eternity  of  the  punishment  inflicted,  which 
is  called,  everlasting  destruction^  from  the  presence  of  the  Lordy 
and  from  the  glory  of  his  power  ^  2  Thes.  i.  9.  this  we  shall  also 
,  have  occasion  to  msist  on  more  largely,  under  a  following  an- 
answer.f 

In  these  two  instances,  punishment  is  taken  in  a  strict  and 
proper  sense  :  but  there  is,  indeed,  another  sense,  in  which  ma- 
ny evils  are  inflicted  for  sins  committed,  which,  though  fre- 
quently called  punishments,  yet  the  word  is  taken  in  a  less  pro- 
per sense,  to  wit,  when  believers,  who  are  justified  upon  the 
account  of  the  satisfaction  which  Christ  has  given  for  their 
sins,  are  said  to  be  punished  for  them;  as  when  it  is  said, 
ThoUy  our  Gody  hast  punished  us  less  than  our  iniquities  de* 
fierve^  Ezra  ix.  13.  and  if  his  children  forsake  my  laWj  and  keep 
not  my  commandments^  then  will  I  visit  their  transgression 
ivith  the  rod^  and  their  iniquity  with  stripes;  neverthelessy  my, 
loving  kindness  wilt  I  not  utterly  take  from  him^  Psal.  Ixxxix. 
30,-31.  and  the  prophet,  speaking  of  some,  for  whom  God 
would  execute  judgment,  and  be  favourable  to  them  in  the  end, 
so  that  they  should  behold  his  righteousness ;  yet  he  represents 
them,  as  bearing  the  indignation  of  the  Lordy  because  they  had 
sinned  against  Aim,  M icaji  vii.  9.  And,  as  these  evils  are  ex- 
ceedingly afflictive,  being  oftentimes  attended  with  a  sad  ap- 
prehension and  fear  of  the  wrath  of  God ;  so  they  are  called 

*  The  Qtiest.  xliv.  and  IrxL  f  QucmL  xxix.  tmd  Ixxix. 
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i^uxiishiiients,  because  sin  is  the  cau^  of  them  :  yet  they  diifer 
rom  punishment  in  its  most  proper  sense,  as  but  now  mention- 
ed, in  that,  though  justice  inflicts  evils  on  them  for  sin,  yet  it 
doth  not  herein  demand  satisfaction,  for  that  is  supposed  to 
have  been  given,  inasmuch  as  they  are  considered  as  justified; 
and,  to  sfTeak  with  reverence,  it  is  hot  agreeable  to  the  nature 
of  justice  to  demand  satisfaction  twice*  Nevertheless,  it  is  one 
thing  for  God  really  to  demand  it,  and  another  thing  for  be- 
Iiev^:rs  to  apprehend  or  conclude  that  such  a  demand  is  made ; 
this  they  may  often  do,  as  questioning  whether  they  are  believ- 
ers, or  in  a  justified  state  :  however,  God's  design,  in  these  af- 
flictive dispensations,  is  to  humble  them  greatly,  and  shew  them 
the  demerit  of  sin,  whatever  he  determines  shall  be  the  conse- 
quence thereof* 

Moreover,  the  persons,  who  are  the  subjects  of  this  punish- 
ment, are  considered  not  as  enemies,  but  as  children,  and  there- 
fore the  objects  of  his  love,  at  the  same  time  that  his  hand  is 
heavy  upon  them ;  for  which  reason  some  have  called  them  cas- 
tigatory  punishments,  agreeably  to  what  the  apostle  saith,  Wuofn 
the  Lord  lovtth  he  chasieneth  ;  and  &at  herein  he  dealeth  with 
them  as  with  sonSy  Heb*  xii.  6,  7. 

From  what  has  been  said,  concerning  the  justice  of  God  in 
rewarding  or  punishing,  we  may  infer, 

U  Since  die  heavenly  blessedness  is  called  a  reward,  to  de- 
noU:  its  connexion  with  grace  and  duty,  let  no  one  presumptu- 
ously expect  one  without  the  other :  the  crown  is  not  to  be  put 
upon  the  head  of  any  one,  but  him  that  runs  the  'Christian 
race  ;  and  it  is  a  certain  truth,  that  without  holiness  no  man 
ahaJl  see  the  Lord^  chap*  xii.  14. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  as  this  is  a  reward  of  grace,  found- 
ed on  Christ's  purchase,  let  us  take  heed  that  we  do  not  as- 
cribe that  to  our  performances,  which  is  wholly  founded  on 
Christ's  merit.  Let  every  thing  that  may  be  reckoned  a  spur 
to  diligence,  in  the  idea  of  a  reward,  be  apprehended  and  im- 
proved by  us,  to  quicken  and  excite  us  to  duty ;  but  whatever 
there  is  of  praise  and  glory  therein,  let  that  be  ascribed  to 
Christ ;  so  mat  when  we  consider  the  heavenly  blessedness  in 
this  view,  let  us  say,  as  the  angels,  together  with  that  blessed 
company  who  are  joined  with  them,  are  represented,  speaking. 
Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain^  to  receive  power ^  richest ^ 
wisdom^  and  strength^  and  honour  j  and  glory  ^  and  blessings  Rev. 
T.  12.  It  is  the  price  that  he  paid  which  gives  it  the  character 
of  a  reward  and  therefore  the  glory  of  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
him. 

2.  From  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  vindictive  jus- 
tice of  God  inflicting  punishments  on  his  enemies,  let  us  learn 
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the  evil  and  heinous  nature  of  sin,  and  so  take  warning  thereby, 
that  we  may  not  expose  ourselves  to  the  same  or  like  judg- 
ments. How  deplorable  is  the  condition  of  those,  who  have 
contracted  a  debt  for  which  they  can  never  satisfy !  who  are 
said,  to  drink  of  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty  ^tuhich  is  poured  out^ 
without  mixture^  into  the  cup  of  his  indignation^  Job  xxi.  20» 
compared  y^ith  Rev.  xiv.  10.  Tl;iis  should  induce  us  to  fly 
from  the  wrath  to  come,  and  to  make  a  right  improvement  of . 
the  price  of  redemption  which,  was  given  by  Chnst,  to  deliver 
his  people  from  it. 

'  3.  Believers,  who  are  delivered  from  the  vindictive  justice 
of  God,  have  the  highest  reason  for  thankfulness  ;  and  it  is  a 
very  great  encoiungement  to  them,  under  all  the  afflictive  evils, 
which  they  endure,  that  the  most  bitter  ingredients  are  taken 
out  of  then).  It  is  true,  they  are  not  in  themselves  jo^ou^,  but 
grievous  ;  nevertheless^  afterwards  they  yield  the  peaceable  fruit 
of  righteousness  to  them^  who  are  exercised  thereby^  Heb.  xii. 
11.  and  let  us  not  presume  without  ground,  but  ^ve  diligence, 
that  we  may  conclude  that  these  are  the  dispensations  of  a  re- 
conciled Father,  who  corrects  xvith  Judgment  not  in  anger^  lest 
he  should  bring  us  to  nothings  Jer.  x.  24*  It  will  afford  gr^ 
matter  of  comfort,  if  we  can  say,  that  he  is,  at  the  same  time^  a 
Just  Gody  and  a  Saviour j  Isa.  xlv.  21.  and,  as  one  observes, 
though  he  punishes  for  sin,  yet  it  is  not  with  the  punishment  of 
sin.  . 

XIV.  God  is  most  merciful  and  gracious,  long-suffering,'* 
and  abundant  in  goodness,  all  which  perfections  are  mentioned 
together  in  Exod.  xxxiv.  r.  and  we  shall  first  consider  his 
goodness,  which,  in  some  respects,  includes  the  other,  though 
in  others  it  is  distinguished  from  them,  as  will  be  more  pard- 
cularly  observed.  This  being  one  of  his  communicable  perfec- 
tions, we  may  conceive  of  it,  by  comparing  it  with  that  good* 
ness  which  is  in  the  creature,  while  we  separate  from  it  aJl  the 
imperfections  thereof,  by  which  means  we  may  arrive  to  some 
idea  of  it. 

Therefore  persons  are  denominated  good,  as  having  all  thos^ 
perfections  that  belong  to  their  nature,  which  is  the  most  large 
and  extensive  sense  of  goodness ;  or  else  it  is  taken  in  a  moral 
sense,  and  so  it  consists  in  the  rectitude  of  their  nature,  as  Mre 
call  a  holy  nian  a  good  man;  or  lastly,  it  is  taken  for  one  wiio 
is  beneficent,  or  communicatively  good,  and  so  it  is  the  same 
with  benignity.  Now  to  apply  this  to  die  ^roodness  of  God^  it 
either  includes  in  it  all  his  perfections,  or  his  holiness  in  par- 
ticular, or  else  his  being  disposed  to  impart  or  communicaete 
those  blessings  to  his  creatures,  that  they  stand  in  need  of,  in 
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wliich  sense  we  are  here  to  understand  it  as  distinguished  from 
his  other  perfecticxis* 

This  goodness  of  God  supposes  that  he  has,  in  himself^  an 
infinite  and  inexhaustible  treasure  of  ail  blessedness,  enough  to 
fill  all  things,  and  to  make  his  creatures  completely  happy. 
This  he  had  from  all  eternity,  before  tliere  was  any  object  in 
which  it  might  be  displayed,  or  any  act  of  power  put  forth  to 
produce  one.  It  is  this  the  Psalmist  intends,  when  he  says, 
Psah  cxix.  68.  Thou  art  good^  and  when  he  adds,  thou  ddtst 
goad;  as  the  fonper  implies  his  being  good  in  himself,  the  lat- 
ter denotes  his  being  so  to  his  creatures* 

Before  we  treat  of  this  perfection  in  particular,  we  shall  ob- 
serve the  difference  that  there  is  between  goodness,  mercy^ 
grace,  and  patience,  which,  though  they  all  are  included  in  the 
divide  benignity,  and  imply  in  them  the  communication  of 
some  favours  that  tend  to  the  creatures  advantage,  as  well  as 
the  glory  of  God,  yet  they  may  be  distinguished  with  respect 
to  the  objects  thereof:  thus  goodness  considers  its  object,  aa 
indigent  and  destitute  of  all  things,  and  so  it  communicates 
those  blessings  that  it  stands  in  need  of.  Mercy  considers  ita 
object  as  miseraUe,  therefore,  though  an  innocent  creature  be 
the  object  of  the  divine  bounty  and  goodness,  it  is  only  a  fall-* 
en,  miserable,  and  undone  creature,  that  is  an  object  of  com- 
passion. And  grace  is  mercy  displayed  freely,  therefore  it3 
object'  is  considered  not  only  as  misenible,  but  unworthy ;  how- 
ever, though  the  sinner's  misery,  and  worthiness  of  pity,  may 
be  distinguished,  these  two  ideas  cannot  be  separated,  inas- 
much as  that  wluch  renders  him  miserable,  denominates  him 
ait  the  same  time  guilty,  since  misery  is  inseparably  comiected 
withguih,  and  no  one  is  miserable  as  a  creature,  but^as  asm- 
ser;  therefore  we  are  considered  as  unworthy  of  mercy,  and 
ao  the  objects  of  divine  grace,  which  id  mercy  extended  freely, 
to  those  who  have  rendered  themselves  unworthy  of  it/  And 
patience,  or  long-suffering,  is  the  suspending  deserved  fury, 
or  the  ccmtinuing  to  bestow  underserved  favours,  a  lengthen- 
ing out  of  our  tranquillity ;  these  attributes  are  to  be  cpnsidcr- 
ed  b  particular.    And, 

1.  Of  the  goodness  of  God.  As  God  was  infinite  in  power 
from  all  eternity,  before^  there  was  any  display  thereof,  or  act 
of  omnipotency  put  forth ;  he  was  eternally  good,  before  there 
was  any  communication  of  Kis  bounty,  or  any  creature,  \^ 
^vfaich  it  might  be  imparted ;  so  that  the  first  display  of  thx^ 
perfection  was  in  giving  being  to  all  things,  which  were  the  ob- 
jects of  hb  bounty  and  goodness,  as  well  as  the  effects  of  Iw 
power;  and  all  the  excellencies,  or  advantages,  which  one 
creature  hath  above  another,ai'e  as  so  many  streams  flowing  from 
Vol.  I.  '  Y       ' 
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this  {oMtitSdttf  He  givetA  to  idly  ^fe  and  breiAh^  and  all  thing^f 
Acts  zvii.  2S*  (a) 

,  2.  The  mercy  of  God,  whkli  considers  its  object  as  misera^ 
ble«  is  illustrated  by  all  those  distressing  circumstances,  that 
render  sinners  ^  objects  of  compassion*  Are  all,  by  naturcy 
bond-slaves  to  sin  and  Satan  ?  It  is  mercy  that  sets  them  frec^ 
dcltv^r9  thenij  wh6y  throughjear  of  deaths  were  all  their  Rfir' 
time  subject  to  bondag^i  Heb.  lu  L5«  Are  we  all,  by  nature^ 
dead  in  £n,  unable  to  do  what  is  spiritually  good,  alienated 
from  the  life  of  God?  Was  our  condition  miserable^  as  being 
without  God  in-  the  worid,  and  without  hope :  like  the  poor 
infant,  mentioned  by  the  prophet,  cast  out  in  the  openjiek^  to* 


as 


,  {a)  Ail  the  good  wboch  we  behold  in  Creation,  Providence^  and  redemptioi^ 
iiows  from  gDwloeas  in  God,  and  are  the  proo&  of  thi«  attribute.  If  ail  the  eriU 
i«1iich  we  discover,  springs  from  the  Uberty  g^ven  to  ^neatures  to  oonfisrm,  or 
not,  to  the  revealed  wiU;  orif  aUraoraleviibeproduotiveofgood,Mer0«arfi^ 
tr  heing  r^tununetlf  then  the  evil^  which  exists,.  13  nq  exception  to  the  proofii  o^ 
Divine  goodiiess.  What  Dl^ty  now  is,  lie  alwa}*8  was ;  he  has  not  dmred  bm 
goodness;  he  is  not  a  contpounded  being ;  his  gtxxhiess  tKerfffore  be)onga  to  his 
(^Menoe.  Iii»  goodness  has  been  diatinguished  into  mtmanent  and  ^ommimieatwt. 
"fhe  latief  discovers  to  us  tho  finmer,*  but  his  commimicative  goodness,  thought 
flowih|^  in  ten  thousand  sUreams,  and  incalcuh^le^  i»  less  than  his  immanent^ 
which  IS  an  eternal  fountain  of  excellency. 

bfinite  knowled^  discerns  things  as  they  are,  and  a  perfect  beia^  will  estoeHi 
that  to  be  best,- which  is  so  v,  God  tnerefore  discerns,  aixi  esteems  ius  own  imma^ 
flflttt  goodness  as  infinitely  exceeding  all  the  good,  which  appears  in  his  woika^ 
for  the  excellency  in  these  is  but  an  imperfect  representatian  of  himself  The 
liappiness  ofDei^must  consist  consequently  in  his  own  seU^-complaocncy;  Ar 
ffiadb  ail  rhingrrfir  hitpCaoiUrty  offflofy,  but  they  are  only  so  ht  pleasi^g^  as  thqf 
reflect  his  own  picture  to  himself.  Tet  when  we  suppose  Dei^  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  motiiies,  we  are  ever  in  danger  of  erring. 

Divine  commanicative  piodness  nas  been  termed  hnemtenfiivibetk  m  iiitentioii^ 
ienefcence  when  carried  into  effect.  This  is  nearly  the  same  as  moral  rectUuthp 
beeaUBe  the  govenunent  6f  the  Universe  must,- that  it  may  produce  the  good  of 
the  whole,  be  administered  in  ri^ teousnesSr  The  correct  admbiistratianof  jua» 
tice  in  .rewardinr  every  good,*  if  there  be  merit  in  a  creature,  and  puni^iing^ 
every  evil  is  no  less  an  ettect  of  benevolence,  than  the  conferring  (x  benefit^- 
which  Are  p*ine^  gratiUtous.  In  like  manner  the  punishment  of  ofif^iiders  in  civi^ 
aoeiety  has  for  its- object.^ncra}  utility,  whether  we  imagine  the  power  whic^ 
,}lidgea  and  infiicts,'  to  spring  fiom  the  social  compact,  or  to  have  b^  ixt6aaati 
of  God. 

The  cutting  off  of  flagrant  offenders,  ar  by  the  deluge;'  tlie  destraetson  of 
aodcm;  &c«'  1^  been  obviously  designed  to  prevent  the  spreadhig  contagimi  of 
sin.  But  there  is  a  time  <q>pomted,  unto  which  all  things  are  tendinfip,  and  unto 
i^hich  men  generally  refer  the  wrongsT  they  sustain,  in  whicH^pcHect  justice  shatt* 
De  administered.-  Some  attributes  of  Deity  seeih  to  be  ground  of  teiTor,'aniI 
ethers  of  l6ve;  but  Gtod  is  oile;  he  is  subject  to  no  perturbation  of  xmnd ;  hir 
^ffirath  and  indijgnaticm  are  but  other  terms  fur  his  steady  and  uncJMmgc^ife 
^odness,  bearing  down  the  evil,  which  sinful  creatures  opfKise  to  his  pUipoiB 
gf  eeneral  advantage.  Those  acts  of  justice  wluch  are  accounted  by  the  ^^tf 
lb  be  imnecessaiy  severity,  are  deemed,  by  ^orified  saints  and  aiigela»  ths  ^bdi 
X9f  that  goodness,  which  they  make  the  subject  of  their  Hallelujahs.  Thus  tlie 
highest  proof  of  God*s  gnxxmess  consisted  m  his  not  sparine  his  own  Son,  nor 
abating  any  thiiMp  from  tlie  demands  of  his  law.  After  \)bim  aB  hopes  that  Divinr 
goodness  shaU'fiivottr  ^  fimdiy  unpenitent  muat  be  utterly  Taitiv 
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the  bathing  of  our  persmo^  whom  no  ej/e  pitied  f  it  was  mercf 
that  said  to  usy  iive^  Ezek.  xvL  4,  5,  6«  accordfaigly  God  i». 
said  to  h^e  remembered  us  in  our  low  esUUe^Jbr  his  mercy  en*' 
durethfir  e^er^  PsaL  cxxxvi*  23. 

The  mercy  of  God  is  either  comtnon  or  special ;  common 
mercy  gives  aU  the  outward  convenienciea  ot  this  life,  which 
are  bestowed  without  distinction;  as  he  causes  his  stm  to  ri^f 
on  the  evil  and  the  goody  and  sendeth  rain  gn  the  just  and  otp 
the  unjusty  M atth«  v«  45*  so  it  is  said,  his  tender  mercies  are 
<n»er  aUhis  works^  Psal*  cxlv.  9.  but  bis  special  mercy  is  that 
which  hfi  bestows  on,  or  has  reserved  for  the  heirs  of  salvation, 
which  he  communicates  to  them  in  a  covenant  way,  in  and 
through  a  Mediator ;  so  the  aposde  speaks  of  God^  as  the  Fa- 
ther ojf'^ur  Lord  Jesus  Christy  the  Father  of  mercies^  and  th0 
God  of  aU  comforty  2  Cor.  i«  3. 

3.  As  God  is  said  to  be  merciful,  or  to  extend  compassioQ 
to  the  miserable,  so  he  doth  this  freely,  and  accordingly  is  said 
to  be  gracious;  and  as  grace  is  free,  so  it  is  sovereign,  and  be- 
stowed in  a  discriminating  way  \  that  is  given  to  one  which  he 
denies  to  another,  and  only  because  it  is  his  pleasure :  thus 
%7cy%  one  of  Christ's  disciples,  Lord^  how  is  it  that  thou  fvUt 
manifest  thyself  unto  us,  and  not  unto  the  world  f  John  xiv*  22. 
And  our  Saviour  himself  glorifies  God  for  the  display  of  his 

Eiee,  in  such  a  way,  when  he  says,  I  thank  thee,  0  Father^ 
rd  ofheaoen  and  earthy  because  thou  hast  hid  these  thinge 
from  the  wise  andprudent^  and  hast  revealed  them  unto-  babes  / 
and  considers  this  as  the  result  of  his  sovereign  will,  when  h^ 
ai^,  even  ^o  Father^  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sights  Matth* 
xi»  25, 26.  Now  the  discriminating  grace  of  God  appears  in 
teveral  instances ;  as, 

ri«)  In  that  he  should  extend  salvation  to  men,  rather  diaa 
to  fallen  angels ;  so  our  Saviour  took  not  on  him  the  na^re  of 
angelsj  but  the  seed  ofAbrahamj  because  he  designed  to  save 
tike  one,  and  to  reserve  the  other,  in  chains,  under  daftness^ 
unto  the  Judgment  of  the  great  day,  Heb,  ii.  16.  compared  with 
Jude  ver#  6.  And  among  men,  only  some  are  made  partakeri 
of  this  invaluable  blessing,  which  all  were  equally  unwbrthy^ 
at;  and  their  number  is  comparatively  very  small,  therefore 
|hey  are  called  a  little  flock,  and  the  gate,  through  which  they 
enter,  is  strait,  and  the  way  narrow  that  leads  to  life,  and  few 
there  be  that  find  it,  Luke  xiL  32*  compared  with  Matth*  vii^ 
13, 14.  Ana  there  are  many  who  make  %  considerable  figure 
m  the  worid,  for  riches,  honours,  great  t^atural  abilities,  ber 
stowed  by  common  providence,  tl^at  are  destitute  of  special 
g;race,  while  others,  who  are  poor^  and  despised  in  the  world^ 
arc  called,  and  saved ;  the  apostle  observed  it  to  be  so  in  his 
^1^,  when  he  says,  nqt  many  mighty^  not  ntany  nghk^  are  fqlk 
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edi'  but  God  hath  chosen,  the  foolish  thing's  of  the  w9rU  to  con- 
found the  rvise^  and  the  weak  thing's  of  the  world  to  confound 
the  things  that  are  mighty^  and  base  things  of  the  worlds  and 
things  which  are  defipised  hath  Godchosetij  yea^  things  ttiat  are 
notj  to  bring  to  nought  things  that  are^  1  Cor-  i*  ^6,  2r,  28. 

(2.)  In  several  things  relating  to  the  internal  m^anfi,  where- 
by he  fits  and  disposes  men  tor  salvation :  thus  the  work  of 
conversion  is  an  eminent  instance  of  discriminating  grace,  for 
herein  he  breaks  through,  and  overcomes,  that  reluctancy  and 
opposition,  which  corrupt  natjure  makes  against  it;  subdues 
the  enmity  and  rebellion  that  was  in  the  heart  of  man,  works  a 
^  powerful  change  in  the  will,  wliereby  he  subjects  it  to  himsel£| 
which  work  is  contrary  to  the  natural  biass  and  inclinatioa 
thereof;  and  that  which  renders  this  grace  more  illustrious,  is^ 
that  many,  of  those  who  are  tlius  converted,  were,  before  this, 
notorious  sinners ;  some  have  been  blasphemers^  persecutorfj 
and  injurious^  as  the  apostle  says  concerning  himself  before 
his  conversion,  and  concludes  himself  to  have  been  the  chief 
of  sinners;  and  tells  us,  how  he  shut  up  many  of  the  saints  in 
prison^  and,  when  they  were  put  to  death,  ^  gave  his  voice 
against  them;  punished  them  often  in  every  synagogue,  offhd 
compelled  them  to  blaspheme^  and,  being  exceedingbf  against 
them,  persecuted  them  unto  strange  cities,  1  Tim*  i«  13,  I.5. 
copnared  with  Acts  xxvu  10,  11.     But  you  will  say,  he  was, 
in  otner  respects,  a  moral  man ;  therefore  he  gives  an  instance 
elsewhere  of  some  who  were  far  otherwise,  whom  he  puts  in 
mind  of  their  having  been  fornicators,  idolaters,  adulterers,  ef 
fendnate,,  abusers  of  themselves  with  manAind,  thieves,  coveUmSj 
drunkards,  revilers,  extortioners^  such,  s^lys  he,  were  some  of 
you;  but  ye  are  rvashed,  but  ye  are  sanctified,  but  ye  arejusti^ 
fied*     Moreover,  the  change  wrought  in  the  soul  is  unasked 
for,  and  so  it  may  tt^uly  be  said,  God  is  found  of  thc^m  that 
sought  him  not;  and  undesired;  for  th6ugh  unregenerate  sin- 
ners desire  to  be  delivered  from  misery,  they  are  far  from  de- 
siring to  be  delivered  from  sin,  or  to  have  repentance,  faith, 
and  holiness :  if  they  pray  for  these  blessings,  it  is  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  hardly  calls  it  prayer ;  for  the 
Spirit  of  grace,  and  of  supplications,  by  which  alone  we  are 
enabled  to  pray  in  a  right  manner,  b  what  accompanies  or  flows 
from  conversion ;  if  therefore  God  bestows  this  privilege  on 
Mrsons  so  unworthy  of  it,  and  so  averse  to  it,,  it  must  certain- 
ly be  an  instance  of  sovereign  and  discriminating  grace. 

(3.)  This  will  farther  appear,  if  we  cons^^der  how  much  they, 
who  are  the  objects  thereof,  differ  from  what  tliey  were ;  or 
if  we  compare  their  present,  with  their  former  state.  Once 
they  were  blind  and  ignorant  of  the  ways  of  God,  and  going 
astray  in  crooked  paths ;  the  apostle  speaks  of  this  in  the  ah- 
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stract,  Tt  tveresofwtimea  darinessj  £ph*  v.  B.  and  that  tlie  god 
pftkis  worlds  had  blinded  the  minds  of  some^  iest  the  light  of 
the  glorious  gospel  of  Christ  should  shine  unto  thenty  2  Cor.  iv« 
4.  but  now  they  are  made  light  in  the  Lord^  and  brought  into 
the  way  of  truth  and  peace.  Their  hearts  were  once  impeni- 
tent, uprelenting,  and  inclined  to  sin,  without  remorse,  or  self- 
reflection;  nothing  could  ma)ce  an  impression  on  them,  as 
being  pdst  feeHngj  and  giving  themselves  over  to  lasciviousness^ 
to  -wori  all  unclearmess  with  greediness^  £ph*  iv*  19.  but  now 
they  are  penitent,  humble,  relenting,  andbroken under  a  sense 
of  sin,  afraid  of  every  thing  that  may  be  an  occasion  thereof 
willing  to  be  reproved  for  it,  and  desirous  to  be  set  at  .a  great- 
er distance  from  it.  Once  they  were  destitute  of  hope,  or 
solid  peace  of  conscience  ;  but  now  they  have  hope  and  joy  in 
believing,  and  are  delivered  from  that  bondage,  which  diey 
were,  before  this,  exposed  to ;  such  a  happy  turn  is  given  to 
die  frame  of  their  spirits :  and  as  to  the  external  and  relative 
change  which  is  made  in  their  state,  there  is  no  condemnation 
to  them,  as  jl^tified  persons  ;  and  therefore  they  who,  before 
this,  were  in  the  utmost  distress,  expecting  nothing  but  hell 
and  destruction,  are  enabled  to  lift  up  their  heads  with  joy,  ex- 
peiiencing  the  blessed  fruits  and  effects  of  this  grace  in  their  own 
louls. 
(4>*)  The  discriminating  grace  of  God  farther  appears,  in  that 
\  he  bestows  these  saving  blessings  on  his  people,  at  such  sea- 

sons, when  they  appear  most  suitable,  and  adapted  to  their 
condition ;  as  he  is  a  very  present  help  in  a  time  of  trouble, 
when  their  straits  and  difficulties  are  greatest,  then  is  his  time 
to  send  relief;  when  sinners  sometimes  have  wearied  them- 
selves in  the  greatness  of  their  way,  while  seeking  rest  and 
happiness  in  other  things  below  himself,  and.  have  met  with 
nothing 'but  disappointment  therein;  when  they  are  brought 
to  the  utmost  extremity,  then  he  appears  in  their  behalf.  And 
so  with  respect  to  believers,  when  ttheir  comforts  ^  are  at  the 
lowest  ebb,  their  hope  almost  degenerated  into  despair,  their 
temptations  most  prevalent  and  afflicting,  and  they  ready  to 
sink  under  the  weight  that  lies  on  their  spirits,  when,  as  the 
Psalmist  says,  their  hearts  are  overwhelmed  within  them  ;  then 
Me  leads  them  to  the  rod  that  is  higher  than  they\  Psal.  Ixi,  2. 
when  they  are  even  desolate  and  afflicted^  and  the  troubles  of 
their  hearts  are  enlarged^  then  he  brings  them  out  of  their  dis- 
tresses^  Psal.  xxv.  16,  17» 

Thus  the  grace  of  God  eminently  appears,  in  what  he  be- 
stows on  his  people ;  but  if  we  look  forward,  and  consider  wh^t 
he  has  prepared  for  them^or  the  hope  that  is  laid  up  in  heaven, 
then  we  may  behold  the  most  amazing  displays  of  grace,  in 
^hich  they  who  shall  be  the  happy  objects  thereof,  will  be  a 
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wonder  to  themselves,  and  will  see  more  of  the  glbry  of  it  than 
can  be  now  exj>re$sed  in  words ;  as  the  Psalmist ^says^  in  a  way 
of  admiration,  Oh^  how  great  is  thy  goodnesSy  which  thou  host 
laid  up  for  them  that  fear  thee/  which  thou  ha$t  wrmight  for 
than  that  trust  in  thee  before  the  sons  of  men  !  Psal.  xxx«  19. 

Object*  1.  If  it  be  objected,  that  the  afflictions,  which  GodV^ 
people  are  exposed  to  in  this  life^  are  inconsistent  with  the 
glory  of  his  grace  and  mercy. 

Answ.  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  afflictive  providences 
are  so  far  from  being  inconsistent  with  the  ^ry  <n  diese  per- 
fections, that  they  tend  to  illustrate  them  the  more.  For  smce 
sin  has  rendered  afflictions  needful,  as  an  expedient,  to -hum* 
ble  us  for  it,  and  also  to  prevent  it  for  the  fttfure,  so  God  de^** 
signs  our  advantage  thereby ;  and  however  grievous  they  arT) 
yet  since  they  are  so  over^ruled  by  him,  as  the  aposlie  taya, 
that  they  yield  the  peaceable  fntit  of  righteousness  unto  ihemy 
who  ate  exercised  thereby y  Heb*  xii.  11*  they  are  far  from  being 
inconsistent  with  the  mercy  and  grace  of  God* 

And  this  will  farther  appear,  if  we  consider  diat  these  oat<- 
ward  afflictions  are  often  attended  with  inward  supports,  and 
spiritual  comforts ;  so  that,  as  the  apostle  says  concerning  him* 
self,  as  the  sufferings  of  Christ  abound  in  them^  their  eonsolaiidns 
tAoundby  him^  2  Cor.  i.  5.  or  as  the  outvHirdmanperisheSy  the 
inward  man  is  renewed  day  by  day  y  chaf).  iv*  16.  it  was^noddng 
but  this  could  make  him  say,  I  take  pleasure  in  inllrmitieSy  in 
reprodchesy  in  necessities^  in  persecutions^  in  stresses  for 
Christ^s  sakey  for  when  I  am  weaky  then  am  I  strong,  cnap* 
xii.  IQ. 

Object.  2.  It  is  farther  objected,  durt  die  doctrine  ci  free 
grace  leads  men  to  licehtiousness ;  and  therefore  that  what  we 
have  said  concerning  it,  is  either  not  true  and  warrantable,  or, 
at  least,  should  not  be  much  insisted  on,  for  fear  this  conae* 
quence  should  ensue. 

Answ.  The  cjace  of  God  doth  not  lead  to  licentiousness^ 
though  it  be  olten  abused,  and  presumptuous  sinners  take  oe* 
casion  from  thence  to  go  on,  as  they  apprehend,  securely  dierc^* 
in,  because  God  is  merciful  and  gracious,  and  ready  to  for* 
give,  which  vile  and  disingenuous  temper  the  apostle  observed 
in  some  that  lived  in  his  days,  and  expresses  himself  wkh  die 
greatest  abhorrence  thereof.  Shall  we  continue  in  sin,  that  grace 
may  abound?  God  forbidy  Rom.  vi.  1,  2.  But  does  it  follow; 
that  because  it  is  abused  by  some,  as  an  occasion  of  licentiouB- 
ness,  through  the  corruption  of  their  natures,  that  therefore  it 
leads  to  it  ?  The  g^atest  blessings  may  be  the  occasion  of  the 
greatest  evils ;  but  yet  they  do  not  lead  to  them.  That  whicH 
leads  to  licentiousness,  must  have  some  motive  or  inducement 
in  it,  which  will  \varrant  an  ingenuous  mind,  acting  according 
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^  the  rules  of  eq^t^  and  justice,  to  take  those  Uberties ;  but 
^18  nothing  can  do,  much  kss  the  grace  of  Gpd.  His  great  cle- 
menc>s  indeed,  may  sovnetimea  give  occaaion  to  those  who  hate 
him,  and  fa^ve  ingratitude  wi4  rebellion  rooted  in  their  nature, 
to  take  up  arms  against  him;  and  an  act  of  grace  may  be  abu* 
Bed,  so  as  to  make  the  worst  of  criminals  more  bold  in  their 
wickedness,  who  |»esume  that  they  may  commit  it  with  impu- 
mty :  but  this  is  not  the  natural  tendency,  or  genuine  effect  there- 
of;  nor  will  it  be  thus  dbused  by  aity,  but  ^ae  who  are  aban- 
doiDied  to  every  thing  that  is  vile  and  ungrateful.  As  the  law  of 
God  prolubita  aHl  sin,  and  his  'holiness  is  opposite  to  it,  so  his . 
gmce  affords  the  stroi^;est  motive  to  holineBS ;  it  is  therefore  the 
ne^ect  or  contempt  oTdiis  grace,  and  a  corrupt  disposition  to 
act  contrary  to.  the  design  thereof,  diat  le^ds  to  licentiousness* 
Grace  and  duty  are  insqmrably  connected,  so  that  where  God 
bcslowa  the  one,  he  expects  the  other ;  yea,  duty,  which  is  our 
act,  is  God's  gift,  as  th^  pow^  to  perform  it  is  mm  him :.  thus 
when  he  promises  to  giye  his  people  a  new  hearty  and  put  his 
Spirit  withm  thern^  and  came  them  ta  wmUt  in  his  9tatute$^  he 
teUs  them,  that  thev  should  remember  their  evil  ways  and  doings^ 
a^  hathe  th^msi^»es  in  their  own  sight  for  their  iniquities ; 
which  la  not  only  a  prediction,  respecting  the  event,  but  a  proi- 
mne  of  what  he  would  incline  them  to  do ;  and  when  he  adds, 
iSbM,fsr  this  he  weuid  be  enquired  ^  by  them,  £zek.  xxxvi*  26r 
S7,  31,  37.  or  that  they.  slKHild  seek  them  by  fervent  prayer,  he 
Securest  to  them,  by  pomise,  a  dispoBition  and  grace  to  perform 
diia  ^ireat  duty,  which  is  inseparably  connected  with  expected 
hkssmgs.  God  himself  therelore  will  take  care  that,  however 
ethers  abuae  his  grace,  it  shall  not  lead  those  yrho  are  in  a  distin^ 
yiiahmg  wav,tbe  objects  thereof  to  licentiousness* 

And  to  uus  we  may  add,  that  it  is  a  disparagement  to  this 
diivine  perfection  to  say,  that,  because  some  take  occasion  from 
ft  to  continue  in  sin,  therefore  its  glory  is  to  be,  as  it  were,  con<^ 
Tya1ffl>  and  not  published  to  the  world«  As  some  of  old  did  not 
care  to  hear  of  the  holiness  of  God,  and  therefore,  if  the  pro-^ 
ptiets  would  render  their  doctrine  acceptable  to  them,  they  must 
BOt  inust  an  that  perfection^  but  cause  the  Holy  One  of  Afael  t^ 
cemae  frsm  before  them^  Isau  xxx*  11«  so  there  are  many  who 
are  as  little  desirous  to  hear  of  the  free  and  discriminating  grace 
c£  God»  which  contains  the  very  sum  and  substance  c^  the  gos-' 
pd,  lest  it  should  be, abused,  whereas  the  glory  thereof  cannot 
be  enough  admired ;  and  therefore  it  ought  often  to  be  recom- 
BKuded,  as  what  leads  to  holiness,  and  lies  at  the  very  root  of 
ail  religion*' 

And  that  it  may  be  so  improved,  let  it  be  farther  considered^ 
diat  it  is  the  greatest  inducement  to  humility,  as  well  as  one 
of  she .  greatest  ornaments^  and  evidences  of  a  true  Christian* 
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This  appears  fix)m  the  nature  of  the  thing,  for  grace  supposes 
its  object  unworthy,  as  has  been  but  now  observed ;  and  it  ar- 
gues him  a  debtor  to  God  for  all  that  he  cnjoVfe  or  expects, 
which,' if  it  be  duly  considered,  will  m^ke  him  appear  vile  and 
woithless  in  his  own  eyes,  and  excite  in  him  a  degree  of  thank- 
fulness in  proportion  to  the  ground  he  has  to  claim  an  interest 
therein,  and  the  extensiveness  of  tfie  blessed  fruits  and  effects 
thereof. 

4f.  We  proceed  to  speak  of  God  as  long-suflering,  or  as  he 
is  styled  by  the  apostle.  The  God  of  ftxtiencey  Rom.  xv.  5.  some- 
times this  attribute  is  set  forth  in  a  metaphorical  way,  and  chill- 
ed a  restraining'  his  wrath^  Psal.  Ixxvi.  lO.  and  a  reframhig 
himeM  and  hoUing  hie  peuce^  or  keeping  silence^  Isiu  xlii.  14. 
and  P^al.  1.  21.  and,  whife  he  does  this,  he  is  represented,  speak- 
ing after  the  manner  of  men,  as  one  that  is  weary  roithfor^ar- 
ing^  Isa.  i.  13.  chap.  vii.  13.  Mai.  ii.  17.  and  he  is  said  to  be 
pressed,  under  a  provoking  people,  as  a  cart  is  pressed  that  is 
full  of  sheaves^  Amos  ii.  13.  By  all  whid5r  expressions,  this  per- 
fection is  set  forth  in  a  familiar  style,  accordmg  to  our  common 
way  of  speaking:  but  that  we  may  brirf|y  explain  the  nature 
thereof,  let  us  consider,  in  general ;  that  it  i^  a  branch  of  his 
goodness  and  mercy,  manifested  in  suspeiiding  the  exercise  of 
his  vindictive  justice,  and  in  his  not  punishing  in  such  a  degree 
as  sin  deserves;  But  that  we  may  consider  this  more  particidar- 
ly,  we  shall  observe  something  concerning  the  objects  thereof, 
and  the  various  instances  in  which  it  is  displayed ;  how  it  is 
glorified  ;  and  how  the  glory  thereof  is  consistent  wiA  that  of 
vindictive  justice ;  and  lastly,  how  it  is  to  be  improved  by  us. 

(l.)  Concerning  the  objects  of  God's  patience.  Since  it  is  Ac 
deferring  of  de^ei*<^ed  wrath,  it  follows  from  hence,  that  an  inno* 
cent  creature  cannot  be  the  object  of  it,  inasmuch  as  vindictive 
justice  makes  no  demand  upon  him ;  nor  has  it  any  reserves  of 
punishment  laid  up  in  store  for  him  ;  such  an  one  is,  indeed  &e 
object  of  goodness,  but  not  of  forbearance  ;  for  punishment  can- 
not be  said  to  be  deferred  where  it  is  not  due  :  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  objects  thereof,  in  whom  the 
vihdictive  justice  of  God  is  displayed  to  Ae  utmost,  when  ail  die 
vials  of  his  wrath  are  poured  forth.  Whether  the  devils  are,  in 
some  sense,  the  objects  of  God's  forbearance,  as  having  ground 
to  expect  a  greater  degree  of  punishment  after  the  final  judg- 
ment, is  disputed  by  some,  who  contend  about  the  sense  of  the 
yf  or  A  forbearance ;  they  are  said,  indeed,  to  be  reserved  in  chains^ 
'under  darkness^  unto  the  judgment  of  the  great  day^  Judc,  vcr. 
6.  that  is,  though  their  state  be  hopeless,  and  titeir  misery- 
great,  beyond  expression,  yet  there  is  a  greater  degree  of  punish- 
ment,  which  they  bring  upon  themselves,  by  all  the  hostilities 
the}''  comnut  against  God  in  this  world :  this  farther  appears. 
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fit>m  what  they  are  represented,  as  saying  to  our  Saviour,  Art 
thou  come  to  torment  as  brfore  the  time  ? .  M atth.  viii.  29.  (a)  By 
which  it  is  sufficiently  evidfent  thaj  their  misers  shall  be  greater 
than  noTir  it  is.  However,  this  less  degree  of  punishment,  inflict- 
ed on  them,  is  never  called  in  scripture,  an  instance  of  GodV 
patience,  or  long-suffering,  towards  them ;  therefore  we  must 
conclude  that  they  are  not,  properly  speaking,  the  objects  of 
'  the  glory  of  this  attribute.  Patience  then   is  only  extended  to 
sinful  men,  while  in  this  world ;  for  it  is  called,  in  scripture. 
The  riches  of  his  goodness^  oTid  forbearance^  and  long-sufferings 
Rom.  ii.  4.  and  it  is  said  to  lead  those,  who  are  the  objects  of 
it,  to  repentance  ;  therefore  there  must  be,  together  with  tlie  ex- 
ercise of  this  perfection,  a  day  or  season  of  grace  granted, 
which  is  called,  in  scripture,  with  a  peculiar  emphasis,  the  sin- 
ner's da^s  or  the  time  of  his  visitations  m  which  it  ought  to  be 
Ms  highest  concern  to  know  the  things  of  his  peace^  Luke  xix. 
48, 44k  and  the  gospel  that  is  preached,  in  this  season  of  God's 
feibearance,  is  called.  The  v^d  tf  Ms  patience^  Rev.  iii.  10.  so 
that  there  is  something  more  in  this  attribute  than  barely  a  de- 
fating  of  punishment.  Accordingly  God  is  said,  to  wait  that 
he  may  be  gracious^  Isal  xxx.  1 8.  and  the  effects  and  consequent 
ces  thereof  are  various,  (as  may  be  said  of  all  the  other  means 
w  grace)  io  that  sinners,  who  neglect  to  improve  it,  have  not  on* 
ly  diereby  i  reprieve  from  deserved  punishment,  but  all  those 
Vantages  of  common  grace,  which  attend  it :  but,  with  re-* 
spect  to  believers,  it  may  be  said,  as  the  apostle  expresses  it, 
The  long-suffering  of  our  Lord  is  salvation^  2  Pet.  iii.  15.  It  is 
evidently  fo  to  them,  and  therefore  God  doth  not  spare  them, 

^S^g^M^^^M^^^^— M^B^i*.^— ^i— — i^*»^i^— ^—    ■!■■ ^^m^^^iK^tt  *  I        .1       I  ■  M    I   I     111  ■■  m  » 

«  "Mark  Hi.  11,  v.  7;  Luke  viii.  28 ;  and  Mat.  viii.  29.  These  extraordinary  pw- 
>ODiaet  m  ibe  New  Testament,  are  not  caUed  deviU,  £jxCc\oi,  in  the  original  ?  that 
^*txd  never  occurring  in  the  Christi.'Ui  scriptures,  but  in  the  sin^Uu' number,  and 
as  applied  to  one  Being  alone.  They  are  called  (Lemom,  A^i/ucfcc  or  baufACfiA.  Yet 
they  are  piamly  devUa  in  fact ;  being  called  Unclean  Spirits,  thmigb  sometimes 
Afil^  apiritB  (Mark  ix.  20;  and  JUike  x.  20 ;)  and  showing  tliemadTcs  to  be  devib, 
hf  their  whole  history.  In  Mat.  xii.  24  and  26  particularly,  the  Pharisees  say 
"o«ir  Saviour  casts  out  devils,  (dxmons)  by  Beelzebub  the  prince  of  the  devils 

*  (daemons)  ;••  and  our  Saviour  replies,  that  then  "Satan  auits  oat  Satan."  See 
also  Luke  x.  17 — ^18;  where  the  apostles  rejoicing  declare,  *•  even  tlie  devils  (de. 
**  nons)  arc  subject  unto  us  ;'*  and  our  Saviour  says  unto  them, "  I  beheld  Satan 

*  as  lightning  fall  from  heax-cn."  So  very  false  in  itself,  uj\d  directly  contradicted 
by  the  very  words  of  our  Saviour,  is  that  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Campbell's  in  liii?  new 
translation  ofthe  CiospeU ;  which  asserts  these  possessions  of  th^  New  Testament 
to  he  nowhere  attributed  to  the  devil,  and  which  avers  the  dominion  or  authority 
of  the  deril  to  be  nowliere  ascribed  to  the  dxroons !  Beelzebub  is  exprts:;ly  cal- 
led \hic  prince  ofthe  dxmons,  the  daemons  ai*e  expressly  denominated  Satan  with 
htm^  and  these  are  only  inferior  devih  sulwrtlinate  to  the  great  one.  And  though 
thewovk  ditmon§  (a«  Dr.  Campbell  urges)  miglit  critically  be  more  exact  in  a  * 
mnslation  j  yet  the  w;ord  devilt  better  acoordn,  witii  the  usages  of  our  language 
and  the  CQurse  of  our  ideas.  Exactness  tlicrefore  lias  been  properly  sacrificed  tq 

UtJUtV.'*  WlUTAl^Ell. 
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ihat  he  may  take  a  more  fit  opportuai^  ta  punish  ihfefi;  bqlilP 
waits  till  thb  set  time  to  favour  tkem  is  conet  ^hat  he  may  e#- 
l^nd  salvation  torthem ;  and,  in  this  respect  mare  especially^  the 
exercise  of  thii  perfection  is  founded  in  the  death  of  Chris)!* 
43vl  inasmuch  as  the  elect,  who  are  purchased  theipelgr)  were^ 
hy  tibe  divine  appointment,  to  live  throughout  aM  the  ages  o£ 
time,  and  to  have  the  saving  effects  o£  his  redemption  afiy^UQ4 
to  the^^  one  after  another,  it  was  necessary  that  the  patience.  g< 
Qod  ^should  be  so  long  continued^  whi^ch  is  therefore  glori^^M^ 
iyM>re  immediately  wiui  respect  to  them,  as  the  result  thereof; 
nd,  in  subserviency  thereunto,  it  is  extended  to  ajU  the  workjL 

(2.)  The  patience  of  God  has  been  di^byed  ia  vspiou^^  |i^ 
stances. 

1^^,  It  was  owing  hereto  that  God  did  not  innnediiafefilf  4o- 
atcoy  o«ir  i|rst  pfrents  as  soon  as  they  fell;  he  miiahtthesi,  wit^ 
out  the  lesst  impeachment  of  his  justice,  have  mashed  the^i 
for  ever  from  his  presence,  and  left  their  whale  posti^ty  des|i- 
iute  of  the  means  of  grace,  imd  have  punished  tnenv  ^11  in  pro- 
portion to  the  guilt« contracted ;  thefetote^  that  Uie  workl  is  cott-* 
teiued  to  this  day,  is  a  very  great;  inss^ce  of  God's  long'^sv^ 
£erinff» 

3^,  When  niankind  was  univessally  degenecato,  and  all 
flesh  had  corrupted  their  way,  before  the  flood,  and  Qod  det^^ 
mined  to  destroy  them,  yet  he  would  not  da  this,  till  lus  pa* 
tience  had  spared  them^  after  he  had  given  an  intimation  of  tfai« 
desolating  judgment,  an  hundred  and  twenty  years  b^ve  iit-  ^ 
^ame.  Gen.  vi«  2, 3.  and  Noah  ^as,  dwring-this  tvoo^  apseaoh-  * 
er  of  righteousness,  while  the  long^su^ing  of  God  if  said  to^ 
have  waited  on  them,  3  Pet,  ii.  5.  compared  with  1  Pet.  iiL  2CX 
'  Zdly^  The  Gentiles,  who  not  only  worshipped  and  served  the 
creature  more  than  tiiit  Creator,  but  committed  other  vile  abo- 
minations, contrary  to  the  dictates  of  nature,  and  th^eby  fiDed 
up  the  measure  of  their  iniquity,  are,  notwithstandmg,  said  to 
he  die  objects  of  God's  patience,  though  in  a  lower  sense,  dian 
diat  in  which  believers  are  said  to  be  so  jf  according  the  apoo- 
l)e  observes,  that  in  times  pasty  God  suffered  afl  Tuitions  to  zvait 
in  their  otim  wa^y  that  is,  God  did  not  draw  forth  his  swocd 
out  of  its  sheadi,  by  which  metaphor  die  prophet  sets  forth  dMs 
patience  of  God ;  he  did  not  stir  up  all  his  wrath,  but  gave  them 
rain  from  heanfen  and  fruitful  seasotiSyfiiling'  their  hearts  imth 
food  and  gladness^  Acts  xiv*  15,  17 •  Ezek*  xxi.  3« 

4/A/y,  The  church  of  the  Jews,  before  the  coming  of  Christ, 
had  long  experience  of  the  forbearance  of  God«  It  is  said,  that 
he  suffered  their  manners  forttf  years  in  the  wilderness^  Acts  3uii« 
18«  and  afterwards,  when  they  often  revolted  to.  idolatry,  Ibl- 
lowing  the  customs  of  the  nations  round  about  them,  yec  he  did 
not  utterly  destroy  diem,  but,  in  their  distre^  raised  them  up 


^Ifff^retv  i  md  iriien  their  im^ty  was  grown  to  mch  a  height 
Aftt  none  but  a  Ck)d  of  infinite  patience,  could  have  borne  with 
Ae<m,  he,  notwithfitandiBs,  spared  them  manjr  years  before  he 
«uilered  them  to  be  cairried  away  captive  into  Bbabykm ;  and  af- 
terwards, when  their  reheHion  against  him  was  arrived  to  the 
Mgheat  pitch,  when  they  had  crucified  the  Lcrd  of  glory,  yet 
he  spared  ^em  some  tinae,  dU  the  gospel  was  first  preached  to 
tiiem,  and  ihey  had  rejected  it,  and.therefay  Judged  i&tmfehm 
^t^rnboftkff  ofe$emai  /jj^,  Acts  xiiL  46* 

BtMff^  After  tiMS,  the  patience  of  God  was  extended  to  those 
who  endeavoured  to  pervert  the  gos|^  of  Christ,  namely,  to 
^flise  teachers  and  backsliding  churches,  to  whom  he  gave  space 
t$  repent^  iui  repented  n&ty  Rev.  ii«  21.  And  to  this  we  may 
add,  that  he  has  not  yet  poured  forth  the  vials  of  his  wrath  on 
tiie  Antiehristian  powers,  though  he  has  threatened,  that  their 
fhmtee  ehtdl  come  in  tmedcn/y  chap,  acviii*  11  $ 

(sJ)  We  tat  next  to  consider  the  method  whidi  God  takes  in 
gtori^rmg  this  attribute^  We  have  already  observed  that,  with 
vespect  to  believers,  the  patience  of  God  is. glorified  in  subser* 
viency  to  their  salvation ;  but,  with  respect  to  others,  by  whom 
it  is  id>ttsed,  the  patience  d  God  discovers  itself, 

l»r.  In  giving  them  wammg  of  his  judgments  before  he  sends 
tfien*  Se  epeaketh  once^  yea  twice^  but  mem  pereeivetk  it  mft^ 
thai  he  may  wHMraw  man  from  his  purpp%e^  mid  hide  pride 
from  f^on*.  Job  xxxiii.  14,  IT.  and,  indeed,  all  the  prophels 
•  were  sent  to  the  church  of  the  Jews,  not  only  to  instruct  them, 
bat  to  warn  Aem  of  approaching  judgments,  and  they  were 
'fintfaful  in  the  ddivery  of  their  message.  In  what  moving  tenn^ 
doth  the  prophet  Jeremiah  lament  the  miseries,  whic^  weve . 
ready  to  befid  them  !  And  with  what  zeal  doth  he  endeavour, 
in  the  vdiole  course  of  his  ministry,  to  bring  them  to  repentanee, 
that  so  the  storm  might  blow  over,  or,  if  not,  that  meir  fyki 
might  not  come  upon  them  altogether  unexpected ! 

2^  When  the  divine  warnings  are  not  regarded,  bot  wrath 
tbnst  be  poured  forth  on  an  obstinate  and  impenitent  people,  4iis 
is  done  by  degrees.  God  first  sends  lesser  judgments  befiore 
greater,  or  mflicts  his  plagues,  as  he  did  upon  Egypt,  one  after 
another,  not  sdl  at  once ;  and  so  he  did  npon  Israel  of  old,  as 
Ae  prophet  Joel  observesj^r^f  the pdhner^worm^  then  the  kfcmt ; 
tf/ler  Mof,  the  eanier^tvorm^  and  then  the  caterpillar ^  devoured 
the  fruits  of  the  earthy  one  after  another  ^  Joel  i.  4.  So  the  pro- 
phet Amos  observes,  that  God  first  sent  a  famine  am<mg  them, 
which  he  caBs  cleanness  of  teeth  in  all  their  cities^  and  a£Der- 
\rards  some  of  them  tvere  overthrown^  as  God  overthrew  Sodom 
tmdGomorreAy  Amos  iv.  8,  18.  Some  think,  ^at  the  gradual 
approach  of  divine  judgments  is  intended  by  what  the  prophet 
Hosea  says^  when  die  Judgments  Of  God  sdtt  cooipared  to  die 
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light  &at  goech  forth,  Hos«  vi*  5«  which  impliee  moare  tbin  jer 
generally  understood  by  it,  as  though  the  judgments  of  God 
should  be  rendered  visible,  as  the  light  of  the  sun  is ;  whereas 
the  prophet  seems  hereby  to  intimate^  that  the  judgments  of 
God  should  proceed,  like  the  lifght  of  the  morning,  that  still  in- 
creases unto  a  perfect  day*  And  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
this  is  intended  by  the  same  prophet,  when  he.  represents  God 
J9S  speaking  concerning  Ephraim,  that  he  would  be  to  them  as 
a  moth,  which  doth  not  consmne  the  garment  all  at  once,  as 
•when  it  is  cast  into  the  fire,  but  frets  it  by  degrees,  or  like  rot- 
tenness, which  is  of  a  spreading  nature,  chap.  v«  12»  Thus  the 
-judgments  of  God  are  poured  forth  by  degrees,  that,  ai  the 
same  time,  there  may  be  comparatively,  at  least,  a  display  of  di- 
vine patience*  **  . 

3dii/^  When  God  sends  his  judgments  abroad  in  the  world, 
he  ofteSl  If  oderates  them  ;  none  are  proportionate  to  the  dcme- 
i'it  of  sin ;  as  it  is  said  of  him,  that  being  full  of  compas^n,  he 
forgave  the  iniquity  of  a  very  rebellious  people,  that  is,  he  did 

•  aot  punish  them  as  their  iniquity  deserved,  and  tlitxefore  he 
destroyed  th^m  not,  and  did  not  stirr  up  all  his  wrath,  Pi»l* 
Ixxviii.  38.  so  the  prophet  Isaiah  says  concerning  Israel,  that 

•  God  hath  not  smitten  him^as  he  had  smote  those  that  smote  hin^; 
,  nor  is  he  slam  according  to  the  slaughter  of  them  that  are  skaniff 

him;  but  that  he  would  debate  with  them  in  mi^asure^  who  stayeth 
^  his  rough  wind  in  the  day  ofhis^east  wind,  Xsa.  xxvii.  T,  8. 
^hly^  When  God  cannot,  in  honour^  defer  his  judgments^any 
longer,  hft  pours  them  forth,  as  it  were,  with  reluctancy  ^  as  a 
judg^,  when  he  passeth  sentence  on  a  criminal,  dotli  it  with  a 
kind  of  regret,  not  insulting,  but  rather  pitting  his  mi«eiy, 
which  is  unavoidable,  because  the  course  of  justice  must  xiatbe 
stopped.  Thus  the  prophet  says,  tliat  God  doth  not  afflict  •ml- 
.  singly  ^  that  is,  with  delight  or  pleasure,  nor  grieve  the  children 
ofmen^  Lam*  iii*  o5*  that  is,  he  doth  not  punish  them,  because 
he  delights  to  see  them  miserable  ;.but^  to.  secure  the  rights  of 
his  own  justice  in  the  government  of  the  world  :  so  when  larael 
had  been  guilty  of  vile  ingratitude  and  cebelUon  against  bin^ 
and  he  threatens  to  turn  his  hand  upon  them,  and  destroy  them, 
.  he  expresseth  himself  in  such  terms,  sp^Aking  after  the  mmuier 
of  men,  as  imply  a  kind  of  unoasiness,  when  he  says,  AJi  J  I  -will 
ease,  me  of  mine  adversaries ^nd  avenge  me  of  mine  enemies^  Isa. 
i«  '24.  and  before  God  gave  up  Israel  into  die  hands  of  th^  As* 
Syrians,  he  seems,  again  speaking  after  the  manner  of  men,  to 
have  an  hesitation  or  (!I^bate  in  his  own  mind,  whether  he  should 
do  this  or  no,  when  he  says.  How  shall  J  give  thee  up^  Ephraim  ? 
How  shall  I  deliver  thee^  hrael?  How  shall  I  make  thee  as  Ad- 
mah?  How  shall  I  set  thee  us  Zeboimf  Mine  heart  is  turned 
within  me^  my  repentings  are  kindled  togetJier^  Hos.  xi*  8*  and 
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.when  our  Saviour  could  not  prevail  upon  Jerusalem  to  repent 
of  their  sins,  and  embrace  hia  doctrine,  when  he  was  obliged  to 
'  pass  a  sentence  upon  them,  and  to  tell  them,  that  the  things  of 
their  peace  vrere  hid  £rom  their  eyes,  and  that  their  enemies 
shouU  cast  a  trench  about  the  cituy  and  shouid  lay  it  even  with 
the  gr&undy  he  could  not  speak  of  it  without  tears )  when  he  be- 
held the  cityy  he  wept  over  it^  Luke  xix*  41,  &c. 

(4.)  The  next  thing  to  be.  considered,  concerning  the  pa*- 
tieace  of  God,  is,  that  the  glory  of  it  is  consistent  with  that  of 
his  vindictive  justice ;  or  how  he  may  be  said  to  defer  the 
punishment  of  sin,  and  yet  appear  to  be  a  sin-hating  God* 

It  is  certain  that  the  glory  of  one  divine  perfection  cannot 
inn^irfere  with  .that  of  another;  as  justice  and  mercy  meet  to- 
gether in  the  work^of  redemption,  so  justice  and  patience  do 
not  oppose  each  other,  in  any  of  the  divine  dispensations.  It  is 
true,  their  demands  seem  te  be  various ;  justice  requires  that 
'the  stroke  should  be  immediately  given  i  but  patience  insists 
OB  a  delay  hereof,  inasmuch  as  without  this  it  does  not  appear 
10  be  a  divine  perfection ;  if  therefore  patience  be  a  divine  at- 
tribute, and  its  glory  as  necessary  to  be  displayed,  as  that  of 
any  of  his  other  perfections,  it  must  be  glorified  in  this  worjd, 
and  ibat  by  delaying  the  present  exercis)e  of  vindictive  justice 
in  the  higm^st  degree,  or  it  cannot  be  glorified  at  all ;  justice 
will  be  glorified,  throughout  all  the  ages  of  eternity,  in  those 
who  are  the  objects  thereof;  but  patience  can  then  have  no 
l^ory,*  since  (as  has  been  observed)  the  greatest  degree,  other 
of  happiness  or  misery,  is  inconsiste;nt  with  the.  exercise  there- 
of; therefore  thjis^being  a.perfection^  which  redounds  so  much 
to  the  divine  honour,  we  must  not  suppose  that  there  is  no  ex«^ 
pedient  for  its  being  glorified,  or  that  the  glory  of  vindictive 
justice  is  inconsistent  with  it* 

a  Now  t}iis  haiOQaoBy'  of  these  two  perfections  must  be  a  little 
G(»uidered.  Justice,  it  is  true,  obliges  God  to  punish  sin,  yet 
k  does  not  oblige  him  to  do  it  immediately ;  but  the  time,  as 
well  as  the  way,  is  to  be  resolved  into  his  sovereign  will.  In 
eider  to  make  this  appear,  let  us  consider,  that  the  design  of 
vindictive  justice,  in  all  the  punishment  it  inflicts,  is  either  to 
secure  the  glory  of  the  holiness  of  God ;  or  to  assert  his  rights, 
as  the  governor  of  the  world;  now  if  the  deferring  of  punisb- 
aoent  doth  not  interfere  with  either  of  these,  then  the  glory  of 
God's  patience  is  iy>t  inconsistent  with  thatof  his  vindictive 
justice*  But  more  particularly, 

JFtrsty  The  glory  of  his  holiness  is,  notwithstanding  this,  suf- 
ficiently secured ;  for  though  he  delays  to  punish  sin,  in  tl)e 
bi^hest  degree,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  lie  appears  to  hate,  it,  by 
the  threatenings  which  he  hath  denounced  against  sinners,  which 
shall  certainly  have  tbeir^  accono^plis^unent,  if  he  says,  that  he  'is 
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Mthex^any  t«a8ontosuppo6<&tbe«oiititifyf  or  if  he  has  thRil- 
^tktd  that  he  wiOraki  iepon  thi^  mtmee^^rt  imd  Mma$ene^  ^md 
4m  h^rriUe^empest^  wfaieh  ^ali  be  die  parH^n  itfiheit  cup^  and 
€tHit  becaufte,  a»  the  rigkMous  Lord^  k&  im^h  ri^Memmtn^^^  INrtiL 
vti«  ll»aiiditu  6,  7«i6aotthiaa«ttflteieiil:  secittit^)  ior  ^  1^^ 
of  his  holiness^  to  fence  a^iAst  anjr  dM&g  thai:  mig^  be  idle||efl 
to  detract  from  iti  if  iM^fttened  judgments  be  not  iuificieiit, 
fer  the  ^deM;^  to  evince  the  g^ory  w  ihie  di^rine  f^erfectilMi  j^ 
dien  it  wiU  follow,  on  Ae  otiker  haxid^  that  the  proibieea  he  tes 
made  of  bleaeingft  not  yet  bestotred,  are  to  be  as  iltlie  regarded 
for  the  encouraging  our  hope^  ^a^d  aecuring  the  l^loiy  of  hiB 
odier  perfections )  and  th^  his  faoliiieea  would  be  as  mudi  bfe- 
mished  in  delaying  to  reward,  as  it  oan  be  aiipposed  to  be  in 
delaying  to  punish.  ' 

Ittiierefore  the  truth  of  God,  which  wiU  oetnu^y  acoMi* 
plish  his  threatefiings,  be  a  present  security  for  the  gjlety  of  Ms 
holiness,  it  is  not  absolutely  ^ecessaty  that  .vindictive  justke 
should  be  immediately  estercised  in  the  destruction  of  araners, 
and  so  exclude  the  escercise  of  God'4  fiMi)eanaiee  and  Itfbg^^uf* 
f6i4ng. 

And  to  this  it  niay  be  added,  that  there  Iffe  tomny  terfiUe 
display^  of  God*s  vindictive  justice  iti  his  present  dewng  widi 
sinners ;  as  it  is  said.  The  Lord  iB  hwwn  btf  the  JiU^menh 
r»hich  he  execute^^  as  well  as  by  those  he  design  to  pour  ferlli 
on  his  enemies ;  the  wicked  aire  now  snared  in  the  w&rk  eftkiait 
ttem  hand^^  but  in  the  end  the^  sball  foe  turwed  into  heUy  and4ll 
thi  fuOione  thaJt forget  Ood,  Psal.  iiU  IS,  IT.  If  vindictive  Jus- 
tice'takes  occasion  to  inflict  many  MHporal  and  spiritual  jud#- 
kMnts  upon  sinners  in  this  world,  then  the  glory  of  God's  hon- 
nesa  is  illustrated  at  the  same  time  that  his  patience  is  prtdong* 
tA*  This  may  be  observed  in  God's  dealv^g  with  his  mtutnur- 
ing  and  rebellious  people  in  the  wilderness  which  gave  him  oc- 
casion to  take  notice  of  the  Abuse  of  his  patience,  and  to  say, 
3rfumb,  xiv.  11, 18— 21»  H&w  kmgrMU  thtepeopieprtn>bkentef 
emd h&w  long  will  it  6e  -ere  they  ie&eve  fne^  for  &B  the  eigm 
which  Ihtxoe  shewed  among  them  f  Upon  this,  justiee  m  ready 
to  strike  the  fatal  blow  \  fwillf  says  God,  mute  them  'ufkh  the 
peetilence^  and  disinherit  them  i  which  gives  Meses  occasion  to 
intercede  for  them,  Mid  plead  the  glory  of  God's  patience.  The 
Lord  is  long-^suffering^  and  of  great  mercy;  Pardon^  says  hfcy  / 
keseech  thee^  the  iniquity  of  this  people^  as  thou  hast  forgipfn 
them  from  Egypt  ^  even  until  now;  by  ^ich  he  means^  as  I  mun- 
bly  conceive^  spare  thy  people,  as  thou  hast  et^en  done^  w1ieA« 
by  Reason  of  their  provocations,  thou  mightsM  jtistly  have  de* 
stroyed  them ;  and  God  answers  him  in  the  following  words, 
I  have  pardoned^  aecording  to  thy  wordf  but  he  adds,  As  tfttly 


^  I  £«0»  0ll$h€  Bortft  ^hqit  be  filed  with  ihe  ghry  afthe  L^ 
^kfA  19,  with  th^  import  of  tbe  glory  of  M9  vi^dicunr^  justieet 
wUch  sboittld  W  «pi«fid  fw  m4  Q^r;  and  th^n  he  tta«9teiMi 
them  t]^  ^y  should  nofi  see  t^he  Wd  of*  Canaan^  om»  tboM 
who  mmmi^ed  agfiiiial  hiai ;  so  tbit  vindictive  justiee  had  iu 
deoka&da  fiil^Uf  d  '^  oive  re^^t^  while  patience  w»s  g^riiied  in 
^  others  ^)iin. which  oe^a^iofi  the  Paalfldist  says,  Psal.  xcix*  8. 
Thau  0fm¥eift^t  themi  Q  ^1^4  W^^iyi  Moses's  prayer  for 
them,  but  juxm,  BftenUopedy  Thou  waat  a  God  thatfargcBota^  them^ 
thmigh  thou  tOQkcBi  ^engt&nc^  ^the^  umenttons*  ^ 

^$0^^114%^  Consider  the  vindictive  justice  of  God,  aai  tending  1^ 
4fBCiv^  l^s  ng^,  as  thii  governor  fii  the  world,  and  being  ready 
to  ts^e  veagei^gj^  for  ain^  which  attempts  to  coacroul  his  80v««* 
veign  authpntyy  and  ^aluri^  ihe  order  of  his  government :  i»ow 
like  stsoke  of  j.uftice  may  be  suspended  for  a  time,  that  it  may 
flo^ike  way  for  the  ecvcM^csae  pf  patience^  provided  there  be  no  jaat 
Q^aaipn  given  hereby  iox  mc^  to  trample  on  the  sovereignty  oi 
@od»  demise  hjLs  ai&merity,  er  rebel  against  him,  without  fear : 
\hA  these  coa^equeaices  wiU  not  necessarily  result  from  his  ex- 
midiiig  Cprbeavai^oe  t^  sinners-;  for  we  do  not  find  that  the  de^ 
laying  to  inflict  pu^ishnjient  aaK>ng  men  is  any  prejudice  to  their 
g0«cenviien()  th^^efore  why  should  we  suppose  that  the  divine 
mi^^enHn^Bt  should  siifier  any  injury  thereby ;  when  a  prince^ 
1^  s^oiaAe  reafHma  of  state,  pHts  olf  the  trial  of  a  inalefactor  foe 
^  liflM^  to  th^  end  that  th^  i»dicttneiit  may  be  more  fully  pro* 
iemI,  and  the  equity  ofUb  piFOceedings  more  evidently  s^pear, 
this  iflk  ahiEWB  reckoned  a  greater  e^icellency  vin  his  adnunistra^ 
tioVy  duin  ii^  he  should  proceed  too  hastily  therein;  and  we  ne-» 
vcF  find  that  it  tends  tO'  eosbaUkn-  the  criminal  to  thsft  degree 
as  impunity  would  do ;  for  he  ia  punished,  in  part,,  by  the  loss 
of  hia  liberty,,  ^d  il  he  be  convicted,  then  he  loses  the  privi- 
l^e  of  an  iwocent  subject;  his  life  is  forfeited,  and  he  is  in 
daily  expectalkm  6t  having  it  tak^i  away*  If  sucn  a  method 
^  tlna  tends  to  secure  the  rights  of  a  government,  When  a  prince 
thioks  fit  to  attow  a  reprieve  lo  some  for  a  time ;  may  not  God 
aaop  ^  imaieitii^  proceedings  of  vindictive  justice  k^  a  tame^ 
wiuiout  the  least  mfringement  made,  either  on  his  holines*^  or 
Us  rectoial  justice  ?  Which  leads  us  to  consider, 

(5#)  How  tlie  pati^ice  of  &>d  is  to  be  improved  by  us ;  and, 
t4t^  Sj»De  it  is  a  divine  perfection,  and  there  is  a  revenue  of 
glory  due  to  God  for  the  display  thereof,  this  should  put  ua 
«pcm  the  exercise  of  those  graces,  which  it  engages  us  to.  Some 
of  the  divine  attributes  tend  to  excite  our  fear,  but  this  shouU 
draw  forth  our  admiration  and  praise :  and  we  have  more  rea* 
aoD  to  adore  and  admire  the  divine  forbelorance,  when  we  coxv- 


Fii^j  How  yamky  be  might  destroy  us.  The  best  man  on 
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earth  may  say,  with  the  Psalmist,  Ifthou^  Lord^  skouldst  mark 
iniquities^  0  Lord^  who  shall  stdnd  ?  Psal.  cxxx.  3.  He  need  ^ 
not  watch  for  occasions,  or  diligently  search  out  some  of  the 
inadvertencies  of  life,  to  find  matter  for  our  conviction  and  con- 
demnation, since  the  multitude  and  heinous  aggravation  of  our 
sins,  proclaim  our  desert  gE  punishment,  which  might  provoke, 
and  immediately  draw  down,  his  vengeance  upon  us ;  and  that 
which  farther  enhances  our  guilt  is,  that  we  provoke  him,  though 
laid  under  the  highest  obligations  to  the  contrary. 

Secondly,  How  easily  might  hp  bring  ruin  and  destruction 
upon  us  ?  He  does  not  forbear  to  punish  us  for  want  of  power, 
as  earthly  kings  often  do ;  or  because  the  exercise  of  justice 
may  be  apprehended,  as  a  means  to  weaken  their  government, 
or  occasion  some  rebellions,  which  they  could  iK>t  easily  put  a 
stop  to.  Thus  David  says  concerning  himself,  that  he  was 
weak,  though  anornted  king-y  and  that  the  sorts  of  Zerutah .  xuere 
too  hard  for  him,  on  the  occasion  of  Joab's  havmg  forfeited  his 
life,  when  the  necessity  of  affairs  required  the  suspending  his 
punishment,  2  Sam.  ili.  39.  but  this  cannot  be  said  of  God,  who 
IS  represented  as  slow  to  anger,  and  great  in  power,  Nah.  i.  3. 
that  is,  he  does  not  punish,  though  he  easily  could :  it  would  be 
no  difficulty  for  him  immediately  to  destroy  an  ungodly  woild, 
any  more  than  it  is  for  us  to  crush  a  moth  or  a  worm,  or  break 
a  leaf :  finite  power  can  make  no  resistance  against  that  which  is 
infinite :  what  iare  briars  and  thorns  before  the  consuming  fire  ? 

'2dly,  Let  us  take  heed  that  we  do  not  abuse  this  divine  per- 
fection f  it  is  a  crime  to  abuse  the  mercy  of  God  in  the  small- 
est instances  thereof,  but  much  more  to  slight  and  contemn  the 
riches  of  his  forbearance,  or  metcy,  extended  to  so  great  a 
length,  as  it  has  been  to  most  of  us ;  and  this  is  done, 

1.  By  those  who  infer,  from  his  forbearing  to  pour  forth  his 
fury  on  sinners,  that  he  neglects  the  government  of  the  world; 
or  take  occasion  from  thence  to  deny  a  providence,  and  because 
his  threatenings  are  not  executed  at  present,  therefore  they  do, 
as  it  were,  defy  him  to  do  his  worst  against  them;  this  some 
are  represented  as  doing^  with  ah  uncommon  degree  of  pre- 
sumption, and  that  with  a  scoff;  for  they  are  termed  scoffers^ 
roalking  after  their  own  lusts  i  saying.  Where  is  the  promise  of 
his  coming  f  for  since  the  fathers  fell  asleep,  all  things  con- 
tinue as  they  were  from  the  beginning  of  the  creation,  2  Pet* 
ill.  3,4.  *  *      • 

2.  By  those  who  take  occasion  from  hence  to  sih  presump* 
tuously ;  and  because  he  not  only  delays  to  punish,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  expresses  his  willingness  to  receive  returning  sin- 
ners, at  what  time  soever  they  truly  repent,  take  occasion  to 
persist  in  their  rebellion,  concluding  that  it  is  time  enough  -  to 
submit  to  him ;  which  is  not  only  to  abuse^  but,  as  it  were,  to 
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wear  out  his  patience,  and  provoke  his  indignation,  like  them, 
of  whom  it  is  said,  that  because  sentence  against  an  evil  work 
IS  not  executed  speedily^  therefore  the  heart  of  the  sons  of  men 
it  fully  set  in  them  to  do  evtl^  Eccl.  viii.  11.  But  you  will  say, 
these  are  uncommon  degrees  of  wickedness,  which  only  the  vi- 
lest part  of  mankind  are  chargeable  with ;  therefore  let  us  add, 

3*  That  a  bare  neglect  to  improve  our  present  season,  and 
day  of  grace,  or  to  embrace  the  great  salvation  offered  in  the 
gospel,  is  an  abuse  of  God's  patience ;  and  this  will  certainly 
affect  the  greatest  number  of  those  who  are  favoured  with  the 
gospel  dispensation;  and,  indeed,  who  are  there  that  improve 
it  as  they  ought  ?  and  therefore  all  are  said  more  or  less,  to 
abuse  the  patience  of  God,  which  affords  matter  of  great  hu- 
miliation in  his  sight* 

Now  that  we  may  be  duly  sensible  of  this  sin,  together  with 
the  consequences  thereof,  let  us  consider ;  that  this  argues  the 
highest  ingratitude,  and  that  more  especially,  in  a  professing 
people ;  therefore  the  aposde,  reproving  the  Jews  for  this  sin, 
puts  a  very*great  emphasis  on  every  word,  when  he  says.  Or 
despisest  thou  the  riches  of  his  goodness,,  and  forbearance^  and 
long-suffering  ?  Rom.  ii.  4.  Let  us  also  Consider,  that  the  con* 
sequence  thereof  is  very  destructive,  inasmuch  as  this  is  the  on- 
ly oppprtunity  that  will  be  afforded  to  seek  after  those  things 
diat  relate  to  our  eternal  welfare*  What  stress  does  the  apostle 
lay  on  the  word  noWy  which  is  twice  repeated,  as  Well  as  the 
word  beholdy  which  is  a  note  of  attention,  implying,  that  he  had 
something  remarkable  to  communicate,  when  he  says,  Behold^ 
now  is  the  accepted  time;  bef^old^  now  is  the  day  of  salvation^ 
2  Cor*  vi.  2.  And  to  this  we  may  add,  which  is  a  very  awaken-^ 
ing  consideration,  that  the  abuse  of  God's  patience  will  expose 
finally  impenitent  sinners  to  a  greater  degree  of  his  vengeance. 
Thus  when  the  forbearance  of  God  had  been  extended  to  Is- 
rael for  many  jrears,  from  his  bringing  them  up  out  of  the  Ian  J 
of  Egypt;  and  this  had  been  attended  all  that  time  with,  the 
means  of  graqe,  and  many  warnings  of  approaching  judgments, 
he  tells  themj  Tou  only  have  I  known^  of  all  the  families  of  the 
earthy  therefore  will  I  punish  yotiy  that  is,  my  wrath  shall  fall 
more  heavil^  upon  you,  for  all  your  iniquities^  Amos  iii.  2# 
and  when  God  is  represented,  as  coming  to  reckon  with  Baby- 
Ion,  die  cup  of  his  wrath  must  be  filled  double ;  how  much  she 
hath  glorified  herself  saith  God,  and  lived  deliciouslyy  so  much 
sorrow  and  torment  give  her  ;  for  she  saith  in  her  hearty  I  sit 
as  a  queeUy  and  am  no  rvidowy  and  shall  see  no  sorrorvy  Rev. 
xviii.  6,  7. 

3rf/y,  Let  us,  on  the  other  hand,  improve  God's  patience,  by 
duly  considering  the  great  end  and  design  thereof,  and  what 
encouragement  it  affords  to  universal  holiness :  it  is  a  great  re- 
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Kef  to  diqse  who  8u«  at  die  very  brink  of  despair;  for  if  thejr 
cannot  say  that  it  has  hitherto  led  them  to  repentance,  as  ap» 
prehending  thesoselves  to  be  yet  in  a  state  of  unregeaeracy^let 
us  consider,  that^  notwithstanding  this,  a  door  of  hope  is  still 
opened}  the  golden  sceptre  held  forth,  and  the  invitation  given 
to  come  to  Christ;  therefore  let  this  excite  us  to  a  dilig$;nt  \it*- 
tendance  on  the  means  of  grace,  for  though  forbearance  is  not 
to  be  mistaken,  as  it  is  by  many,  for  forgiveness,  yet  we  are  en- 
couraged to  wait  and  hope  for  it,  in  all  God^s  holy  institutions^ 
according  to  the  tenor  ox  the  gospel* 

And  they  who  are  not  ox^  spared,  but  pardoned,  to  whoQi 
grace  has  not  only  been  offered,  but  savingly  applied,  may  be 
encouraged  to  hope  for  farther  dis{^ys  thereof,  as  well  as  to 
improve  what  they  have  received,  with  the  greatest  diligence 
and  thankfulness. 

4^A4/,  Let  us  consider  the  great  obligation  we  are  laid  un* 
der,  by  the  patience  of  God,  to  a  constant  exercise  of  the  grace 
of  patience,  in  our  behaviour  towards  God  and  man. 

1.  In  our  behaviour  towards  God  ;  we  are  hereby  laid  under 
the  highest  engagements  to  submit  to  bis  disposing  will,  and,  in 
whatever  state  we  are,  therewith  to  be  content,  without  -mur- 
muring, or  repining,  when  under  af&ictive  providences,  Shall  we 
receive  goad  at  his  hand^  and  ehall  we  not  receive  evil?  Job  ii* 
lOw  Has  he  exercised  so  long  forbearance  tqwarda  us^not  only 
before  we  were  converted,  when  our  life  was  a  constant  4X>ur8e 
of  rebellion^  against  him ;  but  he  has  since,  not  only  passed 'by, 
but  forgiven  innumerable  offences  i  And  shall  we  diink  it  strange 
when  he  testifies  his  displeasure  against  us  in  any  instances? 
Shall  we  be  froward  and  uneasy^  because  he  does  not  inuno- 
diately  give  us  what  we  desire,  or  deliver  us  from  those  evils 
we  groan  imder? 

2*  Let  us  exercise  patience,  in  our  behaviour  towaitk  iiien» 
Shall  we  give  way  to,  or  express,  unbecoming  resentment 
against  those  whom  we  converse  with,  for  injuries,  done  us^ 
which  are  often  rather  imaginary  than  real  ^  Or  if  they  are  veir 
great,  as  well  as  imdeserved,  let  not  oar  passions  exceed  their 
due  bounds ;  especially  let  us  not  meditate  revenge,  but  conu- 
der  how  many  injuries  the  great  God  has  passed  over  in  ns, 
and  how  long  his  patience  has  been  extended  towards  us. 

XV*  God  is  abimdant  in  truth.  That  we  may  understand 
what  is  meant  by  this  perfection,  we  may  observe  the  diifereiice 
between  his  being  called  a  true  God,  and  a  God  of  truth ; 
though  they  seem  to  import  the  same  thing,  and  are  not  always 
distinguished  in  scripture :  thus  he  that  receiveth  Christ's  tes* 
timony,  is  said  to  ^et  to  hi4  seal  that  God  is  tmey  that  b,  in  ac- 
complishing what  he  has  promised,  respecting  die  salvadoo  of 
his  people,  or  that  he  it  a  God  of  truth;  mi.  elsewhere  it.i» 
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ssdd,  Lei  God  be  ttuey  but  every  man  a  Uar^  th«t  is,  a  God  of 
truth :  yet  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  distinguished ;  so  that 
when  he  i&  called  the  true  God,  0f  the  otily  true  God,  it  does 
not  denote  one  distinct  perfection  of  the  divine  nature,  but  the 
Godhead,  in  which  respect  it  includes  all  his  divkie  perfee^ 
tions,  and  is  opposed  to  all  others,  who  are  called  gods,  but  art 
not  so  by  nature :  but  this  will  be  mot^  particularly  consider^ 
in  the  next  answer. 

.  But  when,  on  the  othef  hand,  we  speak  of  him,  as  the  God  of 
truth,  we  intend  hereby  that  he  is  true  to  his  word,  or  a  God 
diat  cannot  lie,  whose  faitlAilness  is  unblemished,  because  he 
is  a  God  of  infinite  hc^ness ;  and  therefore  whatever  he  has 
apoken,  he  will  certainly  bring  it  to  pass*  This  respects  either 
ma  direatenings,  or  his  promises :  as,  to  the  former  of  these,  it 
is  said,  that  the  judgynents  of  God^  that  is,  the  sentence  he  has 
passed  against  sinners,  is  according  to  truth,  Rom.  iL  2.  and'ttie 
display  of  his  vindictive  justice  is  called,  his  ccromplishing  hh 
Jury^  Ezek.  vi»  12.  This  renders  him  the  object  of  fear,  and 
it  is,  as  it  were,  ^  wall  of  fire  round  about  his  law,  to  securt 
die  glory  thereof  from  the  indults  of  his  enemies. 

Tnere  is  also  his  faithfulness  to  his  promises,  in  which  re- 
spect he  is  said  to  be  lint  faithful  God;  who  keepHh  covenant  and 
mercy  'with  them  that  lave  him^  and  keep  hie  commandmente^  unt9 
a  tbmteand  ffenerationey  Deut.  vii.  9»  This  is  that  which  ei^- 
courages  his  people  to  hope  and  trust  in  him,  and  to  expect 
that  blessedness,  which  none  of  his  perfecticms  would  ffive  therti 
a  sufficient  groimd  to  lay  claim  to,  were  it  not  promised,  and 
tfaia  promise  secured  by  his  infinite  faithfulness*  Almighty 
power  is  able  to  make  us>  happy,  and  mercy  and  goodness  cato 
cooununicate  every  thing  that  may  contribute  thereunto  ;  but  it 
does  not  from  hence  follow  that  they  will,  since  God  is  under 
no  natural  obligation  to  glorify  these  perfections :  but  when  he 
II  pleased  to  give  forth  a  promise  relating  hereunto,  and  the 
accomplishment  thereof  asce^ained  to  us  by  his  infinite  faiths  ^ 
iiifaiess ;  this  renders  these  blessings  not  only  possible,  but  <Xit^ 
tain,  and  so  aifords,  to  the  heirs  of  salvation,  strong  eoniK)la<- 
tion*  It  is  this  that  renders  things  future  as  certain  as  though 
they  were  present  and  so  lays  a  foundation  for  our  rejoicing  in 
hope  of  eternal  life,  whatever  difficulties  may  seem  to  lie  in  the 
wayctfit*  , 

Here  we  may  take  occasion  to  consider  the  blessings  which 
are  secured  by  the  faithfulness  of  God^  of  which  some  respeet 
mankind  in  general^  and  the  blessings  of  common  providence, 
viz*  that  the  world  should  be  preserved,  and  all  flesh  not  perish 
out  of  it,  from  the  deluge  to  Christ^s  second  coming;  and  that, 
during  ifais  time,  the  regular  course  of  nature  should  not  be  al- 
tered, bu^  that  aeed'time  and  harvest^  eold  and  heat y  summer  and 
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winter^  day  and  nighty  should  not  ceas€^  Gen.  ix.  11*  compared 
with  chap,  viiu"  22, 

There  are  also  promises  made  to  thfe  church  in  general,  that 
it  should  have  a  being  in  the  worlc^  notwithstanding  all  the 
shocks  of  persecution,  which  it  is  exposed  to  ;  and,  together 
-with  these,  God  has  given  the  greatest  security',  that  the  ordir 
nances  of  divine  worship  should  be  continued,  and  that,  in  all 
places  where  he  records  his  name^  he  will  come  to  his  people  and 
bless  tlieyn^  Exod.  xx.  24.  And  to  this  we  may  add,  that  he 
has  promised  to  increase  and  build  up  his  church ;  and  that  to 
Shiloh,  the  great  Redecnier,  should  the  gathering  of  the  people  ^ 
bc^  and  that  he  would  multiply  them^  that  they  should  not  be  few^ 
and  dlsOygioriJy  them^  that  they  should  not  be  small,  Gen.  xUx« 
JO.  compared  with  Jer.  xxx,  19.  and  that  the  glory  should  be  of 
an  increasing  nature,  especially  that  which  it  should  arrive  to 
in  the  latter  ages  of  time,  i^mlediately  before  its  exchanging 
this  militant  for  a  triumphant  state  in  heaven. 

Moreover,  there  are  many  great  and  precious  promises  made 
to  particular  believers,  which  every  one  of  them  have  a  right 
to  lay  claim  to,  and  are  oftentimes  enabled  so  to  do,  by  faith, 
wbi(^  depends  entirely  on  this  perfection :  and  these  promises 
are  9uch  as  respect  the  increase  of  grace  j  that  they  shall  ^o>yr0in 
strength  to  strength^  or  that  they  who  wait  on  the  Lord  shall 
re^ep  their  strength f, If  sal^  Ixxxiv.  7.  and  Isa.  xl.  ^1.  and  that 
they  sh^ll  be  recovered,  after  great  backslidings,  PsaL  xxxvii. 
.}4«,  Psal*.  Ixxxix.  30, — 33.  and  be  enabled  to  persevere  in  that 
j;race,  wli^ch  is  begun  in  them,  till  it  is  crowned  with  compleat 
victoi:y,^2  Cor.  xii.  9.  Rom«  xvi.  20.  Job  xvii.  9. 1  Cor.  xv.  57* 
4xkd  akq  that  they  shall  be  made  partakers  of  that  inward  peace 
andjoy,yrwhich  ficcompanies  or  flows  i^rom  the  truth  of  grace^ 
Isa.  xi.  U  chap.  Ivii.  19^  chap,  xxxii.  IT.  and  that  all  this  shall 
be  attended  with  perfect  blessedness  in  heaven  at  last,  Psal. 
Ixxiii.  24.  2  Tim.  iv.  8.  The  scripture  abounds  with  prpmises 
of  the  like  nature,  which  are  suited  to  every  condition,  and  af- 
ford relief  to  God's  people,  under  all  the  dif&Dulties^they  meet 
with  in  the  world ;  the  accomplishment  whereof  is  made  sure  . 
to  them  by  this  divine  perfection. 

Object.  1.  It  is  objected  against  this  divi^^  attribute;  that 
God  has  not,  in  some  instances,  fuliilledhis  threatenings,  which 
has  tended  to  embolden  some  in  a  course  of  obstinacy  and  re- 
bellipn  against  him ;  particularly  that  the  first  threatening  was 
not  executed  as  soon  as  man  fell ;  for  though  .God  told  our  first 
parents,  that  in  the  very  day  they  should  eat  of  the  forbidden 
fruity  they  should ^rely  die:  yet  Adam  lived  after  this,  nine 
hundred  and  thirty  years.  Gen.  ii.  17.  compared  with  chap,  v,  5. 

It  is  also  objected,  that  ('od  threatened  to  destroy  Ninevel^ 
within  forty  days  after  Jonah  was  sent  to  publish  this  message 
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to  them,  JtMudi  Hi*  4.  nevertheless  they  contmued  in  a  flourish- 
ii^  state  many  years  after* 

Jnsw*  1.  As  to  what  respects  the  first  threatening,  that  death 
should  immediately  ensue  upon  sin's  being  committed,  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  to  this  in  its  proper  place,"*^  and  there* 
fore  all  that  need  be  replied  to  it  at  present  is,  that  the  threat- 
emng  was  in  some  respect,  executed  the  day,  yea,  the  moment 
in  which  our  first  parents  sinned :  If  we  take  it  in  a  legal  sense, 
they  were  immediately  brought  into  a  state  of  condenmation, 
whidi,  in  a  forensic  sense,  is  often  called  death ;  they  were  im« 
mediately  separated  from  God,  the  fountain  of  blessedness,  and 
plunged  into  all  those  depths  of  misery,  which  weire  the  conse* 
qoence  of  their  fall ;  or  if  we  take  deaths  the  pimishment  threat- 
coed,  for  diat  which  is,  indeed,  one  ingredient  in  it,  to  wit,  the 
separation  of  soul  and  body ;  or  for  the  greatest  degree  of  pun* 
ishiiient,  consisting  in  everlasting  destruction,  from  the  presence 
of  the  Lord,  and  the  glory  of  his  power ;  then  it  is  sufficient  to 
say,  that  man's  being  liable  hereunto  was  the  ppncipal  thing  in- 
tended in  the  threatening.  Certainly  God  did  not  hereby  design 
to  tie  up  his  own  hands,  so  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  him 
to  remit  the  ofllence,  or  to  recover  the  fallen  creature  out  of  this 
deplorable  states  and  therefore  if  you  take  death  for  that  which 
is  natural^  which  was  not  inflicted  till  nine  hundred  and  thirty 
years  aftier,  then  we  may  say,  that  his  bein^  exposed  to,  or 
brought  under  an  unavoidable  necessity  of  dymg  the  very  day 
that  he  sinned,  might  be  called  his  dying  from  that  time ;  and 
the  scripture  will  warrant  our  using  the  word  in  that  sense, 
since  the  apostle,  ^eakihg  to  those  who  were,  by  sin,  liable  to 
death,  says.  The  bodyisdeadi  because  ofsin^  Rom.  viii.  10.  that 
is,  it  is  exposed  to  death,  as  the  consequence  thereof,  though  it 
was  not  actually  dead ;  and  if  we  take  death  for  a  liability  to 
eternal  death,  th^n  the  threatening  must  be  supposed  to  contain 
a  tacit  condition,  which  implies,  that  man  was  to  expect  nothing 
but  eternal  death,  unless  some  expedient  were  found  out,  which 
,  the  miserable  creature  then  knew  n6thing  of,  to  recover  him  out 
of  that  state  into  which  he  was  faUen. 

2.  As  to  what  concerns  the  sparing  of  Nineveh ;  we  have 
sufficient  ground  to  conclude  that  there  was  a  condition  annex- 
ed to  this  threatening,  and  so  the  meaning  is ;  that  they  should 
be  destroyed  in  forty  days,  if  they  did  not  repent :  this  condi- 
tion was  designed  to  be  made  known  to  them,  otherwise  Jo- 
nah^s  preaehing  would  have  been  to  no  purpose,  and  the  warn- 
ing given  would  have  answered  no  valuable  end ;  and  it  is  plain, 
dm  the  Ninevites  understood  it  in  this  sense,  odierwise  there 
would  have  been  no  room  for  repentance ;  so  that  God  connect- 
ed the  c<Mi(dition  with  tihe  threatening :  and  as,  on  the  one  band, 

.  •  See  Qttnt.  rr.  k 
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he  designed  to  give  them  repentance,  so  that  tfie  event  was  not 
dubious  and  undetermined  by  him,  as  depending  on  their  coo* 
duct,  abstracted  from  his  providence ;  so,  on  the  other  hand, 
diere  was  no  reflection  cast  on  his  trudi,  because  this  provision- 
«ry  expedient,  for  their  deliverance,  was  as  much  known  bj 
them  as  the'threatentng  itself* 

Object.  2.  It  is  objected  that  several  promises  have  not  had 
their  accomplishment.  Thus  there  are  several  promises  of  spi- 
ritual blessings,  which  many  believers  do  not  experience  the 
accomplishment  of  in  this  life ;  which  has  given  occasion  to  some 
to  say,  with  the  Psalmist,  Doth  his  promtae  fad  for  evermore  f 
Psal.  Ixxvii.  8. 

Answ.  It  is  true,  that  all  the  promises  of  God  are  not  lite* 
rally  fulfilled  in  this  world  to  eveiy  particular  believer;  tbt 
promise  of  increase  of  grace  is  not  actually  fulfilled,  while  God 
suflFers  his  people  to  backslide  from  him,  and  the  woric  of  grace 
is  rather  declining  than  sensibly  advancing;  neither  are  the 
promises,  respecting  t^e  assurance  and  joy  of  faith,  fulfilled 
unto  one  that  is  sinking  into  the  depths  oi  despair ;  nor  those 
that  respect  the  presence  of  God  in  ordinances,  to  such  as  are 
destitute  of  the  influences  of  his  grace  therein ;  nor  are  the  pro« 
mises  of  victory  over  temptation  fulfilled,  to  those  who  are  not 
only  assaulted,  but  frequendy  overcome  by  Satan,  when  it  is  as 
much  as  they  can  do  to  stand  their  ground  against  him  ;  and 
there  are  many  other  instances  of  the  like  nature  :  notwithstand«* 
ing,  the  truth  of  God  nkay  be  vindicated,  if  we  consider, 

1.  That  there  is  no  promise  made,  whereof  there  are  not 
some  instances  of  their  accomplishment  in  kind ;  this  therefore 
is  a  sufiicient  conviction  to  the  world,  that  there  are  such  bleat* 
ings  bestowed  as  God  has  promised. 

2.  Those  who  are  denied  these  blessings,  may  possibly  be 
mistaken  when  they  conclude  themselves  to  be  believers  ;  and 
then  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  are  destitute  of  them,  for  God 
has  promised  to  give  joy  and  peace  only  in  a  way  of  believing; 
or  first  to  gplve  the  truth  of  grace,  and  then  the  comforti^Ue 
fruits  and  effects  thereof.  But  we  will  suppose  that  they  ar^ 
not  mistaken,  but  have  experienced  the  grace  of  God  in  truth  ; 
yet  their  graces  are' so  defective,  that  they  know  but  Httle  ol 
thei;r  own  imperfections,  if  they  do  not  take  occasion  from 
thenc^,  to  justify  God,  who  with*hoideth  those  blessings  from 
them,  and  to  adore,  rather  than  caU  in  question,  the  equity  of 
his  proceeding  therein.  And  if  remunerative  justice  be  not 
laid  under  obligations  to  bestow  these  blessings  by  any  thing 
performed  by  us,  then  certainly  the  faithfulness  of  God  is  nu^ 
to  be  impeached,  because  he  is  pleased  to  deny  them* 

3.  In  denying  these  blessings,  he  oftentimes  takes  occasion  to 
advance  his  own  glory  some  other  way,  by  trying  the  faith  axi4 
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CatieBce  of  his  people,-  correcting  them  for  their  miscarriages, 
umhlingthem  by  his  dealings  with  them,  and  over^ruling  all 
for  their  good  in  the  end ;  which  is  an  equivalent  for  those  joys 
and  comforts  which  they  are  deprived  of.  And,  indeed,  God 
has  never  promised  these  blessings  to  any,  but  withvthis  reserve, 
that  if  he  thinks  it  necessary,  for  his  own  glory,  and  their  good, 
to  bring  about  their  salvation  some  other  way,  he  will  do  it, 
without  the  least  occasion  given  hereby  to  detract  from  die 
glo/y  ot  his  faithfulness. 

4*  All  these  promises,  which  have  not  had  their  accomplish*- 
nent  in  kind,  in  this  world,  shall  be  accomplished  in  the  next^ 
with  the  greatest  advantage ;  so  that  then  they  will  have  no  rea- 
aoD  to  complain  of  the  least  unfaithfulness  in  the  divine  admi^ 
Bstration.  If  rivers  of  pleasures  at  God's  right  hand  for  ever, 
iillnot  compensate  for  the«want  of  some  comforts,  while  we 
ate  m  this  world,  or  silence  all  objections  against  his  present 
dcafings  with  m^n,  nothing  can  do  it ;  or  if  the  full  accomplish* 
loent  ojf  all  the  promises  hereafter,  will  not  secure  the  glory  of 
ibn  perfection,  it  is  a  sign  that  men  are  disposed  to  contend 
widi  the  Almighty,  who  deny  it ;  therefore  to  such  we  may' 
just^  apply  God's  own.  words  to  Job,  Se  that  reproveth  Gody 
fft  Urn  answer  it;  or,  as  he  farther  says,  Wih  thou  disannulmy 
j^gmentf  Wilt  thou  condemn  me,  that  thou  mayest  be  ri^te- 
outf  Job  zL  2.  compared  with  ver.  8. 

We  shall  now  consider  how  the  faithfulness  of  God  ought  to 
be  improved  by  us.     And, 

(!•)  The  consideration  thereof  may  be  a  preservative  against 
pvvsumption  on  the  one  hand,  or  despair  on  the  other.  Let  no 
one  harden  himself  in  his  iniquity ;  or  think  that  because  the 
tbeatnmgs  are  not  yet  fully  accomplished,  therefore  they  never 
iball;  it  is  one  thing  for  God  to  delay  to  execute  them,  and 
another  thing  to  resolve  not  to  do  it.  we  may  vainly  conclude, 
that  the  bitterness  of  death  is  past,  because  our  houses  are  safe 
fiymjear,  neither  is  the  rod  of  God  upon  them ;  but  let  it  be  con- 
sidered, that  the  xvicked  are  reserved  for  the  day  of  destruction  ; 
theffshaUbe  brought  forth  to  the  day  ofwrath^  Job  xxi.  9.  com- 
psred  with  ver.  30.  the  zeal  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  will  do  this. 
His  threatenings  lay  him  under  an  obligation  to  punish  finaOy 
in4)emtent  sinners,  because  he  is  %  God  of  truth ;  therefore  let 
Mne  harden  themselves  against  him,  or  expect  impunity  in  a 
course  of  open  rebellion  against  him.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
ktnot  believers  give  way  to  despair  of  obtaining  mercy,  or  con- 
clude, that,  because  God  is  withdrawn,  and  hides  his  face  from 
dicm,  therefore  he  will  never  return ;  or,  because  his  promises 
are  not  immediately  fulfilled,  therefore  diey  never  shall,  since, 
his  fiuthfulness  is  their  great  security;  he  will  ever  Me  mindfni 
9fln9  covmant^  Psal.  cxi*  5. 
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(2.)  Let  us  compare  the  providences  of  God  with  his  wot d^ 
said  see  how  every  thing  tends  to  ^et  forth  his  fsdthfulness*  We 
are  very  stupid,  if  we  take  notice  of  the"  great  tilings  that  are 
doing  in  the  world ;  and  we  behold  ihem  to  little  purpose,  if 
we  do  not  observe  how  Ais  divine  perfection  is  glorified  there- 
in* The  world  continues  to  this  day,  because  God  has  several 
things  yet  to  do  in  it,  in  pursuance  of  his  promises  ;  the  whole 
number  of  the  elect  are  to  be  gathered,  and  brought  in  to 
Christ ;  their  graces  must  be  tried,  and  their  faith  built  up  in 
the  same  way,  as  it  has  been  in  former  ages ;  therefore  the 
church  is  preserved,  and  the  gates  of  hell  have  not  prewukd  a» 
gainst  it^  according  to  his  word,  Matth.  xvi.  18.  and  as  it  was 
of  old,  so  we  now  observe  that  the  various  changes  which  are 
made  in  civil  affairs,  are  all  rendered  subservient  to  its^relfare  ; 
the  earth  helps  the  woman^  R^.  xii*  16*  not  so  much  from  its 
ita  own  design,  as  by  the  appointment  of  providence  ;  and  why 
does  God  order  it  so,  but  that  his  promises  might  be  fulfilled  I 
And  that  the  same  ordinances  should  be  contmued,  and  that 
believers  should  have  the  same  experience  of  the  efficacy  and 
success  thereof,  as  the  consequence  of  his  presence  with  them, 
which  he  has  given  them  ground  to  expect  unto  the  end  of  the 
worldj  Matth.  xxviii*  20.  are  blessings  in  which  his  faithful- 
ness is  eminently  glorified. 

(2.)  This  divine  perfection  is  a  sure  foundation  for  our  faith. 
As  his  truth,  with  respect  to  what  he  has  revealed,  is  an  infal- 
lible groimd  for  our  faith  of  assent,  so  his  fkithfulnes^,  in  fulfil- 
ling his  promises,  affords  the  highest  encouragement  for  our 
trust  and  dependence  on  him  :  thus  we  are  said  to  commit  the 
keeping  of  our  souls  to  htm  in  well-doingy  as  unto  a  faithful  Cre- 
ator^ 1  Pet.  iv.  19.  and*,  when  we  lay  the  whole  stress  of   our 
salvation  upon  him,  we  have  no  reason  to  entertain  any  doubt 
about  the  issue  thereof.  •  Moreover,  are  we  exposed  to  evils  in 
this  world  i  we  may  conclude,  diat  as  he  has  delivered^  and  ifoes 
deliver^  so  we  have  reason  to  trust  in  htm^  that  he  xvill  deliver 
us^  2  Cor.  1.  10.  and  is  there  much  to  be  done  for  us,  to  make 
us  meet  for  heaven  ?  we  may  be  confident  of  this  very  things 
that  he  that  has  begun  a  good  work  in  us^  will  perform  it  until 
the  datfs  of  Jesu^  Christy  Phil.  i.  6.  / 

(4.)  The  faithfuhiess  of  God  should  be  improved  by  us,  as  a 
remedy  against  that  uneasiness  and  anxiety  of  mind,  which  wc 
often  have  about  the  event  of  things,  especially  when  they  seem 
to  run  counter  to  our  expectation.  Thus  when  there  is  but  a 
very  melancholy  prospect  before  us,  as  to  what  concerns  the 
glory  of  God  in  the  world,  and  the  floimshing  state  of  his 
phurch  in  it,  upon  which  we  are  ready  to  say  with  Joshua, 
lardy  what  wilt  thou  do  unto  thy  great  name  f  Josh.  vii.  9,  or 
when  we  have  many  sad  thoughts  of  heart  about  the    rising 
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geoeratiGi^  and  are  in  doubt  whether  they  will  adhere  to,  or  ar 
bandon,  the  interest  of  Christ ;  when  we  are  ready  to  fear  whe^ 
ther.diere  will  be  a  reserve  of  faithful  men,  who  will  stand  up 
for  his  gospel,  and  fill  the  places  of  those  who  are  icaUed  off  ths 
stage,  after  having  «erved  their  generation  by  the  will  of  God| 
or  when  we  are  too  much  oppressed  with  carking  cares  about 
our  outward  condiuon  in  the  world,  when,  like  Christ's  disci*^ 
pies,  we  are  immoderately  thoughtful  what  we:  ^hail  eat^what 
,  we  shall  drinij  or  wherewithal  we  shall  be  clothed,  Matth.  vi.  31. 
JOT  how  we  shall  be  able  to  conflict  with  the  difiiculties  that  lie 
before  us :  our  ^at  relief  against  all  this  solicitude  is  to  be  dep- 
rived fnun  the  faithfulness  of  God ;  for  since  godliness  has  the 
promise  annexed  to  it,  of  the  life  that  now  is,  as  Veil  as  of  that 
which  is  tocomej  1  Tim«  iv*  18«  this  promise  shall  have  its  ac- 
coaiplishment,  so  far  as  shall  most' redound  to  God's  glory,  and 
our  real  advantage* 

(5.)  The  consideration  of  the  faithfulness  of  God  sfapuld  be 
improved,  to  humble,  and  fill  us  with  shame  and  confusion  of 
&ce,  when  we  consider  how  treacherously  we  have  dealt  with 
him,  how  unsteadfast  we  have  been  in  his  covenant,  how  often 
we  have  broke  our  own  promises  and  resolutions  that  we  would 
walk  more  closely  with  him,  l>ow  frequently  we  have  backslid- 
den from  him,,  contrary  to  all  the  engagements  which  we  have 
been  laid  under.  Have  we  found  any  unfaithf olness  in  him  i 
Has  he,  in  the  least  instance,  been  worse  than  his  word  I  as  God 
says,  when  he  reproves  his  people.  What  iniquity  have  yourfc^ 
thers  found  in  me^  that  they  are  gone  far  from  me^  and  havf 
walkal  after  vamty,  and  are  become  vain  ?  Jen  i)i«  5* 

Quest.  VIII.  Are  there  more  Gods  than  one  f 

Ahsw.  There  is  but  one  only,  the  living  and  true  God. 

I.  TN  this  answer,  God  is  described  as  the  living  and  true 
JL  God*  As  life  is  the  greatest  excellency  belonging  to  the  ^ 
nature  of  any  finite  being,  upon  which  account  some  haye  con* 
eluded  that  the  lowest  degree  thereof  renders  a  creature  more 
excellent  in  itself,  dian  the  most  glorious  creatures  that  are 
without  it ;  and  inasmuch  as  intelligent  creatures  h^ve  a  supe- 
rior excellency  to  all  others,  because  that  which  gives  life  to 
them,  or  the  principle  by  which  they  act  as  such,  is  most  ex<^ 
cellent ;  so  the  life  of  God  is  that  whereby  he  infinitely  excels 
oil  finite  beings  ^  therefore,  when  he  is  called  the  living  God, 
chia  is  not  one  single  perfection  of  the  divine  nature,  but  it  is 
expressive  of  all  his  divine  perfections.  Thus  when  God  repre? 
ttents  himself,  in  scripture,  as  giving  his  people  the  highest  as- 
surance of  any  thing  which  he  designs  to  do,  he  useth  the  Ibnii 
Voj-L  ^  B  p 
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of  an  oath,  and  sweareth  by  his  life.  As  I  live;  Or,  as  truly  a^  I 
UvCj  Isa*  xlix*  18*  and  Numb.  xiv.  21.  which  imports  the  same 
thing,  as  when  he  says,  I  have  sworn  by  myself;  Gen.  xxii.  16. 
^o  that  when  he  is  called  the  living  God,  his  glory  is  set  forth, 
as  a  God  of  infinite  perfection  :  but  this  has  been  considered 
under  the  last  answer^ 

Therefore  we  m&y  farther  observe,  that  when  God  is  styled 
the  living  God,  it  connotes  the  display  of  all  his  perfections,  as 
life  is  a  principle  of  action  ;  and  hereby  he  is  distinguished  from 
lifeless  idols,  who  were  reputed  gods  by  their  stupid  and  pro- 
fane worshippers.  Thus  the  apostle  lays  down  both  the  terms 
of  opposition,  when  he  speaks  to  some^  as  having  turned  frem 
idols^  or  false  gods,  to  serve  the  Uvinff  and  true  God^  1  Tnessi 
i.  9f  Here  we  might  consider  the  origin  and  progress  of  idola- 
try, as  men  were  inclined  to  xvdrfthip  the  creature  more  than  the 
Creator^  Rom^  i.  25.  or  to  do  service  to  them^  tVhOj  by  nature^ 
are  no  godsj  Gal.  iv.  8.  and  shew  how  some  seemed  to  have 
been  destitute  of  common  sense,  as  they  were  of  true  religion, 
when  they  not  only  worshipped' God  by  idols,  of  their  own  mak- 
ing, but  prayed  to  them,  and  said,  Deliver  us^  for  ye  are  our 
gods  ;  this  the  prophet  takes  notice  of,  Isa»  xliv.  17>  and  expo« 
866  their  unaccountable  stupidity,  by  observing  to  them  tiiat 
these,  gods  were  first  growing  among  the  trees  of  die  forest, 
then  cut  down  with  their  owii  hands,  and  faahioned  into  theit 
designed  form,  and  part  thereof  cast  into  the  fire,  a^  destined 
for  common  uses.  These  were  lifelese  |;ods,  without  sC  meta- 
phor, and  their  senseless  worshippers  but  one  remove  from 
them,  as  the  Psalmist  says^  T'A^  that  make  them  are  like  unto 
them^  and  so  is  every  one  that  trusteth  in  them^  Psal.  cxv.  8« 
But  this  we  shall  have  occasion  to  insist  on  in  a  following  part 
of  this  work  *,  and  therefore  shall  pass  it  over  at  present,  and 
consider, 

IL  The  unity  of  the  GocOiead.  Scripture  is  Very  express  in 
asserting  this :  thus  it  is  said,  The  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lotd^ 
Deut^  VI.  4.  and,  /,  even  /,  am  lie  ;  and  there  is  no  God  tvith 
mcy  chap*  xxxii.  39.  and,  The  Lord  he  is  God;  there  is  none  else 
ie^ides  him.,  chap.  iv.  35.  and  elsewhere.  Thou  art  God  alone^ 
Psal.  Ixxxvi*  10.  And  this  is  a  truth,  not  barely  founded  on  a 
few  places  of  scripture  that  expressly  assert  it^  but  it  may  be 
deduced  from  eVery  part  thereof  j  yea^  it  is  instamped  on  the 
very  nature  of  man,  apd  may  be  as  plainly  proVed,  from  the  light 
of  nature^  as  that  there  is  a  God ;  and  every  one  of  the  divine 
perfections,  which  were  particularly  considered  under  the  last 
answer,  will  supply  us  with  arguments  to  confirm  our  faith 
<dle^in :  but  that  this  may  farther  appear,  let  it  be  considered, 

*  See  Qumt.  cv. 
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}.  That  the  idea  of  a  God  implies^  that  he  is  the  vjirst  cause  of 
all  thingS)  in  which  respect  he  is  ppposed  to  the  creature  ;  it  foU 
lows,  therefore,  that  he  was  from  ail  eternity.  Now  there  can  be 
po  more  than  one  being,  who  is  without  begii>ning,  ^d  ^ho 
g;ave  being  to  aB  other  diings,  which  appears  from  the  very  na«> 
ture  of  the  thing ;  for  if  there  are  more  Gods,  then  they  must 
derive  their  being  from  him,  and  then  they  are  a  part  of  his 
creation,  and  consequently  not  gods,  for  God  and  the  creature 
are  infinitely  opposed  to  each  other  :  and  since  there  is  but  one 
independent  being,  who  is  in  and  of  himself,  and  derives  his  per* 
fections  from  no  other,  therefore  there  can  be  but  one  God^ 

2.  There  is  but  one  being,  who  is  the  ultimate  end  of  all 
things,  which  necessarily  follows  from  his  being  their  Creator ; 
for  he  that  produced  them  out  of  nothing  must  be  supposed  to 
have  designed  some'valuable  end  hereby,  which,  ultimately  conw 
sidered,  cannot  be  any  thing  short  of  himself,  for  that  is  inconr 
5istent  with  the  wisdom  and  sovereignty  that  is  contained  in  the 
idea  of  a  Creator ;  therefore  he  is  said  to  h^ye  ma^e  all  thing's 
for  himself,  Prov.  xvi.  4,  and  consequently  the  glory  that  results 
£tt>m  thence  is  unalienable,  and  so  cannot  1)e  ascribed  to  any 
other  God  ;  therefore  to  suppose  that  there  are  other  gods,  is  to 
ascribe  a  divine  nature  tq  them,  divested  pf  that  glory  which 
is  essential  to  it.  And  to  this  we  mav  add,  that  if  God  be  the 
ultimate  end  of  all  things,  he  is  to  be  glorified  as  such,  and  all 
worship  is  to  terminate  in  him ;  and  we  must  proclaim  him  to 
be  our  chief  good,  and  only  portion  and  happiness,  which  is 
plainly  inconsistent  with  a  plurality  of  gods*  Besides,  he  that  is 
the  object  of  adoration  must  be  worshipped,  and  laved  xvith  qll 
Qur  heartj  €Oulj  str^ngthy  and  mindj  Luke  x.^27*  our  afFectiond 
paust  not  be  divided  between  him  and  any  other.  Therefore 
since  man  is  imder  a  natural  obligation  to  give  supreme  wor-- 
ship  to  him,  it  follows  that  there  is  lio  other  God  that  has  a* 
ri^t  to  it,  and  therefore  that  he  is  the  only  true  God. 

3.  Incite  perfection  being  implied  in  the  idest  pf  a  God,  i^ 
has  been  proved  under  the'  last  answer,  it  is  certain  that  it  can? 
i^t  belong  to  more  than  one  ;  for  as  it  implies  that  this  perfec- 
tion is  boundless,  so  it  denotes  that  he  sets  bounds  to  the  per- 
fections of  all  others ;  therefore,  if  there  are  more  Gods  than 
pne,  their  perfections  must  be  limited,  and  consequently  that 
which  is  not  infinite  is  not  God*  And  as  infinite  perfection  im- 
plies in  it  all  perfection,  so  it  cannot  be  divided  among  many, 
for  then  no  bemg,  that  has  only  a  part  thereof,  could  be  said  tp 
be  thus  perfect ;  therefore,  since  there  is  but  one  that  is  so,  it  fol- 
lows that  there  is  no  other  God  Resides  him. 

4.  Since  onmipotency  is  a  divine  attribute,  there  can  be  but 
one  almighty  being,  and  therefore  but  one  God ;  which  will 
farther  appear,  jf  we  consider,  that  if  there  were  naore  Gods 
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Aan  one,  all  of  them'  must  be  saf d  to  be  2idt  to  do  all  fhiiSgs^ 
and  then  the  same  individual  power,  that  is  exerted  by  on^* 
must  ,be  exerted  by  another,  than  which  nothing  is  more  absurds 
And  it  will  also  follow,  tl^t  he,  who  cannot  do  that  which' is 
said  to  be  done  by  anoUier,  is  not  almighty,  or  able  to  do  all- 
things,  and  consequently  that  he  is  not  God. 

5.  There  is  but  one  beings  who  has  an  absolute  sovereign' 
will,  who,  though  he  can  controul  all  others,  is  himself  subject 
to  no  controul ;  who  has  a  natural  right  to  give  laws  to  all  who 
are  his  subjects,  but  is  subject  to  none  himself ;  for  absolute  do* 
minion  and  subjection  are  as  opposite  as  light  and  darkness* 
Two  persons  may  as  well  be  said  to  give  being  to  each  other, 
as  to  have  a  right  to  give  laws  to  each  other*  Moreover^  if  there 
were  more  Gods  than  one,  then  there  would  be  a  confusion  in 
the  government  of  the  world ;'  for  whatever  one  decrees,  another 
may  reverse ;  or  whatever  is  done  by  one,  the  contrary  might 
be  done  by  the  other,  for  that  is  the  consequence  from  a  sove- 
reignty (of  wiU.  And  as  there  might  be  opposite  things  com^ 
manded,  or  forbidden,  pursuant  to  die  different  wills  of  a  plura- 
lity of  gods,  so  the  same  thing,  with  respect  to  those  who  are 
under  an  obli^tion  to  yield  obedience,  would  be  both  a  sin  and 
a  duty,  and  the  same  persons  would  be  both  condemned  and 
justified  for  the  same  action. 

6.  There  is  but  One  being,  who  isy^as  God  is  often  said  to 
be,  the  best  and  the  greatest ;  therejfore,  if  there  were  more 
Gods  than  one,  either  one  must  be  supposed  to  be  more  excels 
lent  than  another,  or  both  equally  excellent.  If  we  suppose  the 
former  of  these,  then  he,  who  is  not  the  most  excellent,  is  not 
God;  and  if  the  latter,  that  their  excellencies  are  equal,  then  in* 
finite  perfection  would  be  divided,  which  is  coHt;rary  to  the  idea 
thereof,  s(s  was  before  hinted  ;  as  well  as  to  what  is  expressly 
said  by  God,  To  whom  will  ye  liken  me^  or  shaU  I  be  egucJf 
stnth  the  Holy  One^  Isai  xl.  25*-  From  these^  and  seversd  other 
arguments  to  the  same  purpose,  which  might  have  been'taken 
from  every  one  of  the  divine  attributes,  and  from  all  essentia]^ 
and  relative  glory  which  belongs  to  him,  the  unity  of  the  divine 
essence  appears,  even  to  a  demonstration^  And  indeed  to  as-' 
sert  that  there  are  more  Gods  than  one  is,  in  effect^  to  say  that 
there  is  no  God ;  so  the  apostle  deems  it,,  when  he  tells  the  church 
at  £phesus,  that,  before  their  conversion,  when  they  worship-* 
ped  other  gods,  they  were  without  Godinjthe  w^rW,  which  im- 
plies as  much  as  that  they  were  atheists  therein,  as  the  words 
«^i  h  ^mwfm  may,  with^qual  propriety,  be  rendered,  (a) 

a  *'  As  gi'avity  is  the  common  quality  of  all  bodies,  arising  not  from  the  nature 
«id  propeities  of  matter,  nor  to  be  explained  without  the  ufency  of  a  foreign  cause,* 
yet  producing  numberless  uniform  eilecls  in  the  corpareaJ  sydteniy  it  is  in  aU 
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Having  considered  the  unity  pf  the  Godhead,  not  only  as  e-^' 
vinced  from  scripture,  but  as  it  may  be  demonstrated  by  the 

soa  to  be  attributed  to  one  contriTaace^  rather  than  the  different  designs  of  two 
cr  more  partial  independent  causes.  What  a  vast  variety  of  appearances  in  nature 
d^iendonthisone?  The sdf-balanced earth hann upon  its  centre;  the  moun- 
tains are  set  fiuti  there  is  a  nerpetual  flux  and  lenuz  of  the  seas  vapours  continu- 
ally arise ;  the  clouds  are  balanced  till  by  their  own  weight  they  descend  in  rain  % 
animals  breathe  and  move;  the  haavenly  bodies  hold  their  stations,  and  go  on  in 
their  constant  course,  by  the  force  of  gravity^  after  the  vrdmanee  of  that  wisdom 
which  appointed  them  this  law.  Now  when  we  see  a  multitude  of  efifects  proceed-* 
wf[  from  one  Cause,  effects  so  various  in  their  kind  and  so  important,  a  Cause  sim- 
ple and  unvaried  in  all  the  diversi^^  produced  by  it,  can  we  avoid  ascribing  this 
to  an  unity  of  intelligence,  if  there  be  intelligence  in  it  all?  For  could  we  suppose 
different  independent  beings»  actii^  with  different  designs,  and  by  distinct  ope^ 
rttbas  to  have  fiarmed  the  several  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  several  species  of 
creatores  which  are  in  it,  what  reason  can  be  imi^ined  why  they  should  all  be 
loverned  by,  and  all  necessarily  depend  upon,  one  law  ?  The  Maker  of  the  sun,  or, 
if  a  partial  cause  of  patuie  could  oe  supposed  to  have  an  understanding  large  e- 
noogh  lor  it,  the  Contriver  of  the  whole  visible  heavens,  must,  one  would  think, 
hire  finished  his  scheme  independently  on  any  other,  without  borrowing  aid  fiom 
the  work  of  another  God.  In  like  manner  the  Gods  of  the  seas  and  of  the  dry  land, 
and  the  Creator  of  aiumala^  would  have  completed  their  several  svstems,  each  by 
itself,  not  depending  on  any  other  for  its  order  and  preservation,  ivhereas,  on  tlie 
contrary,  we  se^  in  fact  th^  are  none  of  them  indenendent,  but  all  held  together 
by  the  common  bond  of  gravity.  The  heavens  and  tne  earth  continue  in  their  situ* 
atkns  at  a  proper  distance  from  each  other  by  the  force  of  this  law ;  the  sea  keeps 
within  its  channels ;  and  animals  live  and  move  by  it  All  which  lead  us  to  ac« 
knowledge  one  directing  Counsel  in  the  whole  &-ame.  For  what  but  an  under- 
standing which  comprSienda  the  whole  exteot  of  nature,  reaching  fitMU  the  ut- 
most circuit  of  heaven  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  could  have  fixed  such  a  common 
kw,  so  necessary  to  aU  its  parts,  that  without  it  not  one  of  them  could  subsist, 
nor  the  harmony  of  the  whole  be  preserved  ^  The  strict  cohesion  of  the  parts 
which  constitute  particular  bodies  requires  a  peculiar  cement,  different  from  that 
of  the  gravitating  force ;  and  as  it  can  never  be  explained  by  the  nature  and  pro- 
nerties  of  matter  itself  and  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  forms  and  the  uses  of 
Dodies  m  the  several  tkt  distant  regions  of  the  world,  it  must  in  like  manner  be 
attributed  to  1^  contrivance  of  an  understanding,  and  the  agency  of  a  power, 
which  takes  in  the  whole  corporeal  system,  not  to  a  partial  cause,  limited  in  its 
btelligence  and  operation. 

2d^,  The  beautiful  order  and  harmony  of  the  universe,  since  it  must  be  ackaow- 
kdged  to  be  the  work  of  understanding,  has  all  tlie  appearance  which  is  necessa- 
ry to  satisfy  any  fair  inquirer,  of  its  bemg  formed  unoer  the  direction  of  one  go- 
verning wisdom.  Disconcerted  counsels  can  never  produce  harmony.  If  a  plura-i 
Tity  of  'mtellieent  causes  pursue  each  his  separate  design,  disunion  will  continual-  < 
ly  cleave  to  Useir  works ;  but  when  we  see  an  intire  piece  made  up  of  many  parts, 
all  corresponding  to  each  other,  and  conspiring  together  so  as  to  answer  one  com- 
mon endy  we  natur41y  conclude  unity  of  design,  ^s  a  work  of  art  is  formed  ac- 
*tording  to  the  preconceived  idea  of  a  designing  artificer,  without  which  it  has  not 
its  necessary  intireness  and  uniformity,  the  same  may  be  observed  in  the  works  of 
ikaxaee.  A  tree  is  as  much  one  as  a  house ;  an  animal  as  complete  a  system  in  it 
self,  (only  much  more  curiously  iramed,)  as  a  clock*  If  we  carry  our  views  farther 
into  niiUire,  and  take  in  whole  regions  of  the  universe,  with  all  their  contents,  , 
the  ^me  cliaracters  of  unity  are  still  visible.  The  earth  itself  is  not  a  confused 
mass,  or  a  medley  of  incoherent  and  unrelated  parts,  but  a  well  contrived  fabric, 
fitted  and  plainly  designed  for  use.  If  we  consider  what  a  multitude  of  living  crea- 
iures  are  in  it,  of  different  kinds  and  degrees  of  perfect'ioii,  each  sort  iiaving  prt)- 
pcr  Jipartments  assigned  them,  where  they  dwell  conveniently  together,  with  suit, 
Mc  proTisioa  made  fOr  them,  and  instincts  directing  them  to  the  use  of  it ;  if  wc 
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light  of  nature,  it-will  be  necessaiy  lliat  we  obviate  9n  objeedon 
that  may  be  brought  against  this  latter  method  of  proving  it,  vt2h, 

consider  the  interests  of  t!ie  several  kinds,  not  interfering  in  the  main,  bat  rather 
serviceable  to  each  other,  t'liniished  with  necessaiy  defences  agamst  the  incanre- 
niences  to  whicli  they  are  liable,  either  by  the  preventing  care  of  nature,  which 
without  any  thoiiglii  oftlieir  own  has  provided  for  their  safet}',  by  the  appointed 
advantages  of  tlieir  situauon,  or  by  an  imphnted  wisdom  directing  them  to  find 
out  the  means  of  it ;  and  if  we  consider  the  constant  inteiposition  of  the  sane  li» 
beral  intelligent  nature,  appearing  by  the  daily  new  productions  from  the  same 
fertile  womb  of  the  earthy  whereby  the  returning  wants  of  animals  are  refieved 
wiUi  fresh  supplies,  all  the  species  of  Uylng  thin^  having  th^  common  benefit  of 
the  air,' without  which  they  could  not  subsist,  and  the  light  of  the  sun,  wfaidi  can- 
not at  once  illuminate  the  whole  globe,  being  dispensed  among  them  with  so  good 
ccconomy,  that  they  have  every  one  what  is  sufficient  to  guide  them  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  j)roper  functions,  that  they  may  ftilfil  the  purposes  of  tbenr  beings ;— ♦ 
when  we  consider  all  this,  can  we  doubt  but  the  earth  is  disposed  and  governed 
by  one  intendini^  Cause  ^  If  in  a  lurge  house^  wherein  are  many  mansions,  and  a 
vast  variety  of  inhabitants  there  appe.ars  exact  order,  all  from  the  hiehest  to  the 
lowest  continually  attendui^^  their  proper  business,  and  a^  lodged  ana  constantly 
provided  for  suitably  to  their  several  conditions,  we  findourseWes  obliged  to  ac- 
knowledge one  wise  oecononiy.  And  if  in  a  great  city  or  commonwealtn  there  l^ 
a  perfectly  regular  administration,  so  that  not  onlv  the  whole  society  etrioys  «9 
uiidistiu'bed  peace,  but  every  member  has  the  station  assigned  him  wfaidi  he  is 
best  qualified  to  fill ;  the  unenvied  chiefs  constantly  attend  their  more  iauxntant 
cares,  served  by  tlie  busy  inferiors,  who  have  all  a  suitable  acoornmodmoon,  and 
fixxl  convenient  for  them,  the  very  meanest  ministering  to  the  pu)>lic  utility  and 
protected  by  tiie  public  care;  if,  I  say,  in  such  a  compiunity  we  must  conchide 
there  is  a  nuing  Counsel,  whicli  if  not  naturally,  yet  is  politically  one,  and,  unless 
wiited,  could-not  produce  such  harmony  and  braer,  much  more  have  we  rieason 
to  recognize  one  governing  Intelligence  in  the  earth,  in  which  tl^ere  are  so 'many 
ranks  of  beings  msposed  of  in  the  most  convenient  manner,  having  all  their  seve-  . 
ral  provinces  appointed  to  them,  and  their  several  kinds  and  d^rees  of  enjovment 
liberally  provioed  for,  without  encroaching  upon,  but  rather  being  mutually  nse- 
f  ul  to  each  other,  according  to  a  settled  and  obvious  subordination.  What  else  can 
account  for  this  but  a  sovereign  Wisdom,  a  common  provident  naturp,  presiding 
over,  and  caring  for  the  whole  ? 

But  the  earth,  as  great  as  it  appears  to  us,  complicated  in  its  frame,  and  Iukt- 
inp  such  a  variety  in  its  constitution,  sustaining  and  nourishing  so  many  tribes  of 
animals,  yet  is  not  an  intire  systeip  by  itself,  but  has  a  relation  to,  anddependenoe 
on,  other  parts  of  the  univene^  as  well  as  the  beings  it  contains  ^ave  upon  it  It 
owes  its  stability  to  the  common  law  of  gravitation ;  it  derives  its  lignt  and  its 
heat  from  the  sun,  by  which  it  is  rendered  fruitful  and  commodious  to  its  inhabi- 
tants. In  short, .%  bond  of  union  runs  through  the  whole  circle  of  being,  as  far  as 
human  knowledge  reaches ;  and  we  have  reason  to  make  the  same  judgment  con- 
cerning the  parts  of  tlie  world  which  we  do  not  know,  and  to  conclude  that  they 
.  all  togetlier  compose  one  gi^at  whole,  which  naturally  ler.ds  us  to  acknowledge 
one  supreme  uniting  Intelligence.  To  object  against  this  thp  possibility  of  wild 
confusion  reigning  in  worlds  unknown  is  to  feign,  and  not  to  argue ;  anS  to  sup- 
pose disorder  prevalent  in  an  infinity  of  being  which  we  are  uqacquainted  witn, 
which  is  the  MlieisHc  hvpothesis,  is  to  take  away  all  rationnl  foundation  for  regu- 
larity any  where,  though  we  see  it  actually  obt-iins  every  whei*e,  as  far  as  our  oh- 
scrvation  can  reach.  But  confuiingour  speculations  on  this  subject  within  the 
compass  of  kno>**n  existence,  as  we  ought  to  do  in  a  fair  inquirj',  the  apparent  or- 
der of  the  effects  is  a  strong  evidence  of  urtlty  in  tlie  Cause.  For  if  diflerent  inde- 
pendent causes  produce^  each,  a  part,  wl^  are  there  no  footsteps  of  this  in  tiie 
wlM)le  extent  of  nature  ?  Why  does  not  so  much  as  one  piece  appear,  as  the  sepa. 
rate  mOnOment  of  its  authors  power  and  wisdom  ?  T>om  diviaed  counsels  one 
)vpuld  naturally  expect  mterienpg  schemes  ,•  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  tee  an  uni- 
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IX^U  if  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  might  be  known  by  the 
dictates  of  nature,  or  demonstrated  by  other  arguments,  besides 


veml  humoQV.  Hen  indeed  from  a  sense  of  Uiei>  indigence,  and  by  the  direction 
of  jnstincts,  wliich  must  be  attributed  U>  the  designing  author  of  their  conatitu- 
liuOy  .join  ID  societies ;  which»  though  composed  ot'  many,  are  governed  by  one 
counsel  *.  but  that  is  only  an  artificisi  union,  a  submission  to  the  majority^  or  to 
those  who  haTe  the  supreme  power  delegated  to  them,  rather  than  an  agreement 
indnign.  But  this  cannot  be  the  case  of  independent  beings,  self-existent,  and 
cadi  oompleie  in  itself,  .without  relation  to  any  other.  And  yet  we  see  in  nature 
a  perfect  hannonyy  from  whence  it  is  plain  there  must  be  an  agreement  at  least  in 
oouoBcl  and  des^,  if  we  could  suppose  a  plurality  of  indepoident  causes.  But 
whence  oomes  this  agreement  ?  To  say  by  diance,  JaatheMHcalfy,  wA  very  unrea- 
SQnably»  to  attribute  the  most  perfect  of  all  effects,  universal  oider,  to  no  cause  at 
sO.  If  we  say  by  design,  it  must  be  one  comprehensive  design  forming  the  whole 
ichackc  of  nature  and  providence^  which  directly  br'mgs  us  to  what  we  are  look- 
ing fiir,  one  sovereign  commanding  IntelHgence  in  the  universe,  or  one  God.  This 
WIS  the  argument  by  which  some  of  the  ancient  philoi»ophers  proved  that  there 
bone  only  eternal  and  independent  Principle,  the  Jt'ountain  of  being  and  the  Au- 
thor of  aU  things.  Pythagorat  called  it  a  Jfuruid,-  and  Ai-istotle  ai-gued  from  the 
phamoTOfflia  that  all  things  are  plainly  co-ordered,  to  one,  the  whole  world  conspir* 
nginto  agreeing  harmony :  Whereas,  if  there  were  many  inde|>endent  principles^ 
tMsysttem  of  the  worid  must  needs  have  been  incoherent  and  incuospiring ;  liki; 
sn  ill-agreeing  dramas  botched  up  of  many  impertinent  mtenertioru.  And  he  con- 
cludes that  Uiings  are  well  administered,  which  tltey  could  not  be  under  the  go- 
memraent  of  many^  aHuding  to  the  verse  in  Ifonur,  ova  <tya!^  no^MMf^m^  tn  Km- 
{siecspai 

3t^  The  condition  and  order  of  infenor,  derived,  and  evidently  dependent  in- 
tdligent  agents  shew  not  only  intelligence,  but  unit^  of  intelligence,  in  die  Cause 
of  them.  Every  man,  s»  single  active  conscious  self,  is  the  image  of  liis  Maker. 
Ttiece  is  in  him  one  UBdivi£d  wuBUttiBg.principle,  which  in  it£  perceptions  and 
operations  runs  through  the  whole  system  of  mutter  tliat  it  inhabits;  it  perceives 
for  all  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  nxly ;  it  cui^es  for  all,  and  governs  all,  le^&ding 
OS,  as  a  resembUuioe^  to  form  an  idea  of  the  one  great  quickening  Spirit,  which 
presides  enetr  the  whole  frame  of  nature,  the  spring  oi*  motion  and  all  operation  in 
It,  m^derstanding  and  active  in  all  the  parts  of  the  universe,  not  as  its  soul  indeed, 
bat  as  its  Lord,  by  whose  vital  directing  influence  it  is,  though  so  vast  a  bulk, 
sad  oonaistii^<rf'  so  many  parts,  united  into  one  regular  fabinc.  4  gnin,  the  general 
appsrent  likeness  ^iliich  there  is  among  all  the  individuals  of  the  human  kind  is 
a  sitrong  evidence  of-their  Jieing  the  chudren  of  one  Father.  I  do  not  mean  princi- 
pally the  similitude  of  the  exterior  ibrm,  (though  even  that,  in  reason,  should  be 
attributed  to  the  direction  of  one  intelligent  Cause,)  but  that  whereby  we  tu-e  es- 
pecially God'ffoffimnngyOur  intellectual  capacities,  wliich  as  far  as  we  can  judge 
are  very  nearly,  alixe.  A  gieat  difference  there  may  be,  no  doubt  there  is,  m  the 
improvement  of  them<  bnt  the  powers  tliemselves,  and  all  the  original  modes  of 
perception,  in  the  different  individuals  of  mankind,  seem  to  resemble  each  other, 
as  much  as  any  real*  distinct  thing^  in  nature.  Now  from  a  multitude,  or  a  con- 
fltuit  aeries  of  similar  effects  which  do  not  arise  from  necessity,  we  infer  uni« 
ty  of  design  in  the  Cause.  So  great  a  number  of  rational  beings  as  the  whole  hu* 
nam.  race,  disposed  of  in  the  same  mamier,  endued  with  like  faculties  and  affcc- 
tkxu,  ^ving  many»  and  those  principal  things  in  their  condition,  common,  provide 
ed  tot  out  of  the  same  fund,  and  made  for  the  same  purposes,  may  reasonably  be 
supposed  to  belong  to  one  fieunily,  to  be  dei'ived  from  the  same  oi-igin,  and  still 
under  the  same  paternal  care. 

Above  all,  the  moral  capacity  of  mankind,  which  is  a  most  important  part  of 
tbeir  constitution,  tending  to  the  highest  perfection  of  their  nature,  and  the  prin- 
cipnl  bond  of  regular.society  among  them,  as  it  proceeds  from  a  wLse  intending 
Csuae,  shews  unity  of  wisdom  in  the  Cause ;  and  the  government  over  the  murai, 
as  well  as  the  natural,  world  evidently  ap))ears  to  b&a  monarchy." 


SOO  ^H£  uiriTV  ot  cop. 

itiost  whidi  are  matter  of  pure  revelation,  how  comes  ittb  pass 
that  the  heathen  owned,  and  worshipped,  a  plurality  of  gods  ? 
4ind  as  it  was  not  one  particular  sect  among  them  duit  did  so^ 
but  this  abominable  practice  universally  obtained,  where  reveal« 
ed  religion  was  not  known,  therefore,  though  this  be  an  un- 
doubted truth,  yet  it  is  not  founded  in  the  light  of  liature. 

Annv.  That  they  did  so  is  beyond  dispute,  eq>ecially  after 
idolatry  had  continued  a  feW  ages  in  the  world,  and  so  had  ex- 
tinguished  those  principles  of  revealed  religion,  which  mankind, 
before  this,  were  favoured  with ;  yet  it  must  be  considered,  that 
though  the  ignorant  and  unthinking  multitude,  among  diem, 
believed  every  thing  to  be  a  God,  which  the  custom  of  the  coun- 
tries where  diey  lived  had  induced  them  to  pay  divine  adora- 
tion tO)  yet  the  vns/tr  sort  of  them,  however  guilty  of  idolatry, 
by  paying  a  lower  kind  of  worship  to  them,  have,  notwithstand- 
ing, maintained  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  or  that  there  is  one 
God  superior  to  them  all,  whom  they  often  call  the  father  of 
gods  and  men ;  to  whom  probably  die  Athenians  erected  diat 
altar,  as  the  aposde  Paul  observes,  with  diis  inscription.  To 
TH£  uiTKNOWM  GOD;  bccausc  he  says,  in  the  wonis  imme- 
diately following.  Whom  therefore  ye  ignoranthf  worships  him 
declare  I  unta  you^  Acts  xvii*  23. 

This  appears  from  what  thev  assert  to  the  same  purpose^ 
whereby  they  plainly  discover  their 'belief  t)f  but  one  supreme 
God,  who  has  all  the  incommunicaUe  perfections  of  the  divine 
nature,  however,  in  other  instances,  their  conduct  seemed  to 
run  counter  to  their  method  of  i^easoning :  thus  it  appears,  by 
their  writings,  that  many  of  them  assert  that  there  is  a  God^ 
who  is  the  first  cause,  or  beginning,  of  all  things ;  and  that  he 
was  from  eternity,  or  in  die  beginning,  and  that  dme  took  its 
rise  from  him ;  that  he  is  di^s  living  God^  the  fountain  of  life, 
and  the  best  of  all  beings  ^:  Also,  that  diis  God  is  self-suffi* 
cient,  and  therefore  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  he  stands  in 
need  of,  or  can  receive  advantage  from,  any  one  f ;  and  that 
he  is  the  chief  good,  or  contains  in  himself  whatever  is  good, 
and  that' by  him  all  diings  consist;  and  that  no  one  hath  enough 
in  himself  to  secure  his  own  safety  and  happiness';  which  is  to 
be  derived  from  him  ^ 

And  there  are  others  aho,  who  plainly  assert  the  unity  of 
God  in  as  strong  terms,  as  though  they  had  learned  it  from 
divine  revelation,  calling  him,  the  beginning,  the  end,  and  au* 
thor  of  all  things ;  who  was  before,  aod  is  wove  all  things,  the 
Lord  of  all,  the  fountain  of  life,  light,  and  all  ^opd,  yea,  good- 
ness itself;  the  most  excellent  being;  and  many  other  expres- 

*  See  Jriat.  Metaphift,  Lib.  L  Cap.  2.  U  Ub.  XIL  Cap.  7.  f  Hdl  ^u^, 

Jilaff.MoraI.Lib.il.  Cap.15.        t  niLejw.J)eM9riiftu^  lJb.IX.  Co^  4.  C^ 
J}eMimdafCap.6. 
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skms  to  the  like  purpose.  I  coiild  multiply  quotfitions  for  tbe 
proof  of  this,  fn>m  Procius,  Porphyry,  lamblicus,  Plodnus^ 
Plutarch,  Epictetus,  and  several  others;  but  this  has  been  al» 
ready  done  by  other  hands  *;  by  which  it  appears,  that  though 
they  mention  other  gods,  thity  suppose  them  to  be  U^le  more 
than  titular  or  honorary  gods ;  or  at  least  persons,  who  were 
the  peculiar  favourites  of  God,  and  admitted  to  the  participa? 
tion  of  divine  honours,  ^s  well  as  employed  in  acme  part  of 
the  government  of  the  world.  They  firequendy  speak  of  them 
as  having  derived  their  being  from  God,  whom  they  call  the 
cause  of  causes,  the  God  of  gods.  Some  of  them  speak  of  God 
in  the  singular  number,  throughout  ^e  greatest  part  of  thei^ 
writings,  and  only  make  mention  ol  the  gods  occasionally,  espe* 
ciaiiy  when  they  treat  of  those  works  that  become  a  God,  or 
the  greatest  honours  that  are  due  to  him;  thus  Seneca  and  Plato, 
and,  in  particular,  the  latter  of  them  says,  concerning  him* 
self  f,  that  when  he  wrote  any  thing  in  a  grave  and  serious 
manner,  his  custom  was,  to  preface  bis  epistles  with  the  men* 
ticsrof  one  God ;  though,  it  is  true,  when  he  wrote  otherwise, 
he  used  the  common  mode  of  speaking,  and  talked  of  othet: 
gods  ;  and  it  is  observed,  in  his  writings,  that  he  sometimes 
iises  this  phrase ;  If  it  please  God,  or  by  die  help  of  Gofi,  no| 

thegod^f 

fiat,  notwithstanding  this,  they  were  all  idolaters,  for  they 
joined  in  the  rite9  of  worship  perfom^ed  to  the  false  gods  of 
their  respective  countries ;  yea,  Sqcrates  himself,  who  fell  qn- 
der  the  displeasure. of  the  Athenians,  for  asserting  the  unity  of 
^  Gvodhead,  which  cost  him  his  life,  did  not  reRise  to  pay 
some  religious  honour  to  the  heathen  gods.     So  that  it  is  plain 
they  paid  some  religious  worship  to  them,  but  it  was  of  an  in- 
ferior and  subH'dinate  nature,  not  much  unlike  to  that  which 
tbe  Paipiats  give  to  ^aint?  and  angels :  but  they  are  far  from 
setting  them  upon  a  level  with  Qod ;  for  they  confess  they  were 
but  men,  who  formerly  lived  in  this  world;  they  give  an  ac-» 
count  of  their  birth  and  parentage ;  where  they  lived  and  died; 
write  the  history  of  their  lives,  and  what  procured  them  the 
honour  they  suppose  them  after  death  advanced  to  :|: ;  how  some 
of  them  obtained  it,  as  the  reward  of  virtue,^  or  in  commemo- 
ration of  die  good  d)ey  had  done  to  the  world  in  their  life:  as 
sooie  were  advanced  to  this  honour,  who  were  the  inventors 
of  ^xtB^  beneficial  to  mankind,  or  were  {luccessful  in  wars,  or  a 
public  blessing  to  the  country  where  they  lived,  others  had 
dus  honour  conferred  i^>on  the^ii,  especially  among  the  Ro- 
mans, at  the  request  of  their  surviving  friends ;  and  this  was 
done    after  Julius  Caesar^s  time,  by  the  decree  of  the  senate, 

•  nd.  Msmai  de  Verit,  BeSsr-  CbrkL  cap.  3.        f  -^M-  ^^^^-  ^  ^iomj9. 
i  See  CtcQiv  de  Aatura  Bearttm. 
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who,  at  the  same  time^  when  tbey  raaked  .di^etn  sm^tlg  th^ 
number  of  dieir  gods,  appointed  also  the  rites  of  worship  that 
shotild  be  pa^d  to  them ;  and  some  of  the  Roman  emperors  s 
obliged  the  seiuate  to  deify  thein  while  they  were  alive.  Thes^ 
things  ave  very  largely  insl«t«d  oa,  by  mai^  ancient  and 
modem*  writers*;  so  tliat,  upeii  the  whole,  it  plainly  appeuv^ 
that|  whatever  they  say  of  a  plurality  of  ^>ds,  the  wiser  sort 
among  the  heathen  did  not  deny  th^  unity  of  ^e  divine  es* 
sence^  in  the  highest  and  most  proper  sense ;  and,,  inastauch  as 
they  received  the  knowledge  hereof  from  the  light  of  nature^ 
We  may  from  hence  conclude  that  this  tmth  might  J>e  knoijm 
that  way^  as  well  aa  by  divine  revelation.  ' 

We  shsdl  conclude  with  some  praaical  inferences  from  the 
doctrine  contained  in  this  answer. 

1«  Since  he^  who  is  the  object  of  our  worship,  is  iht  livingf 
God  $  this  repraves  th&t  lifeless  formal  way,  in  which  many 
address  themselves  t6  him,  in  the  perfoi*mance  <^  religious  du- 
ties, without  that  reverence  and  due  regard  to  the  divine  per** 
fections,  which  are  contained  in  this  chsuacter  df  the  Godheads 
It  is  also  a  very  great  aggravation,  not  only  of  apostacy,  but 
nf  any  degree  of  oacksliding,  in  those  who  haVe  made  a  {ht>- 
fession  of  religion  |  that  it  ifi  a  d^rture  from  the  Uomff  God^ 
Heb.  iii.  12*  Is  he  the  God  and  giver  of  life,  and  shsU  we 
forsake  him,  who  haa  the  words  o/*  eternal  life^  John  vi.  68^  ' 
whose  sovereign  will  has  the  sole  msposal  thereof  ^ 

Aeain,  this  consideration,  of  his  being  the  living  God^  re»^ 
ders  his  judgments  most  terrible,  and  his  wrath  insi|{^<Htable  ; 
as  the  apostle  says,  It  iV  afearfkltking  tofeUlmt9the  hands  ef 
the  living  Gody  Heb.  x«  31. 

2«  From  his  being  the  true  God,  we  infer,  that  all. hymcri- 
sy,  both  in  heart  and  life,  is  to  be  avoided ;  and  we  shoidd 
draw  nigh  to  him  with  a  tme  heart  and  faith  unfeigned;  aad 
not  like  those  whom  the  prophet  reproves,  when  he  says,  God 
was  near  in  their  motithy  and  Jar  from  their  reinSy  Jer*  xii.  2. 

Moreover,  let  us  take  heed  that  we  do  not  set  up  an  id<d  in 
oiif  heaits,  in  (^position  to  him  as  the  true  God :  whatever 
has  a  gteater  share  in  our  affections  than  God,  or  is  set  up  in 
competition  with  him,  that  is, 'to  us^  a  god,  and  b  thensbre 
inconsistent  with  our  paying  that  regard  which  "is  due  to  hinn  ; 
as  our  Saviour  says,  Te  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon^  Mat* 
vi.  24.  and,  upon  this  a<^count,  covetousness  is  styled  idolatry^ 
Col.  iii.  5.  as  the  world  is  loved  more  than  him ;  and  we  rewl 
of  some  whose  God  is  their  ielltfy  Phil.  iii.  19.  who  make  pro^ 
vision  for  the  flesh,  to  fulfil  the  hists  thereof,  as  though  dtis 
was  their  chief  good.    And  when  we  cM^de  in  any  thing  be- 

*  SeeTerhOL  ApoL  IxfctarU,  dt  fiiUa  MeUjr-  Jimob.  contra  Gentetf  Mint^. 
FeL  Bcrodiaji. Miit.  JUb. IV.  Sec  aUo Med^i ajMfatytftke  latter timet^ c^.  3»  4. 


<Jew  ktm^  in  a  r^Ugbud  way,  or  e]i|>ect  that  froiii  the  c^atiune 
which  is  OfAy  to  be  found  iu  hini ;  .or  when  we  esteem  men  as 
lords  of  our  faith ;  or  when  hfts  sQver^tgn^y^  or  right  to  govern 
Xi^y  is  called  in  questipo,  while  we  presumptuouslyi  or  wilfulfy, 
rebel  against  biin }  this  is,  i%efFeet,  a  dethroning,  or  denying 
hi«k  to  be  the  true  God :  but  more  of  this  wl^ea  we  .consider 
the  sins  forbidden  in  the  first  conunandflaoikt'^. 

^  From  the  unity  of  ihe  Godhead,  we  may  infer,  that  w/3 
ought  to  talce  heed  that  we  do  not  entertain  any  conceptions  of 
ibe  divine  Being,  which  are  tqeonskteot  herewiUi;  therefore, 
as  we  are  not  to  assert  a  plurality  of  gods,  so  we  are  not  to 
dunk  or  speak  ot  God  in  such  a  way  a^  tends  to  overthrow  the 
m^lkiiy  of  the  divine  nature;  t)ierefore  we  must  not  con- 
ceive that  it  is  compounded  of  various  parts,  all^  wl^ich,  being 
taken  together,  tend  to  constitute  the  divine  esset^ce  i  which 
gives  occasion  to  that  known  aphorism,  generally  laid  down  by 
those  who  treat  of  this  subject,  that  whatever  is  in  God,  is  Goas 
which  we  must  reckon  as  one  of  the  incQU^prebensibles  of  the 
^ine  Being,  which  whte  we  atten^pt  to  speak  of,  we  only 
give  an  evident  proof  of  the  imperfection  (^  pur  finite  under- 
standings, and  tiiat  we  cannc^t  order  our  words,  by  r<^ason  of 
darkness :  however,  it  is  necessary,  when  we  lay  down  diis 
proposition,  that  we  signify  what  we  intend  hereby,  that  so 
we  may  not  be  supposed  to  use  words  without  ideas ;  9nd  es- 
pecially that  we  may,  in  some  measure,  account  for  those 
modes  of  speaking,  which  are  agreeably  to  scripture,  which  so 
often  describes  God  as  having  a  plurality  of  perfecticms,  .and 
those,  in  some  respects,  distinct ;  tod  yet,  at  the  iame  time, 
that  we  mtay  not  hereby  be  led  to  infer  a  jdurality  of  gods. 
Here  let  it  be  considered,  - 

(1«)  That-we  have  not  the  least  similitude,  or  resemblance, 
of  ttus  in  any  finite  being*  Every  thiiig  below  God  is  compo- 
sed'Of.  parts,  some  of  which  we  caU  integral,  as  all  the  parts  of 
matter  taken  together  constitute  the  whole ;  others  are  called 
essential,  as  when  we  say  an  ii^telltgent  being  has  various  pow^ 
era  or  properties  w'hich  are  essential  to  it ;  so  that  it  would 
not  be  complete  without  every  pne  of  them ;  and  that  these 
are  all  of  them  distinct,  so  that  we  cannot  say  whatever  is  ii| 
the  soul  of  man  is  the  soul,  but  every  one  of  those  powers,  or 
properties,  taken  together,  coi^titute  the  man ;  but  this  is  by 
ao  means  to  be  applied  to  the  divine  Being ;  therefore, 

(2#)  When  we  conceive  of  God,  as  holy,  powerful,  just, 
good,  iScm  we  must  not  suppose  that  these  perfections  are  so 
many  ingredients  in  the  divine  Being,  or  that,  when  taken  to- 
gether, they  constitute  it,  as  the  whole  is  constituted  of  its^ 
p^rts ;  for  then  ^\txy  one  of  them  would  have  no  other  than 
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a  pardal  perfecdon,  and  consequently  the  essential  glory  of  one 
of  those  attributes  would  not  be  equal  to  the  glor}"^  of  the  divine 
Being,  >  hich  is  supposed  to  consist  of  them  all ;  and  ther^ 
tore  idv.  "  v7ould  be  something  in  God  less  than  God,  or  a 
divine  ^.r.cctionless  than  all  the  divine  perfections  taken  to- 
gether, which  we  are  not  to  suppose.  The^e  are  the  prc^>er- 
ties  of  composition ;  and  therefore,  when  we  speak  of  God  as 
A  simple  or  ancompounded  JBeing,  we  cannot  forbear  to  men* 
tion  them  as  what  are  inconsistent  with  his  perfection  as  such* 

Neither  are  the  divine  perfections  distinct  or  different  froifl 
one  another,  as  the  various  parts  of  which  the  whole  is  con- 
stituted are  said  to  be  distinct ;  which  foUows  fit>m  the  for- 
mer, since  the  divine  essence  has  no  parts ;  therefore  we  are 
not  to  suppose,  that  the  divine  attributes,  considered  as  they 
are  in  God,  are  so  distinguished,  as  one  thing,  or  being,  ia 
froih  another ;  or  as  wisdom,  power,  justice,  mercy,  &Pc.  are 
in  men ;  for  that  would  be  to  suppose  the  divine  Bemg  as  hav- 
ing several  distinct,  infinitely  perfect  beings  contained  in  it^ 
which  is  contrary  to  its  simplicity  or  unity  ;  or,  at  least,  if  we 
call  it  one,  it  would  be  only  so  by  participation  and  dependence, 
as  a  general  or  complex  idea  is  said  to  be  one,  which  partakes 
of,  and  depends  on,  all  those  particular  or  simple  ideas  that 
are  contained  in  it;  or,  to  illustrate  it  by  numbers,  as  <»te 
hundreci  is  one,  as  it  contains  such  a  number  of  units  in  it,  as 
are,  all  taken  together,  equal  to  a  hundred ;  thb  is  not  what 
we  mean,  when  we  say  God  is  one*  » 

Moreover,  when  we  speak  of  the  divine  perfections,  as  be- 
ing in  God,  we  suppose  them  all  essential  to  him,  as  opposed 
to  what  is  accidental*  Now  an  accident  is  generally  described, 
as  what  belongs,  or  is  superadded,  to  a  being  or  subject,  which 
it  might  have  existed  without,  or  have  been  destitute  of,  and 
yet  sustained  no  loss  of  that  perfection,  which  is  essential  to 
it :  thus,  wisdom,  holiness,  justice,  faithfulness,  are  accidents 
in  men ;  so  that  d)ey  who  have  them  not,  do  not  cease  to  be 
men,  or  to  have  the  essential  perfection  of  the  human  nature  : 
but  this  is  by  no  means  to  be  applied  to  the  divine  Being  and 
attributes ;  for  to  suppose  Ck)d  to  be  destitute  of  any  of  them, 
is  as  much  as  to  say  that  he  is  not  infinitely  perfect,  cnr  that  he 
is  not  God*  This,  I  think,  is  generally  intended,  when  it  is 
said,  whateoer  is  inGod^  is  God;  which,  because  it  may  be  rec- 
koned by  some  to  be  a  metaphysical  speculation,  I  should  have 
avoided  to  mention,  had  it  not  been,  in  some  respects,  necea*^ 
•ary,  since  the  unity  of  God  cannot  well  be  conceived  of,  ua« 
less  his  simplicity  be  defended ;  and  I  do  not  see  how  that  can 
^  be  maintained,  if  this  proposition  be  not  duly  considered*  If 
I  have  used  more  words  than  are  needful,  or  repeated  the 
same  ideas  too  often,  in  attempting  to  explain  it,  I  have  doQe 
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it  to  avoid  soflde  schotastic  modes  of  speaking,  or  with  a  de- 
sign to  render  what  has  been  said  more  iiitelligible ;  but  to  this 
we  may  add, 

(3.)  That  when  we  speak  of  the  divine  perfections  as  many, 
or  distinct  from  one  another,  as  we  often  Uo,  and  have  scrip- 
ture warrant  to  justify  us  therein,  namely,  when  we  speak  of* 
the  justice  of  €rod,  as  different  from  his  mercy,  or  these,  from 
his'  power,  wisdom,  faithfulness,  &Pc.  this  must  not  be  deemed 
inconsistent  with  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  divine 
simplicity :  and  therefore  let  it  be  considered,  that  the  nature 
and  perfections  of  God  are  incomprehensible ;  and  therefore  all 
the  ideas  which  we  have  of  them  are  taken  from  our  com- 
paring them  with  some  small  resemblance  that  there  is  thereof 
in  intelligent  creatures,  and,  at  the  same  time,  separating  from 
them  whatever  argues  imperfection* 

And  from  hence  it  follows^  that  we  are  not  supposed  to 
know,  or  be  able  to  describe,  what  God  is  in  himself,  and,  as 
I  humbly  conceive,  never  shall :  such  knowledge  as  this  is 
too  great  for  any  but  a  divine  person ;  therefore  our  concep- 
tions of  him  are  taken  from  and  conformed  to  those  various 
iirays,  by  which  he  condescends  to  make  himself  visible,  or 
known  to  us,  namely,  by  various  acts  conversant  about  certain 
objects,  in  which  he  is  said  to  manifest  his  perfections :  thus, 
^irheh  an  effect  is  produced,  we  call  that  perfection  that  pro- 
duces it  his  power;  or  as  the  divine  acts  are  otherwise  dis- 
ting^shed  with  respect  to  the  objects,  or  the  manner  of  his 
glorifying  himself  therein,  these  we  caiY  his  wisdom,  justice, 
goodness,  &?c.  And  this  is  what  we  mean,  when  we  speak  of 
various  perfections  in  God ;  though  some  suppose  that  they  ex*- 
press  themselves  more  agreeably  to  the  nature  of  the  subject, 
or  to  the  simplicity  of  God,  in  that,  whenever  they  speak  of 
any  of  the  divine  perfections,  they  speak  of  them  in  such  a  way, 
as  that  they  are  denominated  from  the  effect  thereof;  as  when 
they  take  occasion  to  mention  the  power  of  God,  they*  call  it 
God  acting  powerfully ;  or  of  his  justice  or  faithfulness,  they 
cs.press  those  perfections  by,  God  acting  justly  or  faithfully  *. 
But  however  we  express  ourselves,  when  we  speak  of  the  dis- 
tinct perfections  of  the  divine  nature,  this  is  what  we  principal- 
ly intend  thereby :  and  here  our  thoughts  must  stop,  and  make 
virhAt  is  too  great  for  a  finite  mind  to  conceive  of  the  subject 
of  our  admiration,  and  adore  what  we  cannot  comprehend : 
such  knowledge  is  too  wonderful  for  us ;  it  is  hi^h,  we  cannot 
attain  to  it. 
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Quest.  IX..    Hortv  many  perioft*^  are  thert  in  the  Cvihtadf 

Ahsw.  There  be  three  Persons  in  the  Godhead,  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  these  three  are  one,  true, 
eternal  God,  the  same  in  substance,  equal  in  power  and  gkv- 
ry^  although  distinguished  by  their  personal  properties. 

Quest.  X.  What  are  the  per9onaI  froperHe9  of  th^  fltree  Per- 
sons'in  the  Godhead  f 

Avsw.  It  is  proper  to  the  Fadier  to  beget  the  $on,  and  to  the 
Son  to  be  begotten  of  the  Father,  and  to  the  iloly  Giiost  to 
proceed  from  the  Father  and  the  Son  from  all  eternity. 

• 

Quest.  XL  Horw  doth  it  appear  that  the  Spn  and  the  Mohf 
Ghost  are  God  equal  tvith  the  Father  f   - 

Answ.  The  scriptures  manifest,  that  the  Son  and  the  Boty 
Ghost  are  God  equal  with  the  Father  j  ascribing  unto  Ih^m 
such  names,  attributes,  M'orks,  and  worship,  as  are  prdper  to 
C^od  only. 

IN  these  tliree  answers  iS  contained  the  doctrine  of  the  ever 
blessed  Trinity,  which  is  a  subject  of  pure  revelation ;  (n) 
and,  because  it  is  so  much  contested  in  the  ase  in  which  we  liye, 
we  are  obliged  to  be  more  large  and  particmar,  in  laying  down 
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(a)  **  God  is  One :  a  most  pure,  most  shaple,  and  most  perfect  Being. 

The  absolute  unity  uad  siroplicitv  of  this  g^lorioiis  Beings  bstrietly  excltiuve  of 
Miy  division  of  perfections.  Tet,  as  nuquui  knowledge  is  aot  uitnitiTe  but  discur- 
sive, we  find  it  necessary  to  form  and  communicate  our  cgnpeptjorti,  by  r^femng 
them  to  distinct  and  ii)finite  attributes.  Such  are  indepteiidence^  spirituality,  eter- 
nitr,  immutability,  power,  knowkilgt,  rectitude,  and  benevi^ence. 

It  is  absui^i  to  say,  that  either  the  abstract  essence,  or  any  of  ^ttt  infinite  per. 
fections  of  God,  in  themselves,  or  in  their  exercise^  can  be  fftwtfeA^  mcludtti^  or 
comprehended  (or  whatever  equivalent  term  be  used)  by  a  limited  intellect.  **  A 
Acrf  of  Uis  wa}^  a  little  portion  of  Him,"  wc  know;  for  He  has  unveiled  it.  The 
xnowledge  of  the  best  and  g^ntest  finite  mind  can  only  be^  to  immoi^ility,  so  sf|w 
prozimation ;  and  tlierefore  must  for  ever  be  infintely  snuiU.  God  akte  is  ca»a- 
BLs  of  coHPARiiaifDi:f«  His  own  nature,  mode  of  existence,  and  periectioo&. 

The  only  questions,  therefore,  tliat  we  have  to  ask,  are.  Has  litiiy,  in  fact,  com- 
municated to  man  itny  information  conceniing^  HinrssLr?  And  -whai  has  He  cofai- 
inunicated  ?  >Vl)atever  such  revelation  may  l^,  it  is  impossible  that  it  sbbuld  be 
^clf-contradictory,  or  any  othff  than  most  becoming  to  infinite  wisdom  and  purity. 

This  revelation  autliori^ics  us,  by  a  variety  oT  inductive  pi-oofs,  to  conclude, 
that,  with  T-cfford  to  the  mode  of  existence  of  the  ovr.  Divine  Essencev-lhc  Unity 
of  the  Godhead  includes  a  Trinity  of  Persons  (so  denomhtated  for  want  of  any 
belter  terms)  who  are  scripturaUy  styled  tlie  Father,  the  Bw,  and  tlic  Holy  8pt« 
lit :  Distinct,  nut  in  essence  or  in  perfections,  but  criy  personaHy ;  One,  not  per^ 
sunally,  but  in  tlie  common  possession  of  ihesamt  identical  nature  uxnii  attrlbuttrs« 

No  contradiction  or  absurdity  is  involved  m  this  doctrine,  bcca'isc  the  unity  x« 
fers  to  one  respect,  and  the  trinity  to  another.  But  we  make  no  difRc.lt)-  in  pro- 
fessiiig  our  incapacity  to  include  in  our  knowkd^,  or  express  by  any  posi>.ib!r 
ternu,  the  ir8pect.m  which  tlie  Trinity  of  persons  subsists  in  tlie  perfect  latent- :>s 
of  the  Deit}'.  Such  pretension  WQuld  imply  a  contradiction." 

SauTu's  LsrrxHs  to  Bslbsax 
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the  reasons  of  our  belief  of  it,  and  m  our  defence  thereof,  against 
Ummc  that  deny  it.  It  is  a  doetriae  that  has  been^defended  by 
some  of  the  most  judicious  writers^  both  in  our  own  smd  other 
natioiia ;  whereof  ^loe  h^ive  proved  that  it  was  maintained  by 
the  church  in  the  purest  ages  thereof,  which  ther^jfore  renders 
it  leas  necessary  for  us  to  enter  into  that  part  of  the  controver- 
sy ;  but  we  shall  principally  insist  on  it  as  founded  on  the  sacred 
writings :  and  where^  others  have  rendered  some  parts  of  this' 
doctrine  more  obscure^  by  confining  themselves  to  the  scholastic 
vmys  of  speakings  we  shall  endeavour  to  avoid  them,  that  so  it 
may  be  better  uxiderstood  by  private  Christians ;  and  the  method 
we  shall  pursue  in  treating  oi  it  shall  be, 

L^  To  premise  some^things  which  are  necessary  to  be  const-* 
dered,  with  relation  to  it  in  general^ 

II.  We  shall  consider  in  what  sense  we  are  to  understand  the 
words  Trinity^  and  Persons  in  the  Godhead^  and  in  what  re« 
spect  the  divine  Persons  are  said  to  be  One» 

III.  We  shall'prove  that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost^ 
have  distinct  personal  properties,  and  therefore  that  we  have 
suficient  reason  to  call  them  Persons,  in  the  Godhead,  as  they 
are  in  the  first  of  Ihese  answers ;  and  under  this  head  shall 
consider  what  is  generally  understood  by  what  is  contained  in 
the  second  of  theift,  which  respects  the  eternal  generation  of 
the  Son,  and  tt)e  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  what  cau- 
tions we  are  to  use,  lest,  by  mistaking  the  sense  thereof,  we  be 
led  intD  any  error,  derogatoiy  to,  or  subversive  of  the  doctrine 
of  die  Trinity ;  and  also  shall  endeavour  to  explain  those  scrips 
tures,  which  are  generally  brought  to  establish  that  doctrine. 

IV.  We  shall  endeavour  to  prove  that  these  three  Persons, 
especially  the  ISon  and  Holy  Ghost,  are  truly  divine,  or  that 
they  have  all  the  perfections  of  the  divine  nature ;  andnhere- 
fiore  that  they  are,  in  the  most  proper  sense,  the  one  only  living 
said  true  God*  (a) 

(a)  **  That  which  istau^t  in  the  scriptures  conceniingr  tlie  incomprehensible 
andsfuhtuad  essence  of  GcmI  ought  to  suffice,  not  only  to  overthrow  the  foolish 
errors  of  the  common  people,  but  also  to  confute  the  fine  subtilties  or'  pro&ne 
philosophy.  One  of  the  old  wriierB  seemed  to  have  said  very  well, '  Hiat  God  \h 
all  that  we  do  see,  and  all  that  we  do  not  see/  But  by  tliLs  means  lie  hatli  ima- 
Ipned  the  Godhead  to  be  diffused  into  alHhe  parts  of  the  world.  Althotig^i  God, 
t0  the  intent  to  keep  men  in  sober  mind,  speak  but  sparingly  of  his  owu  essencr, 
ycXj  by  those  two  names  of  addition  that  I  have  rehearsed,  he  doth  both  take  awav 
aH  gross  imaginations,  and  also  repress  the  presumptuou.H  boldness  of  man's  mint). 
For  sorely  his  immeasurable  greatness  ouglitto  tnake  us  afraid^  that  we  attempt 
not  to  measure  him  with  our  sense :  and  his  spiritual  nature  futbiddeth  us  to  ima- 
rinc  any  thing  earthly  or  fleshly  of  him.  For  the  same  cause  he  often  assigneth 
bja  dwelling  place  to  be  in  heaven.  For  though,  as  he  is  incomprehensible,  he  filU 
cth  the  earm  also :  y^t  because  he  seeth  our  minds  by  reason  oi  their  dulness  to  lie 
still  in  the  earth,  for  good  cause  he  lifteth  us  up  above  the  world,  to  shake^mur 
sloth  and  slugghhncss.  And  lierc  falloth  to  g^und  the  error  of  the  Manichces, 
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I*  We  shall  premise  some  things  which  are  necesiary  to 
considered,  with  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  g^ie- 
ral.    And, 


m'hich^  ill  ^ppv)nitin^  lwo  oi'igiaal  beginnings,  have  in«ule  the  devil  in  a  manner 
equal  \\i'  h  God.  Sureiy»  this  was  as  much  a»  ;.o  break  the  unity  of  God,  and  re- 
ctrain  hi^^  unmcajiiu^Lbleneas.  For  where  they  have  preaimied  to  abuse  certain  tes* 
timonies,  that  sheweth  a  foul  ignorance,  as  their  error  itself  sheweth  a  dettiitable 
madness.  And  die  Anthropomorphites  are  also  easily  confuted,  who  'have  itna- 
ffined  God  to  consist  of  a  hodv,  becaiose  oftentimes  the  scnpt'  ire  aAicribeth  unto 
him  a  mouth,  eara^  cyea,  handB,  and  feet.  For  what  man,  yea,  though  he  be  skn* 
derly  witted,  doth  not  understand  that  God  doth  so  with  us  speak  as  it  werdcfaiid. 
ishly,  as  nurs^f  s  do  with  their  babes  ?  therefore  such  manner  of  speeches  do  nat 
so  plainly  express  what  God  is,  as  they  do  apply  the  unde^fstanding  of  him  to  our 
slender  (opacities.  Which  to  do»  it  be^vedot  neoenity  tikSKt  he.desceoded  a  great 
way  beneath  his  own  height. 

2.  But  he  also  setteth  out  himself  by  another  special  mark,  whereby  he  may- 
be more  nearly  known.  For  he  so  declareth  himself  to  be  but  one,  that  he  yet 
givcth  himselt  distinctly  to  be  considered  in  three  pepflons:  which,  except '«he 
&am,  a  bare  and  empty  name  of  God  without  any  true  God  fleeth  m  our  orain. 
And  that  Tio  roan  should  th'uik  that  he  is  a  threefold  God,  or  that  the  one  essence 
of  God  is  divided  in  three  persons,  we  must  here  seek  a  sbon  and  easy  defini- 
tion,  to  deliver  us  from  all  error.  But  because  manrv  do  -make  much  about  this 
word  Person,  as  a  thing  invented  by  man,  how  justi^  they  do  sq»  it  is  best  first 
to  see.  The  apostle  naming  the  Son  the  engraved  form -of  the  hypostasis  of  his 
Father,  he  undoubtedly  meaneth,  that  the  Father  hath  some  being,  wherein  he 
differeth  from  the  Son.'  For  to  take  it  for  essence  (as  some  expositors  havedone^ 
as  if  Christ  like  a  piece  of  wax  printed  with  a  seal  did  represent  the  substance  of 
the  Father)  vtctq  not  only  hard,  bur.  also  an  absurdity.  For  since  the  essence  of 
God  is  single  or  one,  and  indivi.sible,  he  that  in  himself  containeth  it  a^i,  and 
not  by  piece-meal,  or  by  derivation,  but  in  whole  perfection,  sho<)ld  very  im- 
pK^erly,  yea,  foolishly,'  be  called  the  engraved  form  of  hmi(  But  because  the' 
Father,  although  he  be  in  lus  own  property  distinct,  hath  expressed  himsdLf  ^ 
AvhoUy  in  his  Son,  it  is  for  ffood  cause  said,  that  he  hath  given  his  hypostasis  to 

^  be  seen  in  him.  Wherewith  aptly  ngreeth  that  which  %  and  by  followethy  that 
'  he  is  the  brightness  of  hb  gtor>'.  Surely  by  the  apostle^  words  we  gather,  that 
there  is  a  certain  pi-Opcr  hypostasis  in  the  Father,  that  shineth  in  the  Son :  where- 
hj  also  again  is  easily  peixxived  tlie  hypostasis  of  the  Son,  that  distinguishieth 
him  from  the  Father.  Yhe  like  order  is  in  the  holy  Ghost.  For  we  shaU  by  and 
by  prove  him  to  'be  God,  and  yet  he  must  needs  be  othei*  than  the  Father.  Yet 
this  distinction  is  not  ot  the  essence,  which  it  is  unlawful  to  moke  msnifbliL 
Therefore,  if  tlie  apostle's  testimony  be  credited^t  fblloweth  that  there  be  in  God 
three  hj-pastasis.  This  term  seeing*  the  Latins  have  expressed  by  »the  name  of 
'Person,  it  were  too  much  pride  and  frowardness  to  wrangle  about  so  clear  a 
matter.  But  if  we  list  word  for  word  to  translate,  we  may  call  it  subsistance. 
Many  in  tlie  same  sense  have  ciUed  it  substance.  And  the  name  of  Person  hath 
not  been  in  use  among  die  Latins  onlv,  but  also  the  Grecians,  perhaps  to  declare 
a  consent,  have  Uught  tliat  there  are  three  Prvwpa,  that  is  to  say  Pereons^  in 
God.  But  they,  whether  they  be  GreeTcs  or  Latins  that  differ  one  from  another 
in  the  word,  do  very  well  agi^e  in  the  sum  of  the  matter. 

3.  Now  howsoever  the  hereticks  err  out  against  the  name  of  Person,  or  some 
overmuch  precise  mert  do  carp  that  they  like  not  the  word  feigned  b\'  the  device  of 
men ;  since  they  cannot  get  ot  us  to  say,  that  there  be'three,  whereof  every  one 
is  wholly  God,  nor  yet  that  there  be  manv  cods:  what  unreasonableness  is'  this. 
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strange  terms,  that  may  he  the  tx'ginnings  of  disagreement  and  brawling:  so  do 
we  tire  ourselves  with  strife  about  words :  so  the  truth  is  lost  in  contending :  s» 
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1.  It  is  a  doctrine  of  the  highest  importance,  and .  necessary 
to  be  believed  by  all  Christians,  who  pay  a  just  deference  to 

charity  is  broken  bv  odiously  bruwling  together.  If  they  call  that  a  str:inge  wordj 
which  cunnot  be  shewed  in  scripture,  ii3  it  is  WTiUcn  in  number  of  bvllables ; 
then  they  bind  us  to  a  lurd  U\v%  whereby  is  condemned  all  exposition  that  is  ooi 
pieced  together,  with  bare  luyinjf  together  of  texts  of  scripture.  But  if  they 
m^ui  that  to  be  stiwige,  whicli,  being  curiously  devised,  is  supcratitiously  dCi 
feadcd,  which  roaketh  more  for  contention  than  edification,  which  is  eiihcr  im- 
pn^perly,  or  to  no  pix:>iit,  used,  wliicb  withdraweth  from  the  simplicity  . of  th^ 
vord  of  God,  then  with  adi  my  heart  I  embrace  their  sober  mind.  For  1  judgo 
that  wc  ought  with  no  less  devout  revei«nce  to  talk  of  God  tlian  to  think  ot  him« 
for  as  roucli  as  whatsoever  we  do  of  ourselves  think  of-  him  is  foolish,  laid  whaXt 
soever  we  spetik  is  unsavoury.  But  there  is  a  certain  measure  to  be  kept.  ^V'e 
ought  to  leani  out  of  tl^  scriptureB  »  rule  both  to  think  and  speak,  whei  eby  to 
ezamiiie  all  the  tlioughts  ol'our  mind,  and  words  of  our  mouth.  But  wlut  hinder^ 
eth  U5,  but  that  such  as  in  scripture  are  to  our  capacity  doubtful  and  ent.ingledy 
ve  ni'Av  in  plainer  words  express  tiiem,  being  yet  such  words  as  do  l'c^  erentiy  and 
&thfully  serve  the  truth  of  the  scripUu*,  and  be  used  spanngly,  modestly,  and 
n&t  without  occasion  /  Of  which  sort  there  are  examples  enough.  And  whereas  it 
shall  by  prrx>f  ajjpear  that  the  church  of  great  necessity  was  forced  to  use  the 
names  of  Trinity,  and  Persons,  if  any  siiall  tlien  find  fault  with  the  newness  of 
voids,  shall  he  not  Ixi  iujbtlv  thought  to  be  grieved  at  the  light  of  tlic  tinith,  as 
he  that  blamcth  only  tnis,  that  the  truth  is  made  so  plain  iuid  clear  to  dispem  ? 

4.  Sucli  newness  of  words,  if  it  be  so  called,  copieth  then  chiefly  n\  use,  when 
the  truth  is  to  be  defended  agiiinst  wranglers  that  do  mock  it  out  with  cavils. 
.'Which  thing  we  have  at  this  tlay  too  much  in  experience,  who  have  great  busi- 
ness m  rsnquishing  the  enemies  of  true  and  soimd  doctrine,  With  such  folding 
sod  crooked  winding,  these  shppery  snakes  do  slide  awny,  unless  they  be  strong- 
ly gripped  and  holden  hardhvhen  they  be  taken.  So  the  old  fatliers,  being  troublecl 
yrtth  contending  against  false  doctrines,  were  compelled  to  shew  their  meaninn 
in  exquisite  plamness,  lest  they  should  leave  any  crookod  byeways  to  tlu;  wicked, 
to  viMND  the  doubtiul  oonstruptions  of  words  were  hiding-holes  of  errors.  Ariuei 
CQofiefficd  Christ  to  be  God,  and  the  Son  of  God,  because  he  could  not  nunsi^  the 
evident  words  of  God,  and,  as  if  he  had  beep  so  sufficiently  discharged,  did  feign 
a  certain  consent  with  the  rest  But  in  the  meanwhile  he  ceased  not  to  scatter 
ahcKMKi  that  Christ  was  created,  and  had  a  banning,  as  other  creatures.  But  to 
the  end  that  they  mig^t  draw  forth  his  winding  subtilty  out  of  his  den,  the  an- 
cimt  fathers  went  further,  pronouncing  Christ  to  be  the  eternal  Sop  of  tl>e  Fatlier, 
and  oonaubstantial  with  the  Father.  Uereat  wickedness  began  to  boil,  when  the 
Ariaos  began  to  hate  and  detest  the  name  Omoovnon,  consubstantial.  But  if  hi 
the  beginoiiig  they  had  sincerely  and  with  plain  meaning  confessed  Christ  to  be 
God,  they  wt)u]|i  not  now  have  denied  ban  to  be  consubstantial  with  the  Father. 
Who  dare  now  hlame  these  good  men  as  brawlei*s  ^nd  contentious,  because,  for 
one  tittle  word's  si^e,  they  wei%  so  keen  in  disputation,  and  disturbed  the  peace 
^the  church?  But  that  little  word  sliewed  the  d'liference  between  the  true  be^ 
lievin^  Christians,  and  the  Arians,  who  were  n)bbers  of  God.  Afterwards  rose  up 
Sabellius,  who  accounted  in  a  manner  for  nothing  the  a'xines  of  the  Father,  tlie 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  saying  in  disputation  that  they  were  not  made  to  shew 
any  numner  oi  distinction,  but  only  were  several  addlticins  of  Ciod,  of  which  sort 
tiiece  ax^e  many.  If  he  came  to  disputation,  lie  confessed  that  he  believed  the  Fa- 
ther God,  tlie  Son  God,  the  Uoly  (iliost  God.  Bvit  afterw:i?*(ls  lie  a\  ov.ld  re:idily 
slip  away  with  saying,  tltat  he  had  in  no  other\\  i«c  s];okcn  than  as  if  he  had  na- 
I         nted  GcfOf  a  powerful  (>od,  just  God,  and  wise  Co<l  .*  unci  so  he  suiitr  anotlicr  song, 
!         that  tbc  Father  is  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  Fath(  r,  v/itjyjut  any  order, 
without  any  distinction.  The  good  doctors  who  then  had  care  oi  p; odliness,  to  sub- 
due his  wickedness,  cried  out  on  the  other  side,  that  there  mm)it  to  be  ackiiow- 
led|ped  in  one  God  three  properties :  and  to  the  end  to  fence  tncmselyes  against 
the  crooked  wind^ing  subtUties.with  plain  and  simplo  tr^tb>  ihry  i^i^i.nr.ed,  tht^t 
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fev/ealed  religion.   It  may  probably  be-  reckoned  an  eifor  in 
method  to  speak  of  the  importance  of  this  doctrine^  before  we 

Hiere  did  truly  subsist  in  one  Ood^  or  (which  if  ;the  aame  thing)  that  there  did 
vubsist  in  the  umt^^  of  Gixl,  a  Trinity  of  Persons. 

5.  If  then  t}ic  names  have  not  been  without  cause  invented,  we  ought  to  tikft 
becdf  that  in  reiec tjng  them  we  be  not  j ustly  blumed  of  proud  pretumptuousDest.  t 
^would  to  f  ;od  they  were  buned  indeed,  so  t^t  this  faith  were  aereed  otaU  men,  tha^ 
<he  Father,  ^nd  the  Sod,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  one  God :  and  yet  that  the  Father 
ia  not  the  Son,  nor  the  Holy  Qhost  the  Son*  but  dbtmctly,  by  certainproperty.  Tct 
t  am  not  so  precise,  that  I  can  find  in  my  heart  to  strive  for  bare  words.  Fbr  1  ob- 
•erve,  thut  the  ancient  fathers,  who  otherwise  spake  very  religioushr  of  such  mat- 
ten,  did  not  every  where  affree  one  with  another,  nor  every  one  with  himself.  For 
what  fbiTns  of  speech  used  by  the  councils  dotli  Hillary  eicuse  ?  To  how  great 
libei'ty  doth  Augustine  sometimes  break  forth  f  How  unlike  are  the  Greeks  to  tte 
LatiRs  ?  But  of  this  disagreement  one  example  sliall  suffice  for  this  time.  When 
the  Latins  wanted  to  express  the  word  (hmouttan,  they  called  it  CemtttbttontkU, 
declarmg  the  substance  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  to  be  one,  thus  using  the  word 
substance  for  essence.  Whereupon  Hierom  to  Damasus  satth,  H  is  sacrilege  to  say, 
that  tliere  are  three  substances  in  God :  at)d  yet  above  a  hundred  tones  }ou  shall 
ffaid  in  Hillary,  Uiat  there  are  three  substances  in  God.  In  the  woivl  /f^poHam^^ 
how  is  Hierom  difficulted  ?  for  he  ^specteth  that  there  Utrketh  poison  ui  naming 
three  h)'postasis  in  God.  And  if  a  man  do  use  this  word  in  a  gtxlly  sense,  yet  he 
plainly  saith  that  it  is  an  improper  speech,  if  he  spnke  unfeignedly,  and  did  not 
rather  wittingly  and  willing^lv  seek  to  charge  Uic  bishops  of  the  l^t,  whom  he 
sought  to  charge  with  an  unjust  slander.  Sxae  this  one  thing  he  speaketh  not 
veiy  truly,  that  in  all  profai'.c  schools,  Onsia,  essence,  is  nothmg  else  f>ut  hypos- 
tasis, which  is  proved  false  by  the  common  and  accustomed  use.  Augifstine  ir 
more  modest  and  gentle,  T\'ho,  although  he  says,  De  frini.  k.  5.  cap,  8^  9.  that  tbe 
word  hypostasis  in  that  sense  is  strange  to  Latin  ears,  yet  so  far  is  it  off,  that  he 
taketh  from  the  Greeks  tlK'ir  usual  nianner  of  s])caking,  that  he  also  gently  bear^ 
eth  with  the  Lut  ins  wlio  hvuA  followed  the  Greek  phrase.  And  that  which  Soerate^ 
^Itelh  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  Tripartite  history  tendeth  to  this  end,  as  though 
he  meant  that  he  bad  by  unskilftil  men  been  wrongfuUv  appKed  unto  this  matter. 
Yea,  and  the  same  Hillirj-  himself  layeth  it  as  a  great  fault  to  the  heretics  charge, 
Ik  trin.  H.  Z  tliat  by  their  frowardness  he  is  compcHcd  to  pit  those  things  in  pcrd 
of  the  speech  of  men,  which  oug^ht  to  have  been  kept  in  religiousness  of  minds,- 
plainly  confessing  that  this  is  to  do  things  unlawful,  to  speak  ^liat  ought  not  ta 
be  spoken,  to  attempt  things  not  licensed*  A  little  af\er,  he  excuseth  himself 
with  nlany  wordb,  for  that  he  was  so  l)old  to  utter  new  names.  For  after  he  had 
used  the  natural  names,  Father,^Son/aiTd  Holy  Ghost,  be  addcth,^t  y^batsberer 
is  sought  further  is  beyond  the  compass  of  speech,  beyond  the  reach  of  seme» 
and  beyond  the  capacity  of  understanding.  And  in  another  place  he  saith,  that 
happy  .'»re  the  bishops  of  Galhtii,  wlio^.ad  not  received,  ndr  fenew  any  other  oqD'- 
fession  but  ;hat  old  and  >iniplc  one,  which  from  the  tiihe  iff  thfc  apostles  was  re- 
reived  in  all  ch.irchcs.  And  much  like  is  the  excuse  of  Augustine,  that  this  "wonl 
was  wiung  oi  t  of  nccc^«;sity,  bv  reuson  of  the  imperfection  of  men's  language  iit 
so  great  a  m-.tttr;  not  to  express  that  which  is,  but  that  it  should  not  be  tin. 
spoken,  how  tlic  Futlier,  lh«!  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  arc  three.  l1iis  modesty  of 
tlic  holy  men  f)'i|;ht  to  vvam  us,  that  we  do  not  forthwith  ko  sc'i'crely,  l.ke  r^en- 
sors,  brand  ihcm  with  infamy,  who  ri'fuse  to  subscribe  and  swear  to  such  ^*cirds 
as  wc  prcyoujid  them :  so  tljat  they  do  not  of  ])rldt»,  or  fitowafdness,*  or  of  tiudU 
Cious  crafr.  But  let  tbrm  again  consider,  by  how  g^cat  necessity  we  are  driven  to 
speak  so,  ^hat  I.  little  .Mid  littlt'  they  may  be  enured  iiith  that'pi-ofitable  maimer 
of  speech,  l.c    xhcn  jUc  leum  to  beware,  lest  since  wt  roust  meet  on  tl»e  one 
side  ^^i.h  the  ArJrdiu,on  the  other  side  with  the  Sabellians,  while thev  be  odfeKkded^ 
that  we  cut  off  occasion  from  fhrm  both  to  cavil,  thcv  brine  themselvt^s  in  .snspi. 
cion,  that  they  be  tlie  disciples  either  of  Arius  or  of  Sabellius.  Arius  stiiih  that 
Christ  is  Qod,baihe  miitteccdrthat'bc  was<:reatc4  andhad  a  beginning  lie  s^u^h 
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Meaipt  to  prove  the  truth  thereof:  however,  it  is  najt  altogether 
unjustifiable^  since  we  address  ourselves  to  diose  who  believe 
tt,  hoping  thereby  to  offer  some  farther  conviction,  or  establish- 
ment,  to  their  faith  therein,  as  well  as  to  others  who  deny  it; 
we  may  there£[»%  be  allowed  to  consider  it  as  an  important 
doctrine,  that  we  may  be  excited  to  a  more  diligent  enquiry 
into  the  force  of  some  of  those  arguments,  which  are  generally 
brought  in  its  defence. 

Now  to  determine  a  doctrine  to  be  of  the  highest  import* 
ance,  we  must  consider  the  belief  thereof  as  coi^nected  with 
salvation,  or  subservient  to  that  true  religion,  which  is  ordain^ 
ed  by  God,  as  a  necessary'  means  leading  to  it,  without  wbicli 
we  have  no  warrant  to  expect  it :  and  such  doctrines  are  aon^ 
times  called  fundamental,  as  being  the  basis  and  foundation  oiii 
which  our  hope  is  built.  Here,  I  think,  it  will  be  allowed,  by 
aQ  whose  sentiments  do  not  savour  of  scepticism,  that  there  are 
some  doctrines  of  religion  necessary  to  be  believed  to  salva- 
tion* There  are  some,  it  is  true^  who  plead  for  the  innocency  of 
error,  or,  at  least^  of  those  who  are  sincere  enquirers  after 
truth,  who,  in  the  end,  will  appear  to  have  been  very  remote 
from  it,  as  though  their  endeavours  would  entide  them  to  ^alr 
vsoion,  without  the-  knowledge  of  those  things,  which  otl^^m 
conclude  to  be  necessarily  subservient  to  it.  All  that  we  ahldl 
•ay  concerning  this  is,  that  it  is  not  the  sincerity  of  our  enquir ' 
ries  after  important  truths,  but  the  success  thereof,  that  is  to  be 
regarded  in  this,  as  well  as  other  means,  that  are  to  be  used  to 
obuin  so  valuable/an  end.  We  may  as  well  suppose  that  our 
sincere  endeavours  to  obtain  many  of  those  graces  that  accom? 
pany  salvation,  such  as  faith,  love  to  God,  and  evangelical  obe* 
dience,  will  supply,  or  atone  for,  the  want  of  them ;  as  assert 
that  our  unsuccessful  enquiries  after  the  great  doctrines  of  re<- 
ligion  will  excuse  our  ignorance  thereof;  especially  when  we 
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Clirist  is  one  with  the  Father,  butsecretk'  he  whispereth  in  the  ears  of  his  dLsci- 
pkesy  that  he  was  made  one  as  the  other  faithful  be,  although  by  singtdar  prero- 
gilive.  Bay  once  thatClihst  is  consubsUintial  with  his  Father,  then  pliick  vou  6tt 
hjs  visor  ftW  the  dissembler,  and  yet  you  add  iKithin^  to  the  scripture.  Sabellius 
saith,  that  the  several  na^es,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  sig-ni^  nothing  in 
God  severally  distinct.  Say  that  tliey  are  tlirce,and  he  will  cry  out  ^hat  you  munc 
tfa2«e  gods.  Say  that  there  is  in  ope  ess^ce  a  Trinity  of  persons,  tlicn  shall  ^ou 
M  one  word  both  say  what  the  scripture  speaketh,  and  2»top  their  vain  babbUng, 
Now  if  any  be  liolden  with  so  curious  superstition,  that  tl^ey  cannot  abide  these 
names,  yet  is  there  no  man,  though  he  would  never  so  fain,  that  can  deny  but  that 
when  we  hear  of  one,  we  most  understand  an  unitj'  of  substance :  when  we  hear 
of  three  in  one  essence,  that  it  is  meant  of  the  persons  of  the  Tinnity.  Which 
thin^  beinr  without  fraud  confessed,  ^e  stay  po  lofiger  upon  words.  Bi>t  I  have 
lon^  "ITO  found,  and  tliat  often,  tliat  whosoever  do  obstinately  qiiarrel  about 
woMs,  do  keep  within  them  a  secret  poison :  so  that  it  is  better  willingly  to  pro 
«oke  ^«mi  than  for  their  pleasure  t(>  spc»k  darkly.'* 


felt 
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tonsider,  tlutt  blindness  of  mind,  as  weU  as  hardtie&s  of  hemft^ 
is  included  among  those  spS-itual  judgments,  which  are  the  cpn* 
sequence  of  our  iallcn  state ;  and  also  that  God  displays  the  so* 
Vereignty  of  his  grace  as  much,  in  leading  the  soul  into  all  ne* 
cessary  truth,  as  he  dots  in  any  other  things  that  relate  to  sal* 
Vation.  However,  it  is  not  our  business  to  determine  the  final 
l5tate  of  men  5  or  how  far  they  make  advances  to,  or  recede 
from,  the  knowledge  0/  such  important  doctrines ;  or  what  will 
be  the  issue  thereof;  but  rather  to  desire  of  God,  that  so  far 
08  we^  or  otihcrs,  are  destitute  of  this  privilege,  he  would  grant 
us  and  them  repentance^  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  tru$h(^ 
■4  Tim.  ii.  25.  And  here  we  cannot  but  observe,  that  the  ques- 
tion relating  to  importaj;it  or  fundamental  articles  of  faith  is 
not  whether  any  doctrines  may  be  so  called?  but  what  those 
doctrines  arc  :  in  determining  oi  which,  many  make  provision 
for  their  own  particular  scheme  of  doctrine :  and  accordingly 
some^  aa  the  Papists  in  particular,  assert  several  doctrines  to 
be  fundiimental,  without  scripture  warrant ;  yea,  such  as  are 
directly  contrary  thereunto ;  and  others  allow  no  doctrine  to  be 
so,  but  what  will,  if  adhered  to,  open  a  door  of  salvation  to  all 
mankind,  and  these  set  aside  the  necessity  of  divine  revelation; 
and  others,  who  desire  not  to  run  such  lengths,  will  aUow,  that 
some  scripture-doctrines  are  necessary  to  be  believed  to  salva- 
tion :  but  these  are  only  such  as  may  include  those  who  are  in 
their  wa)'  of  thinking ;  thus  they  who  deny  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  are  obliged  in  conformity  to  their  own  sentiments,  to 
deny  also  that  it  is  an  important  article  of  faith*  These  macf 
justly  demand  a  convincing  proof  of  the  truth  thereof,  before 
they  believe  it  to  be  of  any  importance,  especially  to  them^ 
selves  $  and  therefore  it  would  be  a  vain  thing  to  teU  them,  that 
the  belief  thereof  is-Gonnected  with  salvation  ;  or  that  it  is  ne* 
cessary^  inasmuch  aB  divine  worship  is  so,  which  supposes  d)e 
belief  of  the  divmity  of  .the  Persons,  whom  we  adore;  with- 
out first  proving  that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  are  <U- 
vine  Persons :  and  it  would  be  as  Utde  to  their  edification  to 
TKiy  that  there  are  several  doctrines  necessary  to  be  believed  j 
Buch  as  that  of  Christ^s  satisfaction,  and  our  justification,  de* 
pending  thereon,  and  that  of  regeneration  and  sanctificaUon, 
as  the  edfects  of  tiie  divine  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  all  which 
suppose  the  belicif  of  their  being  divine  Persons ;  unless  we  first 
give  some  convincing  ploof  of  the  truth  of  these  doctrines^ 
which  are  supposed  to  stand  or  fall  with  it ;  for  it  would  be  im- 
mediately replied,  that  one  is  false,  and  consequendy  far  from 
■  being  of  any  importance ;  therefore  so  is  the  other. 

But  inasmuch  as  we  reserve  the  considei-ation  of  these  things 
to  their  proper  place ;  we  shall  only  observe  at  prcseiit^'^  that 
there  are  some  who  do  not  appear  to  xleny  the  docbine  of  the 
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TrmitjT)  hot  rather  the 'importance  of  it;  and  express  them« 
6ehres  with  ver;^  great  indifference  /about  it,  and  blame  all  at* 
tempts  to  defend  it,  as  needless,  or  litigious,  as  though  it  were 
only  a  contest  About  words :  thus  tl^ey  say,  though  we  hold  it 
ourselves,  others  who  deny  it,  may  have  as  much  to  say  in  de** 
fence  of  their  own  cause  as  we  have,  and  therefore  that  these 
disputes  ought  to  be  wholly  laid  aside.  Now,  with  respiict  to 
these,  what  we  have  hinted^  ccmceming  the  importance  of  this 
doctrine,  may  not  be  idtogether  misapplied  f  therefore  we  have 
taken  occasion  to  mention  it  in  this  pUtce,  that  we 'may  not  b<^ 
supposed  to  plead  a  cause  which  is  not  worth  defending,  as 
though  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  were  no  other  than  ^n  empty 
speculation ;  but  as  that  which  we  are  bound  to  esteem  a  doc-^ 
trine  of  the  highest  importance. 

2.  Wq  are  next  to  consider  what  degnte  of  knowledge  of  this 
doctrine  is  necessary  to,  or  connected  with  salvation*  It  can* 
not  be  -supposed  that  this  includes  in  it  the  knowledge  of  every 
thing  that  is  commonly  laid  down  in  those  writings,  wherein  it 
is  attempted  to  be  explained ;  for  when  we  speak  of  this,  as  a 
doctrine  of  the  highest 'importance,  we  mean  the  scripture<*doc- 
trine  of  the  Trinity.  This  is  what  we  are  to  assent  to,  and  to 
use  our  utmost  endeavours  to  defend ;  but  as  for  those  expli- 
cations, which  are  merely  human,  they  are  not  to  be  reckoned 
of  equal  importance ;  especially  every  private  Christian  is  not 
Co  be  censured  as  a  stranger  to  this  doctrine,  who  cannot  de» 
fine  perscmality  in  a  scholastic  way,  or  understand  all  the  terms 
used  in  explaining  it,  or  several  modes  of  speaking,  which 
some  writers  tenaciously  adhere  to ;  such  as  hypostasis,  subr 
sistence,  consubstantiality,  the  modal  distinction  of  the  Persons 
m  the  Godhead,  filiation,  or  the  communication  of  the  divine 
essence  by  generation,  or  its  being  farther  communicated  by 
procession ;  some  of  which  rather  embarrass  tjie  minds  of  men, 
than  add  any  farther  lig^t  to  the  sense  of  those  scriptures,  in 
which  this  doctrine  is  contained. 

But  when  we  consider  how  fiu*  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is 
to  be  known,  and  believed  to  salvation,  we  must  not  exclude 
die  weakest  Christian  from  a  possibility  of  knowing  it,  by  sup* 
posing  it  necessary  for  him  to  understand  some  hard  words, 
which  he  doth  not  find  in  his  Bible;  and  if  he  meets  with 
them  elsewhere,  will  not  be  much  edified  by  them.  That  know- 
ledge,* therefore,  which  i^  necessary  to  salvation,  is  more  plain 
and  easy,  and  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  scripture  :  accord- 
ingly, every  Christian  knows,  that  the  word  God  signifies  a  be- 
in^  that  has  all  those  divine  perfections,  which  are  so  frequent- 
ly attributed  to  him  therein,  and  are  displayed  and  glorified  in 
aU  his  wcH'ks  of  common  providence  and  grace ;  and  that  thi^ 
Ood  is  one.  To  which  we  may  also  add,  that  he  learns  from 
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lii»  Bible,  and  therefore  firmly  betierea  Au  ibe  Fiitfiery.Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  are  possessed  bf  db«ae  dLtvme  perfections,  and 
eoosequendy  that  they  are  this  aae  God ;  and  *thait  they  are 
distinguished,  ^  we  oftea  find  in  scripture,  4^  soeh  characters 
atid  properties,  which  we  generally  call  personal,  and  so  apply 
the  word  Person  to  each  of  them,  mid  conclude  that  the  divine 
glory  attributed  (o^them  is  the  •same,  tliough  their  petsonal  pro« 
perties,  or  characters,  are  disti&ct ;  which  is  the  substance  of  ^ 
what  is  contidned  in  the  first  of  those  ac»wers,-uiidfir  our  pre* 
sent  consideration*  And  he  that  believes  this,  need  not  enters 
tain  any  doubt  as  though  he  wanted  some  ideas  of  this  saored 
doctrine,  which  are  necessary  to  saivatsoai  aisce  such  a  degree 
of  knowledge,  attended  with  a  firm  belief  thereof,  is  sufficient 
to  warrant  all  those  acts  of  divine  worship,  which  we  are  QUi«> 
ged  to  ascribe  to  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  and  is  consistent 
widi  all  those  other  doctrines,  which  are  founded  on,  or  sup* 
pose  the  belief  thereof,  as  was  before  observed  under  our  htit 
head* 

3.  We  shall  obnsider  this  doctrine  as  a  great  mystery,  such 
as  caiinot  be  comprehended  by  a  finite  mind ;  and  therelore  we 
shall  first  enquire  what  we  are  to  understand  by  the  word  Jfytr 
tery^  as  it  is  used  in  scripture.  This  word  somatimas  denotes 
a  doctrine^s  having  been  kept  secret,  or,  at  least,  revealed -tdore 
obscurely,  upon  which  account  it  was  not  so  cteariy  known  be- 
fore; in  which  sense,  the  gospel  is  called.  The  mystery  which 
hath  heen^  hid  from  ages^  and  from  ^eneratioiu^  b\it  tumris  made 
manifesi  to  his  saints^  CoL  i.  35.  It  was  covered  with  the  cen> 
moniai  law,  as  with  a  vail,  which  many  of  the  people,  through 
the  blindness  of  their  minds,  did  not  so  fully  understand ;  and 
accordingly,  when  persons  are  led  into  a  farther  degree  of  kn^w- 
)edge  thereof,  it  is  said,  as  our  Saviour  tells  his  disciples,  that 
to  them  it  is  given  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  Mng'dom  of 
heaven^  Matt.  xiii.  11.  or  when  something  is  revealed  in  scrip- 
ture, which  the  world  was  not, in  the  least  apprised  of  before  ; 
this  is,  by  way  of  eminence,  called  a  mystery,  as  the  apostle 
says,  speaking  concerning  the  change  that  shall  be  passed  on 
those  diat  shall  be  found  alive  at  the  last  day;  Behold^  lehew 
you  a  7nystery  ;  we  shall  not  all  sleeps  Inet  we  shall  all  be  changed 
in  a  moment^  in  the  twinUing-  of  an  eye^  1  Cor.  xv.  51,  52. 

But  to  this  we  may  add,  that  there  is  also  another  idea  ai 
ed  to  the  word  Mystery ^  namely,  that  diough  it  be  reveidedl, 
yet  it  cannot  be  fully  comprehended ;  and  it  is  in  this  sense  thaat 
we  call  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  a  Mystery.  Both  these  idesus 
seem  to  be  contained  in  the  word,  in  some  scriptures,  particti*- 
lariy  where  the  apostle  says,  Unto  me,  who  am  less  than  the 
least  of  all  scants^  ie  this  grace  gir>en^  that  I  should fireach  amongr 
the  Gentiles  the  Unsearchable  riches  (tf  Christy  and  to  mate  ^zU 


men  sew  what  it  iheftihwMp  of  the  mi^ei^^  tohkh^  from  tkg 
kginning  of  the  worid^  hath  been  hid  in, God,  £ph*  iiL  8^9* 
where  be  speaks  of  tke  gospel,  not  only  as  hid)  but  unsearcha- 
Ue ;  aiKl  he  ^eaka  of  the  nofstery  of  God,  even  the  Father,  and 
^f  Christy  in  toham  are  hid  ail  the  treasures  of  wisdom  andkntmh 
kdge,  CoL  ii«  3*  where  the  yfotA  ^nystery  seems  to  contain  both 
dicse  ideas  r  for  few  will  deny,  that  the  glory  of  the  Padieri 
irfao  is  here  spokea  of,  as  well  as  Christ,  is  incomprehensible 
by  a  fiztite  mind ;  and  if  it  be  said^  that  the  gospel  is  hereby  in- 
tended, and  so  that  the  words  ought  to  be  rendered,  in  %vhith 
are  hid  all  the  tr^isures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge ;  this  must 
be  supposed  to  be  incomprehensible,  as  well  as  formerly  lead 
faiown,  otherwise  this  character  of  it  would  be  too  great. 

But  8U|^se  the  word  Mystery  were  always  used  to  signify 
a  doctrine,  not  before  reyealed^  without  the  other  idea  of  its  be« 
iog  incomprehemible  contained  in  it  f  this  would  not  overtluxiw 
,  snr  argumeiit  in  g^eral,  since  we  can  prove  it  to  be  kicoin*- 
pvehensible  firom  other  arguments^  which  we  shall  endeavour 
todoi(  f 

And  that  we  may  prepare  our  ww  for  thisy  let  it  be  consi- 
dered, that  there  are  some  finite  things,  which  we  cannot  now 
ccttiprehendy  bf  reason  of  die  imiier&ctio&  of  our  present  QtiMGe^ 
wlttch  are  not  incoAprehfensible  in  themselves.    How  litde  do 
we  know  of  some*  dungfty  whioh  may  be  allied  mysteries  19  na* 
tare  1  such  as  die  reason  of  the  growth  and  variety  of  colours 
and  shapes^ of  plants ;  the  varimis  instinct  of  brute  creatuves) 
yea,*  how  litde  do  we  know  comparatively  of  ourselves,  the  na-^ 
tnre  of  our  souls,  any  odierwise,  dian  as  it  is  observed  by  their 
aedoiis^  and tjgut  eiectnthey produce ;  the  i^afion  of  their  unioii 
with  our  bodies^  or  of  tfaeur  acting  by  them,  as  the  inspired  wrt« 
ter  observes  i  so  that  it  may  well  be  said,  TMi  knowest  not  the 
way  af  ths^sfnrit,  nor  haw  the  bones  do  grow  m  thetsomb  of  her 
that  tr  tvith  child  ;^  even  oo  thou  Jmawest  not  the  works  of  God^ 
-wAo  maketh  aU  things^  Ecoles%  si.  5*  and  Elihu^  together  with 
some  of  the  other  wonderfol  work»»of  nature,  which  he  chal** 
longeth  Job  ib  give  an  account  of^  speaks  of  this  in  particular, 
IkM  thou  JMw  how  thftf  garments  are  warm,  when  he  fjvieteth 
the  eeftth,  by  the  south' ' wind  f  Job  xxxvii*  t7,  (^€0  which  not 
only  signifies  duit  we  cattnot  account  fcMP  the  wmds  producing 
heat  or  eald,»as  blowing  from  various  quarters  of  heaveni  but 
ftat  we  knbw  not  the  recuroA  of  the  vitid  heat,  which  is  preserv- 
ed-^r  so  many  year^,  ia  the  bodies  of  men,  the  inseparable  con^ 
comttant  a&d  sign  of  life^  or  what  gives  the  first  motion  to  die 
hkMxt  and  spirits^  or  its  the  organised  body  to  perforin  its  va^ 
fious  f uiicdoii8«    These  things  cannot  be  comprehended  by  us* 

But  i£wa^>eak  of  thai  which  is  inlinite,  we  must  conclude  it 
to  be  incMnpvebM^kf  not  only  bftMse  of  the  imperfection  of 
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our  present  state,  but  because,  as  has  been  before  obserred^  of 
the  infinite  disproportion  that  diere  is  between  the  object  and 
our  finite  capacities.  In  this  respect  we  have  before  shewn 
that  the  perfections  of  the  divine  nature  cannot  be  compre-^^ 
hendedi  such  as  the  immensity,  eternity,  oninipresence,  and 
sinoiplicity  of  God  ;  yet  we  are^to  believe  that  he  is  thus  infinite- 
ly perfect.  And  it  seems  equally  reasonable  to  suppose  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  to  be  incomprehensible ;  for  the  mutual 
relation  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  to  each  other,  and  their 
distinct  personality,  are  not  the  result  of  the  divine  will;  these 
are  personal  perfections,  and  therefore  they  are  necessary,  and 
their  ^ory  infinite,  as  well  as  that  of  his  essential  perfections  r 
and  if  we  are  bound  to  believe  one  to  be  incomprehensible,  why. 
should  we  not  as  well  suppose  the  other  to  be  so  ?  or  if  there 
ar^  some  things  which  the  light  of  nature  gives  us  some  ideas 
of^  Qonceniing  which  we  are  notwithstanding  bound  to  confess 
that  we  know  but  litde  of  them,  for  the  reason  but  now  men- 
tioned, why  should  it  be  thought  strange,  that  this  doctrine, 
though  the  subject  of  pure  revelation,  should  be  equally  ia-^ 
comprehensible.^  This  consequence  apipekrs  soevideiitt,  that 
some  of  them,  who  deny  the  doctrine  oil  the  Trinity  to  be  in- 
ccKXiprehensible,  do  not. stick  to. deny  tbe  perfections  of  the  di- 
vine nature  to  be  so,  when  they  maintain  that  there  is  nothing 
which  i»  the  object  of  faith  but  what  may  be  oomprdiended  by 
us,  which  is  to  run  such  lengths  in  the  defence  of  their  cauae, 
as  no  one  who  hath  the. least  degree  of  that  humility,  which  be- 
comes a  finite  creature,  should  venture  to  do*  But  they  pro* 
ceed  yet  farther,  as  the  cause  they  defend  seems  to  require  it, 
and  say,  that  every  doctrine  which  we  cannot  coiQprehead  is  to 
be  rejected  by  ua^  as  though  our  understandings  were  to  aet 
bounds  to  the  truth  and  credibility  of  all  things. 

This,  I  think,  is  the  true  state  of  die  question  about  myste* 
ries  in  Christianit)' :  it  is  not  whether  the  word  My^Ury  is  never 
used  in  scripture  to  signify  what  is  incomprehensible ;  for.  if 
that  could  be  sufficiently  proved,  which  I  think  hath  not  yet 
been  done,  we  would  assert  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  to  be 
.  more  than  a  mystery,  namely,  an  incomprehensible  doctrine  ; 
and  the  proof  thereof  seems  absolutely  necessary,  since  die  Ao-» 
titrinitaiians,  and  some  of  them  with  an  air  of  insult,  conclude 
this  to  be  our  last  resort,  which  we  betake  ourselves  to  when 
theyihav^  beaten  us  out  of  all  our  other  strcmg  holds;  nnd 
therefore  we  may  suppose,  that  this  would  be  opposed  with  the 
greatest  warmth,  but  I  do  not  find  that  it  has  hitherto  been 
overthrown :  and  indeed  when  they  call  it  one  of  our  nKMit 
plausible  pretences,  as  though  we  laid  the  whole  stress  of  the 
controversy  upon  it,  it  might  be.  elected  that  it  should  be  at- 
tacked with  stronger  argumenu  than  it  geiiieraliy  is,    Some-i 
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times  they  bend  their  force  priticipally  against  the  sense  of  the 
word  Mysteru ;  and  here  they  talk  not  only  with  an  air  of  in- 
sult)  but  profaneness,  when  they  compare  it  with  the  abomina- 
ble mysteries  of  the  heathen,  which  were  not  to  be.  divulged  to 
any  but  those  of  them  who  were  \n  the  secret ;  and  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  and  that  of  transubstantiation,  are  compared  to- 
gether, so  that  they  are  to  be  reckoned  equally  mysterious,  that 
1$,  according  to  their  application  of  the  word,  absurd  and  non- 
sensical.  And  this  way  of  arguing  has  so  far  prevailed  among 
them,  that  no  one  must  apply  the  word  to  any  doctrines  of  reli- 
gioB  without  exposing  himself  to  scorn  and  ridicule  ;  but  thia 
will  do  no  service  to  their  cause,  nor  prejudice  to  our  doetrine, 
in  the  opinion  of  those  who  enquire  into  the  truth  thereof,  witli 
that  seriousness  and  impartialit}',  that  the  importance  of  the 
iioctrine  calls  for«(a) 


3C£: 


(a)  **  There  are  some  doctrines  in  tlie  gospel  the  understanding  could  not  disco- 
^;  but  whentbev  are  revealed,  it  hath  a  clear  apprehension  of  them  upon  a  ra- 
tiond account,  ana  sees  the  characters  of  trutli  Tisibly  stampt  on  their  forehead : 
^  the  doctrine  of  aatisfacUon  to  divine  justice,  that  pardon  might  be  dispensed 
to  repenting*  sinners.  For  our  natural  conception  of  God  includes  his  iniiiiite  pu« 
nty  and  jiisticc ;  and  when  the  design  of  the  gospel  is  made  known,  whereby  he 
mi  provided  abundantly  for  the  h^our  of  tlu>se  attributes,  so  tliat  He  doth  tlie. 
ptatest  good  without  encouragii^  the  least  evil,  reason  acquiesces,  and  ackiiow  - 
hedges.  This  I  nought,  but  couhl  not  find.  Now,  although  the  primorv  obligatioii 
to  believe  such  doctrines  ariseth  from  revelation,  vet  beiii^  ratified,  by  reason,' 
they  are  embraced  with  more  clearness  by  the  mino. 

£  There  are  some  doctrines,  which  as  reason  by  its  light  could  not  discover ; 
»  when  they  are  made  known,  it  cannot  comprehend ;  but  the)'  are  by  a  clear  an<l 
neccsssiry  connexion  joined  with  the  other  that  reason  approves ;  txa  the  mystery 
of  the  Trinity,  and  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  which  are  the  foundations 
of  the  whole  work  of  oiir  redemption.  The  nature  of  God  b  repugnant  to  plura* 
iity,  there  can  be  but  one  essence;  and  the  nature  of  satis&ction  requires  a  dis- 
tiactjon  of  persons  :  For  he  thataufiers  as  guilty,  must  be^distinguished  from 
the  person  of  tiie  judge  that  exacts  satisfaction ;  and  no  mere  creature  is  able  by 
his  obedient  aufRsrinn  to  repair  the  honour  of  God  :  So  that  a  divine  person,  as- 
suming the  nature  ot  man,  was  alone  capable  to  make  that  satisiuction,  which  the 
fMpel  omaunds,  and  reason  consents  to.  Now,  according  to  the  distinction  of 
capacities  mi  the  Trinity,  the  Father  required  an  honourable  renaration  for  the 
breach  of  the  divine  law,  and  the  Son  bore  the  punishment  in  the  sufferings  of 
the  human  nature ;  that  is  peculiarly  his  own.  Besides,  'tis  clear  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Ttini^,  that  is,  of  three  glorious  relations  in  the  Godliead,  and  of  tbe 
Ipcamation,  are  most  firmlv  connected  with  all  the  parts  of  the  christian  reli- 
pen,  left  in  the  writings  of  the  apostles,  which  as  they  were  confirmed  hy  mlru- 
clea,  the  divine  signatures  of  their  certainty,  so  tbey  contain  such  authentic 
UMBJcs  of  their  divinity,  that  right  reason  cannot  reject  them. 

3.  Whereas  there  are  three  principles  by  which  we  apprehend  things.  Sense, 
IKeason  and  Faith ;  these  lights  have  their  difTei^ent  objects  tJiat  must  not  be 
confiNinded.  Sense  is  confined  to  things  material ;  Ueason  considers  tilings  ab< 
stncted  from  matter;  Faith  regards  Uie  mysteries  revealed  from  heaven:  and 
these  must  not  transgress  their  order.  Sense  is  an  incompetent  judge  of  thines 
shout  which  reason  is  only  comrersant.  It  can  only  make  a  report  of  those  oo- 
jects,  which  by  their  natural  characters  are  exposed  to  it  And  reason  can  only 
discowae  of  things,  within  its  spiiere  ?  supernatural  things  which  derive  from  re- 
velitioa»  and  arc  purely  the  objects  of  faith,  are  not  within  its  timtories  and  ju- 
risdiction.    Those  superlative  mysteries  exceed  ullour  intcllectuxd  abilities. 

Vol.  I.  E  e      , 
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The  question  therefore  in  controversy  is ;  whether  any  doc- 
trines ot  religion  maybe  deemed  incomprehensible,  that  is,  such 


Tis  true,  the  understanding  is  a  rational  faculty,  and  every  act  of  it  is  really 
or  in  appearance  grounded  oii  reason.  But  there  is  a  wide  dinerence  between  the 
proving  a  doctrine  by  reason,  and  the  giving  a  reasoa  why  we  believe  the  truth 
of  it.  For  instance,  we  cannot  prove  the  Trinity  by  natural  reason  5  and  the  sub- 
t3ty  of  the  schoolmen,  who  aifect  to  give  some  reason  of  all  tilings,  is  here  more 
prejudicial  than  advantageous  to  the  tnith :  For  he  that  metenda  to  maintain  a 
point  by  reason,  and  is  unsuccessful,  dotli  weaken  the  creoit  wiiich  the  authority 
of  revehition  gives.  And  'tis  considerable,  th«t  the  scripture,  in  delivering  super- 
natural truths,  jnoduces  God's  authority  as  their  only  proof,  without  usii^  anjr 
other  way  of  arguing :  But  although  we  cannot  demonstrate  these  mysteries  by 
reason,  yet  we  may  give  a  rational  account  why  we  believe  them. 

Is  it  not  tlie  highest  reason  to  believe  tiie  discovery  that  God  hath  made  of 
faimseU,  and  his  decrees  ?  Vtjr  he  perfectly  ]enows  his  own  nature  and  will ;  and 
'tis  impassible  he  should  decei^'«'i|(l^this  natural  ptiactple  is  the  foundatioA  of 
faith.  When  God  speaks,  it  becom^  man  to  hear  with  silence  and  submissioQ. 
His  naked  word  is  as  certain  as  a  demoiistration. 

And  is  it  not  most  reasonable  to  bclic\%  that  the  Deity  cannot-be  folly  under- 
stood by  us  ?  The  sun  may  more  easily  beincluded  in  a  i^Murk  of  fire,  than  the 
infinite  perfections  of  God  be  comprehended  by  a  finite  mind.  The  angels,  who^ 
dwell  so  near  the  fountain  of  light,  cover  tfteir  jucm  in  a  holy  confusion,  not  bemg 
able  to  comprehend  Him.  How  much  less  can  intax  in  this  earthly  state,  distant 
from  God,  and  opprest  with  a  burthen  oS  flesh  I    Now  from  hence  H  follows ; 

1.  That  ignorance  of  the  manner  how  4ivine  mysteries  exist  is  no  sufficient 
plea  fi>r  infia^ty,  when  the  scripture  re^Tals  that  they  are.  For  reason  that  i& 
liimted  snd  restrained  cannot  frame  a  conception  that  is  commensurate  to  the  es* 
cence  and  power  of  God.  This  will  af^xar  more  clearly  by  considering  the  mf^ 
terious  excellencies  of  the  divine  nature,  tlie  certainly  of  which  we  believe,  hut 
the  manner  we  cannot  luiderstand :  As  that  his  essence  and  attributes  are  the 
same,  without  tlic  least  shadow  of  composition ;  yet  his  wisdom  and  power  are  to 
our  sqiprehensions  distinct,  and  his  mmy  and  justice  )h  some  manner  opposite.* 
That  his  essence  is  intire  in  all  places,  yet  not  terminated  in  any.  That  he  is 
shove  the  heaiTHS.  and  beneath  the  earth,  yet  hath  no  relation  of  high  or  low, 
distant  or  near.  That  he  penetrates  all  substances,  but  is  niixed  with  none.  That 
.  hh  understands,  yet  receives  no  ideas  within  himself:*  That  he  wills,  yet  hath  no 
motion  that  cairies  him  out  of  hhnself.  That  in  him  thne  hath  no  succession : 
mt  which  is  past  is  not  gone,  and  tliat  which  is  future  is  not  to  come,  llbat  he 
loves  without  passion,  is  angry  without  disturbance,  repents  without  change. 
These  perfections  are  above  the  capacitv  of  reason  fully  to  imderstand ;  yet  essen- 
tial to  the  deity.  Here  we  must  exalt  faith,  and  abase  realon.  Thus  in  the  mj's- 
tery  of  the  incamaticsi,  (1  7Vm.  iii  16.)  that  two  such  distant  natinres  should 
compose  one  person,  wlthiiut  the  confusion  of  properties,  realon  cannot  refich  un* 
to;  but  it  is  clearly  revealed  in  the  word :  (JiAn  1 14}  Here  therefore  we  must 
obey,  not  enquire. 

The  obedJence  of  faith  is,  to  embrace  an  obscure  truth  with  a  firm  asaent,  upon 
the  account  of  a  divine  testimony.  If  reason  will  not  assent  to  revdation,  tiu  it 
imderstands  the  manner  how  divine  things  arei  it  doth  not  obey  it  at  all.  The 
understanding  then  sincerely  submits,  when  it  is  inclined  bv  those  motives,  which 
demonstrate  tliat  such  a  beuef  is  due  to  the  authority  of  the  revealer,  and  to  the 
(}uality  of  the  object.  To  believe  only  in  proportion  to  our  narrow  conceptions 
is  to  disparsge  the  divine  truth,  and  debase  the  divine  power.  We  can't  know 
what  God  can  do ;  he  is  omnipotent,  thougfi  we  are  not  omnisciem :  ^Tis  just  we 
should  humble  our  ignorance  to  his  wisdom,  and  that  evert/  hfty  imaginatimi,  and 
high  thing,  that  exalh  itself  againtt  the  knvwhtfgt  ofGod,  should  be  cottdnm^  and 
evert/  thought  captivated  ifito  the  obedience  of  Christ;  2  Cor.  X.  5.  'TIS  our  wisdom 

*  Infinttus.  immcnrat  8c  soli  sibl  tancot«  qvwitiu  est  b«Cq>,  nakh  vcro  ad  iatrllectva  p(cta» 
angtutnm  e«t,  8c  idcd  tic  aim  digr.d  citimamut,  cilm  innettirosbilvm  dZbinittS,    Min.  Ffl. 
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as  we  can  Inure  no  adeqoite  ideas  of^  because  of  the  dispropor* 
tion  between  them  and  our  finite  minds  ?  and  whether  the  in- 

to  receire  the  gf^at  mysteries  of  the  go^l  in  their  siroplicity :  for  m  ftttenipt- 
ingto  give  ui  exact  and  conous  explicatUm  of  theniy  the  tmderftanding'y  as  in  an 
hedge  of  thomsy  tiie  more  It  strives,  the  more  'tis  wounded  and  entang^Led.  GMf  r 
woyt  are.  Jar  abwe  ouri^  and  hiw  ihougJttt  abwe  ovrv  at  hevoen  it  abwe  the  earth. 
Tb  reject  what  we  can't  comprehend,  is  not  only  to  sin  against  faith,  but  against 
Teaaon,  which  acknowledges  itaMlf  finite,  and  unable  to  tearch  out  tho  Almighty  to 
petfictionf  Jobzi.  T. 

2.  We  are  obliged  to  belieTe  those  mysteries  that  are  plainW  delivered  in 
scripture,  notwithstanding  those  seeming  contradictions  wherewitJb  they  may  be 
charged.  In  the  objects  of  sense,  the  contrariety  of  appearances  doth  not  lessen 
the  certain^  of  things.  The  stars  to  our  sight  seem  but  gUttering  sparks,  vet 
tbcy  are  immense  bodies.  And  it  is  one  thing  to  be  assured  of  a  truth,  another 
to  answer  to  aU  the  difficulties  that  encounter  it :  a  mean  understanding  is  capa- 
ble of  the  first ;  the  second  is  so  difficult,  that  in  cliear  thinrs  the  profoundest 
philosopbers  may  not  be  able  to  untie,  all  the  intricate  and  knotty  objections 
which  may  be  urged  against  them.  Tis  sufficient  the  belief  of  supemattiralmy»- 
teries  is  built  on  the  veracity  and  power  of  God ;  this  makes  them  pnidenUy  ere- 
£ble :  this  resolves  all  doubts,  and  produces  such  a  stabilit;^  of  spirit,  as  nothing 
CIA  shake.  A  sincere  believer  is  asBUi>E:d,  that  all  opposition  against  revealed 
tiutbs  is  fidlacious,  thou]^  he  cannot  discover  the  fallacy.  '  Now  the  transoendF 
est  mptcries  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  Trinity  of  persons  in  the  divine  ns- 
ifmSfOie  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  are  clearly  set  down  m  the  scripture.  And 
ahhoogh  subtile  and  obstinate  opponents  have  used  many  guilty  arts  to  dispirit 
and  enervate  those  texts  by  an  inferior  sense,  and  have  rackt  them  with  violence 
to  make  them  speak  according  to  tlieir  prejudices,  yet  all  is  vain,  the  evidence  of 
truth  is  victorious.  A  heathen,  who  considers  not  the  gostpel  as  a  divine  revela* 
tion,  but  merely  as  a  doctrine  delivered  in  writings,-  and  ^dges  of  its  sense  by 
natural  U^t,  will  acknowledge  that  those  things  are  delivered  in  it.  And  not- 
withstandnig  those  who  usurp  a  sovereign  authority  to  themselves,  to  judge  of 
divine  mysteries  according  to  their  own  apprehensions,  deny  them  aa  mere  oon- 
trsdictions,  yet  they  can  never  conclude  tliem  impossible  :  for  no  certain  argu- 
ment can  be  alledged  against  the  being  of  a  thing  without  a  clear  knowledge  of 
its  nature :  Now,  although  we  may  understand  the  nature  of  man,  we  do  not  the 
nature  of  God,  the  oeconomy  of  the  persons,  and  his  power  to  unite  himself  to  a 
natuic  below  him. 

It  is  true,  no  article  of  faith  is  really  repugnant  to  reason ;  fbr  God  is  the  au- 
thor of  natural,  as  well  as  of  supernatural,  light,  and  he  cannot  contradict  him* 
aetf :  They  are  emanations  from  him,  and  though  different,  yet  not  destructive  of 
each  other.  But  we  must  distinguish  between  those  things  that  are  above  i«a- 
son  and  incomprehensible,  and  things  that  are  against  reason  and  utterly  incon'. 
ceivable:  Some  things  are  above  reason  m  regard  of  their  transcendent  excel- 
kncy,  or  distance  from  us ;  the  divine  essence,  the  eternal  decrees,  the  hypostati- 
cal  onion,  are  such  high  and  glorious  objects,  that  it  is  an  impossible  entetprise  * 
to  comprehend  them :  the  inteUectual  eye  is  dazzled  with  their  overpowering 
light.  We  can  have  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  them ;  and  there  n  no  just 
cseose  of  wonder  that  stiperaatnral  revelation  should  speak  incomprehensible 
things  of  God.  For  he  is  a  singular  and  admirable  Being,  infinitely  above  the 
ordinary  course  ofnature.  Tte  maxims  of  philosopliy  are  not  to  be  extended  to 
him.  We  must  adore  what  we  cannot  f idly  understand.  But  those  things  are 
against  reason,  and  utterly  inconceivable,  that  involve  a  contradiction,  and  have 
a  natural  repugnancy  to  our  understandings,  which  cannot  conceive  anything 
tlut  is  formally  impossible :  and  there  is  no  such  doctrine  in  the  christian  reLt-"* 


3.  "We  must  distinguish  between  reason  cormpted,  and  rirfit  reason.    Since 
the  fail,  the  clearness  of  the  hdman  understanding  is  kwt,  and  the  light  that  re- 
is  eclipsed  ly  the  interposition  ofscnsual  iust    The  carnal  mind  cannot. 
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communicable  perfections  of  Cod  are  not  to  be  reckoned  among  ^ 
these  incomprehensible  doctrines  I  if  they  are  not,  then  4t  wul 
be  reasonable  to  demand  that  every  thing  relating  to  them  be 

Sarticularly  accounti&d  for,  and  reduced  to  the  standard  of  a 
nite  capacity ;  and  if  this  cannot  be  done,  ,but  some  things 
tnust  be  allowed  to  be  incomprehensible  in  religion,  then  it 
^'ill  be  farther  enquired,  Why  should  the  doctrine  of  the  Tri- 
nity be  rejected,  l^cause  we  cannot  account  for  every  thing  that 
relates  to  the  personal  glory  of  God,  any  more  than  we  can  for 
those  things  that  respect  his  essential  glory  ?  or  may  not  some 
things,  that  are  matter  of  pure  revelation,  be  supposed  to  cxr 
c^cd  our  capacities,  and  yet  we  be  bound  to  believe  tiiem,  as  weU 
as  other  things  which  appear  to  be  true,  and  at  the  same  time, 
^comprehensible,  by  the  light  of  nature?  But,  thatvfe  may 
enter  a  little  more  particularly  into  this  argument  we  shall  coik- 
sider  the  most  material  objections  that  are  brougl^  against  ii^ 
and  what  may  be  replied  to  them. 

Object.  U  It  is  objected  that  we  take  up  with  the  bare  sound 
of  words,  without  any  manner  of  ideas  affixed,  to  them.     And, 

2.  That  it  is  unbecoming  the  divine  wisdom  and  goodness  to 
suppose  that  God  should  give  a  revelation,  and  demand  our 
belief  thereof,  as  necessary  to  salvation,  when,  at  the  same  time^ 
it  is  impossible  for  our  understandings  to  yield  an  assent  to  it, 
since  nothing  that  is  unintelligible  can  be  the  object  of  faith* 

3.  That  pi*ac6cal  religion  is  designed  to  be  protiioted  in  the 
world  hereby,  and  therefore  the  will  of  man  must  follow  the  dic- 
tates of  the  understanding,  and  not  blindly  embrace,  and  be  con* 
versant  about  we  know  not  what,  which  is  to  act  unbecoming 
our  own  character  as  intelligent  creatures. 

4.  That  the  design  of  divine  revelation  is  to  improve  our 
Understandings,  and  render  our  ideas  of  things  more  clear,  and 
not  to  entangle  and  perplex  them. 

Ansrv*  1.  As  to  our,  using  words  without  ideas,  there  is  no 


ou<>  ot  ignorance^  and  will  not  .fix^m  pride  and  other  malignant  habits,  reoeiTe 
things  spiritual  And  from  hence  arises  many  suspicions  and  doubts,  (jMOoem- 
ing  supernatural  verities)  the  shadows  of  darkent  d  reason,  and  of  dyingiaidi.  If 
any  divine  mysteiy  seems  incvedible,  it  is  from  the  corruption  of  our  reason,  'not 
^rom  reason  itself;  fixjni  its  darkness,  not  its  light.  And  as  reason  is  obliged  to 
correct  the  errors  of  sense,  when  it  is  deceived  either  by  some  vicious  quadity  in 
the  organ,  or  by  the  distance  of  the  object,  or  by  the  falseness  of  the  medium, 
that  corrupts  the  image  in#convcying  ct*  it.  So  ii  is  tlie  office  of  faith  to  refomt 
the  judgment  of  reason*  when  cither  froili  ita  own  weakness,  or  the  height  of 
things  spiritual,  it  is  mistaken  about  them.  For  this  end  supeniaturai  wvela- 
tioii  was  given,  not  to  extinguish  reason,  but  to  redress  it,  ond  enrich  it  with  the 
discoveiy  of  hbavenly  things.  Faith  is  called  wisdom  and  knowledge:' it  dotli 
not  quanch  the  vigour  of  the  faculty  wherein  it  is  seated,  but  elevates  it,  and 
gives  it  a  spiritual  perception  ol  those  things  that  aire  most  distant  from  it*  com- 
mercc.  It  Uolh  not  lead  us  through  a  miat  to  tlic  inheritance  of  the  saints  in 
Vipht,'*  ^jLiw, 
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I  Qffistuui,  that  I  know  of,  who  thiiiks.dieT^  is  any  religion  in 

t  the  sound  of  words,  or  that  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  take  up  with 

tile  word  Trinity,  or  Persons  in  tiie  Godhead,  without  deter- 
mbmgy  in  some  meamire,  what  we  understand  hereby.  We 
wtfitherefore  allow  that  faith  supposes  some  ideas  of  the  ob- 
jtct,  namely,  that  we  have  some  knowledge  of  what  we  believe 
it  to  be:  now  our  knowledge  of  things  admits  of  various  de- 
grees; some  of  which  we  only  know  that  they  are  what  they  are 
determined,  or  proved  to  be;  if  we  proceed  farther  in  our  en- 

Jairies,  and  would  knpw  how  every  thing  is  to  be  accounted 
ir,  that  may  justly  be  ai&rmed  concemipg  them,  here  our  ideas 
Sffe  at  a  stand;  yet  this  is  not  in  the  least  inconsistent  with  the 
befief  of  what  we  conclude  them  to  be*    For  the  illustrating  of 
which,  let  it  be  coandered  that  we  believe  that  God's  eternity  is 
widMmt  succession,  his  immensity  without  extension;  this  we 
lliow  and -believe,  because  to  assert  the  contrary  would  be  to 
ascribe  in^rfeclion  to  him.    In  this  respect,  our  faith  extends 
as  far  as  our  ideas :  but  as  for  what  exceeds  Aem,  we  are 
boond  to  brieve  that  there  is  something  in  God,  which  exceeds 
the  reach  of  a  finite  mind,  though  we  cannot  comprehend,  or 
fully  describe  it,  as  though  it  was  not  infinite.     And  to  apply 
this  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity;  it  is  one  thing,  to  say  that 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  have  the  perfections  of  the  divine 
nature  attributed  to  them  in  scripture,  as  well  as  distinct  per* 
sonal  characters  and  properties,  and  because  the  Godhead  is 
but  one,  that  therefore  these  three  are  one,  which  we  firmly  "be- 
lieve, masmuch  as  it  is  so  clearly  revealed  in  scripture ;  and 
another  thing,  to  say,  that  we  can  fully  describe  all  the  proper- 
tics  of  their  divine  personality,  which,  though  we  cannot  do, 
yet  we  believe  that  they  subsist  in  an  inbomprehensible  man- 
ner.    And  while  we  compare  diem  with  finite  persons,  as  we 
do  the  perfections  of  God  widi  those  of  the  creature,  we  scpa- 
fste  from  the  one,  as  well  as  the  other,  whatever  savours  of 
imperfection.  . 

2.  Aft  to  the  unintelligibleness  of  divine  revelation,  and  its 
bein^  unbecoming  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  to  com- 
municate those  doctrines  that  are  so,  it  may  be  replied,  that 
we  must  distinguish  between  die  rendering  a  doctrine,  which 
would  be  otherwise  easy  to  be  understood,  unintelligible,  by 
the  perplexity  or  difficulty  of  the  style  in  which  it  is  delivered, 
and  the  imparting  a  doctrine  which  none  can  comprehend ;  the 
former  of  mese  cannot  be  charged  on  any  part  of  scripture,  and 
it  is  ojfly  a  revdation,  which  is  liable  to  such  a  charge,  that 
could  be  reckoned  inconsistent  with  the  wisdom  and  goodness 
of  God*  As  to  the  latter,  the  design-  of  revelation  is  not  to 
make  us  comprehend  what  is  in  4tself  incomprehensible :  as,  for 
instaoce,  God  did  not  design,  when  he  made  known  his  perifec- 
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tioiQ»  in  his  word,  to  give  us  such  a  perfect  discovery  of  him* 
3^1f,  ^t  we  might  be  ssdd  hereby  to  find  him  out  vaAo  perfect 
tioDf  or  thttt  vre  should  know  as  much,  of  his  ^bry  as  is  possi^ 
ble  to  be  kuown^  or  as  much  as  he  knows  of  it  himself ;  for  that 
is  lo  suppose  die  understanding  of  nian  infinitely  more  perfect 
than  it  is«  Whatever  is  received,  is  received  in  proportion  to 
the  measure  of  that  which  contains'  it;  the  whole  ocean  can 
communicate  no  more  water  than  what  will  fiU  the  vessel,  that  is 
to  contain  it»  Thus  the  infinite  perfections  of  God  being  such  as 
cannot  be  contained  in  a  finite  mind,  we  are  not  to  suppose 
that  oiir  comprehending  them  was  the  design  of  divine  revela« 
tioh;  God,  indeed^  designed  hereby  that  we  shoidd  apprehend 
some  dungs  of  himself,  namely,  as  much  as  should  be  subser- 
vient to  the  great  ends  of  religion ;  but  not  so  much  as  might  be 
inconsistent  with  our  humble  confession,  that  we  are  but  of  yea- 
terday^  and  knoWy  comparativehf^  nothing'^  Job  viii.  9.  * 

And  this  is  applicable,  not  onl>  to  the  essential,  but  the  per- 
sonal, glory  of  God,  Who  hath  ascended  into  heaven,  or  descend- 
ed f  Who  hath  gathered  the  wind  in  hisjists  f  Who  haih  bound 
4he  waters  in  a  garment  ?  Who  hath  established  all  the  enas  of 
the  earth  ?  What  is  his  name,  and  what  is  his  Seines  name,  tj 
thou  canst  tell  ?  Prov.  xxx.  4.  Our  Saviour,  indeed,  speaks  of 
iiis  having  ascended  into  heaven,  John  iii.  13.  as  having  a  com- 
prehoisive  knowledge  of  all  divine  truths ;  but  this  he  affirms 
concerning  himself  as  a  divine  person,  exclusively  of  all  crea- 
^turts. 

Moreover,  when  it  is  said,  in  this  objection,  that  God  makes  - 
the  comprehensive  knowledge  of  these  things  a  term  of  salva* 
tion,  this  we  must  take  leave  to  deny ;  and  we  need  not  add  any 
more  as  to  that  head,  since  we  have  already  considered  what 
di^jee  ctf  knowledge  is  necessary  thereunto,  namely,  such  as  is 
sid>8ervient  to  rdigion,  which  teaches  us  to  adore  what  we  ap- 
prehend to  be  tibe  object  thereof,  diough  we  cannot  compre* 
hend  it* 

As  to  that  part  of  the  objection,  that  which  is  unintelligible, 
is  not  the  object  of  faith,  we  must  distinguish  before  we  grant 
or  deny  it;  therefore,  since  the  object  of  f^th  is  some  proposi- 
tion laid  down,  it  is  one  thing  tD  say  that  a  proposition  cannot 
be  assented  to,  when  we  have  no  ideas  of  what  is  affirmed  or 
denied  in  it ;  and  another  thing  to  say  that  it  is  not  believed, 
when  we  have  ideas  of  several  diings  contained  therein,  of 
which  some  are  affirmed,  and  others  denied ;  as,  for  instance, 
when  we  say  God  is  an  infinite  Spirit,  there  is  a  positive  idea 
contained  ixvthat  proposition,  or  some  things  affinned  therein, 
viz*  that  he  is  able  to  put  forth  actions  suitsdble  to  an  intelligent 
being;  and  there  is  something  denied  concerning  him,  to  wit, 
his  being  corporeal.;  and' in  concluding  him  to  be  an  inSmte 
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Spirit,^  we  deny  that  diey  are  limits  c^  his  lyiderBtaaduig ;  all 
(his  we  may  truly  be  said  to  understand  and  believe:  but  if  we 
proceed  farther,  and  enquire  what  it  is  to  have  such  an  under* 
standings  or  will?  this  is  not  a  propositicm,  and  consequently 
not  the  object  of  faith,  as  well  as  exceeds  the  reach  of  our  un*- 
derstandiii^*  So  as  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,>when  we 
affirm  that  there  is  one  God,  and  that  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit,  have  all  the  perfections  of  the  Godhead;  and  that  theae 
perfections,  and  the  personalis  of  each  of  them,  are  infinitely 
greater  than  what  can  be  found  in  the  creature,  dus  we  jkSA 
our  assent  tc ;  but  if  it  be  enquired  how  hr  does  God .  herein^ 
exceed  all  the  ideas  which  we  tiave  of  finite  perfections,  pr  per- 
sonality,  here  oiu*  understandings  ai«  at  a  loss ;  but  so  w  aa 
this  does  not  contain  the  form  of  a  proposition,  it  cannot,  a^-* 
cording  to  our  common  acceptation  of  the  word^  be  said  to  be' 
Ae  object  of  fiuth* 

3»  As  to  what  concerns  practical  religion,  the  ideas  we  have 

of  things  subservient  to  it  are  of  two  sorts ;  either  such  as  engage 

.     our  obedience,  or  excite  our  adoration  and  admiration:  as  to 

the  former  of  these,  we  know,  what  we  are  commanded  to  do; 

what  it  is  to  act,  as  becomes  those  who  are  subject  to  a  divine 

person,  though  we  cannot  comprehend  ^ose  infinite  perfec- 

tioDs,  which  lay  us  under  the  hi^^iest  obligation  to  obey  hun  t 

as  to  the  latter,  the  incomprehensibleness  of  the  divine  person** 

ality,  or  perfections,.has  a  direct  tendency  to  excite  otur  admira- 

tiqp,^Qd  the  infiniteness  thereof  our  adonuion*    And,  since  alt 

religion  may  be  reduced  to  these  two  heads,  the  subject  maftter 

of  divine  revelation  is  so  far  from  being  inconsistei^  with  k, 

that  it  u^nds  to  promote  it*  .  Things  commanded  are  not,  aa 

such,  incomprehensible,  as  was  but  now  observed,  and  liierefore 

not  inconsistent  with  that  obedience,  or  spbjecdon,  which  is 

contained  in  one  branch  thereof;  and  things  mcon^pi^ensible 

do  not  contain  the  form  of  a  command,  but  rather  excite  our 

admirsuion,  and  therefore  they  are  not  only  consistent  with,  but 

adapted  to  promote  the  other  branch  thereof.    Is  it  not  an  in^^- 

stance  of  relirion  to  adore  and  magnify  God,  when  we  behold 

i  the  display  oi  his  perfections  in  his  works  i    And  i&  he  less  to 

be  adored,  or  admired,  because  we  cannot 'comprehend  them  f 

Or  should  we  not  rather  look  upon  them  with  a  greater  degree 

ofastooishmaat,  than  if  they  did  not  exceed  the  reach  of  a  finite 

mind?     Must  a  person  be  able  to  measure  thewater  of  the 

oc^an,  or  number  all  the  particles  of  matter  that  mre  contained 

in  the  world;  or  can  our  ideas  be  no  ways  directed ^to  shew 

forth  the  Creatoi^s  praise  i  Or  must  we  be  able,to  account  for 

eve^  thing  that  is  a  mystety  in  nature ;  or  can  we  not  improve 

it  to  promote  some  of  me  ends  of  practical  relig^on,^  that  we  are 
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engaged  to  thereby  ?  May  we  not  say,  with  wonder,  O  Lotd^ 
haw  manifold  are  thy  ruoris  I  in  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them 
all ;  the  earth  is  full  of  thy  riches  f  Psal.  civ.  24.  So  when  wc 
behold  the  personal  ^ory  of  the  Father,  Sen,  and  Spirit,  as  dis- 
played in  the  work  of  redemption,  or  as  contained  in  scripture) 
which  is  therein  said  to  be  an  instance  of  his  mamfoldrmsdom^ 
£ph.  ill.  40.  should  we  not  admire  it  the  more,  inasmuch  as  it 
is,  as  the  apostle  calls  it,  unsearchable?  Therefore  practical 
rdigion,  as  founded  on  divine  revelation,  is  not,  in  all  the 
'  branches  thereof,  inconsistent  with  the  incomprehensiblenesa  of 
'  those  things,  which  are,  some  in  one  respect,  and  otheiB  ia 
another,  die  objects  thereof. 

.  And  as  to  wnat  is  farther  contained  in  this  objection,  con- 
cerning die  will's  following  the  dictates  of  the  understanding, 
and  practical  relinon's  being  seated  therein,  I  own,  that  we 
must  first  know  what  we  are  to  do  in  matters  of  religion,  be- 
fore we  can  act;  thus  we  n^ist  first  know  what  it  is  to  wor- 
ship, love,  and  obey,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  as  also  that 
these  three  divine  persons  are  the  object  of  worship,  love,  and 
obedience^  and  then  the  will  follows  the  dictates  oi  the  under- 
standing ;  but  it  is  one  thing  to  know  these  things,  and  ano- 
ther thing  to  be  able  to  comprehend  the  divine,  essential,  or 
personal  glory,  which  belongs  to  them,  and  is  ihe  foundation 
of  these  acts  of  religious  worship. 

4*.  As  to  what  is  farther  objected,  concerning  the  design  of 
divine. revelation's  being  to  improve  our  understanding;  or,  as 
it  is  sometimes  expressed,  that  it  is  an  improvemoit  upon  the 
light  of  nature;  this  seems  to  have  a  double  aspect,  or  ten* 
dtncy,  viz*  to  advance,  or  depreciate,  divine  revdation. 

1.  If  we  take  it  in  the  former  view,  we  freely  own, 
,  (1.)  That  it  is  a  very  great  improvement  upon  the  light  of 
nature,  and  that,  either  as  we  are  led  hereby,  not  only  into  the 
knowledge  of  many  things  which  could  not  be  discovered  by 
it,  x\am^,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trini^,  the  incamadoin  of  the 
Son  of  God,  and  that  infinite  satis&cdon  which  was  given  by 
him  to  the  justice  of  God,  in  order  to  our  discharge  fSrom  con- 
demnation, as  also  that  communion  which  believers  have 
with  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit;  and  therefore,  since  the  light 
of  nature  gives  us  no  discovery  of  these  doctrines,  divine  reve- 
lation, and  particularly  the  gospel,  makes  a  very  great  addition 
to  those  ideas  which  we  are  led  into  by  tiie  lig^  of  nature; 
It  is  true,  they  both  take  their  rise  from  God,  yet  one  excels 
the  other,  as  much  as  the  light  of  the  sun  does  that  oi  a  star  ; 
and  is,  as  the  Psalmist  says,  when  comparing  them  together, 
perfect^  converting  the  soul)  and^r^,  making  wUe  the  simplt^ 
PsaL  zix*  7. 
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(2.)  That  when  the  same  truths  are  dijscovered  by  die  light 
of  nature,  and  by  divine  revelation,  the  latter  tends  very  much 
to  improve  our  ideas :  thus  when  the  light  of  nature  leads  u» 
into  the  knowledge  of  the  being  and  perfections  of  God,  his 
wisdom,  pawer,  ajid  goodness,  as  illustrated  in  the  works  of 
nature  apd  providence,  we  have  not  so  clear  ideas ,  thereof,  as 
we  receive  frdm  the  additional  discoveries  of  them  in  divine 
revelation ;  and  in  this  respect  one  does  not  cloud  «or  darken 
those  ideas  which  the  other  gives.  Bpt  neither  of  these  arc 
designed  by  those  who  bring  this  oly  ection  against  the  doctrine^ 
of  the  Trinity :  therefore  we  must  suppose, 

2,  That  they  intend  hereby  to  depreciate  divine  revelation, 
and  then  the  sense  thereof  is  this ;  that  though  the  light  of  na- 
ture  leads  mankind  into  such  a  degree  of  the  knowledge  6f  di- 
vine truths^  as  is  sufficient^  in  its  kmd  to  salvation;  so  that 
Aey,  who  are  destitute  of  divine  revelation^  may  thereby  un- 
derstand the  terms  of  acceptance  with  God,  and  the  way  which, 
if  duly  improved,  would  lead  to  heaven ;  yet  God  was  pleas- 
ti  to  give  some  farther  discovery  of  the  same  things  by  hi* 
word,  and,  in  this  sense,  the  one  is  only  an  improvement  upon 
the  other,  as  it  makes  the  same  truths,  which  were  known,  in 
some  degree,  without  it  more  clear^  and  frees  them  from  those 
corruptions,  or  false  glosses,  which  the  perverse  reasonings  of 
men  have  set  upon  them;  whereas  we,  by  insisting  on  inex-. 
I^cable  mysteries,  which  we  pretend  to  be  founded  on  divine 
revelation,  though,  in  reality,  they  are  not  contained  in  it,  cloud 
tnd  darken  that  light,  and  so  madke  the  way  of  salvation  more 
difficult,  than  Jt  would  otherwise  be;  and  this  certainly  tends 
to  depreciate  divine  revelation,  how  plausible  soever  the  words, 
at  first  view,  may  appear  tp  be ;  for  it  supposes  those  doc- 
trines but  now  mentioned,  knd  many  others  of  the  like  nature^ 
Hot  necessary  to  salvation ;  so  that  this  objection  takes  its  first 
rise  from  the  Deists,  however  it  may  be  applied,  by  the  Anti- 
trinitarians,  in  militating  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
Therefore,  since  it  is  principally  designed  to  overthrow  this 
doctrine,  by  supposiiig  it  to  be  unintelligible,  and  consequent- 
ly, according  to  their  method  of  reasoning,  in  no  sense  the  ob- 
ject of  faith,  the  only  i*eply  which  need  be  made  to  it  is,  that 
the  discoveries  of  the  glory  of  God,  by  the  light  of  natiurc^  are^ 
in  some  respects,  as  incomprehensible  as  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity ;  which  we  are  not,  for  that  reason,  obliged  to  disbe- 
lieve, or  reject ;  and  therefore  there  is  no  advantage  gained 
against  our  argument,  by  supposing  that  the  light  of  liature 
contains  a  discovery  of  truths,  plain,  easj-,  and  intelligible  by 
all,  in  the  full  extent  thereof,  and  that  the  tioctrine  of  the 
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Trinity  h  otherwise,  and  consequandy  mcigt  mt  be  coimwncd 
hi  divine  revela^n^  axMly  as  sucn^  canq^  be  defended  by  ua* 

4.  Another  dilng  Azt  may  bepremisedt  before  we  enter  on 
the  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  ^e  Innity,  is,  that  it  is  not  contm* 
ry  to'reason,  though  it  be  above  it;  neither  are  our  reasoning 
p6wers,  when  directed  by  scripture-reVeladon^  allogetheir  use- 
ks8,  in  order  to  our  attaining  such  a  degree  of  the  knowledge 
thereof,  as  is  necessary,,  and  ought  to  be  endeavoured  after* 
tVlien  a  doctrine  may  be  said  to  be  above  reason^  has  been 
dready  considered^  as  well  as  that  the  doctrine  of  die  Trinhsr 
is  so ;  and  now  we  are  obliged  to  obviate  an  objection,  which 
is  the  most  popular  one  of  any  that  is  brou^  against  it,  nadie* 
ly,  that  it  is  an  absurd  and  irrational  doctrmei  and  that  they 
who  maintain  it  must  first  lay  aside  dieir  reason,  before  they 
can  be  induced  to  believe  it,  for  it  is  as  much  as  to  say  that 
Aree  are  equal  to  one ;  which  is  contrary  to  the  common  sense 
of  all  mankind,  or  else,  that  we  maintain  a  plurality  of  gods, 
which  is  contrary  to  the  very  first  principles  of  the  light  of  na- 
ture. And  here- we  are  reflected  on,  as  though  we  demanded 
that  our  antagonists  should  lay  aside  their  reason,  before  we 
sU*gue  with  them,  and  then  it  is  easy  to  determine  on  whidi 
side  the  argument  wiH  turti  i  therefore,  to  make  Wj^  for  what 
might  be  said  in  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  we 
ilhall,  under  this  head,  consider, 

1.^  When  a  doctrine  may  be  said  to  be  contrsuy  to  reasoK* 
'2.S  Shew  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trini^  is  not  so. 
3.)  What  is  the  use  of  reason,'  in  establtshing  it,  cm*  or  9ttf 
other  doctrines,  which  are  the  subject  of  pure  revelaticm. 

(!•)  When  we  may  conclude,  diat  a  doctrine  is  contrary  to 
reason.    This  it  may  be  said  to  be,  when  it  is*  contrary  to  tlio 
ikiethods  of  reasoning  made  use  of  by  particular  persons,  wMdl 
are  not  always  just,  and  therefore  it  does  not  fcdlow,  fron 
hence,  that  it  is  false  or  absurd,  because  our  reasoning  about 
ft  b  so,  but  rather  the  contrary ;  so  that  when  they,  on  tfie 
other  side  of  the  question,  tell  us,  with  an  air  of  boasting,  that 
If  the  doctrine  we  are  maintaining  could  have  been  accounfeed 
for,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  so  many  men  of  sense  and  leani* 
ing,  as  are  to  be  fgund  among  the  Anti-trinitarians,  have  not 
been  able  to  do  it  f  But  this  is  noUiing  to  our  present  arga-> 
inent;  therefore  we  suppose  that  a  doctrine  is  contraiy  to  ren* 
^n,  when  it  contradicts  some  of  the  first  principles,  which  the 
mind  of  man  cannot  but  yield  its  assent  to^  as  soon  as  ever  it 
taltes  in  the  sense  of  the  words  which  contain  them,  without 
demanding  any  proof  thereof;  as  that  the  whole  is  greater  thav 
liie  part ;  and  tiiat  a  thing  can  be,  and  not  be,  at  the  saxne* 
time ;  or  that  two  is  more  than  one,  SsPc.  or  whep  we  can  prove 
a  thing  to  be  true  to  a  demonstration,  imd  ye^upposa  timt  w^ 


taMwBctoiy  piotwaition,  in  which  the  wcr4ft  are  taken  in  <Jie 
aame  acoBe,  naiay  oe  equally  true,  (a) 

(S,)  That  the  doctrnie  of  the  Trinitjr  is  not  €ont^^  to  rea- 
aon.  This  appears,  inasmuch  as  wc  do  not  say  tb  « the  thtfce 
Persons  in  the  Godhead  are  one  Person,  or  that  tL  ^ne  divine 
Bein^  is  three  divine  Beings. 

Ohj^.  But  it  b  objected,  that  it  is  contrary  to  reason,  which 
establishes  and  proves  the  unity  of  the  Godiiea^  to  say  that 
ifaedivine  nature  may  be  prediciEited  of  more  than  one,  inas- 
much as  that  infers  a  pfaindity  of  Gods,  and  every  cUstincf 
Person  must  be  concluded  to  be  a  distinct  God ;  therefore  the 
Trinitarian  doctrine  is  down-right  Tritbeism,  aful  consequent- 
Iv  contrary  to  reason ;  and  here  those  words  of  the  Athanasian 
Creed  are  produced,  as  an  instance  hereof,  namely,  that  the 
Father  is  God,  the  Son  is  God,  and  die  Hdy  Ghost  is  Go0, 

"  ■  '  ■,■■■■■  ^     ■!■       .p  II  I  — i-^-— ~»^«gMg» 

^d)  He  who  has  marked  the  differences  between  trntb  and  error,  good  «^d 
CT)ly  made  them  diaeoveraUe,  and  formed  human  minda  susceptible  of  "dieir 
iflipress(iana»  thereby  diacovers  hia  wiU  that  v«  ahooid  attend  to  them,  and  has 
jDaide  it  our  du^  tio  do  so.  With  this  sentiment  sacred  revelation  is  e^ressly 
aocordant ;  *^  Drove  all  thingSy  hold  fast  that  whkh  is  good.**  The  Gospel  re* 
Quires  not  faitn  without  evidence,  it  demands  no  more  assent  than  is  propoilion- 
ed  to  the  weight  of  probability,  and  chu^pes  as  a  crime  only  our  fef using  Jto  at- 
tend to  the  evidence,  or  nur  coming  to  it  with  hearts  prejudiced  a|;ainst«  and 
therefore  insensible  to,  its  evidence.  The  exercise  of  reason  is  essential  to  faith, 
fcr  how  sudden  soever  our  oonTictions,  still  it  is  the  judgment  which  is  ooo- 


Teticaacnhas  her  due  pnyrincei  abe  may  and  ought  to  asoertu  the  gtouhiene^ 
sutheatjcitv>  anddiviiie  authority  of  the  scriptures.    Vi^hen  ^hia  ia  dwie,  she  can- 
not correctly  delay  her  aasent,  because  she  may  not  fuUy  comprehend  the  jiro- 
Aises  or  works  of  ^God,  for  this  would  require  wisdom  no  iess  than  Irvine. 
But  fluppoae  she  should  presume  to  try  them,  by  what  balances  shall  she  weigh 
||k»?  To  what  shall  she  compare  them?  To  the  reasons  and  fttness  of  things? 
vhat  are  these  but  circumstance^  and  relationa  springing  from  the  works  of  God  ? 
His  creation  originated  from  his  wisdom  and  power,  uid  is  ever  dqiendent  on 
them.    This  is  therefore  to  circumscribe  mfinite  wiadom  by  what  has  been  al- 
leadjr  discoveied  of  it ;  it  ia  to  limit  infimte  power  from  eflectiQg  asy  thing 
which  it  has  not  hitherto  acGon^)lished.    Such  judgment  is  not  the  woik  of  ^esp 
son,  it  is  imtionaL    Season  can  only  make  an  induction,  where  there  exists  pre- 
mises from  which  a  conclusion  can  be  dnwn ;  ^ut  here  her  limits  are  exceeded, 
the  has  no  standi  by  which  she  can  measure  mfinity.    JB^  leaaoiupg  we  justly 
.iafiar  fipom  the  worka  of  God,  maw  of  his  glorious  monl,  aa  well  aa  natural,  pei^ 
fections ;  we  gather  that  he  is  bofy,  just,  true,  and  good,  and  we  may  fairly  say 
that  he  wiB  never  depart  from  suoi  rectitude,  but  mat  <dl  his  works  will  be  con- 
formed  to  such  |»inciples.    We  can  go  no  farther  than  unto  generals,  we  have 
BoriglittoqaettiDnany  wot«d  or  act  of  his,  and  say  it  is  not  conformed  to  such 
perfections,  because  this  would  sm)pose  that  we  possess  infinite  wisdom-    Ue 
may  have  ways  of  solving  our  dimculties  and  objections,  with  which  we  are 
not  acxjui&nted.    Such  judgment  is  not  onfy  irrational,,  but  arrogant,  as  it  is  an 
natettwon  of  the  ckima  of  reason  beyond  her  just  limits.    Our  duty  in  such  casai 
is  asianplified  i:i  the  father  of  the  faithful.    At  God's  coromsnd  we  must,  like 
him^  sacrifice  our  Isaacs,  and  leave  to  him  both  to  accomplish  his  promises  and 
toJQstifjr  the  action  Jt  ia  eiodent  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  but  partially 
tmaM  to  suttL  but  svflliciently  to  let  hizn  into  a  competent  knowledge  oC  the 
l»^ofi€dev^>tiii* 


t 


.  yet  there  are  not  three  Gods,  but  one  God ;  »o,  that  the  Fa- 
ther is  Eternal,  the  Son  is  Eternal,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  Eter- 
nal, yet  there  are  not  three  Eternals,  but  one  Eternal;  and  the 
Father  Almighty,  the  Son  Almighty,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  Al- 
mighty, yet  are  there  not  three  Alniighties^  but  one  Almigh- 
ty. This  they  suppose,  though  without  ground,  tb  be  a  plain 
Gontradiction.  •    -      - 

Answ.  ,But  to  this  it  may  be  replied,  diat  when  we  say  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  are  God,  we  do  not  say  they 
are  distinct  Gods,  for  the  distinction  between  them  respect^ 
their  personality,  not  their  deity :  and  when  we  assert  diat 
they  are  all  Eternal,  pr  Almighty,  we  do  not  suppose  that 

'  their  duration,  or  power,  are  distinct ;  and  the  same-  may  be 
«aid  of  all  other  divine  perfections  diat  are  attributed  to  them, 
the  perfections  are  the  same  in  all  of  them,  diough  the  persons 
are  distinct.    So  that  the  charge  of  Tritheism  lies  in  a  narrow 
compass :  they  say  that  there  is  one  divine  Being,  so  do  we ; 
and  to  this  they  add,  that  this  divine  Being  is  a  divine  person, 
since  existence  and  personality  are  the  same ;  therefore,  if  there 
are  morq  divine  Person?,  there  must  be  mpre  Gods ;  this  con- 
sequence they  maintain,  but  we  deny.     But  how  do  they  pi-ove 
it  ? .  The  proof  amounts  to  no  nM)re  ^han  this ;  that  there  is  no 
instance  in  finite  things,  when  we  speak  of  angels  or  men,  to 
whom  alone  personality  can  be  applied,  of  any  distinct  persona, 
but  at  the  same  time  their  beings  are  distinct ;  therefore  it 
foust  be  so  with  respect  to  the  divine  persons.     This  we  arc 
boimd  to  deny,  since  our  ideas  of  personality  and  existence 
are  not  the  same ;  therefore,  how  inseparable  soever  they  may 
be  in  what  respects  creatui*es,  we  may. have  distinct  ideas  of 
them,  when  we  speak  of  the  divine  being  and  personality  of 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,     Here  it  will,  d'oubdess,  be  de- 
manded, that  we  determine  w^herein  the  diiference  consists ; 
Or,  in  particular,  since  every  distinct  finite  person  is  a  distinct 
being,  what  there  is  in  the  divine  personalit}*,  that  should  Ex- 
clude the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  from  being  distinct  beings, 
because  distinct  persons ;  so  that  when  we«  conclude  that  there 
is  a  small  or  faint  resemblance  between  divine  and  human  per- 
sonality, we  must  be  abk  to  comprehend,  and  fully  t9  describe, 
that  infinite  disproportion  that  is  between  them,  or  else  must 
be  charged  with  using  words  without  any  manner  of  ideas  an- 
nexed to  them,  and  so  ouf  cause  must  fall  to  the  ground.     If, 
indeed,  the    divine  personality  were''  finite,   like  that  of  the 
creature,  then  it  might  be  required  that  a  finite  mind  sh^ild 
account  for  it' :  but  since  it  is  not  so,  but  ippomprehensible^Fwe 
are  bound  to  believe  what  we  cannot  comprehend. 

But  have  we  no  idi^as  at  all  of  the  distinct  personality  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  ?  To  this  we  may  answ,er ;  that  ive 
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kave  finite  ideas  diereof,  and  more  than  these  we  Irave  not  of 
any  of  the  divine  perfections.  We  are  taught,  by  scripture^  to 
say  that  they  are  distinct  persons ;  and  we  know  what  those 
personal  characters,  or  properties,  from  whence  our  ideas  take 
their  rise,  signify,  Vhen  applied  to  men ;  but,'  at  the  same 
time,  abstract,  in  our  thoughts,  every  thing  from,  them  that  ar- 
gues imperfection ;  or,  in  short,  our  conceptions  hereof  pro- 
ceed in  the  same  way,  •  as  when  we  think  of  any  of  the  perfec- 
tions of  the  divine  nature  :*  these,  as  well  as  the  divine  person^ 
aMty,  are  equally  incomprehensible ;  yet,  while  we  say  they  arc 
infinitely  more  than  can  be  in  any  creature,  we,  notwithstand* 
ing,  retain  such  ideas  of  them,  as  tend  to  answer  those  ends 
oi  religion,  which  Suppose  that  we  apprehend  something  of 
them  that  is  conducive  hereunto.     We  are  now  to  consideri 

(3.)  The  use  of  reason  in  proving  or  defending  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  or  any  other  doctrines  of  pure  revelation.  They 
could  npt,  indeed,  have  been  at  first  discovered  by  reason,  nor 
can  every  thing  that  is  revealed  be  comprehended  by  it,  yet 
our  reason  is  not  to  be  Isdd  aside  as  useless  ;  therefore  some 
call  it  a  servant  to  faith.  Thus  revelation  discovers  what  doc- 
tiines  we  are  to  believe,  demands  our  assent  to  them,  and  rea- 
son offers  a  convincing  proof  that  we  are  under  an  indispen- 
sable obligation  to  give  it:  it  proves  the  doctrine  to  be  true, 
and  such  as  is  worthy  of  God^  as  it  is  derived  from  him,  the 
fountain  of  truth  and  wisdom ;  and  this  office  of  reason,  or  the 
subserviency  thereof  to  our  faith,  is  certainly  necessary",  since 
what  is  false  cannot  be  the  object  of  faith  in  general ;  and  no- 
thing unwor&y  of  God  can  be  the  matter  of  divine  revektion, 
nor  consequently  the  object  of  a  divine  faith. 

Now^  in  order  to  reason's  judging  of  the  truth  of  things,  it 
first  considers  the  sense  of  words;  what  ideas  are  designed  to 
be  conveyed  thereby,  and  whether  they  are  c6ntrary  to  the  com- 
mon sense  of  mankind ;  and  if  it  appears  that  they  are  not,  it 
proceeds  to  enquire  into  those  evidences  that  may  give  coiit 
viction,  and  enforce  our  belief  thereof;  and  leads  us  into  the 
nature  of  the  truths  revealed,  receives  them  as  instamped 
with  the  authority  of  God,  and  considers  them  as  agieeable  to 
his  perfections,  and  farther  leads  us  into  his  design  of  revealing 
them,  and  what  we  are  to  infer  from  them ;  and  in  doing  this 
it  connects  things  together,  observes  the  dependence  of  one 
thing  on  another,  what  is  the  importance  thereof,  and  how  they 
are  to  be  improved  to  answer  the  best  purposes. 

Notv  this  may  be  applied  particularly  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  ;  for  it  contains  in  it  no  absurdity  contradictor\'  to  rea- 
son, as  has  been  already  proved;  and  the  evidences  on  which 
our  faith  hereiii  is  founded  will  be  farther  considered,  when  yre 
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prove  it  tot>e  a  scripture  doctrinet  by  the  eiepresft  tvonSi  dieie^ 
of,  agreeable  to  the  mind  of  the  Holy  GtoM,  or  by  just  con- 
sequences deduced  from  it ;  by  wtndi  it  wiU  farther  appear, 
that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  use  our  reason  m  stating  those 
doctrines,  which  are  'neither  founded  on^  nor  can  be  comprs* 
hended  by  it.       \  .         ^ 

5*  -'We  are  now  to  consider  from  whence  the  doctrine  of  the  * 
Trinity  is  to  be  deduced,  or  whore  we  are  to  search  fer  that 
knowledge  thereof,  whidi  we  are  to  aequiefloe  in.  And  here  it 
must  be  observed,  that  it  cannot  be  kamt  from  the  fig^  of  na- 
€ure^  for  then  we  shotdd  certainly  be  able  to  behold  some  tra- 
ces or  footsteps  thereof  in  die  works  of  ^creation  and  piovi- 
dence,  that  so  this  might  be  understood  thereby^  as  well  as  the 
pbwer^  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  God,  as  the  cause  is  known 

Sf  its  effect ;  but  we  should  never  have  known  that  God  made 
I  things  by  his  essential  woiTd,  wHkout  wham  nothing'  toot 
Tnadcy  that  rix»  madey  as  the  evangdist  speaks,  John  i.  $•  had 
we  not  received  diis  doctrine  from  divine  revdadon :  likewise, 
we  should  never  have  known  diat  the  Spirit,  as  a  distinct  P^r* 
son  fhnn  the  Father,  created  all  things,  and  performed  seVend 
other  works,  by  which  his  personal  gloiy  is  demonstrated,  had 
we  not  received  the  account  which  we  have  thereof  from  scrip* 
ture.  The  light  of  nature  could  discover  to  sis,  indeed,  Uuit 
God,  who  is  a  Spirit,  or  incorporeal  Being,  has  produced  masqr 
effects  worthy  of  himself;  but  we  could  not  have  known  hereby, 
that  the  word  Spirit  signifies  a  distinct  person,  which  we  are 
beholden  to  divine  i«velation  for. 

And  as  for  the  work  of  our  redemption,  in  which,  more-dian 
in  all  the  other  divine  works,  the  personal  glory  of  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Spirit,  is  demonstrated,  we  could  have  known  as  litde 
of  that  by  the  liT^ht  of  nature,  as  we  do  the  persons  to  whoni  k 
is  attributed*  But  I  am  sensible  that  it  will  be  objected  to  this, 

Object,  t.  That  our  first  parents  knew  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  as  soon  as  they  were  created,  otherwise  they  could  not 
have  given  that  distinct  glory  to  the  Persons  in  the  Godhead 
that  is  due  to  them ;  and  if  we  are  required,  not  only  to  wt^ 
ship  the  divine  Being,  but  to  worship  the  Father,  Son^  and 
Spirit ;  and,  if  this  worship  js  due  from  us,  as  creatures,  and 
not  merely  as  fallen  and  redeemed ;  then  it  will  foUo^w  from 
hence,  that  our  first  parents  mqst  know  the  doctrine  of  die 
Trinity :  but  this  they  did  not  know  by  divine  revdation  ;  there- 
fore they  knew  it  by  the  light  of  nature. 

Answ*  We  will  allow  every  thing  contained  in  this  objectxm, 
excepting  that  they  did  not  know  diis  by  divine  revelation  $  fer 
certainly  they  had  some  ideas  conveyedxhis  way  at  first,  other- 
wise they  could  not  have  known  any  thing  that  related  to  ini 


stitattd  worshipy^  which,  k  is  phdii,  they  did*  Aitd  slaSl  it  be 
nckooed  aay  abisurdity  to  suppose  that  they  received  this  doc- 
trine of  the  TriiiiQr  l^  divine  revelation,  though  we  have  no 
particular  account  thereoi^  in  that  short  history  which  Moses 
nves  us  off  things  relating  to  the  state  of  innocency  i  It  is  there- 
tore  8u£cient  to  our  purpose^  to  suppose  that  it  was  agreeable 
to  the  wisdom  anfl  goodness  of  God  to  make  known  to  them 
this  ini|)ortant  truths  and  consequently  that  he  did  so,  t£ouj^ 
aot  bv  the  light  of  nature.  i 

Object*  2.  It  is  £nther  obiected^that  the  heathen  knew  some* 
thing  erf  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinityi,as  appears  by  their  writinga, 
dmgh  they  were  unacquainted  with  scnpture*  To  support  tfab 
cijectioa,  they  refer  to  several  mystical  expressions  in  the  works 
sf  Plato,  which  seem  to  look  that  way,  when  he  speaks  of  three 
jvindples ;  one  wfaeteof  he  calls  goodness,  or  a  being  that  ia 
pod;  the  second  he  cafis  his  word,  or  reason ;  and  the  third  a 
wit,  which  difiiises  its  influence  throughout  the  whole  system . 
cb  beings^  and  calls  him  sometimes  die  soul  of  the  world;  and 
in.  odier  places,  he  speaks  of  them  as  having  a  distinct  sove- 
itigaty**  And  he  supposes  the  first  of  these  to  be  the  cause  <^ 
dii^  most  great  and  exeellent ;  the  second,  die  cause  of  things 
of  SB  mferior  nature ;  the  diird,  of  things  yet  more  inferior; 
sad  some  of  his  followers  plainly  call  them  three  hypostases  ; 
and  sometimes^  Father,  Word,  and  Spirit. 

Anntf,  The  account  which  Plato  and  his  followers  seem  to 
have  given  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  does  not  appeair  to 
have  been  taken  froni  the  light  of*  nature,  and  therefore  this 
ttakes  nothing  to  the  objection*  We  have  sufficient  ground  to 
coQcbide  thaA  Plato  travelled  into  £g3rpt,  H^ith  a  d&ugn  to  make 
improvements  in  knowledge ;  and  some  suppose,  tli^t  there  he 
Mir  some  translation  of  a  part  of  the  Bible  ii^  Greek,t  more 
sncientthaa  that  which  is  commonly  attributed  to  the  LXX, 
iHitcb  was  not  compiled  till  an  hundred  years  after  his  time* 
But  whether  he  did  this,  or  no,  is  uncertain ;  it  is  true,  he  used 
•cvend  exwessions,  which  are  contained  in  the  books  of  Moses^ 
snd  took  we  plan  of  his  laws  from  thence ;  upon  which  account 
wne  hove  cidled  him  a  second  Moses,  speaking  Greek :  but 
vfaether  he  received  his  notions  more  immediately  from  scrip 
Uiie,  or  by  conversation  with  the  Jews,  of  whom  a  great  num« 
her  settled  in  Egypt,  after  Gedaliah's  death,  is  not  malarial; 
however,  it  is  sufficiently  evident,  that  he  had  not  all  of  them, 
in  a  way  of  reasoning,  from  the  lij^t  of  nature :  and  as  for  hia 
ioOoweiv,  such  as  Plotinus,  Proclua,  Porphyry,  and  others,  thev 
tived  in  lliose  ages,  when  Christianity  prevailed  in  the  world,. 
Aough  none  of  them  pretended  to  be  Christians ;  and  one  of 

?  rsk  ^'it.z  0§j»m*  t  Ti>f-  ^S/u^-  ^^'  -»w»^'  J^-  ^^  ^p-  ^ . 
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them  was  the  most  inveterate  enemy  to  Christiani^  liiat  lived  r 
yet  these  might  well  be  supposed  to  make  their  master  Plata 
speak  several  things,  as  to  this  mystery,  which  he  never  intended^ 
were  it  only  to  persuade  the  Christians  to  believe  &at  Jie  waa  not 
inferior  to  Moses,  or  any  odier  recorded  in  scripture. 

Thus  having  answered  the  objections^  we  shall  take  leave  to, 
consider  how  unwarily  some  divines,  who  have  defended  the. 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  have  not  only  asserted  that  Plate  under* 
stood  a  great  a  deal  of  it,  but  have  made  use  of  this,  as  an  an* 
awer  to  th«  Anti-trinitariaii  objection  before  mentioned,  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  tumitelligible ;  and  they  have  ta- 
ken a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  accounting  for  this  doctrine  in 
such  a  way  as  these  philosophet^  have  done  :^  and  some  of  them 
have  taken  notice  of  a  few  dark  hints,  which  they  have  met  with, 
in  some  of  the  poetical  fictions,  and  from  thence  concluded  thar 
there  was  something  of  the  Trinity  k^own,  even  by  the  Heathen 
in  general:  thus  when  the  word  three  is  mentioned  by  them,, 
and  applied  to  some  things,  which  they  relate  concerning  their 
gods ;  or  whtxi  they  speak  of  gods  delighting  in  an  unequfllnimi- 
ber,  or  in  the  niunber  three.  But  this  is  too  gros$  to  be  particu- 
larly mentioned,  lest  it  should  give  us  an  unbecoming  idea  of 
this  cUvine  mystery,  or  of  those  who  have  better  ailments  th^ 
these  to  defend  it* 

The  reflection  which  I  would  make  on  this  is,  that  what  they- 
call  an  advantage  to  the  doctrine  has  been  certainly  very  de- 
trimental to  it;  and,  as  a  late  learned  divine  observes, has  ten- 
ded only  to  pervert  the  simplicity  of  the  Christian  fsuth  witk 
mixtures  of  philosophy  and  vain  deceit.f  And  I  doubt  not  but 
the  apostle  had  an  eye  t6  this,  among  other  corruptions,  which 
they  who  were  attached  to  the  Heathen  philosophy  began  to 
bring  into  their  scheme  of  divinity,  and.  would  notoriously  do 
in  after  ages,  which  he  purposely  fences  against,  when  he  sxy%^ 
Beware^  lest  any  man,  spoil  you^  through  philosophy  and 'won 
deceit^  after  the  tradition  of  men^  after  the  rudiments  of  the 
rvorld^  and  not  after  Christy  Col*  ii.  8.  And  this  comiptioit  ao 
niuch  prevailed,  that  it  has  given  occasion  to  some  of  the  Anti- 
trinitarians,  to  repi-oach  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  though 
it  were  a»system  of  Platonism.  And  it  is  their  being  too  fond  of 
using  Plato's  words,  in  explaining  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity^ 
that  has  given  occasion  to  some  of  the  fathers  to  be  suspected, 
as  though  they  were  less  favourable  to  the  scripture  aocoiuit 
thereof;  by  which  means  the  adversaries  have  laid  cfaiim  to 
them  as  dieir  own ;  and  produbed  some  unwary  expressions  out 
of  Justin  Martyr,  and  others,  supposing  them  to  be  in  the  Arian 

•   Vid,  Nvet.  Concord,  JRaHon,  ^  Fid.  IJb.  II  eap.'3>        f  '^  ^^' 
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$;heme,  who,  in  otiier  parts  of  their  ¥rritmg9^  appear  to  be  re** 
mote  from  it.  (a) 
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(a)  ^  FhUo  uses  not  the  name  for  his  derivative  Being  in  the  Godhead,  which 
^  see  the  other  Jews  of  the  time  using  in  the  Gospds.  He  speaks  not  of  him, 
b^  liis  natural  appellation  of  the  Son  of  God.  No  I  He  takes  up  another  title  for 
faiiD,  which  indeed  was  known  equally  to  other  Jews,  or  Hiilo  could  not  possibly 
liave adopted  it;  which  was  known  emially  to  the  Gentiles,  as  I  siiall  show  here- 
after; hat  winch  was  known  only  to  the  sdiolan  of  either.  He  calls  him  **  the 
I^aos  of  God.**  This  is  a  name,  that  can  be  borrowed,  together  with  the  idea 
soneied  to  it,  only  from  tlie  Jews,  or  from  the  common  ancestors  of  them  and  of 
the  Gentiles ;  that  answers  exactly  to  the  Vaibar  of  Jehovah  in  the  Hel^ew  Scrip- 
tjDes^  and  to  the  Memta  of  Jehovah  in  the  Chaldee  paraphrasts  upon  them ;  and 
tigQifies  merely  **  the  Wobv  of  God."  This  name  has  been  since  introduced  into 
^  refig^ion,  by  one  of  the  inspired  teacliers  of  it.  And  notwithstanding  tlie  duc- 
tSifyof  the  Greek  language  in  this  instance,  which  would  allow  it  to  be  rendered 
mertiie  fV^ardoe  the  lUa»m  of  God;  yet  the  Bn^h  Bible,  with  astrict  adher 
vcBoe  to  propriety,  and  in  full  ooirfbrmity  to  the  ancient  Christians  and  ancient 
Jc^a,  has  rejected  the  accidental  signification,  and  embraced  only  the  immediate 
sod  the  genuine.  Tet,  even  now,  the  name  is  confined  in  its  use  to  the  more  im- 
]>oved  intellects  among  us.  And  it  must  therefore  have  pcciUiarly  been,  in  the 
d^of  Philoy  the  phUoaopfucdl  denomination  of  Him,  who  v^as  popularly  caUed  the 
toofGod.   . 

The  use  of  the  name  of  pogos,  or  Word,  by  I*hilo  and  by  St.  Jotm  in  conciu*- 
'nce,  sufficiently  marks  the  knowledge  of  th^  name  among  the  Jews.  But  the 
'^  silence  concerning  it,  by  the  Jewish  writers  of  the  tliree  first  Gospels ;  tlie 
c^ial  ftlence  of  the  introduced  Jews  concerning  it,  in  all  the  four ;  and  tlM:  oc* 
^'''"itdsed  use  of  it  through  all  the  Jewish  records  of  our  reli^ion^  mere^*  by  St. 
John  himself;  prove  it  to  have  been  familiar  to  a  few  only.  It  is  indeed  too  mys- 
'Oisiis  in  its  alluMon,  and  too  reducible  into  metaphor  in  its  import,  to  have  ever 
^fok.  the  common  and  ardiaary  «tqie!hition  for  the  Son  of  God.  Qrifinatin^  from 
^^^^^intual  principle  of  coonezion,  betwixt  the  first  and  the  second  Bein^^  in  the 
Godhead ;  marking  this,  "by  a  tpi/riHud  idea  of  Connexion ;  and  considering  it  to  be 
^  close  and  as  necessaxy  as  the  Word  is  to  the  energetick  JIBnd  of  God,  which 
csBQotbury  its  intellectual  eneigies  in  silence,  but  must  put  them  forth  in  speech  ( 
'^is  too  ipirUutd  in  itself,  to  be  addressed  to  the  faith  of  the  multitude.  If  with 
>>  iiill  a  reference  to  our  boMy  ideas^  and  so  positive  ^fiUatian  of  the  Second  Be- 
ing to  the  First,  we  have  seen  the  grossness  of  A.rian  criticism  endeavouring  to 
fiBmh'e  the  doctrine  into  the  mere  dust  of  a  figure ;  liow  much  more  ready  would 
it  hare  been  to  do  so,  if  we  had  only  such  a  tptntual  denomination  as  this,  for  tlie 
second  f  This  would  Certainly  have  been  considered  by  it^  as  too  unsubstantial 
^  distinct  personality,  and  therefore  too  evanescent  for  equal  divinity. 

St  John  indeed  adopted  this  philosophical  title,  for  the  denomination  of  tlie 
teof'Gofd;  only  in  one  solemn. and  prefatory  passage  of  his  Gospel,  in  two  slight 
sod  Jncidental  passages  of  his  Epistles,  and  in  one  of  his  Book  of  revelations, 
l^ven  there,  the  use  of  the  popular  instead  of  the  philosophical  name,  in  the  tliree 
Qospels  antecedent  to  his^  precluded  all  probability  of  misconstruction.  Yet,  not 
latent  with  this,  he  formed  an  additional  barrier.  At  the  same  instant  in  which 
he  speaks  of  the  Logos,  he  asserts  him  to  be  distinct  from  God  the  Father,  and 
yet  to  be  equally  God  with  lilm.  ^*  In  the  beginning,"  he  sajs,  **  was  thb  Wohb; 
•  and  ran  WoRn  was  -adih  God ;  and  thx  Word  was  Gon."  Having  thu^^cured  the 
two  grand  points  relating  to  the  Logos,  he  can  have  notliing  more  to  say  upon  the 
*«lject,  than  to  repeat  what  he  has  stated,  for  impressing  tlie  deeper  conviction. 
Be  accordin^lv  repeats  it.  His  person:  Jity  he  impresses  a^ln,  thus ;  "  Tna  8\mb 
^■as  in  the  beginning  Toith  God.**  His  divinity  Aao  he  again  mculcatcs,  thus :  **  in, 
i*nrw  wrxax  mabx  bt  niir,  and  without  him  was  rot  art  thir6  majib  that 
^As  xanK."  Here  the  very  repetition  itself,  of  enforcing  his  claim  to  divinity,  by 
ascribinr  the  creation  to  him;  is  plainly  an  union  of  two  clauses,  each  announcing 
to  as  tae  Creator  of  the  universe,  ana  one  doubling  over  ihc  olber.  And  the  im- 
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And  this  leads  us  to  consider  the  method  which  soAie  dtvfates 
have  taken,  in  using  similitudes  to  explain  the  diKtrine  of  the 
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created  nature  of  his  oUn  exi«;tcnce  is  the  more  stronffly  enforced  iipon  the  mmd, 
-'  by  bein^  contrasted  with  the  created  nature  of  all  oth«*  existences.  These  vrere 
♦tade,  but  he  himself  was  ;  7na4e  by  Him,  who  ^at  with  God,  and  wa#  God.  Xor 
would  all  this  precaution  sn  flice,  in  the  opinion  of  St.  John.  Ue  must  place  ^ill 
fltrongw  fences  ag'uinst  tlie  dangerous  spirit  oi'cii'or.  He  tljeTefore  goes  on  to  say, 
in  confirmation  oFhiB  personality  and  divinity^'  and  in  application  of  all  to  our  Sa- 
viour :  "  He  was  in  the  world,  and  thk  world  was  made  bt  nix,  and  the  world 
"  knew  him  not ;  He  came  unto  bib  owx  [proper  somazivsJ  and  na  owv  fraona 
"  DoxErricKs]  received  him  not.**  And  he  closes  all,  with  judiciously  drawing 
the  several  ports  of  his  assertions  belbre  into  one  full  point ;  and  with  addition- 
ally explainmg  his  philosophical  term,  by  a  direct  reference  of  it  to  that  popokr 
one  which  he  uses  ever  afterwards :  ^  and  the  Wor)>  was  made  flesh,  and  awelt 
**  among  us  I  and  ^x  beheld  liis  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  oxtY  begottsv  or  tbx 
*'  Father,  full  of  gp'acc  and  tnitli." 

Yet,  when  such  gtianls  were  requisite,  wliat  induced  St,  John  td  use  this  pW- 
loflopbical  title  at  all  >  The  retison  vi'as  assuredly  this.  The  title  was  in  high  re» 
pute,  and  in  familiar  use,  among  the  refined  spirits  of  the  age;  and  his  Gospel 
was  peculiarly  calculated  for  the  service  of  inch.  The  almost  perpetual  pecur^ 
tence  of  the  appellation  in  Philo's  works  shows  evidently  the  use  and  tlie  repute 
in  wliich  it  was,  among  the  more  spiritualized  of  the  Jews.  St.  John  ther^jfe 
idopted  it  himself,  ibr  the  n^ore  easy  access  to  tftcir  conviction.  It  was  also  con- 
cenial,  probably,  of  itself  to  the  spiritualized  state  of  St  John's  mind.  He,  who 
Das  dwelt  so  much  more  than  the  other  Bviingelists  upon  the  db€trine9  of  our  Sii- 
irmir ;  and  who  has  drawn  out  so  many  of  them,  in  all  their  spiritaal  refioeroeat 
'  of  ideas ;  would  natnrally  prefer  the  spiritual  term  of  it^ationship  for  God  the  Son 
find  God  the  Father,  before  ihe  bodily,  whenever  the  intellect  was  raised  enough 
to  receive  it,  .v^d  whenever  the  use  of  it  \ki\s  sufficiently  guarded  from  danger. 
These  were  two  reasons,  T  su])pose,  that  induced  St.  John  to  use  it  ^fnt  times. 
And  these  were  equally  (t  suppose)  the  reaaoos,  that  induced  Mm,  with  all  his 
guards,  to  use  it  only  a  few. 

Nor  let  us  be  told,  in  the  rashness  of  Arian  absurdity,  that  we  misunderstand 
St.  John  in  this  interpretation  of  bis  words.  If  reason  is  capable  of  explaining 
words,  and  if  St.  John  was  capi*ble  of  conveying  his  meaning  hi  words  to  the  ear 
of  reason ;  then  we  may  boldly  sippeal  to  the  contpion  sense  of  mankind,  and  in- 
sist upon  the  truth  of  our  interpn-tation.  Common  sense  indeed  hath  atreudjf  de- 
termined the  point,  in  an  impartial  person,  in  an  enemy,  in  a  Heathen.  I  allude  to 
thiit  extnu>rdinary  approbation,  wiiich  was  given  by  a*Hcat;hen  of  the  third  cen- 
tury to  this  passag^  of  St  John.  **  Of  modem  philosophers,"  says  feu8ebii«&« 
**  AmeUu*  is  an  eminent  one,  being  himself,  if  ever  there  was  one,  a  ze«lot  for  the 
"  philosophv  of  I'latot  and  he  caUed  the  Divine  of  the  Hebrews  o  Barbmirni^  as 
••  if  he  would  not  Condescend  to  make  mention  of  the  Evangcliat  John  by  name.*' 
Sach  is  Eusebius's  account  of  oiu*  referee.  But  what  are  the  terms  of  his  awani  ? 
They  are  these.  *•  And  such  indeed  was  the  Logos,"  he  says,  "  by  whom,  a  pci  • 
•*  petua!  existence,  the  tilings  created  vxre  crciled,  as  also  Heraclitus  has  siud ; 
**  and  who  by  Jupiter^  the  Mardarian  says,  being  con.stitutcd  in  the  rank  and  dig* 
**  nity  of  a  Principle,  is  with  God  and  is  God,  by  wli<im  all  things  absolutely  were 
•*  creatwl ;  in  whom  the  created  living  thing,  jiiid  life,  and  cxibtciicc,  had  a'  birtt« 
**  and  fell  into  a  body,  and  putting  on  flesh  appeared  a  man ;  and,  uftcr  showii\g 
••  the  greatness  of  his  nature,  and  being  wholly  dissolved,  is  again  deified  and  is 
••  God,  such  as  be  was  before  he  was  brought  liown  into  the  body  and  the  flesh 
*  and  .4  man.  These  thing's,  if  translated  oiit  of  the  BarbariatCn  theology,  not  as 
«•  shaded  over  there,  but  on  the  contriry  as  placed  in  full  view,  ^ould  be  plain.'' 
In  tlii:  vcrv  singiUar  and  veiy  valuable  comment  upon  St  John's  Gospel  in  gene- 
Y9l,  f.nd  uiK)n  his  pretacc  in  particular,  we  may  see,  through  the  harsh  and  ob- 
scinc  langua|^  of  the  whole,  .seme  circumstances  of  great  moment.  The  bold  air 
of  arrogance  in  the  blinded  Heathen  over  the  illuminated  Divine  must  striJcc  A 
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Trinity^  which^  at  test,  tend  only  to  illustrate,  and  not  to  prove 
a  doctrine :  and  we  can  hardly  make  use  of  this  method  of  iUus* 
trating  this  doctrine^  without  conveying  some  ideas,  which  are 
uabecoimng,  if  not  subversive  thereof;  and  while  we  pretend 
to  explain  that  which  is  in  itself  inexplicable,  we  do  no  service 
to  the  truth* 

I  shall  here  give  a  short  specimen  of  this  matter,  that  here* 
by  we  may  see  how,  some  have  unwarily  weakened  the  cause 
which  they  have  been  maintaining*  Some  have  taken  a  simili- 
tude from  three  of  the  divine  perfections,  viz.  that  there  are  three 
invisibles  of  God;  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness.  Power  creates, 
wisdom  governs,  and  goodness  conserves ;  and  so  they  have 
gone  <m  to  explain  this  doctrine,  till  they  had  almost  given  it 
into  the  hands  oi  the  Sabellians :  and,  indeed,  they  might  have 
iastsmcecf  in  more  divine  perfections  than  three,,  had  it  been  to 
their  purpose* 

Again^  others  have  explained  this  doctrine  by  some  resemf* 
Uance  which  they  apprehend  to  be  of  it  in  man ;  and  so  they 
tftak  of  the  soul  as  a  principle  of  a  threefold  life,  rational, 
sensitive,  and  vegetative.  Others  speak  of  three  causes  con* 
cmring  to  produce  the  same  effect;  such  as  the  efficient,  con^ 
stitx]|Uve  and  final  cause.  Others  have  taken  their  similitude 
from  inanimate  things ;  as  the  sun,  in  which  there  is  light,  heat, 
sod  motion,  which  are  inseparably  connected  together,  and 
tend  to  produce  the  same  effects.  ^  '        / 

Moreover,  others  illustrate  it  by  a  similitudie,  taken  from  a 
Ibuntain^  in  which  there  is  the  spring  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
the  water  bubbling  out  of  the  earth,  and  the  stream  diffusing  it* 
self  in  a  perpetual  course,  receiving  all  it  communicates  from 
the  fountain.  I  am  sorry  diere  is  occasion  to  caution  any  against 
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met  Upon  eteiy  eye*  Bttt  the  Logos  appears,  frcan  him,  tohave  been  known  to  the 
Manpher*  of  antiquity  later  thaii  the  Gospel ;  wd  known  too  as  a  perpetual 
Kiistaice,  and  the  Maker  of  the  worlds  St.  John  also  is  witnessed  by  a  Heathen, 
nd  by  one  who  put  him  down  for  a  Barbarian,  to  have  represented  the  Logos  as 
Tn  Majur  of  AI.L  TBiHOB,  as^wiTH  GoD,  and  as  God  ;  as  one  likewise,  *'  in  -mhon 
the  crested  living  Thing,"  qp  the  human  soul  of  our  Saviour,  *'  and ''  even  *'  Life 
•ad  Existence"  themselves,  those  priroogenial  principles  of  Deity,  "  had. a  birth, 
f^feUinio  abody^  And  puttings  onjieth  appeared  a  man"  who  was  therefore  man 
nd  God  im  one ;  who  accordingly  *'  shewed  the  greatness  of  his  nature"  by  his 
li^iracles,  was  ^  wholly  ctissohred,"  and  tlien  *'  was  a^ain  dsitied,  and  is  Go»," 
<!*c&  "  BocH  AM  HE  WAS,  before  he  was  brought  demm  into  the  bodg  and  thefeeh  and 
timan."  And  St  John  is  fCttested  to  have  declared  this,  *'  not  e^en  as  •haded'vcer, 
but  *<  on  the  contrary  as  placed  in  full  view.**  We  have  thus  a  testimony  to  the 
plfAt  meaning'  of  St.  John,  and  to  tLe  evident  Cfedhead  of  his  Logos,  a  Godhead 
f<{Ually  before  and  a^er  his  death  i  most  unquestionSible  ki  its  nature,  very  early 
*  »t«  age,  and  peculiarlv  forcible  in  its  import.  St.  John,  we  see.  Is  referred  to  in 
a  Iangu<^,-fhat  uixown  him  to  have  been  well  known  to  the  Grecian  cotemponu 
^  of  Amelius,  as  a  writer,  as  a  foreigner,  and  as  a  marked  assertor  of  Diviwitt,' 
*»  his  Logo*.** 
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this  method  of  explaining  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity*  Bui 
these,  and  many  other  similitudes  of  the  like  nature,  we  find  in 
the  writings  of  some,  who  consider  not  what  a  handle  Aey  g^ve 
to  the  comm(A  enemy*  There  are,  indeed,  in  most  of  them, 
three  things,  which  are  said,  in  different  respects,  to  be  one  ; 
but  we  may  observe,  that  all  these  similitudes,  and  others  of 
the  like  nature,  brought  to  illustrate  this  doctrine,  lead  us  to 
think  of  the  whole  divided  into  those  parts,  of  which  they  con^ 
sist,  whereof  they  take  notice  c^  ^e  number  three ;  or  they 
speak  of  three  prc^rties  of  the  same  thing ;  and  if  their  wit  and 
fancy  saw  it  needful  to  sp^ak  of  more  than  three,  the  same  method 
of  illustrating  would  serve  their  purpose,  as  much  as  it  does 
the  end  for  which  they  bring  it.  Therefore  I  would  conclude 
this  head,  by  using  die  words  of  God  to  Jch^Who  is  this  that 
darkeneth  counsel  by  words  without  knowledge  f  Job  xzxviii.  2^ 
Who  are  these,  th^t,  by  pretending  to  illustrate  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  by  similiti^des,  do  diat,^  which,  though  very  foreign 
to  their  design,  tends  to  pervert  it  f 

,  6*  We  shall  now  consider  what  general  rules  may  be  obser- 
ved for  our  understanding  those  scriptures,  on  which  pur  futh, 
with  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  is  founded;  and 
since  it  is  a  doctrine  of  pure  revelation,  as  has  been  befor^ob-^ 
served,  we  must  keep  close  to  scriptiu*e,  even  to  the  imds 
thereof,  where  they  are  express  and  distinct,  as  to  this  matter ; 
and  to  consequences  deduced  from  it,  so  fiu:  as  they  are  just, 
and  self-evident;  and,  at  the  same  time,  while  we  are  sensible 
that  we  cannot  comprehend  this  mysteiy,  we  must  t»ke  care 
that  we  pretend  not  to  be  wise  above  what  is  revealed.  Now 
there  are  some  rules,  which  may  be  of  use  to  us,  in  our  enqui-i 
ries  into  the  sense  of  scripture  concerning  this  doctrine;  as, 

(1.)  We  must  not  suppose  that  the  words  of  scripture,  rela^ 
ting  ^.lereunto,  are  to  be  taken  in  a  sense,  which  can  be  known 
by  none  but  criticks,  as  though  it  were  designed  only  for  them 
to  understand ;  or  that  the  unlearned  part  of  the  world  should 
Oe  left  in  the  dark,  or  led  astray,  as  to  several  things  contained 
in  this  important  doctrine.  Thus  we  are  pot  to  suppose  that  we 
are  at  a  loss  as  ^o  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  God ;  or  could 
hardly  know  how  to  direct  our  faith  and  worship,  founded 
thereon,  without  the  help  of  criticism ;  or,  for  want  of  being  ac-^ 
quainted  with  some  distinctions,  concerning  one  that  may  be 
railed  God  by  nature,  or  tjie  supreme  God,  and  others  who  may 
be  called  god?  by  office,  or  subordinate  gods,  we  should  be  led 
to  ascribe  divine  honour  where  it  is  not  due  |  or  else  we  must 
be  able  tp  distinguish  also  concerning  worship,  and,  instead  of 
honouring  the  Son  as  we  honour  the  Father,  must  give  him  an 
iufcrior  kind  of  divine  woi-ship,  short  of  what  is  due  ta  th^ 
Ffither.  This  we  have  no  scripture  warrant  for ;  neither  s^  y^a 
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led  by  die  scriptures  to  have  any  notion  of  a  middle  being  be<r 
tween  God  and  the  creatuHe,  or  one  that  is  not  properly  God, 
so  as  the  Father  is,  and  yet  more  than  a  creature,  as  though 
there  were  a  medium  between  finite  and  infinite ;  neither  are 
we  led,  by  scripture,  to  conceive  of  any  being,  that  has  an  eter-? 
nai  duration,  whose  eternity  is  supposed  to  be  before  time,  and 
yet  not  the  Same  with  theveternal  duration  of  the  Father*  TIfbse 
thmgs  we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  in  their  proper  place, 
and  therefore  need  make  no  farther  use  of  them  at  present^  but 
only  to  observe,  from  hence,  how  intelligible  the  scripture  would 
be  in  what  relates  to  this  doctrine,  if  the  words  thereof  had  not 
a  plain  and  determinate  sense;  but  we  must  make  use  of  these 
methods  of  reasoning,  if  we  would  arrive  to  the  meaning  thereof* 

(2.)  If  some  divine  perfections  are  attributed  in  scripture  to 
the  Son  and  Spirit,  all  me  perfections  of  the  divine  nature,  may, 
by  a  just  consequence  from  thence,  be  proved  to  belong  to  them^ 
by^easonof  the  simplicity  and  imity  thereof:  therefore,  if  we 
can  prove,  from  scripture,  that  they  have  some  perfections  a^* 
cribed  to  them,  which,  I  hope,  it  will  not  be  a  di^icult  matter 
to  do,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  our  argument  is  defective,  or 
diat  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  not  sufficiently  maintained,  i^ 
wp  cannot  produce  a  scripture  to  prove  every  perfection  of  the 
divine  nature  to  be  ascribed  to  them. 

(3.)  When  any  thing  is  mentioned  in  scripture,  concerning 
our  paviour,  or  tne  Holy  Spirit,  which  argues  an  inferiority  to 
the  Fathev,  this  is  to  be  understood  consistently  with  other 
scriptures,  which  speak  of  their  having  the  same  divine  nature ; 
since  scripture  does  not,  in  the  least,  contradict  itself;  and  how 
diis  may  oe  done,  will  be  farther  considered  imder  a  following 
head* 

(4*)  If  we  have  sufficient  arguments  to  convince  us  of  the 
tntth  of  this  doctrine,  oiu*  faith  ought  not  to  be  shaken,  though 
we  cannot  fully  understand  the  sense  of  some  scriptures,  which 
are  brought  to  support  the  contrary ;  not  that  we  are  to  suppose 
that  the  scripture  gives  countenance  to  two  opposite  doctrines : 
but  a  person  may  be  fully  satisfied  concerning  the  sense  of  those 
scriptures  that  contiun  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  yet  not 
be  supposed  perfecdy  to  understand  the  meaning  of  every  word 
or  phraae  used  in  scripture,  or  of  some  particular  texts,  which 
are  sometime^  brought  to  support  the  contrary  doctrine ;  so  that 
objections  may  be  brought,  which  he  is  not  able  readily  to  re- 
ply to.  Shall  he  therefore'  deny  the  truth,  because  h^  cannot 
remove  all  the  difficulties  that  seem  to  lie  in  the  way  of  it  i 
Thatt  would  be  to  part  with  it  at  too  easy  a  rate,  which,  when 
he  has  done,  he  will  find  greater  difficulties  attending  the  con- 
trary scheme  of  doctrine.  Do  they  object,  that  we  believe 
ik\n^  contrary  to  reason,  because  we  as«ert  the  ir,comprehenT 
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sibleness  of  divine  mysteries  ?  or  that  we  are  Tritheists,  he- 
cause  we  believe  that  th/tire  are  three  Persons  in  the  Godheadt 
and  cannot  exactly  determine  the  diiFerence  between  divine  and 
human  personalit}- f  We  could,  on  the  other  hand^  point  at 
some  difficulties,  that  they  cannot  easily  surmount*  What  shall 
we  think  of  the  head  of  giving  divine  worship  to  our  Saviour, 
whto,  at  the  siune  time,  they  deny  him  to  have  those  perfec- 
tions, that  denominate  him  God  in  the  same  sense  as  the  r  ather 
is  so  called  ?  The  Socinians  found  it  very  difficult,  when  the  mat* 
ter  was  disputed  among  themselves,  to  reconcile  their  practice 
with  their  sentiments,  when  they  worshipped  him,  whose  Deity 
they  denied.  And  the  Arians  will  find  that  this  objection'equal* 
ly  affects  their  scheme ;  and  it  will  be  no  less  difficult  for  diem 
to  reconcile  Christ's  character,  as  Redeemer,  Governor  of  the 
world,  Judge  of  quick  and  dead,  with  their  Jow  ideas  of  hini, 
when  denying  his  proper  Deity.  The«e  things  We  only  mention 
occasionally  at  present,  that  it  may  not  be, thought  that  the  doC" 
trine  of  the  Trinity  is  exposed  to  greater  difficulties  than  the 
contrary  doctrine,  to  the  end  that  they  who  are  not  furnished 
widi  all  those  qualifications,  which  are  necessary  for  its  defence, 
may  not  reckon  those  arguments,  by  which  they  have  been  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  thereof,  less  valid,  because  Aey  are  not  able^ 
at  present,  to-  answer  all  the  objections  that  may  be  brought 
against  them. 

(5.)  The  weight  of  several  arguments,  taken  from  scriptuo^^ 
to  prove  this  doctrine,  is  to  be  considered,  as  well  as  the  argu* 
ments  themselves ;  we  do  not  pretend  that  every  one  of  them  i& 
equally  conclusive;  there  are  some,  which  are  oftentimes 
brought  to  support  'it,  which  We  can  lay  no  great  stress  upon, 
and  therefore  shalPomit  to  mention  them,  among  other  argu* 
ments  brought  to  that  purpose,  lest  we  should  give  occasion  tc» 
the  adversary  to  insult,  or  conclude  that  we  take  any  thing  for 
an  argument  that  has  been  brought  as  such  to  prove  this  doc- 
trine.  Therefore  we  will  not  pretend  to  prove,  or  peremptorQy 
to  determine,  that  the  doctrine  of  die  Trinity  is  contained  In 
those  words  of  the  Psalmist,  Psal.  xxxiii.  6.  Btf  the  word  of 
the  Lord  were  the  heavens  made^  and  all  the  Hosts  of  them  bt^ 
the  breath  of  his  mouth.  Nor  wdl  we  pretend  to  prove  this 
doctrine  from  the  threefold  repetition  of  the  word  Jehovah,  in 
the  form  of  benediction  to  be  used  by  the  high  priest.  Numb* 
vi.  24,  25,  26.  7'he  Lord  bless  thecy'  and  keef)  thee;  the  Lord 
viake  his  face  to  shine  upon  thee^  and  be  gracious  unto  thee;  the 
Lord  lift  tip  his  countenance  upon  thee^  and  give  thee  peace.  Nor 
do  we  lay  any  stress  on  the  three-fold  repetition  of  the  word 
ffoiyj  hohjy  holy^  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts^  Isa.  vi.  3.  though  we 
shall  shew,  in  its  proper  place,  that  there  are  several  things 
in  this  chapter,  which  prove  this  doctrine.    Howcver,*if  at 
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Any  time,  together  /with  arguments  that  are  more  condu- 
6ive,  we  bring  aon^e  that  are  less  so ;  this  use  may  be  made  of 
it)  to  shew  how  the  scripture  way.  of  spea.king  is  consistent 
therewith  in  those  places  tliat  do  not  so  directly  prove  it«  This 
we  thought  proper  to  mention^  because  it  is  a  very  common 
thing  for  those,  who  cannot  answer  the  most  weighty  arguments 
that  are  brought  to  support  a  doctrine,  to  bend  their  greatest 
force  against  those  which  have  the  least  strength ;  and  then  to 

'  triumph,  as  though  they  had  gained  the  victory,  when  they  ha^'e 
only  done  it  in  what  respects  that  which  is  less  inaterial. 

.IL  We  shall  now  consider  in  what  sense  we  are  to  under- 
stand the  words  Trinity  and  Persons  in  the  Godhead ;  and  in 
what  respect  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  are  said  to  be 
one*  It  is  true,  the  word  Trinitu  is  not  to  be  found  in  sorip- 
ture,  but  what  we  understand  by  it  is  plainly  contained  therein  ; 
therefore  we  use  the  word,  as  agreeable  thereunto:  thus  we 
read  of  the  three  that  bear  record  in  heaven^  viz.  t/ie  Father^ 
the  Word^  ajtd  the  Holy  Ghost^  and  that  the^e  three  ate  one^  1 
John  V.  7.  These  three  here  mentioned  are  Persons,  because 
they  are  described  by  personal  characters ;  and  we  shall  take 
Occasion  elsewhere,  when  we  prove  the  Deity  of  the  Son  and 

-  Spirit,  to  consider  their  being  one,  that  is,  having  the  same  di- 
vine nature,  which  we  shall  therefore  wave  at  present,  being 
only  considering  the  sense  of  words  commonly  used  by  us  in 
treating  of  this  doctrine*  All  contending  parties,  however  they 
have  e:^lained  the  word  Trinity^  according  to  their  different 
ways  of  thinking,  have  notwithstanding,  in  compliance  with  cus- 
tom, used  the  word,  and  so  far  explained  it,  as  that  we  might 
understand  that  they  intend  hereby  three,  who  are,  in  some  re- 
spect one,  though  some  have  not  cared  to  use  the  v,  ord  Person  ; 
or  if  they  have,  it.  is  without  the  most  known  and  proper  idea 
contained  in  it*  Thus  the  Sabellians,  whenever  they  use  the 
word,  intend  nothing  by  it,  but  three  relations,  which  may  be 
attributed  to  the  same  Person;  as  when  the  same  Person  may 
be  called  a  father,  a  son,  and  a  brother,  in  different  respects  ; 
or  as  when  he  that,  at  one  time,  sustains  the  person  of  a  judge, 
may, at  another  time,  sustain  that  of  an  advocate  t  this. is  what 
some  call  a  Trinity  of  names  ;  and  they  might  as  well  have  de- 
clined to  use  the  words  altogether,  as  to  explain  them  in  this 
sense.  ^ 

Again,  the  Arians  use  the  word  Person  ;  but  these  have  run 
into  another  extreme,  inasmuch  as  that,  w  hilst  they  avoid  Sa- 
^Uianism,  they  would  lay  themselves  open  to  the  charge  of 
iritheism,  did  they  not  deny  the  proper  Deity  of  the  Son  antl 
Spirit ;  for  they  suppose  that  every  distinct  Pei*son  is  a  distinct 
being,  agreeable  to  the  sense  of  personality^  wheA  applied  to 
men ;  but  this,  as  has  been  before  considered,  is  to  be  abstract- 
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ed  from  the  ide&  of  personality,  when  applied  to  the  Persons  iti 
the  Cfodhead.  These  also  understand  the  oneness  of  these  di- 
vine Persons,  in  a  sense  agreeable  to  their  own  scheme,  and 
different  from  ours,  and  therefore  they  speak  of  them  as  one  in 
will,  consent,  or  design,  in  which  respect  God  and  the  creature 
may  be  said  to  be  one :  accordingly  Arius,  and  his  adherents,  in 
the  council  at  Nice,  refused  to  allow  that  the  divine  persons^ 
were  'Ofuvrjei  consubstantial,  and,  with  a  great  many  evasions 
and  subterfuges,  attempted  to  conceal  their  sentiments :  all  that 
they  could  be  brought  to  own  was,  that  the  Son  was  'o/uaict,  or 
O/bcott^ior,  which  amounts  to  no  mo)*e  tlian  this,  that  whatever 
likeness  there  may  be,  in  some  respects,  yet  he  has  not  the 
same  proper  divine  nature  with  the  Father  and  Holy  Ghost. 

Which  leads  us  to  consider  the  sense  in  which  it  is  generally 
used  by  those  who  defend  what  We  think  to  be  die  scripture- 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  There  are  some,  it  is  true,  both  among 
ancient  and  modem  writers,  that  attempt  to  explain  what  they 
mean  by  the  word  Person^  who  are  so  unhappy  as  to  leave  the 
sense  thereof  more  dark  than  they  found  it,  when  they  have 
given  a  definition  thereof,  agreeable  to  what  is  used  by  meta- 
physicians and  schoolmen,  to  this  effect,  that  it  is  a  supposttum^ 
endowed  with  reason ;  or  that  it  is  one  entire,  individual,  in- 
communicable, rational  subsistence :  and  when  they  define  Per- 
sonality, some  tell  us,  that  it  is  a  positive  mode  of  a  being  ter- 
minating and  compleating  its  substantial  natu^'e,  and  giving  in- 
communicability  to  it,  which  words  need  to  be  explsuned  more 
dhaa  the  thing  defined  thereby.  And  here  I  cannot  but  take 
notice  of  that  Warm  debate  which  there  was  between  the  Greek 
and  Latin  church  about  the  words  Hypostasis  and  Persona; 
the  Latin,  concluding  tliat  the  word  Hypostasis  signified  sub- 
stance or  essence,  thought,  that  to  assert  that  there  were  three 
divine  Hypostases^  was  to  say  that  there  we^e  three  Gpds :  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Greek  church  thought  that^he  word  Person 
did  not  sufficiently  guard  against  the  oabellian  notion  of  the 
same  individual  being  sustaining  three  relations;  whereupon 
each  part  of  the  church  was  ready  to  brand  the  other  with  he- 
resy, till  by  a  free  and  mutual  conference,  in  a  synod  at  Alex- 
andria, A.  D.  362.  they  made  it  appear,  that  it  was  but  a  mere 
contention  about  the  grammatical  sense  of  a  word  ;  and  then  it 
was  allowed,  b)-  men  of  temper  on  both  sides,  that  either  of  thfe 
two  words  might  be  indifferendy  used**  But  what  signifies  the 
use  of  them,  when  perplexed  with  th6  scholastic  explications 
thereof?  This  has  given  occasion  to  some,  whose  sentiments 
have  been  very  remote  as  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  to  ex* 
press  themselves  with  some  dislike ;  on  the  one  hand,  me  Soci-^ 
nians,  and  some  among  the  Remonstrants,  who  made  ver^^  great 

•  Tid.  Forbes.  Imtntd.  ffUt.  netft  Uh,  I  cap.  2.  §.  & 
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advances  toward  their  scheme,  viz*  Curcellsus,  !^piscopius,  and 
others,!  have  complained  of  clouding  this  doctrine  with  hard 
words ;  and  the  complaint  is  not  altogether  groundless,  though 
it  may  be  their  design  herein  was  to  substitute  such  words  in 
the  room  of  them,  as  would  make  the  remedy  worse  than  the 
dbease.  On  die  other  hand,  some,  who  have  embraced  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  would  not  have  liked  its  advocates  the 
worse,  had  they  chose  to  have  defended  it  in  a  more  plain  in'*- 
tdligible  manner*  Thus  Calvin  himself  wishes,  that  some 
words,  which  are  so  warmly  opposed  and  defended  on  each 
side,  were  altogether  laid  aside,  and  buried,  provided  that  such 
might  be  retained  as  express  our  faith  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Fadier,  Son,  and  Spirit,  being  the  one  God,  but  distinguished 
by  dieir  personal  properties.^  And  this  is  that  plain  sense  of 
the  word,  which  I  shall  make  use  of,  in  what  I  shall  farther  at- 
tempt to  lay  down  in  the  defence  thereof.   And  accordingly, 

1.  We  never  call  any  thing  a  person  that  is  not  endowed 
with  understanding  and  will ;  and  therefore  the  most  ^oriouis 
inanimate  creatures,  either  in  heaven  or  earth,  whatever  excel- 
lencies they  have,  or  how  useful  soever  they  are  to  the  worlds 
they  are  not  persons.  Thus,  when  the  sun  is  described*  as 
though  it  were  a  person,  and  is  compared  to  a  bridegroom  cO" 
mngout  ofhu  chamber^  and  rejoicing  €is  a  strong  man  to  run 
a  race^  Psal.  xix.  5.  the  words  are  never  understood  in  any 
other  but  a  metaphorical  sense ;  so  Behemoth  and  the  Levia- 
than, mentioned  in  Job,  being  no  other  than  brute  creatures, 
are  described  with  personal  characters,  in  the  same  figurative 
way  of  speaking ;  therefore  we  suppose  a  person  to  have  an  un**' 
derstandmg  and  wilL 

2.  Whenever  /,  thouy  or  hcy  are  applied  to  such .  a  subject, 
they  always  connote  a  person ;  /,  a  person  speaking ;  thouy  a 
person  spoken  to;  and  Ae*,  or  Aim,  a  person  spoken  of ;  and 
when  such  modes  of  speaking  are  sometimes  applied  to  things 
that  are  destitute  of  reason,  or  to  any  moral  virtues  or  princis- 
{des  of  acting,  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  cannot  be  der 
nominated  persons,  such  expressions  are  very  easily  understood 
in  a  figurative  sense,  which  may  without  any  difficulty  be  disr 
Anguished  from  the  proper  one,  whereby  those  who  are  so  de- 
scribed are  denominated  persons. 

There  are  some  characters  which  always  denote  persons,  and 
some  works  performed  which  are  properly  personal,  which  can 
be  performed  by  none  but  persons.  Thus  the  character  of  a 
father,  or  a  son ;  so  a  Creator,  a  Redeemer,  a  benefactpr,  a 
Mediator,  an  advocate,  a  suipety,  a  judge,  a  lord,  a  law-giver, 
and  many  others  of  the  like  nature^  are  all  of  them  personal 

t  RJ.  CurceUm  QuattertL  Diitert.  cte  Foe.  Trifdt.  perwut  ^e,        +  W^/.  Ca^- 
Tnrtitvt.  JUb.  I.  cap.  13.  §5. 

Vo?,.  L  H  h 
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characters.  So  that  ivhoever  acts  with  design^  and  has  such* 
like  characters  attributed  to  him^  according  to  the  pr<^er  ac- 
ceptation of  the  word,  him  we  call  a  person ;  and  these  charac* 
ters  we  shall  endeavour  to  ap^y  to  the  Persons  in  the  God- 
head, to  prove  their  dbtinct  personality. 

But  since  we  are  at  present  only  cohsidering  the  acceptation 
of  words,  we  shall  briefly  observe  the  difierence  between  a  di- 
vine and' a  human  person,  when  some  personal  properties,  cha« 
racters,  or  works,  are  attributed  to  each  of  thenu    And^ 

(1.^  Human  persons  are  separated  one  from  the  other :  thus« 
for  instance,  Peter,  Janfes,  and  John,  were  three  persons,,  but 
thely  were  separated  one  from  the  other ;  whereas  the  Persons 
in  the  Godhead,  however  distinguished  by  their  characters  and 
properties,  are  never  separated,  as  having  the  same  divine  es- 
sence or  nature*  As  for  human  persons,  one  of  them  miglrt 
have  had  a  being  and  personality',  had  the  other  never  existed, 
because  it  eitists  by  the  will  of  God ;  but  die  divine  persons 
have  a  neccssiuy  existence  and  personality,  as  being,  in  aU  re- 
spects,  independent,  so  that  as  they  could  not  but  be  God,  they 
could  not  but  be  divine  Persons ;  the  personality  of  the  Son  and 
Spirit  are  equally  independent  with  that  of  the  Father,  and  as 
much  independent  as  their  being  and  divine  perfections* 

(2.)  Human  persons  have  only  the  same  kind  of  nature, 
which  is  generally  called  a  common  specific  nature,  but  not  the 
same  individual  nature  with  another  person ;  so  that  though 
every  man  has  a  nature  like  diat  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  vet  me 
human  natuix,  as  attributed  to  one  person,  is  not  the  same  indi- 
vidual human  nature  that  is  attributed  to  another,  for  then  the 
power  and  understanding,  or  the  ideas  that  there  arc  in'one 
man,  would  be  the  same  individual  powei:  and  ideas,  that  .are  in 
another,  which  they  are  not.  Whereas,  when  we  speak  of  the 
Persons  in  the  Godhead,  as  having  the  divine  nature  aad  per- 
fections, we  say  that  this  nature  is  the  same  individual  nature  in 
all  of  them,  though  the  persons  are  distinct,  otherwise  the  Fa- 
ther, Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  could  not  be  said  to  be  truly  and 
properly  God,  and  to  have  the  same  understanding,  will,  and 
other  pei'fections  of  the  divine  nature. 

(3.)  When  we  speak  of  human  persons,  we  say,  that  as  maay 
persons  ay  there  are,  so  many  beings  there  are ;  every  human 
person  has  its  own  proper  being,  distinct  from  all  other  persons 
or  beings ;  but  we  do  not  say  so  with  respect  to  the  divine  Per- 
sons, for  the  divine  Being  is  but  one,  and  therefore  die  Godhead 
of' the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  is  the  very  same  ;  which 
is  what  we  understmid  when  we  say,  that  though  there  are  three 
Persons  in  the  Godhead,  yet  they  are  the  same  in  substance,  or 
the  one  only  living  and  true  God* 

This  leads  us  to  consider  in  what  respect  the  Father,  Son, 
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and  Holy  Ghost,  are  said  to  be  one ;  by  which  we  mean,  that 
the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  have  all  the  perfections  of  the  divine 
nature,  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Father  has ;  to  say  less  than 
this,  is  to  assert  no  more  than  what  our  adversaries  will  allow ; 
for  they  will  not  deny  them  perfections,  nor  would  they  be 
thought  to  deny  them  to  have  divine  perfections ;  yea,  many  of' 
them  will  not  stick  to  say,  that  they  are  truly  and  properly  God ; 
by  which  they  mean,  that  whatever  deity  is  attributed  to  them 
in  scripture,  by  the  appointment  of  the  Father,  that  is,,  what- 
ever divine  authority  they  have,  this  properly  belongs  to  them  i. 
but,  I  lliink,  they  will  none  of  theih  allow  that  they  have  the  di- 
vine nature^  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  Father  is  said  to. 
have  it.  This  is  what  we  shall  endeavour  to.  prove ;  and  more 
need  not  be  said  concerning  them,  in  order  to  establish  that  su« 
preme  worship  which  is  due  to  them,  as  well  as  the  Father ; 
and,  in  order  hereto,  we  shall  consider  the  force  of  those  arg[u« 
ments  contained  in  one  of  these  answers,  and,  together  with 
diem,  the  sense  of  that  scripture,  John  x.  30.  in  which  our  Sa- 
viour says,  /  and  my  Father  are  one  ;  as  also  that  other  scrip- 
ture, 1  John  V.  7.  that  the  Father^  the  Word^  and  the  Holy 
Ghostj  who  bear  record  in  heaven^  are  one;  the  consideration 
whereof  we  shall  reserve  to  a  following  head. 

And  inasmuch  as  they  are  said  to  be  equal  in  power  and 
glory,  we  may  observe,  that  there  .are  two  expressions,  which 
we  often  use,  to  set  forth  the  deity  of  the  Son  and  Spirit ;  some- 
times we  say  they  are  God,  equal  with  the  Father;  at  other 
times,  thai  they  have  the  same  essential  perfections.  To  which^ 
ttmf^y  be,  some  will  reply,  that  if  they  are  equal,  they  cannot 
be  the  same ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  the  same,  they 
cannot  be  equal.  For  the  understanding  what  we  mean  by  such- 
like expressions,  let  it  be  observed,  that  when  we  consider' 
them  as  having  the  divine  essence,  or  any  of  the  perfections 
thereof,  we  do  n6t  chuse  to  describe  them  as  equal,  but  the 
same  ;  we  do  not  say  that  the  wisdom,  power,  holiness,  &f  c.  of 
die  Son  and  Spirit  are  equal  to  the  same  perfections,  as  ascri-^ 
bed  to  the  Fadier  :  but  when  we  speak  of  them  as  distinct  Per- 
tons,  then  we  consider  them  as  equal :  the  essential  glor\^  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  is  the  same ;  but  their  personal  glory  is 
equal ;  and  in  this  sense  we  would  be  understood,  when  we-say 
the  Son  and  Holy  Ghdst  are  each  of  them  God,  or  divine  Per- 
sons, equal  with  the  Father.(tf) 

'  ■■■'  ■  ■!!  ■■■^^■Bi,  i^iii»i*i  —^w  ■  ■■' 

(a)  **  The  doctrine  of  a  plorality  appears  in  the  very  first  words  of  inspiratia*!. 
Odd  would  not  record  the  history  of  cre^sA'on,  without  infonnhig  the  Church  that 
the  character  of  Creator  was  by  no  means  to  be  conluoed  to  one  person.  It  has  of- 
ten been  obterved,  that  this  is  tauffht  in  the  words  rendered  God  created,  where 
^hatc  a  noun  in  the  plural  joined  with  a  verb  in  the  singular  nnniber,  pWply 
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III.  We  shall  prove  that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghoitf 
are  distinct  persons  in  the  Godhead,  by  applying  what  has  beeil 

expressing  a  plimlity  ia  unity.  That  this  b  the  genuine  sense  of  the  pasaa^  m^ 
pears  from  tlie  work  Ascribed,  in  the  next  verse,  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  who  a  said 
to  have  **  moved  oir  the  ftoe  of  the  waters."  By  modem  iews»  whom  some  Chnm^ 
tians  have  followed,  this  expressioD  has  been  rendered,  **  a  wind  of  God,"  or  **  a 
might)'  wind."  But  thb  firmament,  or  expanse,  was  notcKated  tiU  the  second 
daj.  This  includes  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds  our  earth:  for  the  fowl  m 
iaid  to  "  fly  above  the  earth  in  the  open  firmament  of  heaven."  Now,  it  caonoi 
reasonably  be  supposed  that  there  eould  be  a  mighty  wind,  or  any  wind  at  all* 
befisre  the  existence  of  an  atmosphere. 

If  we  turn  to  the  g0spel4iistory,  we  find  a  third  person  mentiioned  as  engaged 
in  the  woric  of  creation.  *■  AU  things  were  made  by*'  that  Worc^  who  **  in  tSe  her 
ginning  esusted  with  God." 

This  plurality  appears  still  more  expressly,  when  tlM  sacred  historian  f^vet  an 
atcount  of  the  creation  of  man :  ^  And  God  said.  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image, 
after  uur  likeness."  But  it  i»  a  plurality  in  unity:  <'SoGod  created  man  in 
hU  own  image."  It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  to  this  the  language  of  Blihu, 
and  of  the  royal  Preacher,  agrees:  "None  saith.  Where  is  God'mv  Jkfahemi*  ' 
and,  "  Remember  now  thy  CretUre.^*  Nothing  can  be  more  absurcf  than  the  v»> 
rious  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  shew,  that  this  language  may  be  other- 
wise understood.  God  oould  never  speak  in  this  manner  to  angdb,  or  to  any  s&> 
coiid  causes.  For  to  whomsoever  these  word»  were  addressed,  they  must  hseve 
been  co-operators  with  God  in  this  divine  work.  They  must  have  assisted  him  in^' 
making  man.  Philo  the  Jew  expressly  says  that  these  words.  Let  um  moibe,  declare 
a  plurality.  That  the  Jewish  writers  in  general  view  this  language  as  including  a 
mysteiT,  not  to  be  made  known  to  the  vul^,and  indeed  studiously  conoeakdbv 
them,  from  theii*  abhorrence  of  Christiamty,  has  been  elsewhere  dcmanstnitea. 
It  is  therefore  unnecessar}'  to  enlarge  here.  I  shall  only  add,  that  the  modeni  Jeva 
are  so  fully  convinced  that  the  doctrine  of  a  plurality  is  contained  in  ^ese  words, 
as  to  wish  to  alter  the  reading.  Instead  of  Xef  tit  make  man,  they  incline  to  read, 
Zet  man  be  fnadef  although  the  Samaritan  text,  the  Scptuagint,  tl»  Tahnudtfta^ 
and  all  their  translations,  whether  ancient  or  modem,  express  the  language  in  the 
same  manner  witli  our  \-ersion. 

The  same  important  doctrine  is  introduced  in  the  history  of  the  FatL  That 
three^me  God,  who  said,  <*  Let  us  make  man  after  our  image,"  in  the  same  cha^ 
racter  laments  tiie  loss-of  this-  image.  **  Jshovah  God  said.  Behold,  the  man  is  be- 
come us  one  of  us ;"  or,  as  some  reiid  the  passage,  "  Behold  the  man,  who  was  as 
one  of  us !"  Here  Philo  obsep  es ;  "  These  words,  <w  one  ^fvM^  are  not  put  for  one, 
but  for  more  than  one."  The  learned  AUix  has  remarked  that  the  ancient  Jevkh 
writers  maintain,  that  God  **  sp'jaks  not  this  to  the  angals,  who  bad  no  common 
likeut'ss  to  the  unity  or  essence  of  God,  but  to  Him  who  was  the  celestial  Adam, 
who  is  one  with  God."  To  whom  this  character  applies,  we  learn  from  the  Tar- 
gum  of  Jonathan  on  the  place,  who  here  speaks  of  "  the  only  begotten  in  heaven.* 

This  doctrine  is  alao  taught  in  the  histor>'of  the  ConfutunotTm^uee.  **  Jam- 
VAH  said, — Go  to,  let  us  ^  down,  and  there  confound  their  language."  Here  the 
Jews  repeat  their  eontemptible  subterfuge,  that  God  addresseshis  <' house  of 
judgment,"  tliat  is,  created  angels.  For  it  is  an  established  doctrine  with  thenk, 
that '<  God  do&i  nothmjr  without  picviouslv  consulting  with  his  family  abofe." 
But  it  has  justly  been  obscrveti,  ilmt  these  words  if  spoken  to  angels,  would  hn- 
ply  that  God  were  one  of  them,  or  that  he  descended  in  tlie  same  manner  with 
them,  by  a  real  clmnge  of  place.  Besldeji,  in  a  moment  to  change  one  language 
into  many,  and  to  infiise  these  inio  the  luinds  of  nien,  who  were  utter  strangers  ttf 
them  before^  so  thtit  they  aliould  cnurt-iy  Target  their  ibnner  modes  of  speech,-ii 
a-  worlv  that  far  stupasses  tlie  power  of  angvls,  and  can  be  accom|dished  by  no  be- 
ing uut  that  God,  witli  whom  to  y':11  and  to  do  is  the  same. 

It  must  be  evident  to  every  one,  who  reads  tlie  history  of  the  Old  Testament 
vith  any  degree  of  att«ntiony  that  aa  tingd'^  often  iutroduccd  as  ^)takiQg  the 
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but  WW  observed)  by  which  any  one  may,  by  our  common 
node  of  speaking,  be  denominated  a  person ;  and  to  this  we 


UnguagieypeHbnning  the  wotks,  and  accepting  the  worship,  which  exclusively 
benog  to  the  Sii|iKihe  Being.  In  other  words,  one,  who  is  undoubtedly  a  divine 
pemn,  of  tm  apipears  in  a  de&gated  character.  Now,  while  it  was  the  will  of  God 
m  this  manner  constantly  to  remind  his  Chutch  of  the  economy  of  redemption,  he 
at  the  same  time  taught  her  a  distinction  of  persons  in  the  divine  Essence.  It  was 
Ibis  Angei  who  appeared  to  Abraham  on  dimvent  occasions,  to  Hagar,  to  Jacob, 
to  Moses,  to  Joshus,  to  the  Israidites  at  Bochtm,  to  Gideon,  t6  Manoah  and  his 
trife.  Bat  I  dktet  not  into  a  particolar  consideration  of  thes^  appeannces,  having 
endeavoured  to  illustrate  Uie  character  of  this  divine  Messenger  in  another  pUce. 
'that  it  has  also  been  proved^  that  the  law  was  given  to  the  Israelites  at  Mount 
Sinai  by  the  second  person  of  the  adoivble  Triml^,  in  the  character  of  the  Angel 
of  JiaovAH.  It  Reserves  particular  attention,  that  at  the  very  time  that  the  God 
of  famel  gave  his  people  a  law^  by  which  they  were  to  be  distinguished  from  all 
the  idolatrous  nations  around,  one  special  design  of  which  was  to  pneserve  the 
doctrine  of  the  divine  anity  ^-Hit  the  venr  time  that  he  pronounced  that  leading 
ptecept,  **  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  goaa  before  me  f  he,  according  to^the  8a» 
^red  History,  newed  in  its  connexion,  sustained  the  character  of  an  Angel,  and 
was  pleasea  to  communicate  the  knowledge  of  this  bet  to  his  people.  How  can 
Iheae  apparent  contradictions  be  reconcilec^  but  by  admitting  that  it  was  the  will 
of  God  1A  reveal  himself  to  his  church,  as  at  the  same  time  possessing  essential 
onitr  snd  personal  pluraU^  ? 

Hat  more  ancient  Jewisn  writers  declare,  that  two  persons  were  engaged  m 
promulgating  the  law.  Th^  say ;  <<  The  two  first  |M%cepts  were  spoken  by  the 
*'  Sapreme  Spirit,  but  he  spoke  all  the  rest  by  his  Glory,  who  is  called  El  Shad' 
**  daif  known  to  the  fathers  i  by  whom  the  mophets  foretold  future  events ;  who 
'^  is  called  Jtih  .•  in  whom  the  Name  of  Goa  is ;  the  Beloved  of  God  who  dwelt  in 
'Itheten^ple;  and  the  Mouth  of  the  Loxb;  and  die  Face  of  the  Lobd  ;  and  the 
**  Roek  {  uid  that  Goodness  which  Moses  saw,  when  he  could  not  see  God^"  Blse- 
vhoe  thc^  call  him  '*  the  Scheehinahf  by  whom  we  draw  near  to  God,  and  pre* 
**  sent  our  su^lications  to  him<;  who  is  that  Angel  in  whom  the  name  of  God  is 
**  who  is  himself  called  God  and  JaHovAiL"  The  change  of  person,  in  the  promul- 
gation of  the  law,  asserted  by  these  writers,  is  evidently  a  mere  fancy.  But  their 
language' deserves  attention;  as  it  riiews  how  fully  they  were  convinced  of  the 
doctrine  of  a  plurality  in  unit]|r,  when  they  introduced  it  m  this  manner. 

It  has  bem  universally  admitted  by  the  friends  of  reveUtion,  that  the  great  end 
vhaefa  God  hath  in  view  in  the  work  oiBedempiion  is  the  display  of  his  own  iado< 
table  perfections.  But  there  as  doubtless  another,  although  less  attended  to,  no- 
wise incompatible  wHh  this,  nay,  itself  an  eminent  branch  of  the  supreme  end. 
Thb  is  the  manifestation  of  the  mysterv  of  the  Trinity,  and  of  the  mode  of  sub- 
nstence  peculiar  to  caeh  person  in  the  divine  essence.  This  must  undoubtedly  be 
viewed  as  included  in  the  one  great  design  of  the  alUwise  God  in  our  redemp- 
tion ;  and  it  is  evident  that  he  hath  still  kept  it  in  eye,  in  the  revelation  given  to 
the  Church,  and  especially  in  the  history  of  that  woric,  as  it  is  recorded  in  the 
gospels.  We  ma>k  trace  the  doctrine  of  a  lYinity  m  the  accounts  given  of  the  old 
creation ;  but  it  appears  with  far  superior  evidence  in  the  history  of  the  new.  This 
eotrcsponds  to  the  superior  greatness  of  the  work,  and  t^  the  brighter  and  more 
eiteasive  display  of  divine  perfection. 

Such- was  the  state  of  the  Chittah,  as  to  admit  of  a  more  full  manifestation  of 
this  mystery^  It  was  more  obeourety  revealed  to  the  patriarchs,  and  under  the 
Mosaic  economy^  This  was  analogous  to  the  general  character  of  the  revelation 
then  made ;  as  well  as  to  the  state  of  the  Church,  yet  m  her  infancy,  and  expo- 
ted  to  constant  temptations  to  polytheism,  from  uie  situation  of  all  the  sur- 
tsttodjng  natjons.  But  **  when  the  fulness  of  the  time  was  come,"  that  the 
gospel  should  be  preach^  to  every  creature,  and  the  kingdom  of  Satan  fall  w 
■gfatning  from  heaven,  in  the  overthrow  of  heathen  darkness ;  there  were  ifo 
nch  impediiMats  to  the  moie  clear  rerelation  of  this  reTsterious  doctriqgt  The 
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ahall  add  something'  concerning  those  personal  properties^  men-> 
tioned  in  one  of  the  answers  we  are  explaining,  with  respect  to 

■  — —  ■  •       — - — -^ — ■—     -   -      -  ~^ r 

rest  of  the  diYine  conduct  indeed  repdcred  this  necessaiy.  God  had  now  **  sent 
**  forth  bis  Son,  made  of  a  uoniaii,  made  under  the  law,  to  redeem  them  tiiat 
"  were  under  the  law.**  I'lie  ends  of  this  mission  could  not  be  ^iccomplislied, 
witliout  a  full  revelation  of  the  character  of  this  illustrioua  Messen^^.  Ue 
could  not  otherwise  receive  that  homage  from  the  Churchy  which  he  merited  as 
her  Redeemer,  and  wUicli  wits  neccs&uy,  in  order  to  ber  aalvatioD.  Now,  bis 
character,  as  essentially  the  Son  of  iiod,  and  at  the  same  time  a  divine  Mesaea- 
ger,  could  not  be  properly  unfolded,  without  a  declaimtJoii  both  of  the  paternity 
of  the  First  Person,  and  of  that  wonderful  dispensation,  according  to  which  tbie 
Second,  although  equal  in  power  and  gbr^,  voluntarily  ^  emptied  himseli" 
Nor  could  the  unity  of  the  work  of  redemption,  as  pervading  all  the  dispcosa- 
tions  given  to  the  Church,  aod  the  beautiful  harmony  of  the  law  and  the  gospel, 
be  otherwi^  dii»plaTed.  Witliout  a  full  revelation  of  this  mystery,  bow  ocHibl 
it  have  been  known  tliat  bv,  who  appeared  in  the  end  of  ages  as  seat  of  God,  was 
tlie  veiy  same  person  who  had  formerly  le<l  Uie  Church,  aa  the  Angel  of  his 
tacet  that  He,  who  now  bit>ught  spiritual  redemption  to  his  folk,  wiu  no  other 
tlian  that  Angel-Ucdcciner,  who  had  ah'eady  so  frequently  deUymd  them  from 
temporal  calamities  ? 

If  this  mystery  be  unknown  or  disbelieved,  there  can  be  no  faith  in  Christ  as 
the  Mediator  between  (iod  and  men.  For  he  who  believes  not  that  the  Son  is  in 
the  Father,  and  tlie  Father  in  the  Son,  as  to  identity  of  essence,  while  at  the 
same  time  there  is  a  distinction  of  pei*sons,  denies  the  voluntary  8ub}ectiQa  of 
tlie  Son  to  the  Father  in  the  eternal  covenant,  and  thus  the-whole  fbundjitinn  of 
his  merit  and  of  our  ualvution.  In  relation  to  the  work  of  our  redemption,  and 
in  the  history  given  of  it,  are  revealed  various  internal  actings  of  the  diviiie  per* 
sons  towards  each  otlier,  as  well  as  those  of  an  external  nature;  The  Father 
appoints,  gives,  sends,  prepares  a  human  nature  for  his  Son;  the  Sob  under- 
takes, gives  himself^  comes,  assumes  this  nature. 

From  the  history  given  of  the  conception  of  Christ,  we  find  that  three  divine 
persons  were  engaged  in  the  creation  of  this  **  new  thing  in  the  earth."  The 
JKather  appears  in  the  character  of  **  the  Hi^est;"  the  inhird  Person,  as  "  the 
**  Holy  Ghost,"  and  "  the  Power  of  the  Highest;"  and  the  Second,  as  <*  the  Soa 
<*  of  God."  When  this  wonderful  Person,  the  incarnate  Word,  Was  to  be  mani- 
fested to  Israel  at  his  baptism,  each  divine  Person  concurred  in  the  woi^l  The 
Father  testified  his  presence  and  approbation  by  a  voice  from  the  excellent 
glory,  amiouncing  Jesus  as  liis  beloved  Son ;  and  the  Holy  GhtMt  descended  like 
a  dove,  ai\d  rested  on  him.  The  history  of  his  death,  viewed  in  its  coonexioo, 
affords  a  proof  of  a  simiUr  kind.  As  "it  pleased  Jmotah,'*  in  the  person  of 
tlie  Fatlier,  sustaining  the  chiu*acter  of  Judge,  to  bruise  the  Son  as  oar  Surety; 
and  as  he,  having  power  ovej*  his  own  life,  commended  his  spirit  into  the  hands 
of  his  Father,  thus  presenting  unto  him  a  sacrifice  of  a  sweet«melling  savour; 
he  did  so  "  througli  the  Eternal  Spirit."  The  same  thing  appears  from  the  re- 
surrection of  Jesus.  He  was  "  powerfully  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  in  his 
"  resurrectiop  fi-pm  the  dead;"  for  he  had  •*  power  to  take  i^gain"  that  which 
no  one  could  take  from  him.  This  work  is  frequently  ascribed  to  God,  where 
the  term  evidently  denotes  the  First  I^rson.  <<  God  faa\h  raised  up  Jesua  again. 
•*  as  it  is  also  wi-iiten  in  tJie  second  psalm.  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  be* 
•«  gotten  tliee."  As  he  was  «« put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  *he  was  quickefSed  by  the 
"  Spirit,"  by  that  Spu^t  of  holiness,  •«  by  which  also  he  went  and  preacbed'unto 
*'  the  spirits  in  prison."  Nor  is  this  less  evident  from  tlie  account  given  of  the 
effusion  of  tlie  Spirit.  This  is  imdoubtedly  a  divine  work;  and  it  is  described 
as  belonging  to  each  adorable  Person.  Jesus  had  foretold  that  the  Comforter 
should  come,  tliat  himself  should  send  him,  and  that  he  should  at  the  same 
time  be  sent  by  the  Father.  Accordingly,  from  the  account  given  of  this  won- 
derful event  by  the  apostle  Peter,  whi^  is  left  on  record  for  the  instruction  of 
the  Church,  we  find  that  each  divine  Person  was  engaged  in  accomplishing  H' 
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die  eternal  generation  of  the  Son,  and  the  procession  of  the 
Holy  GhoBt.    Andi 

I  **  Je»us,  haToiff  received  of  the  Father  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghosts  hath  shed 
]        **  forth  this  which  ye  now  see  and  hear." 

I  It  is  undeniable,  that  one  special  end,  whi^h  Christ  had  in  view  in  his  miracu- 

I  bus  works,  was  to  confirm  his  doctrine  with  respect  to  his  equality  with  the 
1  Father.  When  he  gave  thanks  at  tfae  tomb  of  Lazanis,  before  raising  bim  from 
i  tile  dead,  it  was  because  of  the  people  who  stood  by,  that  they  might  believe 
'  that  the  Father  had  sent  him ;  and  sent  him  as  a  Messenger  invested  with  divute 
I  power,  because  essentially  possessing-  divine  perfection.  For  he  bad  previously 
f         Mud  to  his  disciples:  "  This  sickness  is  not  unto  death,  but^  the  glor}-  of  God, 

*  that  the  Son  of  God  p^t  be  glorified  thereby ;"  and  taugirt  Mardia,  that  if 
the  "  would  believe,  she  would  see  the  glor\'  of  God,"  in  seeing  the  manifesta- 
tion of  that  power  which  essentially  belonged  to  himself,  as  •*  tne  Resun-ection 

I  **  and  the  Life!"  When  he  cured  the  man  sick  of  the  palsy,  it  was  in  order  tt> 
prove  that  he  had  ^  power  on  earth  to  forgive  sin ;"  while  he  admitted  the  prin. 
eiple  held  by  the  scribes,  that  no  one  could  forgive  sins  but  God  only.     On  dif- 

I  icrent  oocasioas  he  refers  to  his  miractdous  works,  as  irrefragable  evidences  of 
hit  hanring  the  same  essence  with  tlie  Father ;  and  of  the  mutual  inexistence,  as 
Kmiehave  expressed  it,  of  the  Father  in  tlie  Son,  and  of  the  Son  in  the  Father, 
initspect  of  this  essential  unity,  while  there  is  at  tibe  same  time  a  real  distinction 

[  of  penoDS.  When  his  enemies  accu.sed  him  of  blasphemy,  because  he  said,-  '*  I 
"imthe  Son  of  God,"  *«  making  himself  God;"  he  replied,  *'lf  I  do  not  the 
•woiks  of  my  Father,  believe  me  not.  But  if  1  do,  though  ye  believe  not  me^ 
"believe  the  works ;  that  ye  may  know  and  believe  that  the  Fatlier  is  in  mc, 
•andlinhim.'*    To  Philip,  when  desiring  to  see  the  Father,  he  said,  ••Believe 

*  roe,  that  I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  me ;  or  else  believe  me  for  tlie 
*?eiy  WQik's  sake."  The  Evangelist  John,  when  referring  to  tlie  signs  recorded 
in  the  preceding  histoiy,  subjoins  this  declaration ;  ••  These  are  written,  that  y^ 
"might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God."  That  he  appropriates  this  cha- 
racter to  Je^us,  as  expressive  of  supreme  deity,  is  evident  from  the  unift)rm  tenor 
of  the  gospel  vHiich  bears  his  name. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  peculiarly  elucidated  by  the  history  of  redemp- 
tion;  as  it  does  not  merely  exhibit  all  the  adorable  Persons  as  engaged  in  this 
vork,  but  ascribes  a  peculiar  operation  to  each  Person.  The  contnvunce  of  our 
redemption  is  ascribed  to  the  Father ;  the  purchase  of  it  to  the  Son ;  and  the  ef- 
fectual application  of  this  purchased  redemption  to  the  Uoly  Spirit.  The  Father 
aeods  his  Son  as  our  Surety ;  the  Son  cheerfully  comes  in  this  character;  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  sent  by  both.  The  purpose  of  election  is  more  immediately 
ascribed  to  the  Father ;  the  objects  of  his  love  are  all  chosen  in  Christ ;  and  they, 
vho  were  thus  chosen  from  eternity,  are  in  ivrnh  chosen  out  of  the  wonld,  and  se- 
parated for  himself,  by  the  renewmg  and  sanctifying  work  of  the  Spirit, 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  peculiar  operation  of  each  Person,  in  the  work  of  our  sal- 
«  vation,  is  perfectly  analagotu  to  the  order  of  subsistence  in  the  Holy  Trinity ;  and 
thus  beautifully  illustrates  the  mutual  relations  of  the  divine  Persons.  A 1 1  the  ex- 
ternal works  of  God,  indeed,  are  common  to  each  Person ;  as  the  divine  n:^ture  is 
the  same  indlrisible  principle  of  operation.  Yet  these  works  are  distinctly  ascrib- 
ed to  the  ihret  Persons,  because  each  Person  operates  according  to  the  order  of 
'  sobsistence.  In  tlie  old  creation,  the  Father  called  all  things  into  being  by  his 
co-essential  Word,  communicating  life  immediately  by  the  Spirit,  as  excix:ismg  t 
generating  power  on  the  unformea  mass.  Wlien  God  created  man,  the  First  Per- 
son formed  him  by  the  Second,  as  his  essential  Imsige,  giving  him  life,  both  natn- 
ral  and  moral,  by  the  Third,  as  "  the  Spirit  of  life."  Yet  this  implies  no  inferior- 
ity, or  mere  instrumentality,  in  any  of  the  adorable  Persons;  but  only  tike  most 
perfect  order  and  harmony.  The  case  is  the  same  in  the  new  ci'eatlon.  It  seems 
iBost  consistent  with  divine  wisdom,  that  he  who  is  first  in  the  order  of  subsist* 
ence  should  rather  $end  than  be  seru  ;  that  the  Son,  who  is  '*  the  imag^  of  the  in- 
••visiblc  God,"  should  procure  the  restoration  of  that  blessed  image  lost  In-  sin  i 
wd  that  he,  who  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  sliould  be  bCPii  by  botu. 
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1.  To  prove  the  personality  of  the  Son.  If  this  be  reckoned 
needless,  inasmuch  as  the  Anans  and  Socinians  never  yetcaUed 
it  in  question,  we  own  that  it  is  not  necessary,  when  we  dispute 
with  them,  to  prove  it :  but  inasmuch  as  the  Sabellians  deny  it^ 
as  /a  late  writer*  has  done,  who  plainly  gives  in  to  that  scheme, 
and  concludes  the  Son  of  God  to  be  no  other  than  the  eternal 
reason  of  God;  and  so  he  render^  that  text,  John  i.  !•  In  the 
beginning  was  the  ivord^  that  is,  reason^  and  by  him^  that  is,  by 
it  J  were  all  things  made;  and  when  it  is  objected,  that  this  mocfc 
of  speaking  signifies  nothing  more  than  a  quality  in  God,  the 
only  answer  he  gives  to  it,  is,  that  it  signifies  no  more  a  quality, 
than  if  we  should  translate  it.  The  word^  as  it  is  generally  done : 
I  say,  if  persons,  whether  they  pretend  to  be  Sabellians  or  no, 
express  themselves  in  such  a  manner,  it  is  certainly  necessary 
fonts  to  prove  the  personality  of  the  Son. 

*  SeeLe  Clen^9  Supplement  to  Dr,  Bammond  on  the  Mw  TeHamuU,  prefeux 
to  John  i. 

to  quicken  those  who  are' spiritually  dead.  This  distinct  operation  indeed,  as  it 
corresponds  with  the  order  of  subsistence,  beautifully  harmonizes  with  the  dis- 
tinguishing character  belonging  to  each  Person.  He,  who  is  essentially  the  Father^ 
assumes  the  character  of  paternity,  in  a  federal  respect,  towards  those  who  are 
orphans  and  aliens.  The  only  begotten  Son  of  God  is  sent  forth,  made  under  the 
law,  that  they  may  <<  receive  the  adoption  of  sons,**  and  appears  as  ''the  first-boni 
**  amon^  many  bi^thren.'*  l*he  adorable  Spirit,  **  tiie  breath  of  JsaoyAB,**  breathes 
on  the  slain,  that  they  may  live ;  ^ving  them  a  new  heart  and  a  right  spifit  Bc^ 
who  proceeds  from  the  Fatlier  ana  the  Son,  unites  the  sinner  to  both. 

Is  It  <<  life  eternal  to  know  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  be  hath 
"  sent  ?"  Hath  no  one  the  Father,  who  ''denieth  the  Son  P*  Can  no  one  honour 
the  Father,  *'  who  honoureth  not  the  Son  ?"  Is  it  the  Spirit  alone  who  quickcnetl:^ 
and  who  teacheth  us  to  *'  know  the  things  that  are  freely  nven  us  of  God  ?"  Can 
no  man  <*  say  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord,  but  by  the  Holy  Gnost  ?^  Is  it  through 
<Jhrist  that  *<  we  have  access  by  one  Spirit  unto  the  Father?"  laX  us  bless  God 
for  the  revelation  of  the  mysterv  of  a  Trinity  in  ux>ity  s  and  especially  because  be 
bath  revealed  it  so  cleai*ly  in  the  history  of  our  redemption,  in  reution  to  that 
work  in  which  a  peculiar  operation  belongs  to  each  adorable  Person,  in  which  the 
love  of  a  three-one  God  is  so  wonderfully  displayed,  in  which  we  discern  so  bles- 
sed a  harmony,  not  only  of  divine  perfections,  but  of  divine  Persons !  In  all  our 
worship,  let  us  view  God  according  to  this  revelation,  ascribing  ^iory  to  him 
*'  who  is,  and  who  was,  and  who  is  to  come,  and  to  the  Seven  Spirits  which  are 
**  before  his  throne,  and  to  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  iaithfiil  witness,  and  the  first- 
"  begotten  from  the  dead,  and  the  prince  of  the  king^  of  the  earth.*  Let  us  ear- 
nestly desire  commimion  with  this  three-one  God ;  with  the  Father,  in  his  love  as 
the  spring  of  our  salvation  \^  with  the  Son,  in  all  that  grace  which  he  ha'di  pur- 
chased by  his  blood ;  and  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  whole  extent  of  his  emca- 
cious  operation.  In  order  to  this,  let  us  press  after  union  with  Christ,  that  in  him 
we  may  be  united  to  the  Father  by  that  one  Sp'u*it  who  proceeds  from  both,  and 
who  is  conferred  by  both  as  the  Spirit  of  adoption,  fiet  us  cultivate  loye  to  the 
bretliren,  as  members  of  the  same  mystical  body,  desiring  to  be  *<one  heart  loid 
*'  one  soul  ;*'  that  although  many,  we  may  be  one,  and  thus  be  assimilated,  in  wit 
weak  measure,  to  the  blessed  Trinity  in  respect  of  unity;  as  Jesus  prays  in  behalf 
of  his  Church ; — *'  That  the}-  all  may  be  one ;  as  thou,  rather^  art  m  me.  and  I  in 
^  thee ;  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us. — ^I  in  them,  and  thou  in  roe,  that  they 
"  may  be  made  perfect  in  one;  and  that  the  world  may  know  that  thou  hsst  sent 
Oie,  and  hast  loved  them,  as  thou  hast  loved  me.** 

Jamxsoir. 
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It  spears,  therefore,  that  the  Son  is  a  distinct  Person  from 
the  Father, 

(1.)  Inasmuch  as  we  often  read,  in  scripture,  of  two  divine 
Persons  speaking  to,  or  of,  one  another,  the  distinguishing  per- 
sonal characters,  /,  thou^  and  fie^  being  applied  to  them :  thus  it 
is  said,  Psal.  ex.  1.  The  Lordy  that  is  the  Father,  said  wits- my 
Lordy  namely  the  Son,  sit  thou  at  my  rigfit-hand-i  till  I  make 
thine  enemies  thy  footstool:,  this  may  be  observed  throughout 
the  whole  Psalm;  thus,  ven  3t  Thy  people  shall  be  vnUing; 
and  ver.  6.  He^  meaning  the  Son,  shall  judge  among  the  heathen  ; 
and  ver.  7.  He  shall  drink  of  the  brook  in  the  way  ;  so  Psal.  xlv. 
3.  speaking  of  the  Son,  Thou  art  fairer  than  the  children  of 
men;  and  ver.  6.  Thy  throne  j  0  GocLisfor  ever  and  ever*  The 
places  of  scripture,  which  have  such  modes  of  speaking  con* 
ceming  the  Son,  are  almost  innumerable;  and  therefore  we 
proceed  to  consider, 

J 2.)  Other  personal  characters  given  him ;  thus,  when  he  is 
ed  the  Son  of  God,  whatever  we  are  to  understand  by  that 
idadon  or  character,  of  which  more  under  a  following  head,  it 
^rtainly  denotes  him.  a  Person  distinct  from  the  Father ;  so 
does  His  being  sent  into  the  world  b^v  the  Father,  which  expres- 
jfan  isfrequendy  used  in  the  New  Testament ;  now.  a  quality, 
relation  or  property,  cannot  be  said  to  be  sent  as  the  Son  is.  So 
when  he  is  described  as  a  Redeemer,  a  M ediatoi*,  a  Surety,  a 
Creator,;  and  when  he  is  styled,  by  the  prophet,  the  everlasting 
father ;  and  often  described  as  a  prophet,  priest,  or  king ;  or 
h^rdofcAl^  or  the  Prince  ofpeace^  or  the  Prince  of  the  kings  of 
the  earth  ;  all  these  characters  sufficiently  prove  his  personality  ; 
and  all  those  works  which  he  performs,  as'  sustaining  these  ref- 
lations or  characters,  are  properly  personal ;  and  some  of  them 
Me  never  ascribed  to  any  other  person.  Thus  the  Father,  or 
Holy  Ghost,  are  never  said  to  assume  the  human  nature,  or  to 
become  sureties  for  the  salvatioaof  men,  or  to  execute  media- 
torial offices,  subservient  thereunto  ;  from  all  which  it  evidently 
appears,  that  the  Son  is  a  distinct  Person :  that  he  is  a  divine 
Ferson,  wiU  be  proved  under  a  following  head ;  we  shall  there* 
fore  proceed, 

2#  To  prove  the  distinct  personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
This  is  denied,  not  only  by  the  Sabellians,  but  by  some  of  the 
Socinians;  yea,  even  by  Socinus  himself;  who  describes  tht^ 
Holy  Ghost  as  the  power  of  God,  intending  hereby,  as  his  mode 
of  speaking  seems  to  denote,  the  energy  of  the  divine  nature, 
or  that  whereby  the  Father,  who  is  the  only  one^  to  whom,  ac- 
cording to  him,  the  divine  nature  is  attributed,  produces  those 
effects  which  require  infinite  power;  so  that  they  call  the  Spirit 
Ac  power  of  God  essentially  considered ;  these  set  aside  all 
Aosc  |nxK}fs,  that  may  be  produced  from  scripture,  to  evihce 
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his  personalityf  which  are  so  plain  and  evident,  that  maoT^of 
them  have  dis^nted  from  Socinus  herein,  and  owned  the  Spi- 
rit to  be  a  person.  Accordingly  some  of  them  have  described 
him  as  die  chief  of  created  spirits,  or  the  head  of  the  angeis, 
because  they  deny  his  divine  nature.  Thus  a  bold  writer  ex- 
presses himself;  **  I  believe  Aat  there  h  one  principal  minister 
"  of  God  and  Christ,  peculiarly  sen^from  heaven^  to  sanctify 
**  the  church,  who,  by  reason  of  his  erainency  and  intimacy 
. "  with  God,  is  singled  out  of  the  number  of  other  heavenly  mi»- 
*'  nisters,  or  angels,  and  comprised  in  the  holy  Trinity,  being 
*'  the  third  person  thereof;  and  that  this  minister  of  God  and 
''  Christ  is  the  Holy  Spirit.f 

N9W  we  shall  prove  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by 
considering  some  personal  characters  ascribed  to,  and  work 
performed  by  him*  Thus  there  are  several  such  characters,  by 
which  he  is  denominated  a  person ;  particularly  when  he  i» 
'  called  a  3ancti{ier,  a  Reprover,  a  Witness,  a  Comforter,,  it  evi- 
dently appears  from  hence  that  he  is  a  person  :  thus  when  it  b 
said,  in  John  xvi.  8.  that  when  he^  to  wit,  the  Comforter  iscotnej 
he  will  reprove  the  world  ofsin^  ofrtg-hteottsness  andjudgmeni; 
and  also,  that  he  will  guide  you  into  all  truth  ;  he  shaitshewyw 
things  to  come,  &c»  And  in  John  xiv.  16,  17#diere  is  the  dis- 
tinct personality  of  the  three  persons,  and  particulariy  of  Ac 
Holy  phost,  asserted;  I  will  pray  the  Father^  ofid  he  shaii  ghe 
you  another  Comforter  n^  even  the  Spirit  of  truth  ;  and  also  in  ver. 
26.  The  Comforter^  which  is  the  Holy  Ghostj  whom  the  Father 
will  send  in  my  name^  he  shall  teach  you  all  things.\ 

It  is  certain,  that  to  be  said  to  teach,  or  to  instruct,  is  a  per* 
sonal  character ;  so  it  is  to  speak,  or  to  dictate,  to  another  what 
he  shpuld  say ;  hiit  this  he  is  said  to  do,  as  our  Saviour  says  to 
his  disciples,  Whatever  shall  be  given  you  in  that  hour^  tHat 
speak  ye*;  for  it  is  not  you  that  speai,  but  the  Holy  Ghsst,  Itfark 
xiii.  11."  ^ 

Moreover,  to  witness,  or  testify,  is  a  personal  character  ;  es- 
pecially when  the  testimony  is  not  merely  objective,  as  wKcB 
Job  calls  his  wrinkles  and  his  leanness  a  witness  agunst  fainy 
Job  xvi*  8.     But  when  there  is  a  formal  testimony  given^  he 

t  See  Biddl^i  Confettum  of  Faith,  tnutUng  the  My  Trimlfi,  Artieie  VL 
t  Svme  hiwe  thovffht,  that  mtunc  being  of  the  maecvHne  jgender^  beeauae  U  r^/en 
immetSat^hf  to  irmfjtA,  vhieh  it  oftheneviery  iwpUrt^  that  the  Spirit  ie  taieenpLiWm 
eUfpf  which  i9  the  reaeon  ofthi»  j^rammaticul  conetntcHvnf  bta  if  it  be  aaid  Uimi  the 
teaoon  tchf  it  is  tmucttUjut  t>,  becattttt  it  agrees  •vtiik  Tttfmiu<Mhc,  it,  iMfmlAffaniiny, 
proves  the  Persomality  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  since  a  Comforter  is  aperssnal  chataeter. 
The  fftnne  thing  is  obsertied  in  the  grammatical  construction  ^thit  scr^ture,  Epk.i. 
^3, 14.  speaking  coucennng  theNoitt  Spirit  of fn^otmse,  to  <r»t»/tt*  <«c  wmyj^^aar ;  it  is 
said,  ot  H»  apf^Cn,  Tohich  denotes  the  personal  diameter  of  Hse  Spirit^  o$hsimiim  it 
wovld  have  been  0  t(n  n^Cstf,  wUess  you  suppose  ot  ugreeo  toith  mffttCsm^  which  mems 
to  be  a  more  strained  sen§e  of  the  ^ammati€(U  €ott»trttcti9»  than  the  UkeTf  yshiff 
i>»*W»  hi4  personttUt^. 


that  gives  it  is,  according  to  .our  common  way  of  speaking,  gfC'* 
ner^y  considered  as  a  person ;  and  thus  the  Holy  Ghost  is  de- 
scribed, Acts  V.  32*  We  are  hh  xvitntsses  of  these  things^  and  so 
is  the  Holy  Ghost^  whom  God  has  given  to  them  that  obey  him^ 
Here  the  Holy  Ghost's  being  a  witness  is  as  much  a  personal 
character,  as  their  being  witnesses ;  and.  Acts  xx«  23.  it  is  said, 
The  Holy  Ghost  witnesseth  in  every  city^  that  bonds  and  affi'ic^ 
Hons  abide  me* 

Again^  dwelling  is  a  personal  character ;  no  one  ever  suppo- 
ses mat  any  thing  that  is  in  ji  house  dwells  there,  excepting 
persons ;  but  the  Holy  Ghost  is  said  to  dwell  in  believers,  John 
XIV.  IT.  and  alluding  hereto,  as  also  connoting  his  divine  per^ 
Bonality,  it  is  said,  1  Can  vu  19.  Tour  body  is  the  temple  of  the 
Hobf  Ghost ;  as  a  house  is  the  dwelling-place  of  a  person,  so  a 
temple  is  the  dwelling-place  of  a  divine  person* 

Again,  to  send  any  one  is  a  personal  character ;  but  this  is 
•ttributed  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  Acts  xiii.  4.  The  (Apostles  being 
Hnt  forth  by  the  Hoki  Ghost^  departed. 

Again,  acting  with  a  sovereign  will  and  pleasure  is  what 
belongs  only  to  a  person ;  but  tins  is  applied  to  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Acts  XV.  28.  It  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  tism 

Again,  prohibiting,  or  forbidding,  a  person  to  act,  is  a  person* 
il  character  $  but  this  is  applied  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  Acts  xvi. 
^  The  ap^tles  ivere forbidden  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  preach  tbm 
^Bford  in  Asitu 

Again,  to  constitute,  or  appoint,  any  one  to  execute  an  oflSce 
Mapersonal  character ;  but  this  the  Holy  Ghost  is  said  to  do, 
^cts  XX.  28*  he  is  said  to  have  made  them  overseers*  There  are 
several  other  personal  works  and  characters,  which  might  have 
i)^^  mentioned  ;  but  these  are,  I  humbly  conceive,  sufficient  to 
pvove  the  thing  intended,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  a  person.  I 
^t  no  more  than  mentioned  the  scriptures,  which  contain 
tl^cse  perscmal  characters,  because  I  ^hall  have  occasion  under 
a  following  head^  to  refer  to  iK>me  of  them  for  t^  proof  of  bis 
*ity.(a) 


aoc 


(<)  ^  THAT  the  Holy  Scripture*  mtAat  mention  of  fftree  by  way  of  great  r«i- 
*c»(»«&d  iii$tinetMn  may  appear  horn  many  passa^s,  out  of  whlcli  I  shall  only 
P'^uce  some.  At  Uie  PmictioD  of  the  bleated  Virg'in's  conception,  which  was 
^  ^  vitbout  tlie  coDCurrence  of  a  mao^  the  divine  message  is  delivered  in  these 
words:  T%cB9lgGbo8t  whati  come  npunttmy  mid  the  poraer  ^f  the  Hight^t  tkall 
^'^'^•f^adm  ihm  f  Ther^tre/alto  tfim  Mt^if  i^i^  tba^  thaU  Ife  in^m  (if  the^^ 
2^1^  Mc  Sen  ef  God    Here  Me  plainly  diatii^fuklted  from  each  other»  the  JST^y. 


7  Oaa^  We  read,  ekecended  Uh»  a  dne  and  veeted  tipim  HfJh  ^''^  <*  veicefrwn  HeQ' 
^<^laiedhimto  bethe  Sent^Gedi  Nothif^  can  be  plainer  thuii  thr&e.JPer- 
*'"^^i<^  m  thb  transactiOR;  the  Father  speaking  from  Heaven,  the  Son  coming 
cut  s^Jordtm^  and  tlie  Spirit  desceBdin^  from  above.    In  the  pK«)m  .se,  whii:h  oif 
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Objects  It  will  be  objected,  by  those  who  arc  favourers  of  die 
Sabetliaa  scheme,  that  the  characters  which  we  have  laid  down^ 


bkssed  Saviour  makes  his  disciples,  to  comfort  their  heiuts  against  \»hat 
coming  upon  tbem,  /  toUl  pray  the  PatheiS  and- he  shaUgix^e  yoti  anotfier  comforter^ 
that  he  iHay  abide  ^tdth  yoti  fir  ever,  even  the  Spirit  of  Truth  ;  and  rvhen  the  cma-^ 
firter  i*  cofne,  -whom  I -will  nend  unto  you  from  the  rather,  even  the  Spirit  oflYmtK 
sohich  proceedcth  from  the  Father  ^  he  shaU  tettift/  of  me,  there  are  inaiiifcstly  Acts, 
and  Persons,  and  capuciues,  different.  The  Father,  from  whom  tJic  Spirit  pn- 
ceedB,  whom  the  Son  pi'oyf,  iind  bv-  whom,  at  the  Son's  Reqiiest,  the  Comforter 
ipaegvven :  The  Sm,  praying  ihe  Father,  mst^dhtg  the  Comforter  from  the  Father^ 
and  ie9t\/Sed  of  by  the  Spirit  so  sent :.  And  the  Spirit,  given  by  the  Fatlier,  •eni  bj 
the  Son,  te9tifyi7ig  o^  \hi^  Son,  and,  upon  the  Son's  INeparlurc,  aJbiding  ibr  ever 
trith  the  Dibciples.  . 

The  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  to  enforce  the  Doctrine  of  the  resurrcetioii, 
tells  the  HomaaUt  that  if  the  Spirit  of  Mm,  vho  raited  Jeeue  from  the  dead^  dwdt  fit 
them,  he  that  rained  Chritt  from  the  dead  -would  alio  quicken  their  mortal  bodiee  ig 
his  Spirit,  tluU  d-xoelled in  t/iem ;  Mhere  he  evidentlv  refers  to  Jeirus,  the  Son  of 
God,  raised  fn*i]i  ttie  Dead ;  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  oy  Which  he  was  raibcd ;  and 
to  him  tiiat  raised  Jews,  and  at  tlie  lubt  great  day  shall  raise  all  others,  in  whom 
bis  Spirit  duells.  The  same  apostle^  to  satisfy  tlie  Corinthiam  of  the  benefita  of 
then*  convernon,  after  having  enumerated  several  ranks  of  sinners,  and  such  isere 
some  of  you,  says  he,  b^tt  ye  are  "pkiahed,  but  ye  are  sanctified,  hut  ye  are  justified,  m 
the  name  of  the  Lot'd  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God,  h  e.  God  the  Father. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  Sanctification  and  Justification  are  the  gifts  of  God  alone; 
ijor  Hone  can  absolve  us  from  the  Guilt  and  pollution  of  sin,  but  he  only:  But  then 
the  Apostle  tells  the  CoriniUims,  that  this  benefit  they  i-eceiVed  not  only  frDin 
God  the  Father,  but  from  the  Ij>rd  Jesus  likewise,  and  from  the  Holy  Spixit: 
Analogous  to  which  is  that  other  Passage  in  the  same  epistle ;  There  are  diveroi* 
ties  of  gifts,  but  the  same  Spirit,  (ilurc  is  the  fhird  Person  in  the  Trinity)  tber^ 
are  differences  qf  .idministratiou,  bii  the  aawe  Lord,  (therc  is  the  tfconcf  Person) 
and  tliere  are  ikversities  of  offerations,  but  it  is  the  same  God,  (or  first  person  in 
the  Trinity)  that  roorheth  all  in  all.  Once  more,  tlie  same  Apostle,  in  bis  pniyer 
for  the  Theesalonians,  directs  his  devotion  to  tlie  ever  blessed  Trinity:  ^ow  God 
himself,  even  our  Father,  ami  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  direct  our  way  unto  you,  and 
the  JLordf  (i.  e^  the  Holy  (>hobt)  make  you  to  increase  aJid  abound  in  love  one  tonmrds 
mother :  For  that  by  tlie  Ixfrri  we  are  here  to  underatand  the  Holy  Ghost,  I 
think  is  very  plain  from  the  next  verse;  ^  to  the  end,  that  lie  may  eotabliehytmr 
hearts  unblameable  in  holiness  before  God,  even  owFathtr,  at  the  coming  if  our  hmrd 
Jesus  Christ  -with  all  his  saints;  since  he  is  tlie  Sanctifter^  and  to  establish  our 
hearts  in  holiness  is  his  proper  work  and  office :  And  if  so,  tlien  is  there  a  plain 
enumeration  of  the  three  Persons  of  the  Trinity  in  this  passage. 

The  .^'i  c-at  Apostle  of  the  Jews  begins  his  6rst  Epistle  general  to  bis  dieperoed 
Breth  -n  >-  ha  declaration  of  the  same  article,  when  he  calls  them  elect  accord^ 
ing  to  the  forf'hnowledge  of  God  tlie  leather,  through  Samctification  of  the  Spirit^ 
vnto  obedience,  and  uprinkUtig  i(f  the  blood  of  Jesus  {  for  there  we  may  observe 
that  the  three  Persons  arc  not  ohiy  expressly  named,  but  thrir  dintinrt  fntpfoymtutt, 
with  reference  to  man*s  salvation,  are  particularly  specified,  while  the  Patfaer  it 
fiaid  to  electa  the  Spirit  to  sanctify,  and  the  holy  Jesus  to  shed  hU  blood.  The  be* 
loved  Apostle  St.  John,  in  his  Salutation  to  the  Churches,  Oracf9mid  Peace  from 
him,  which  is,  andwhich  was,  and  which  is  to  come,  ofidfrom  the  seven  spirits  which 
are  before  his  Throne,  and  from  Jesfis  Christ  has  given  us  a  distinct  enumeratkNi 
of  the  three  Persons  in  the  Deit?,  if  ^-e  will  butadmitf  (as  most  interpreters  baive 
done)  that  by  the  Seven  Spirits,  which  was  a  sacred  number  among  the  Jewe, 
that  one  Person  (viz.  the  Holy  Ghost)  is  to  be  understood,  from  whom  all  that 
Variety  of  gifts  and  operations,  which  were  then  conspicuous  in  the  Christian 
Church,  did  proceed.  But  however  this  be,  'tis  certain,  that  the  passage  in  hiei 
Epistle  of  the  'JViree  which  bear  record  in  Beofoen,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the 
Mff  Ohest^  are  as  full  and  pkun  a  Testimony  and  declaration  of  this  J^fyeierv^  as 
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li>  prove  the  personality  of  the  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  are  not 
Mificient  to  answer  that  end ;  inasmuch  as  they  are  oftentimes 

■  *  "    ■  —  '     '    ' 

can  be  cited  in  wok!s  ;  and  though  some  have  endescvoured  to  invalidate  the  au* 
tbority  of  this  passa^,  as  not  extant  in  some  apcicnt  copies,  and  seldom  appealed 
to  by  the  first  defenders  of  the  catholick  faith  against  the  Brians  and  MacedoTtians, 
yet  the  contrary  to  this  is  most  evident.  TettidUmiy  St.  Cypricai^  and  Ful^entiuB 
quote  it  in  their  writings :  AtkanaHiti  made  use  of  it  in  the  council  ofJS/tce  against 
Jhitu  f  and  the  reason  why  it  was  left  out  in  some  ancient  copies  Socrates  ac- 
quaints us  with  in  his  Ecclesiastieal  history,  when  he  tells  us,  **  That  the  Chris* 
**  ektn  Church  had  all  along  complained,  that  the  Epistle  of  St.  John  had  beeh  cor- 
■•  nipted  by  the  first  adversaries  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity."  Twas  by 
their  artifice  therefore  that  it  was  oihitted ;  for  several  learned  pens,  both  of  ouf 
own  and  other  churches,  have  made  it  very  manifest^  that  it  was*  origincUly  in  the 
text,  and  that  the  most  and  ancientest  ccpies  always  had  it 

But  we  need  not  be  so  tenacious  of  one  text,  when,  besides  these  already  men- 
tioned, and  many  more  that  might  be  produced  upon  a  farther  enquir}',  tfie  very 
forin  of  odr  adtnitnon  into  the  Christian  covenant  is  in  the  vame^fthe  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Bolg  Ghost;  the  form  of  our  prayers  is  thus  directed,  ^t 
tkrmtgh  the  Son  ve  have  an  access  by  one  Spirit  to  the  Father;  and  the  form  of  our 
diffmsnon  from'them  is,  every  day,  with  this  benediction.  The  grace  of  the  Lord 
/etttt,  and  the  love  of  Chd,  and  thefeUonvsMp  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  toith  us  aUever- 
moire t  as  iTthe  Wisdom  of  God  had  intended  to  inculcate  this  notion  of  the  Trini' 
ty,  and,  in  every  act  of  our  religious  \ix)rship,  to  remind  us  of  the  manner  of  his 
suMstence. 

Thus  it  appears  that  there  are  Three,  very  often  occurring  in  scripture,  under 
the  different  appellations  of  Fitt/ter,  Son,  and  ffoly  Ghost :  and  that  these  three 
are  not  one  and  the  same  Being,  nnder  different  respects  and  considerations,  but 
three  real  and  ^laWncX persons,  with  a  peculiar  manner  of  subsisting,^  is  plain  from 
the  very  names  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  if  we  understand  them  in  a  proper 
and  natural  sense ;  because  these  are  opposite  relations,  which  can  never  meet  in 
the  some  subject  .•  for  a  Father  cannot  be  Fatlier  to  himself,  but  to  his  Son  ;  nor 
can  a  Son  be  Son  to  himself,  but  to  his  Fatlter;  nor  can  the  Holy  Ghost  proceed 
from  himself,  or  (in  this  sense)  be  his  own  Spirit,  but  the  Spirft  of  the  Father, 
and  Son»  from  whom  he  proceeds :  and  therefore  the  Father  is  not  the  Son,  nor 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  nor  the  Son  the  Father,  or  Holy  Spirit ;  nor  the  Holy  Spirit  either 
Father  or  Son.  The  only  question  is,  whether  these  names,  when  spoken  of  the 
Trinity  have  a  proper  and  natural,  or  only  an  allasvoe  and  metnpkoiHcal  simplification. 
The  divine  nature  arid  perfections  indeed,  (as  thev  are  far  exalted  above  our 
conception)  may  be  brought  down  by  metaphors,  taJcen  trom  some  things,  that 
are  atuUagous  in  creatures ;  in  which  sense  we  may  allow  Father  and  Son  to  be 
metaphorical  names,  when  applied  to  God :  not  that  God  the  Fatlier  is  not,  in  the 
highest  and  most  perfect  sense,  a  Father,  and  his  Son  a  most  proper,  natuind,  and 
genuine  Sbii ;  but  because  the  dvtine  generatioti  is  so  perfect  a  communication  of 
the  divine  nature  and  being  Irom  Father  to  Son,  that  At/man  generatums  are  but 
obsctire  and  imperfect  images  and  resemblances  of  it.  The  trtith  is,  when  any 
thing  is  spoken  metaphorically  of  God,  the  metaphor  and  image  iirc  al^^iys  in  the 
creatures  s  the  truth,  perfection,  and  reality  of  all,  in  God:  and  if  so,  then'  if  God 
be  a  FatJier,  and  have  a  Son,  an  only»be^jtten  Son,  begotten  eternally  of  himself; 
though  this  eternal  generation  l3C  mfinitely  above  what  we  can  imagine  or  con- 
<eive,  yet  it  is  evident,  that  God  the  Father  Is  more  properly  and  perfectly  a  Fa- 
ther, and  God  the  Son  more  properly  and  perfectly  a  Son,  tfian  any  earthly  fathers 
or  sons  ever  were.  And  if  God  tlie  Father  and  his  Son  be  triil}'  and  perfectly  Fa- 

*  Toeofifirm  thb  we  may  add,  thati  if  the  dlflerence  oFcopifs  hap^iened  by  the  neglic^ence  of 
transci iber«, SQch  a  mistjike  ismuch  more  c^iily  mnde  by  omitting  i  L!.';r.«;c,  than  by  intertini 
ew,  espccUHT  when  the  same  wofdn  occur  twice  very  near  tf>;jer.ber,  wh'n  h  «  the  present  case : 
.  aiMl  that,  wiclhoat  IhU  clause,  the  next  verse  Is  mnimed,  a:id  hardly  good  sense,  the  words,  in 
tartk,  nantliDg  disjointed  by  themselves ;  wtwreas  the  words,  in  heaven.  (:is  we  now  read  them) 
make  a  cle.ir,  strong,  and  elcg-int  antithesis :  And  for  these" re arons,  those  copi«,  in  which  this 
Vav^a^e  is  fottnd,  are  more  likely  to  be  true,  than  those  in  which  it  Is  wanting.— TVj/i/i'f  D^f. 
triftt  of  the  Trinity. 
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applied,  in  a  metaphorical  wajr^  to  those  thi]ig$  ivUch  no  oae 
supposes  to  be  persons,  and  thereifore  that  they  isk^y,  be  takeo 

'     ,.'    '  ,.  ■   i  .  ■■      ;■      1.1  .  ii      ij  I'll ' ..I  t",i    ■■        I     f 

tiller  mid  Son,  thev  must  be  tniJy  and  perfectly  ditiiitet  being»$  for  tbe  F«tber  can- 
not  be  the  Son  wtioiB  he  hegetMi  nor  tbe  Son  the  FAtber  tiut  b^ga^  him «  nor  the 
Holy  Gboat  either  the  Father  or  the  Soiv  firom  whom  he^rof«r4Ei  .*  consequently, 
tbey  must  be  distinct»  and  real,  and  proper  perrnnt  /  fcr  he  that  begtt^t  and  he  that 
is  begotten^  and  be  ihsXprw»^d»  from  both,  cannot  be  one  and  the  same  person. 

And  as  this  i&ffereiweQirelaMatumake^  a  mani&stdistmctian  between  tbe  tJboBe 
peroons ;  so  tbe  different  ^Mee9  and  emflaymaU9p  thai  are  ascribed  to  them  in 
scrip|ure«  is  a  farther  note  oF  discrimination.  For  who  sees  not^  that  tbe  work  of 
creanan  of  all  things  at  first,  and  ever  since  the  just,  and  wise,  and  merciful  iSv- 
p99td  of  tbeni^  are  attributed  to  th«  Father  $  that  the  great  cnMlertakio|^  of  oqr 
redempHon  is  the  care  and  employment  of  the  Sen  /  ana  the  buaiaeas  of  «9%ibAni* 
ing  and  eanctifying  those,  whom  tbe  Son  redeemeth,  the  particular  province  of 
tliie  JBobf  GkoMt?  Without  supposinf^  them  to  be  three  distmct  persons,  I  say;  no 
satisfactory  solution  can  be  given,  wbyi  in  the  great  work  of  oian^  sfdvataoi^  « 
distinct  oince  and  (^)eration  should  be  premier  to  each  of  them  i  wfa^r  tbe  Fatber 
on^  should  be  said  to  eiectf  the  Son  only  to  have  ehed  and  ^^inMedhu  Umdi 
ana  the  Holy  Ghost  only  to  ^anctijy  us  unto  obedienQe.  So&r  then  as  adivetsi^ 
of  names,  ofiices»  fuad  operations,  distinguishes  one  beinf  finm  another,  tboe  h 
plainly  a  distinction  of  persons  subsisting  in  tbe  Godhead.  But  Uus  is  not  aU. 

Tbose>  who  pretend  to  state  *  the  true  notion  of  t^penon  as  a  teivi  made  vae  «f 
in  this  argiunent,  tell  us,  that  it  is  a  being,  wbich  hat  undeniandm^t  anduutS*^ 
thtct, entile aubtttmee  q/  itself;  an indivuhud  subetance of  a  ralienal  mKims, or  m 
complete  intelUgetU  eubitances  -with  a  peeuHar  tnaimer  ^  nMit^emm :  so  that  tbeFe 
is  a  commen  nature,  which  mutit  be  joined  by  a  >ecicliar  manner  of  subsisting,  to 
make  a  person,  otherwise  it  would  be  a  mere  atodes  lor  we  never  osnccMw  «  per^ 
eon  vithout  the  eeeence  in  coi^imction  reUh  ii.  And  this  notion  nsy  haply  be  of 
use,  not  only  to  etate  the  true  dietinciien  of  tbe  Persons  in  the  Godhead,  but  lo 
a»»>unt  likewise  for  some  dubietee  passages  in  the  faithers,  and  reconcile  tbe  4if^ 
ferent  parties  that  contend  about  them :  only  we  must  take  care  (as  I  said  b^are) 
that,  when,  we  discourse  of  the  SHcred  Tr«a%,  the  word  person  be  not  ooncehred 
in  Uie  same  sense  as  among  &«en.  The  pereene  of  men  are  dietmct  men,  as  wcU  wk 
distmct  persons  \  but  tliis  is  no  gi'ound  forus  to  gffinn,  that  the  pereene  in  liie  di» 
vine  nature  are  distinct  Gode.  The  distinction  of  the  persons  of  men  is  founded  te 
a  eeparate  and  divided  subsistence  $  but  this  cannot  be  ibc  foundatkn  of  tbe  die- 
iinction  of  the  divine  persons,  because  eeparaHon  and  divieien  cannot  belone  to  sn 
ififiiute  Being.  In  a  word,  three  human  pereene  are  three  imm,  (lecauae,  Umugb 
they  have  tlie  same  specific  natiu^  yet  tliey  have  not  the  same  mmmieoi  natuiet 
but  the  three  Persons  in  tl)e  Godheud  are  not  three  Oede,  because  tbey  have  the 
same  numerical  essence^  which  belongs  in  common  to  them  all :  and  since  it  is 
confessed  on  all  bands,  that  nature  and  eubeietente  go  to  the  making  up  of  9l  per- 
eeOf  why  may  not  the  way  of  tlieir  suboistenbe  be  aa  different  as  tbe  kmman  and 
Divine  natures  (one  fitute^  and  tl^he  other  ii^mte)  aic  confessed  to  be  i^  Though 
therefore  in  things  created  it  is  necessary  fin* one  siQgk  essence  to  subaist  inane 
single  person,  and  no  more ;  yet  this  does  not  at  all  prove  that  tbe  same  myst  be 
necessary  in  Mm,  whose  nature  is  wh<dly  diifercnt  from  icAerra,  and,  oohseqiientlj^ 
^may  difter  as  much  in  tlie  mamter  of  his  subsistence.  For  'tis  a  thing  ^^veeabie 
even  to  the  notions  of  bare  reason  to  imagine,  thai  the  dMoe  nature  has  a  way  of 
subsisting  very  di^renifrom  the  subsistence  of  any  created  bein^,  and  coAse* 
quently,  mav  have  one  and  tbe  same  nature  disused  mto  three  distinct  persona: 
but  Asw,  and  in  what  manner  Mm  is  effeeted{  How  one  substasno in  the  Deity  is 


*  A  late  If  arned  uithor  hai  given  w  thii  definition  of  «  dniU  berjMu  **■  TbeJt  itU  an  Isttlil- 
flvnt  agent,  haviny;  tfie  distinctive  characters  of  /,  thou,  ahd  ke,  and  not  divided  or  <fiadngiii«|ictf 
into  more  intelURent  agents,  capable  of  the  same  characters."  {^WaterUni^t  seeond  Defence^ 
and  diereapon  he  thas  argues  in  another  place,  *<  Oar  ideas  of  pc  rson  are  ptainly  taken  froai  oar 
conceptions  of  human  persons,  and  from  them  transferred  to  other  labjects.  thonsh  ther  do  nor 
vtrictly  answer  in  every  circamstance.  Properly  speaking,  ht  and  him,  are  no  more  applicable  to 
adirine  person,  duso  ifu  or  ^ber|"  Out  we  have  no  taird  way  of  denotinf  a  nrrson,  otnd  to,  of  the 
two,  we  choose  the  best«  and  cottom  fiunlliaritct  'tu^Bit  Serment «( l^dy  Meyer's  lacturtt^ 
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m  diis  senoe,  wlien  appHed  to  the  8911  and  Spirit*  To  support 
Ads  ofajectioft,  diey  produce  several  instances'  out  of  the  book 
of  Job,  and  some  other  parts  of  scripture,  where  things  acre  de- ' 
scribed  widi  personal  characters,  which  are  not  really  persons. 
Thus' Job  xxxix.  11,  12.  speaking  concerning  the  unicorn,  it  is 
eaid ;  fV^ik  thou  trust  Htm  7  Wilt  thou  leave  thy  labour  to  him? 
Wik  thou  believ9  him^  that  he  will  bring'  home  thy  seedy  and  ga- 
ther it  into  thy  bam  f  So  concerning  the  horse,  it  is  said,  aa^ 
though  he  acted  with  design,  as  an  intelligent  creature,  ver.  SI. 
ts?c.  JSe  goeth  on  t9  meet  the  armed  men  ;  he  mocketh  at  Jcar; 
neither  belterietH  he  that  it  is  Vie  sound  of  the  trumpet;  he  saith 
among  the  trumpets^  Ba^  ha!  And  concerning  the  eagle,  ver. 
SS.  She  d^elteth  in  the  rockn  And  concerning  the  leviadian, 
chsqi.  xli.  3.  C$^c.  Will  he  mtdbe  many  supplications  to  thee  f  Witt 
he  speak  sofi  words  unto  thee  f    Will  he  make  a  covenant  with 
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communicated  to  more,  and  becomes  theirs ;  how  of  one  and  the  same  e«Mfu», 
tfaer^  can  be  three  persons  mmevicaOy  dHferent ;  this  is  the  diffictdty^  and  what 
iBsd0  the  holjr  father  (writrnf^  upon  the  ailment)  confess,  **  That  the  mattery 
^  4if  the  Trinil^  is  iswiajiwa  and  inooQ^velieniiible,  b^ond  the  expres^n  of  words* 
^  Qt  reach  of  sense ;  that  It  bUnda  oor  tight,  and  exceeds  the  capacity  of  our  un- 
^  deratandiag:  I  understand  it  not,  says  be;  nevertheless  I  will  comfort  mvself  in 
*  thifl^  that  angels  are  ignorant  of  it,  nor  do  ages  apprehend  it ;  that  neither  the 
**  lyeelAes  enquired  afw  it,  nor  the  8mi  himself  has  thought  fit  to  declare  it.** 

The  bnly  vaUd  objection  (and  to  which  all  otiMsrs  are  rolucible}  against  these 
ptr99fuUitie99  so  oflen  occurring  in^scripture,  is  taken  from  the  lim^lM^of  the  di- 
vine nature,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  will  not  admit  of  any  dUtinctim.  But 
tiboagh  the  simplieitj^  of  Ood  esohides  all  nnxtm^t  le,tSk  composition  of  things 
hsUi'ogtmfm  in  die  Godhead,  (thae  being  nothing^  in  God  but  what  is  God)  yet, 
notwithatandinff  this,  there  may  be  a  distinction  of  hypwtatet  in  die  Godhead,  pnv 
vided  they  are  hommntouB,  and  of  the  same  nature.  Nay,  the  simplicity  of  the 
£lFiMe  nature^  if  ri^tly  considered,  is  so  far  from  e](clu(fing,  that  it  necessarily 
infen  a  distinetion  of  hfpotuue^  m  the  Godhead :  fer,  siaoe  the  simplicity  of  th^ 
Godhead  consists  ebaeay  in  this,  that  God  is  a  pure  eternal  Min^  free  from  the 
mixture  of  all  kind  of  matter  whatever;  an  etenud  Mind  ifiust  needs  have  in  it, 
ham  all  etrnnty,  a  noHan  tr  conception  ofitselfi  which  the  schools  call  verbum  men* 
Uif  vtae  can  it,,  at  sny  time,  be  conceived  without  it.  Now  this  wotd  cannot  be 
in  ^rod,  what  it  is  in  us,  a  trantisni  »oanMing  accident ;  f«  then  tB^  divine  nature 
would  brcorapoiindedof  niitf 09100  and  occidim^,  which  would  be  repugnant  to  its 
iimpikityf  and  thereibie  must  be  a  tubHontial  wMsttng  -mardy  and  though  not  divi- 
dftl,  yet  distinct  from  the  etenial  Mind,  firom  whence  it  proceeds.  This  is  no 
nfMf  mhHBtjf€ii  thv  odmoki  but  a  notion,  that*  rans  tfaroi^  all  the  Fathers  of 
the  'fint  aoes,  and  is  not  destitute  of  a  sufficient  foundation  in  scripture.  It  proves 
indeed  ody  two  Pfenons  in  the  Godhead,  not  a  Trinity  /  but  then  it  proves,  that  $ 
dUtinttian  ofperscms  in  die  Godhead  is  very  consistent  with  its  Hmplticity  s  nay» 
that  from  the  tttie  nature  of  the  simplicity  of  the  Godhead,  such  a  distinction  ne- 
cesaarily  follows ;  and  it  there  is  a  distinction  of  <wv,  there  may  be  of  tftm  r  and 
that  thm  is  of  /Arsr,  the  full  evidence  of  scripture  (as  I  have  already  shewn) 
idbimdantly  assures  us.**  Staciuiousb< 

fl 

*  It  has,  with  90«d  reason,  been  foppated  by  Ae  Catholick  wrltera,that  tked«siii;n  of  the  wont 
Ai)fPF  was  to  indni]tte>  that  the  retatloo  of  Father  and  Son  bears  Rome  reflctnbtonce  and  analo. 
ay  to  that  of  thMght,  vis.  that  'aa  thoocht  !•  co-roal  wUh  the  miod,  so  tUe  Son  is  coeval  witia ' 
ue  Fadier ;  and  that  ai  tbooght  Is  closely  anited  to*  proceeds  from,  and  yet  remains  in  the  mind* 
m  also  may  we  wnderstand  that  the  Son  is  in  thie  bascwi  of  the  Father,  proceeding  from  hlnif  ami 
yet  ne^'er  cuvtdcd  or  sepsraic,  hut  reauiolng  in  hJm  and  vritU  him.— IF'd^rr/an^'j  Serm<nu  at  La- 
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thee  f  He  esteemeth  iron  as  atraxv^  and  brass  a^  rotten  woodL 
Harts  are  counted  an  stubble ;  he  laugheth  at  the  shaking  of  the 
spear*  And  ver.  34.  He  beholdeth  ail  high  things;  he  is  a  king 
over  all  the  children  of  pride*  There  are  niany  other  personal 
characters  given  to  brute  creatures,  which  are  taken  in  a  meta- 
phorical sense ;  and  sometimes  they  are  applied  to  inanimate 
creatures.  Thus  Job  xxxviii.  28,  &€•  Hath  the  rain  a  father  ? 
and  who  hath  begotten  the  drops  of  dew  ?  Out  of  whose  vfomb 
came  the  ice  ?  and  the  hoary  frost  of  heaven^  who  hath  gendered 
it  ?  Canst  thou  bind  the  sweet  influences  of  Pleiades^  or  loose  the 
bands  of  Orion  ?  Canst  thou  bring  forth  Mozzaroth  in  his  sea-' 
son^  or  canst  thou  guide  Arcturus  with  his  sons  ?  By  which 
nothing  is  intended  but  the  signs  in  the  Zodiack,  or  some  of  the 
constellations,  together  with  tne  particular  stars  of  which  they 
consist ;  yet  these  are  described,  as  though  they  were  persons. 
S6  ver.  55.  Canst  thou  send  lightnings^  that  they  tnau  go^  and 
say  unto  thee^  here  we  are  ?  Again,  the  powers  and  fecuWes  of 
the  soul  of  man  have  sometimes  personal  characters  ascribed  to 
them.  Thus,  conscience  is  said  to  bear  witness^  Rom.  ix*  1. 
And  some  instances  may  be  'brought  from  scripture  of  a  per- 
son's speaking  to  himself;  yet  this  doth  not  connote  two  per- 
sons  in  man,  one  speaking,  and  the  other  spoken  to.  It  is  there- 
fore inferred  from  hence,  that  we  cannot  prove  the  personality 
of  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  from  those  personal  characters 
ascribed  to  them,  which  may  be  taken  in  a  metaphorical  sense, 
as  well  as  in  the  instances  but  now  mentioned. 

Answ.  In  answer  to  this  objection,  several  things  may  be 
considered. 

1.  Though  the  scripture  often  uses  figurative^  and  particu- 
larly metaphorical,  ways  of  speaking,  yet  Aese  may  be  easily 
distinguished  from  the  like  phrases  used  elsewhere,  concerning 
which' we  have  sufficient  gi-ound  to  conclude  that  they  are  to  be 
taken  in  a  proper  sense ;  therefore,  though  it  is  true  that  there 
are  personal  characters  given  to  things  which  are  not  persons, 
yet  we  are  not  to  conclude  from  hence,  that  whenever  the  same 
modes  of  speaking  are  used,  and  applied  to  those  who  are  capa- 
ble of  performing  personal  actions,  that  therefore  these  must  be 
taken  in  a  metaphorical  sense ;  which  is  a  known  exception 
from  the  common  idea  contained  in  the  same  words. 

2.  Most  of  those  passages  of  scripture,  where  personal  cha- 
racters are  attributed  to  things  which  are  not  persons,  in  a  me- 
taphorical sense,  are  in  the  poetical  books  thereof;  or  in  some 
particular  places,  where  there  is  a  peculiar  beautiful  mode  of 
speaking  taken  from  thence ;  will  it  therefore  follow,  that  these 
personal  characters  are  used  in  other  parts  of  scripture,  in  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  does  not  think  fit  to  express  himself  in  such  an 
elegancy  of  style  ?     Now  it  is  cert^n,  that  the  personal  charac* 
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ters  bef6re  mentioned  are  given  to  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost^ 
throughout  the  whole  scripture,  without  designing  to  use  a 
lofty,  figurative,  or  uncommon  way  of  speaking,  as  in  the  in<* 
stances  before  mentioned* 

3.  We  must  not  suppose  that  the  Holy  Ghost  uses  any  figu« 
rative  ways  of  speaking,  so  as  to  cast  a  veil  on  plain  truths,  or 
to  endanger  our  being  led  hereby  out  of  the  way,  as  we  should 
certainly  be,  if  so  many  hundred  places  of  scripture,  in  which 
these  personal  characters  are  applied  to  the  Son  and  Spirit, 
were  to  be  taken  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  without  any  intima- 

I  tion  given  in  the  context  that  they  are  so  to  be  understood*  And 
H  wiU  be  certainly  very  difficult  to  find  out  any  place  in  scrip-* 
ture,  that  may  serve  to  direct  us  in  our  application  of  these  cha- 
racters, viz*  when  they  are  to  be  taken  in  a  metaphorical  sense, 
when  applied  to  the  Persons  in  the  Godhead,  and  when  not. 

4.  Though  we  find  many  metaphors  in  scripture,  yet  we  ob** 
Qerve  that  the  most  important  truths  are  laid  down  in  the  plain^ 
est  manner ;  so  that  the  injudicious  and  unlearned  reader,  who 
understands  nothing  of  the  art  of  rhetoric,  or  criticism,  may 
be  instructed  thereby ;  at  least  they  are  not  universally  wra{4 
up  in  such  figurative  ways  of  speaking;  and  it  would  be  strange, 
ii  the  account  we  have  of  the  Personality  of  the  Son  and  Hdij^ 
Ghost,  which  is  a  doctrine  of  the  highest  importance,  and  sucn 
as  renders  them  distinct  objects  of  worship,  should  be  express- 
ed in  such  a  way,  as  that  we  should  be  at  the  greatest  uncer- 
tainty whether  they  are  persops  or  not* 

5.  If  these  personal  characters  are  not  metaphorical,  when 
applied  to  men  or  angels,  who  are  subjects  capable  of  having 

I         personality  attributed  to  them,'  why  should  they  be  reckoned 

metaphorical,  when  applied  to  the  Son  and  Spirit,  who,  though 

\        they  are  not  distinct  beings,  yet  they  have  a  divine  understand-^ 

ing  and  will,  and  therefore  are  not  rendered  incapable  of  having 

I         personality  ascribed  to  them,  as  signified  by  these  characters*    , 

I  6.  The  asserting  that  personal  characters  attributed  to  the 

I        Son  and  Spirit  are  always  to  be  understood  in  a  metaphorical 

I         sense,  would  give  equal  ground  to  conclude  that  they  are  to  be 

50  taken,  when  applied  to  the  Father ;  and  accordingly,  while 

we  militate  against  the  Personality  of  these,  we  should,  at  the 

same  time,  overthrow  his  Personaiity :  apd  while  we  deny  that 

there  are  three  Persons  in  the  Godhead,  we  should,  in  eflPect, 

suppose  that  there  are  no  Persons  in  the  Godhead,  any  other* 

wise  than  as  th^  Godhead,  which  is  common  to  the  Father,  Son, 

and  Spirit,  is  often  described  as  though  it  ^ere  a  Person ;  and 

if  ever  Personality  is  used  or  applied  in  a  metaphorical  sense, 

it  must  be  when  me  Godhead  is  described  as  though  ^t  we^je  a 

Person. 

7.  Though  some  personal  characters  are  occasionally  applied, 

Vox.  Iv.  K  k  - 


/ 
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m  a  metaphorical  sense,  to  thinga  that  are  not  persons,  yet  it  s$ 
not  usual  for  them  to  be  described  as  performing  personal 
works,  and  these  not  occasionally  hinted  at,  and  joined  with 
other  metaphorical  ways  of  speaking,  but  a  long  series  of  ac- 
tion referred  to,  and  variety  of  works  performed,  which  must 
certainly  be  taken  in  a  most  proper  ^sense.  Thus,  when  the  Sob 
«tnd  Spirit  are  set  fordi  in  scripture  as  performing  those  works, 
which  ard' expressive  of  their  personal  glory;  the  one  in  what 
respects  the  purchase  of  redemption ;  and  the  other  in  the  ap- 
plication thereof:  and  when  each  of  them  is  described  as  stand- 
mg  in  those  relations  to  men,  which  are  founded  in  the  per- 
formance of  these  works  for  them ;  certainly  this  miist  be  taken 
in  a  most  proper  sense ;  and  we  must  take  need,  lest,  while  we 
attempt  to  prove  that  the  Persons  in  the  Godhead  are  to  be  ta- 
ken in  a  figurative  sense,  we  do  riot  give  occasion  to  any  to  thmk 
that  the  great  benefits,  which  we  receive  from  them,  are  to  be 
understood  in  the  same  sense. 

We  shall  now  take  notice  of  some  other  personal  properties, 
whereby  the  Son  and  Spirit  are  distinguished  from  one  another, 
and  from  the  Father ;  particularly,  as  they  are  expressed  in  one 
of  the  answers  under  our  present  consideration ;  it  is  proper  to 
the  Father  to  beget  the  Son,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  expressed, 
to  be  unb^gotten ;  and  to  the  Son,  to  be  begotten  of  the  Fallicr ; 
,and  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  proceed  from  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  from  all  eternity.  This  is  certainly  one  o£  the  most  difi- 
cult  heads  of  divinity  that  can  be  insisted  on;  and  soflne  ha:re 
made  it  more  so,  by  their  attempting  to  explain  it.  I  have  some* 
times  thought  that  it  would  be  me  safest  and  most  eligiUe 
way,  to  pass  it  over,  as  a  doctrine  less  necessary  to  be  under- 
stood; but  since  there  are  sevend  scripture-expressions,  on 
which  it  is  founded,  which  we  ought  to  pay  the  createst  defer* 
encc  to,  niuch  more  than  to  those  explications  which  are  merely 
human ;  and  inasmuch  as  these  properties  plainly  prove  die 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  to  oe  distinct  Persons,  dMerelbre 
we  must  humbly  enquire  into  the  meaning  of  those  scriptvca^ 
wherein  they  are  contained  ;  and  so  to  speak  something  as  to 
what  is  generally  called  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son,  and 
the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  I  hope,  dnt>ug^  dSvine 
assistance,  we  shall  advance  no  doctrine  that  is  either  snbveraiTe 
of  our  faith  in  the  doctrine  of  the  TVinity,  which  we  are  en- 
deavouring to  maintain,  derogatory  to  the  essential  or  personal 
glory  >of  the  Father,  Son,  smd  Spirit,  or  altogether  contrary  to 
the  sense,  in  which  many  Christians,  who  are  itnacqnainted 
with  those  modes  of  speaking,  used  by  the  fadiers  and  school- 
men, understand  tliose  scriptures  upon  which  this  doetme  Is 
founded. 

And  here  we  shaD  give  a  Brief  account  of  what  we  appre- 
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lieiid  to  be  tile  commonly  received  sentiments  k^  divines,  whOf 
in  their  writings,  have  strenuously  maintained,  and  judiciously 
defended,  the  doctrine' of  the  Trmity,  concerning  the  eternal 
generation  of  the  Son,  and  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
wl|ich  I  shall  endeavour  to  do  with  the  greatest  deference  to 
ihoae  who  have  treated  of  these  subjects,  as  well  as  with  the 
greatest  impaj^tiality ^  and  shall  take  occasion  to  shew  how  far 
me  Ariaaa  conclude  that  we  give  up  the  cause  to  them,  and  yet 
bcyw  little  reason  they  have  to  insult  us  upon  this  head. 

(1.)  As  to  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son,  Jt  is  generally 
explained  in  diis  manner ;  the  Father  is  called,  by  son^e,  the 
Jbuatun  of  the  Godhead,  an  expression  taken  from  some  of  the 
&llierst  who  dfi;fended  the  Nicene  faith :  but  others  of  late,  ' 
hnve  rather  chose  to  call  the  Father  the  fountain  of  the  Trini* 
ty  ;  and  he  is  said  to  be  of  himself;  or  unbegotten ;  which  they 
my  down  as  his  distinct  Personal  character,  from  that  of  the 


On  the  other  hand,  the  Son,  as  to  his  Personality,  is  gene* 
taify  descxibed  as  being  from  the  Father,  and  many  chuse  to 
express  themselves  about  this  mystery  in  diese  terms ;  that  the 
Father  communicated  the  divine  essence  to  the  Son,  which  is 
the  most  common  mode  of  speaking,  though  others  think  it 
aafer  to  say,  that  he  communicated  uie  divine  PersonaliQr  to 
lum;  though  I  cannot  teU  which  is  least  exceptionable^ 

But  when  I  find  others  calling  it  the  Father's  giving  the  di* 
vine  essenee  to  the  Son^  dieir  mode  of  speaking  being  founded, 
at  diey  apprehend,  on  that  scripture,  John  v.  26.  'Js  the  Father 
haih  Mt  in  himfielf^  to  hath  he  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in 
Ahmeffy  I  cannot  but  think  it  an  unguarded  expression,  aiid  fo- 
reign to  the  design  of  the*  HcJy  Ghost  in  that  scripture,  as  will 
be  hereafter  considered.  The  Arians  are  ready  to  iusuU  us  upon 
siKh  modes  ^f  q^e^ddng^  and  suppose  that  we  conclude  that  the 
Son  receives  hi^  divine  perfections,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
God  equal  with  the  Fadier :  but,  however,  none  of  them,  who 
use  this  expression,  stq>pose  that  the  8on*s  Peity  is  founded  on 
the  arbitrary  will  of  the  Father ;  for  they  all  assert  that  the  di- 
vine nature  is  ^nnmunicated  necessarily,  and  from  al}  eternity, 
as  the  sua  communicates  its  rays  necessarily,  which  are  of  equal 
duration  widi  it ;  so  that  while  they  niake  use  of  a  wor^  which, 
according  to  its  most  known  acceptation,  seems  subversive  of 
the  truth,  they  happily,  for  truth's  sake,  explain  away  the  pro- 
per sense  ^reof ;  so  that  all  they  can  be  blamed  for  herein,  by 
the  adversaiy,  is  iifiproprie^  of  expression, 
.  Affain,  o^rs  speak  a  little  more  e:|ceptk>nably,  when,  ex- ' 
plaiiimg  the  eternal  generadon  of  the  Son,  they  say  that  the 
Father  produced  him :  but  this  idea  they  also  happily  explain 
msty  i  and  tl|e|refore  say  it  is  not  such  a  production,  where  the 


cause  produces  the  effect,  though  some  of  the  fathers,  who  liaV6 
been  in  the  Trinitarian  scheme,  have  unwarily  called  the  Pathef 
the  cause  of  the  Son ;  yet  our  modem  divines  seldom,  or  never. 
Use  that  expression,  or  if  they  speak  of  an  eternal  production^ 
they  suppose  it  vastly  differs  from  the  production  of  all  crea- 
tures, or  from  that  sense  in  which  the  Arians  suppose  the  Son 
to  be  produced  by  him ;  but  certainly  this  expression  had  bet^ 
ter  be  laid  aside,  lest  it  should  be  thought  that  we  conclude  the 
Son  not  equally  necessary,  and,  from  all  eternity,  co-eidstent 
with  the  Father,  which  our  divines,^  how  unwarily  soever  in 
other  respects  they  may  express  themselves,  are  very  far  from 
4enying« 

(24)  We  shall  iaow  proceed  to  consider  h6W  Sotne  divines 
express  themselves,  concerning  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  which  they  generally  do  in  this  manner,  as  though  th^ 
divine  essence  were  conmiunicated  by  the  Father  and  the  Son 
to  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  so  they  suppose  that  the  Holy  Ghost, 
at  least  as  he  is  a  divine  Person,  or  has  the  divine  tiature  com- 
municated to  him,  cannot  be  said  to  be,  any  more  than  the  Soit, 
of  himself,  but  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  from  whom  he 
proceeds,  or  receives,  as  some  express  it,  the  divine  nature,  and 
others  the  divine  personality*  / 

Others  speak  of  tlie  Spiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  they 
suppose  to  be  the  same  with  his  procession;  but  the  world  i^ 
much  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  they  mean  by  the  word  Sfi- 
ration  .*  it  seems  to  be;  a  mere  metaphorical  expression,  as  when 
they  call  him  the  breath  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and,  if  so, 
then  it  will  not  prove  his  proper  personality:  but  since  we  are 
pretty  much  in  the  dark  about  the  reason  of  this  mode  of  speak- 
mg,  It  would  be  much  better  to  lay  it  aside,  as  many  modein 
writers  have  done* 

As  to  the  manner  of  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  diere 
was,  about  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  a  very  Warm  dispute 
between  the  Greek  and  Latin  church ;  whether  the  Spirit  pro^ 
ceeded  from  the  Father  only,  or  from  the  Father  and  the  Son; 
and  the  controversy  arose  to  such  a  height,  that  they  charged 
one  another  with  heresy  and  schism,  when  neither  side  weli  un- 
derstood what  they  contended  about ;  and  if  they  had  agreed 
to  the  healing  expedient,  afterwards  proposed,  that  they  should 
mutually  acknowledge  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  from  the  Father 
by  the  Son,  the  matter  would  have  been  left  as  much  in  the  dark 
as  it  was  before. 

Some  speak  of  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  though 
he  was  produced  by  the  Father  and  the  Son,  as  the  Son,  as  was 
before  observed,  is  said,  in  his  eternal  generation,  to  have  been 
produced  by  the  Father ;  yet  they  suppose  that  neitht  r  of  them 
were  so  produced,  as  that  they  may  be  called  effects ;  and  they 
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tttta  it  the  production  of  a  person  in,  and  not  out  of,  the  divine 
essence,  for  that  would  be  to  give  away  the  cause  we  contend 
for:  but  which  way  soever  we  take  it,  it  contains  such  an  im* 
propriety  of  expression,  as  can  hardly  be  defended ;  and  it  is 
niQch  better  to  explain  away  the  proper  and  grammatical  sense 
of  words,  thah'to  corrupt  the  truth ;  however,  I  would  not  copy 
after  them  in  this  mode  of  speaking* 

Moreover,  some  have  pretended  to  determine  the  difference 
betvireen  the  eternal  generation  pf  the  Son  and  the  Spirit's  pro- 
cession ;  to  which  they  have,  with  modesty,  premised,  that  it  is 
not  to  be  explained ;  but,  as  far  as  they  enter  into  this  matter, 
they  suppose  that  they  differ  in  this ;  that  in  the  eternal  gene- 
lation  of  the  Son,  the  Father  communicated  the  divine  essence, 
6r,  at  least,  personality  to  him,  which  is  his  act  alone,  and  here- 
with he  communicated  a  property,  or  power,  to  him,  to  com- 
municate the  same  divine  essence  to  the  Holy  Ghost ;  whereas, 
when  the  Holy  Ghost  is  said  to  proceed  from  the  F,ather  and 
the  Son,  there  is  no  power  therewith  conveyed  to  him  to  com- 
municate  the  divine  essence  to  any  other,  as  a  fourth  person  in 
Ac  Godhead.  These  Aings  may  be  observed  in  the  writings 
of  those  who  treat  of  this  subject;  but  it  is  to  be  feared,  they 
enter  too  far  into  the  explication  of  this  unsearchable  mystery ; 
and  some  will  be  ready  to  conclude  that  they  attempt  to  be 
wise  above  what  is  written.  And, 

If  I  ncfay  be  allowed  to  give  my  sense  of  the  communication 
X)f  the  divine  essence,  thou^  it  will  probably  be  thought  that  I 
do  not  say  enough  concerning  it,  yet  I  hope  that,  in  other  re- 
spects, none  will  conclude  that  I  advance  any  thing  subversive 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  when  I  assert  that  the  divine  es- 
sence is  communicated,  not  by  the  Father  to  the  Son  and  Holy 
Ghost,  as  imparting  or  conveying  it  to  them  ;  but  take  the  word 
communicate  in  another  sense,  namely,  that,  all  the  perfections 
of  the  divine  nature  are  communicatted,  that  is,  equailv  attri- 
buted to,  or  predicated  of,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit ;  this 
sense  of  the  word  is  what  some  intend  when  they  say  the  hu- 
man nature  is  communicated  to  every  individual,  upon  which 
account  they  are  denominated  men ;  and,  as  the  word  is  used 
in  this  sense,  sometimes,  by  l(9gicians  and  schoolmen,  so  it  seems 
to  be  taken  inthe  same  sense,  in  Heb.  ii.  14.  where  the  Greek 
words,  T«  mu/M  Kuotwfiati  ^ac/huc  ui  iu/mJocj  which  We  render,  the  chil- 
dren were  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood,  might  be  rendered,  as 
in  the  vulgar  Latin  version,  Commtmtcaverwit  carni  &f  scmg^ini^ 
i-  e.  they  have  the  human  nature  communicated  to,  and  predi- 
cated of,  them,  or  they  are  truly  and  properly  men.  And  it  is 
m  this  sense  that  we  use  the  word,  when  we  say  that  the  dif- 
ferent properties  of  the  divine  and  human  nature  are  commu- 
mcated  to,  that  is,  predicated  of,  the  Person  of  Christ,  which  di- 
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Vines  gaierally  call  a  communicatioii  of  pr(q>ertiefl«  In  thit 
sense  I  would  be  understood,  whep  I  say  mat  the  divine  per- 
fections are  communicated  to,  or  predicated  of,  the  Father,  Son, 
and  £k)irit ;  and  this  all  who  niaintain  the  doctrine  of  &e  Trini^ 
ty  will  allow  of*  TThe  other  sense  of  communication,  viz*  im- 
porting,  conveying,  or  giving  the  divine  essence,  I  shall  be  very 
ready  to  fall  in  with,  when  the  apparent  difficidties,  which,  to 
me,  seem  to  lie  in  the  way  tbereoi^  some  o£  which  have  been 
ahready  considered,  are  removed* 

As  to  what  concerns  the  farther  explication  of  this  mysftery, 
we  may  observe,  that  the  more  nice  some  have  been  in  their 
speculations  about  it,  the  more  thev  have  seemed  bewildered  : 
tnus,  when  some  have  enquired  whether  the  eternal  generation 
is  one  single  act,  or  an  apt  continued;  or  whether,  when  it  is  sBtde, 
This  day  have  I  be^tten  thee^  the  meaning  is^  that  the  divine 
nature  was  communicated  at  once,  or  whether  it  is  perpetually 
communicating*'*  And  the  difficulties  that  attend  their  assert- 
ing either  the  one  or  the  other  of  them,  which  they,  who  en* 
quire  into  these  matters,  take  notice  of,  I  shall  entirely  pass 
over,  as  apprehending  that  this  doctrine  iVceives  no  advantage 
by  such  disquisitions* 

Neither  do  I  tliink  it  tends  much  to  our  edification  to  enquire, 
as  some  have  done,  whether,  in  the  eternal  generation,  the  Father 
is  considered  as  acting,  and  the  Son  as  him  on  whoiyi  the  action 
terminates,  as  the  subject  thereof;  which,  when  they  suppose 
it  does,  they  farther  enquire,  whedier,  in  this  respect,  he  is  said  ^ 
to  be  passive,  which  they  are  are  not  willing  to  assert*. 

And  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  another  nicety  of  inquiry, 
viz*  whether,  in  the  eternal  generation,  the  ,Son  is  consideted  as 
co-existent  with  the  Father,  or  as  having  the  divine  essence, 
<and  hereby  only  deriving  his'  Sonship  from  him,  from  all  eter-  • 
nity ;  or  whether  he  derives  both  his  Sonship  and  his  essence  ; 
the  fonner  of  which  is  the  most  generally  received  opinion. 
But  I  am  «not  desirous  to  enter  into  this  enquiry, 
without  first  determining  what  we  mean  by  Sonship. 

There  is  indeed  one  thing  that  mult  be  enquircdl  into,  and 
that  is,  whatever  be  the  expucation  given  of  the  eternal  gene- 
ration of  the  Son,  and  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  whether 
they  are  each  of  them  self-existent,  or,  as  some  call  it,«MMf  ^  and 
it  is  generally  determined,  that  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  have 
the  same  self-existent  divine  nature :  but  with  respect  to  their 
manner  of  having  it,  some  say  the  Son  has  his  divine  nature 
from  the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Fadier  and  Son ; 
or  that  the  Father  only  is  self-existent,  as  some  speak ;  or,  as 
most  others  say,  that  he  is  self«subsistent;  and  that  tfab  is  hb 

*  Somtt  «*•  t^ke  detSght  in  iatkemn^  tki$^  matHr^  bjfpr^endhig  U  expMn  k^ 
edS  the  firmer  a  rs  vw^  sUuis ;  the  Uater,  fltx^iia. 
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personal  property,  as  he  is  distinguished  from  the  Son  and  Ho-  ^ 
rjr  Ghost,  ^hom  they  conclude  not  to  be  self-subsistent,  but  thte' 
one  to  subsist  Irom  the  Father,  and  the  other  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son.  This  is  a  generally  received  opinion ;  notwithstand- 
ing I  must  confess  myself  to  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for  it :  so 
that  the  principal  thing,  in  which  .1  am  obliged,  till  I  recei'(^e 
farther  conviction,  to  d^er  from  many  others,  is,  whether  the 
Son  and  Spirit  have  a  communicated  or  derived  Personality  : 
this  many  assert,  but,  I  think,  without  sufficient  proof ;  for  I 
caiHiot  but  conclude  that  the  divine  Personality,  not  only  of  the 
Faither,  but  of  the  Son  and  Spirit,  is  as  much  mdependent,  and 
underived,  as  the  divine  essence. 

.Thus  we  have  considered  how  some  have  embarrassed  this 
doctrine,  by  being  too  nite  in  their  enquiries  about  it :  we  shall 
proceed  to  consider  how  others  have  done  prejudice  to  it,  by 
pretending  to  explain  it ;  and  when  they  make  use  of  simili- 
tildes  to  that  purpose,  have  rather  prejudiced  the  enemies  of 
this  doctrine  against  it,  than  given  any  conviction  to  them.  I 
•hall  only  mention  what  I  have  found  in  some  of  their  writings, 
whom,  in  other  respects,  I  camiot  but  exceedingly  value,  as  hay- 
ing deserved  well  of  the  cburch  of  Gqd,  in  defending  this  truth 
with  good  ^uccess,  yet,  when  they  take  this  method  td  expl«& 
this  doctrine,  to  say  the  best  of  it,  they  have  done  but  little  ser« 
vice  to  the  cause  which  they  have  maintained :  thus  we  fiitd 
them  expressing  themselves  to  this  purpose ;  as  the  soul  of  mai^ 
sometimes  reflects  on  itself^  and  considers  its  own  nature,  pow* 
em,  and  foculties,  or  when  it  is  conversant  about  itself,  as  its 
nbjtctf  this  produces  an  idea,  which  contains  the  moral  image 
of  itself,  ana  is  like  as  when  he  sees  his  face  in  a  glass,  and  tne** 
holds  the  image  of  hhnself ;  this,  say  they,  illustrates  the  eter- 
nal generation  of  the  Son,  as  God  beholdine  himself,  or  his  di* 
vhie  perfections,  beeetft  an  image  of  himself  or  has  an  eternal 
idea  of  his  own  perrections  in  his  mind^  which  is  called  his  in* 
temal  word,  as  opposed  to  the  word  spoken,  which  is  external ; 
fay  this  they  express  the  generation  ot  the  Son,  for  which  rea- 
son he  is  called,  in  Heb.  i.  3.  The  brightness  of  the  FutherU 
£^iory,  and  the  express  image  ofhisperstm^  as  the  wax  expresses 
the  character  or  mark  of  &e  seal  that  is  impressed  on  it.    . 

Again,  they  farther  add,  that  diere  is  a  mutual  love  betweto 
the  Father  and  the  Son^  which  brings  forth  a  third  Person^  or 
subsistence  in  the  Godhead,  to  wit,  me  Holy  Ghost ;  so  thst  a& 
there  is  in  the  divine  essence  an  infinite  understanding  reflecting 
on  itself,  whereby  it  begets,  a  Son,  as  was  before  observed,  and 
an  infinite  will,  which  leads  him  to  reflect  on  himself,  with  love 
and  delight,  as  tfae-chief  good,  whereby  he  brings  forth  a  third 
Person  in  the  Godhead,  to  wit,  the  noly  Ghost,  accordingly 
they  describe  this  divme  Peraon  at  being  ihe  yesuh  of  die  'mu- 
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tual  J9y  and  delight  that  there  is  between  the  Father  and  tiie 
Son  :  these  explications  many  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  ;  and 
we  humbly  conceive  it  would  be  much  better  to  let  them  alone^ 
and  confess  this  doctrine  to  be  an  inexplicable  mystery,  or  els^ 
some  other  way  may  be  found  out,  which  is  less  liable  to  these 
exceptions,  while  we  explain  those  scriptures,  which  speak  of 
the  generation  of  the  Son,  and  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

The  scriptures  generally  brought  in  defence  of  this  doctrine 
are  such  as  these. 

1.  To  prove  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son,  there  are  se» 
veral  scriptures  referred  to,  particularly  that  in  which  the  Fa- 
ther is  represented  as  speaking  to  him,  in  PsaL  ii.  7.  Thou  art 
my  Son;  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee  ;  that  is,  say  they,  I  have, 
in  my  eternal,  unsuccessive  duration,  communicated,  or  impart* 
ed,  me  divine  essence,  or,  at  least,  personality,  to  thee. 

Another  scripture  brought  to  this  purpose  is  that  in  Proy* 
viii.  22,  23,  25.  The  Lord  possessed  me^  speaking  of  hb  eternal 
Word,  or  Son,  in  the  beginning  of  his  rvay^  before  his  works  of 
old.  I  was  set  up  from  everlastiiig^from  the  beginningy  or  er>er 
^the  earth  was  >  before  the  mountains  were  settkd;  before  the 
hiUs  was  I  broi^ght  forth.  Where  they  suppose  that  God's  pos- 
sessing him,  which  is  certainly  to  be  taken  in  a  different  sense 
from  his  being  the  possessor  of  all  creatures,  is  to  1^  under* 
stood  of  his  being  God's  prpper  Son  by  nature ;  and  his  being 
jaaid  to  be  brought  forth,  they  suppose,  proves  his  eternal  gene* 
ration. 

Another  scripture  brought  to  the  same  purpose  is  that  in 
Micah  V.  2.  speaking  of  the  Son,  it  is  said,,  ffts  goings  forth 
have  been  of  oldyfrom  everlasting;  by  which  they  attempt  to 
prove  his  being  begotten  in  the  divine  essence  :  but  how  that 
can  be  called  his  going  forth,  I  do  not  well  understand. 

Moreover,  that  scripture  before  mentioned,  in  Heb.  i.  3. 
W^ho  being  the  brightness  of  his  glory  ^  and  the  express  image  of 
his  person.  And  another  parallel  scripture,  in  Col.  i.  l^T*  Who 
is  the  image  of  the  invisible  6ody  the  ftrst-born  of  every  creature  ; 
where,  by  first-bom,  they  understand,  that  he  was  begotten  be- 
fore all  worlds  :  the  divine  essence,  or,  at  least,  personUily,  be- 
ing communicated  to  him  from  eternity. 

.  Another  scripture,  which  we  before  referred  to,  brought  to 
prove  this  doctrine,  is  John  v.  26.  As  the  Father  hath  life  in 
hifnself  so  he  hath  given  to  the  Son  to  f\ave  Iffe  in  himself;  that 
is,  say  some,  as  the  Father  hath  all  divine  perfections  m  him- 
>(^  self  originally,  so  the  Son  hath  these  perfections,  by  communi- 
cation from  him ;  which  they  suppose  not  to  be  an  arbitrary, 
but  a  necessary,  donation. 

Again,  this  is  farther  proved,/rom  John  i.  1 7*  where  he  b 
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said  to  be  the  only  begotten  Son  of  the  Father.  And  vcr.  18. 
The  only  begotten  Son,  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father.  From 
the  fonuer  of  which  scriptures  they  prove  the  eternal  gciierar 
tbn  ot  the  Son ;  and  from  the  latter,  his  being  begotten  in  the 
divine  essence,  which  distinguishes  it  from  all  fiiiite  produc^ 
tions,  which  are  out  of  himscUV  ^ 

Moreover,  there  are  many  other  scriptures  that  speak  of  oui* 
Saviour  as  the  Son  of  God ;  and  particularly  in  Matth.  xvi. 
16.  he  is  called,  37ze  Son  of  the  living  God;  and  in  Rom.  viiit 
32.  his  own  Son,  ««^*«  «»*.  which  some  render,  his  proper  Sony 
diat  is,  not  only  his  Son,  who  has  the  ^ame  divine  nature  with 
with  himself,  bi^t  as  implying  also  the  n>anigier  of  its  communi- 
cation ;  and  in  Mat.  iii.  It.  he  is  called  his  beloved  Son. 

2*  We  shall  now  consider  the  scriptures  that  are  generally 
brooj^t  to  prove  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  sense 
before  explained.  Thus  he  is  said,  in  John  xv.  26.  to  be  sent 
by  the  Son  from  the  Father  ;  and  to  proceed  from  the  Father  ; 
where  they  suppose  that  this  proceeding  from  the  Father  sig- 
nifies tiie  communication  of  the  divine  essence,  or,  at  least,  his 
personality  ;  and  his  being  sent  by  the  Son,  implies,  that  this 
communication  is  from  him,  as  well  as  the  Father.  So  in  Galf 
iv,  6.  it  is  said,  God  hath  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  h'l^  Son  ;  and, 
in  John  xvi.  7.  our  Saviour  says,  I  will  send  him  unto  you^  and 
ven  14.  He  shall  receive  of  mine,  and  shall  shew  it  unto  you; 
these  scriptures,  if  not  brought  airectly  to  prove  this  doctrine, 
are,  notwithstanding,  supposed  sufficient  to  evince  the  truth 
thereof,  inasmuch  as  the  Son  could  not  send  him,  if  he  had  not 
proceeded  from  him ;  nor  coiild  he  have  received  that  which  he 
shews  to  his  people,  if  he  had  not,  from  all  eternity,  received 
his  divine  essence,  or  personality,  from  him. 
There  is  'another  scripture,  brought  by  some  very  valuable 
i'  divines,  to  prove  the  Spiratiou  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  so 
[  termed,  either  as  supposed  to  be  expressive  of  the  manner  of 
his  having  his  personality  as  a  Spirit,  or  else  it  is  taken  from 
^ose  words  of  scripture,  brought  to  prove  this  3piration,  John 
XX.  22.  in  which  our  Saviour  is  said  to  have  breathed  on  his 
disciples,  saying,  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost ;  which  external 
sign,  or  symbol,  used  in  the  act  of  conferi'ing  him  on  them  in 
time,  proves  his  procession  from  him  from^  etemit)' ;  as  a  tem- 
poral procession  supposes  an  eternal  one. 
These  are  die  scripture^  which  are  generally  brought  to  prov« 
i  this  doctrine.  But  we  shall  take  occasion  to  enquire,  whether 
[  there  may  not  be  another  sense  given  thereof,  which  is  less  lia- 
ble to  exception,  as  well  as  more  intelligible.  It  is  to  bo  owned,* 
that  they  contain  some  of  the  deep  tilings  of  God ;  and  therefore 
it  is  no  wonder,  if  they  are  reckoned  among  those  scriptures 
that  are  hard  to  be  understood  :  but  so  fgir  as  I  have  any  lights 
I  Vol.  I,  LI 
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cither  frdm  the  context  of  the  respective  scriptures,  or  the  ana- 
logy of  faith,  I  cannot  but  conclude  that  these,  and  all  others  of 
the  like  nature^  that  arc  brought  to  prove  the  eternal  generation, 
or  Sonship  of  Christ,,  respect  him  as  God-man,  Mediator;  (a) 
and  those  other  scriptures,  that  speak  of  the  procession  of  die 

a  "  In  the  Saviour's  exalted  relation  to  his  Father,  the  name  Son  of  God  comes 
chiefly  under  obaefvatioii.  It  is  known  that  in  tlie  sacred  word,  rational  creatupet 
UK  oUen  dignified  with  thfr  honorary  title  of  Sons  of  Ctvldren  of  God;  and  that 
in  various  i*espect8»  and  for  obvious  reasons.  But  certainly  that  name  in  Chntt 
signiiie^someihing  higher.  John  x.  35 — ^38.  He  is  not  only  a  Son  of  God,  but  the 
Son,  by  way  of  eminence  above  all  o  o^c :  So  that  he  is  by  tliis,  as  a  peculiar  and 
proper  denomination,  distinguished  from  otlier  subjects.  Wc  ktiow,  that  the  Son 
of  God  is  come.  1  John  v.  '20.  John  viii.  36. — He  is  God's  pnly-b^;otten  Son.  John 
i.  14,  la  iii.  16.  God's  own  Son.  Rom.  viii.  32.  «  To  which  of  the  anjgtls  said  ho 
at  any  time,  Thou  ai-t  my  Son,  tliis  day  have  I  begotten  thee  ?  Hcb.  i.  5.  When 
Christ  spoke  to  his  disciples  conceniing'  the  Father,  he  never  said,  ©wr /VrfAfty 
(as  he  had  taught  them  to  pray ;)  but  always  with  an  express  distinction  «y  P^ 
ther.  Luke  ii.  48,  49.  John  li.  16,  chiefly  John  xx.  17j— — From  tlie  prophetic  doc- 
trine, that  name  was  known  m  Isniel,  as  in  it^full  force  applicable  to  the  Messi* 
as ;  which  can  be  clearlv  cviiired  from  various  passages.  Mat.  xvi.  IS,  16.  xxvi.  63. 
Mark  iii,  11.  John  vi.  69.  xi.  27.  x.  36.  Amidst  all  tJie  confusion  of  their  apprehcn- 
siions,  they  found  so  much  emphasis  in  it,  that  the  acknowledgment  of  it ««  *• 
mong  them  a  gi-ound  of  adoratiqn^  Mat.  xiv.  33.  John  iJt.  35—38.  i  so  that  when 
Jesus,  with  the  distinction  and  appnjpriation  of  tlie  divine  works,  called  God  Hi 
Fathei^  they  thence  concluded,  which  the  Saviour  did  not  contradict, that  he  held 
Cod  for  Ills  own  Father,  and  thus  n)adft  iiimsell  equal  to  God.  John  v.  18.  x.  33*^ 
Indeed,  however  intimate  the  coimcxion  is  betwixt  being  twe  Messiis,  the  Chrirt, 
uid  being  the  Son  of  God,  this  last  *;j^:  fics  still  something  different,  something 
more  original.  For  Paul  prciclied  Clirist,  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God*.  In  the 
love  of  the  truth,  let  us  observe  tlie  divine  testimony,  he  did  not  bccmuc  the  Sflo 
of  God  by  or  after  his  coming  in  tlic  flesh,  by  or  after  the  execution  of  hisminis- 
\vj ;  but  herein  is  (ioi's  great  mercy  celebrated,  that  •*he  sent  him  who  was  hisr 
Son,  made  him  under  the  law;  and  delivered  him  up  for  us  all."  This  is  e%'ident, 
fn)m  a  variety  of  passages.  Gal.  iv.  4.  Bom.  viii.  32.  Heb.  v.  8. 1  John  iv.9, 10-  ^ 
is  phinly  suppos-^d  in  the  parable,  the  lord  of  the  vineyard  sent  to  the  husband- 
men many  servants,  some  of  wl^om  they  beat,  and  others  they  slew.  Having  there- 
fore yet  one  sou  who  was  dear  to  him^  Jie  sent  him  last  of  all  to  Ibcin,  sajingj 

"  they  will  surclv  revei-ence  my  son.  Mark  xii.  6.- In  his  supreme  cxceHciwe^ 

AS  the  Sou  of  Go^,  lies  the  reason  of  punishing  unbelief.  As  the-Son  of  God,  **  h« 
is  tlie  brightness  of  his  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his  person."  Heb.  i.  o.  O*^ 
the  self-same  account,  he  is,  according  to  the  language  of  men,  his  heir,  that  tf, 
Mas  a  natural  right  to  all  the  works  of  God,  especially  to  his  church  ♦  which  »« 
also  made  by  him,  in  communion  with  the  I'lither.  See  this  described  in  a  Wf^J 
strain  by  the  apostle,  Heb.  i.  1—3.  iii.  3^6.  CoLi.  15—17.  and  also  bv  Jesus  himseli. 

Mark  xii.  6>  7. ^"nioiigh,  theitfore,  a  further  theological  illustration  of  ChfisOa 

divine  sonsliip  should  best  be  pi-cctided  by  the  proof  of  his  true  Deitj',  yet  iti  Ihc 
meantime,  the  name  Son  of  (icxl,  as  ascfi  W  to  him,  points  us  not  only  to  his  <ils- 
tinguishcd  ek*vation  above  all  creatui-es,  which  Arius  aclaiowledged,  but  also  to 
his  unity  of  nature  wiUi  the  Failjer,-j  and  to  the  ground  of  liis  existence  in  the 
eternal  and  necessiu^  existence  of  the  Father."  WTsrxai-sB. 

.  •  Acts  ix.  20.  J  «e«  also  ch»p.  viii.  37.   In  boih  th^^c  placM.  however,  there  is  a  diffcrrrt  read- 
:iTR  ti!  thr  Orepk.    But  compare  .Trsus'  fir-Jt  ^rcu'-.it'on  before  Pilate,  that  he  ctIj!  !je  wa;  tiie 
ClirU».  (I.uke  xsUi.  2.)  will*  a  new  and  a  later,  th  a  he  made  kimselftlie  5bnof  God.  {kis»  »ia-j- 
t  Vuily  oftLiture  iiitft  the  Father.  Ip  ih.-  «Mii(ii,iJl  it  is  ePuality  of  Ws  natarc.  But apprehffi**- 
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Holy  Ghost)  respect  the  subserviency  of  his  acting  as  a  divine 
Person  to  the  Mediator's  glory,  in  applying  the  work  of  re* 
deiuption. 

And  here  we  shall  consider  these  scriptures  in  particular ; 
and  then  answer  some  objections  that  may  be  brought  against 
this  sense  thereof,  whereby,  I  hope,  it  will  appear,  tliat  we  as- 
sert nothing  but  what  tends  to  the  glory  of  the  Son  and  Spirit^ 
establisheth  the  doctrine  of  the  ever-blessed  Trinitj',  and  agrees 
with  the  commonly  received  faith,  so  far  as  it  is  founded  on 
scripture,  without  being  tenacious  of  those  modes  of  speaking, 
which  have  the  sanction  of  venerable  antiquity,  and  are  support^  . 
ed  by  the  reputation  of  those  who  have  used  tht^m  ;  though  it 
may  be,  those  scriptures  will  be  otherwise  understood  by  them, 
who  regard  explications  tliat  are  merely  human,  no  farther  than 
they  are  defensible. 

The  first  scripture  before  mentioned,  which  was  brought  to 
prove  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son,  was  PsaL  ii.  T.  Thou 
art  my  Soii^  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee*  This  cannot,  I  hum- 
bly conceive,  respect  the  communication  of  the  divine  nature^ 
or  personality  to  die  Son,  as  appears  from  the  words  immediate^ 
iy  foregoing,  in  which  it  is  said,  /  nnll  declare  the  decrecy  or 
what  I  had  before  decreed,  or  determined.  Far^be  it  from  us  to 
si^pose  that  the  divine  nature,  or  personality,  of  the  Son  wa9 
the  result  of  an  act  of  the  divine  will :  and,  indeed,  the  whol^ 
Psalm  plainly  speaks  of  Christ  as  Mediator ;  as  such  he  is  said^ 
ver.  6»  To  be  set  as  God^s  king^  on  his  holy  hill  ofSion^  and,  ai 
such,  he  is  said  to  intercede  with,  or  ask  of  God ;  and,  as  th^ 
result  hereof,  the  Father  is  said,  ver.  8»  to  give  him  the  heathen 
for  his  inheritance  y  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  his 
possession  ;  and  all  this  is  spoken  of  him,  as  a  farther  explica- 
tion of  those  words,  Thoti  art  my  Son^  this  dfw  have  I  begotten 
thee.  And  the  apostle,  in  Heb.  i.  5.  refers  to  this  scripture, 
when  speaking  of  him  as  Mediator,  and  as  havings  by  itiheritr 
ance^  obtained  a  more  epccetlent  name  than  the  angels  ;  which  he 
has  done,  as  he  is  constituted  heir  of  all  tilings :  and  he  subjoin^ 
that  promise,  /  -will  be  to  him  a  Father y  and  he  shall  be  to  ?ne  a 
Sony  that  is,  he  shall  perform  that  obedience  that  is  due  from 
him  as  a  Son;  and  I  will  give  unto  him  those  rewards,  which 
are  due  froin  a  Father,  who  has  committed  this  work  to  him, 
with  a  promise  of  the  conferring  those  revenues  of  Mediatoriat 
g^ory  on  him,  that  should  ensue  on  his  fulfilling  it.  Moreover, 
mis  scripture  is  referred  to,  by  the  apostle,  in  Acts  xiii.  32,  S3. 
when  he  says.  That  the  promisey  which  was  made  to  the  fathers^ 
Ood  hath  fulfilled  the  same  unto  their  children^  in  that  he  hath 
raised  up  Jesus  againy  as  it  is  -ufritten  in  the  second  P^ahjiy 
Thou  art  my  Sony  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee.  So  that  it  is 
plain  the  Psalmist  speaks  of  him  as  having  finished  his  lyoiV 
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Af  redemption,  af  which  time  he  was  raised  from  the  dead ;  afid 
then,  in  the  fullest  sense,  he  had  the  heathen  for  his  inheritance* 
And,  upon  this  account,  he  is  also  callea,  in  Rev*  i.  5*  Thejirut 
begotten  t^the  dead;  and^  in  Col;  i.  18»  The  Jirst-born  from  the 
dead. 

The  next  Scripture  brought  to  prove  the  eternal  generation  of 
flie  Son,  in  Prov,  viii.  22,  23,  25.  refers  to  Christ,  as  Media- 
tor ;  when  God  is  said  to  possess,  him  in  the  beginrung  of  his 
ivayy  the  meahing  is,  that  in  his  eternal  design  of  grace  relating 
to  the  redemption  of  man,  the  Father  possessed^  or  laid  claim 
to  him  as  his  Son,  or  servant,  appointed  in  the  human  nature, 
to  luring  about  thdt  great  work  ;  and  accbrdingly  it  feUowa,  / 
ivas  set  up  from  everlastings  that  is,  fore-ordained  of  God,  to 
be  the  Mediator  and  head  oi  his  elect :  and  this  agrees  verf 
well  with  what  tollows,  ver.  30,  dl«  /  was  daily  Has  delight^ 
that  is,  God  flie  Father  was  well  pleaded  with  hi  to,  when  forc- 
l^eeing  from  all  eternity  what  he  would  do  in  time,  to  secure 
the  gior}^  of  his  perfectioiis  in  tlie  redcinption  of  man,  as  God 
)>ublicly  testified  his  well-pleasedness  in  him,  when  he  was  ac- 
tually engaged  in  this  wbrk.  And  it  is  farther  added,  ThfU  he 
ivas  ahuays  rejoicing  before  him  ;  i^ejoiting  in  the  habitable  part 
of  his  earthy  cdid  his  delights  xvere  with  the  sons  of  men;  wnich 
signifies  the  grtat  pleasure  Christ  had,  in  his  eternal  fiDre-siglit 
^  what  he  would  do  for  the  sons  of  men,  whom  he  is  elsewhere 
daid  to  have  loved  imth  an  everlasting  love* 

The  next  scripture  is  in  Micah  v.  2.  where  speaking  of  the 
Son,  it  is  said.  Whose  goings  forth  have  been  ofold^from  tter- 
lasting.  For  the  understanding  of  which  scripture,  let  ua  c(H1- 
fiider,  that  God's  goings  are  sometimes  taken  in  scripture  for 
what  he  does,  whereby  he  renders  himself  the  object  of  Iris  pco^ 
pie's  astonishment  and  praise ;  these  are  his  Visible  goings. 
Thus,  Psal.  Ixvi.  24.  They  have  seen  thy  goings^  0  God,  isved 
the  goings  of  my  God^  my  King^  in  the  sanctitary  ;  thatis,  tfaey 
fehall  see  the  great  things  which  thou  wilt  do  tor  man,  in  the 
ivork  of  1-edemption  :  so  in  this  scripture,  the  sense  whereof  wc 
kre  considering,  we'  read  of  Christ's  goings  forth,  his  invistblcl 
goings,  as  \ve  may  call  thctn,  or  his  secret  purposes,  oT  desi^s 
of  griace,  relating  to  the  redemption  of  hip  people  :  His  goings 
forth  were  from  everlasting;  that  is,  he  didt,  from  eternity,  de- 
^gn  tp  save  them ;  the  outgoings  of  his  heart  were  towards 
them,  ahd,  ^  the  result  hereot^  he  catnc  into  the  world  accord- 
ing to  this  prediction,  and  was  bom  in  Bethlehem,  as  in  the 
foregoing  words. 

yht  next  scripture  is  in  Heb.  i.  3.  where  he  is  said  to  be  thi 
oHghtnesfi  of  hts^  that  is,  his  Father's  glory ^  and  the  express 
image  of  his  person.  By  the  former  expression,  I  humbly  con- 
^eivfe^  ii  meant,  that  the  glory  of  the  divine  perfections  shin^ 
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forth  most  illustriously  in  Christ,  our  great  Mediator,  as  the  a- 
postle  expresses  it  wise  when,  2  Cor.  iv«  6.  God  hath  shtned  in 
tur  hearts^  to  give  the  knowledge  of  his  glory  ^  in  the  face  of 
Jesus  Christ*  By  the  latter  expression,  in  which  Christ  is  call- 
ed the  express  image  qfhis  Person^  I  humbly  conceive,  is  meant^ 
that  though  his  divine  nature  be  the  same  with  the  Father's, 
yet  his  Personality  is  distinct ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  said  to  be 
the  same,  but  the  image  of  his  Father's  ;  and  it  also  proves  his 
proper  divine  Personality,  as  being,  in  all  respects,  like  that  of 
the  Father,  though  not  the  sann^ 

The  next  scripture  is  in  John  v«  26*  As  the  Father  hath  life 
in  himself  j  sb  hath  he  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself 
We  cannot  think  that  die  Father's  having  given  to  the  Son  t^ 
haoe  life  in  himself  implies  his  giving  him  the  divine  perfec* 
tioos,  for  the  propri0^  of  that  mode  of  speaking  cannot  be  de- 
fended consistently  with  his  proper  itnderived  Dbity.  But  I 
bombly  conceive  that  the  meaning  of  it  is  this ;  that  as  the  Fu-^ 
ther  hath  Rfe  in  himself  that  is,  as  he  has  eternal  life,  or  that 
fulness  of  grace  and*  glory,  which  his  people  are  to  be  made 
partakers  of,  at  his  own  disposal,  and  has  designed  ta  give  it^ 
m  bis  eternal  purpose  i  sb  hath  he  g^ven  to  the  Son,  as  Media- 
tor, to  have  lite  in  himself,  that  is,  that,  as  such,  he  should  be 
die  treasury  of  all  this  graces  and  that  he  should  have  life  in 
himself  to  dispense  to  them.  This  is  very  agreedble  to  his  cha- 
racter and  office,  as  Mediator,  and  with  what  follows,  ven  ^4. 
where  it  is  said;  Verih/^  verily^  I  say  unto  you^  he  that  heareth 
ifufword,  and  believeth  on  ^  him  that  sent  me^  hath  everlasting 
Me^  and  shall  not  came  into  condemnation^  but  is  passed  from 
death  unto  Hfe;  and  ven  27.  it  is  farther  added,  that  E(e,  to 
wit,  the  Father,  hath  given  him  authority  to  exeaite  judgment 
tiho^  becaztst  he  is  the  Son  of  man;  which  plainly  denotes,  that 
this  life,  which  he  has  received  from  the  Father,  is  that  eter- 
nal life,  which  he  is  impowered  or  commissioned  to  bestow  on 
his  people,  as  Mediator ;  this  he  has  in  himself,  and  accordingly 
he  IS  said,  John  i.  14.  to  he  full  of  grace  and  truth  ;  iand  Col* 
i*  19*  It  pleased  the  Father  that  in  him  should  all  fulness  dwelL 

The  next  thmg  to  be  considered,  is  the  sense  of  those  many 
scriptures,  in  which  our  Saviour  is  described  as  the  Son  ofGody 
or  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  or  his  only  begotten  Son^  or  his  own 
"OT proper  Son^  as  distinguished  from  all  others,  which,  I  hum- 
t)ly  conceive,  sets  forth  his  glory^  as  Mediator,  which  we  shall 
•adeavour  to  prove.  But,  to  prepare  our  way  for  the  prosecu* 
tion  of  this  argument,  as  well  as  to  prevent  any  misconstruction 
that  mig^t  give  prejudice  thereunto,  we  shall  take  leave  to  pre*- 
mise, 

1.  That  when  we  read  of  the  Son  of  God,  as  dependent  oA 
the  Fadier,  inferior  and  obiedient  to  him;  and  yet,  as  being 
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cqxiid  with  him>  ^d  having  th^  same  divine  nature,  we  cannot 
conceive  of  any  character  which  answers  to  all  theae  ideas  of 
_  sonship^  unless  th^t  of  a  Mediator.  If  yre  consider  the  proper** 
ties  of  sonship  among  men^  every  one  who  stands  iii  this  rela* 
tion  to  a  Father  is  dependent  on  him.  .  In  this  respect,  the 
father  is  the  cause  of  his  son,  and  it  is  not  like  other  produc- 
tions, for  no  effect  can,  properly  speaking,  be  called  a  son,  but 
that  which  hath  the  same  kind  of  nature  with  his  father ;  and 
the  relation  of  sonship  always  cpnnot^s  inferiority^  axid  an  obU^' 
gatxon  to  yield  obedience*  I  do  not  apply  this,  in  every  respect^ 
to  the  Unship, of  Christ,  which  xv>  similkude,  taken  from  mere 
'creatm^s,  can  sufficiendy  illustrate;  butius  character,  as  Me-> 
diator,  seems  to  answer  to  it,  more  than  any  thing  else  that  can 
Ee  said  of  him,  since  he  has,  as  such,  the  same  individual  na* 
ture  with  the  Father,  and  also  is  inJPeriorj^,  and  dependent  on 
him*  As  a  son,  among  men,  is  infeiior  to,  and  dependent.  on« 
-  his  father,  and,  as  the  prophet  speaks,  MaL  i.  6.  IIo7iour»^th  his 
father;  so  whatever  Christ  is,  as  Mediator, he  receives  it  from 
the  Father,  and,  in  all  that  he  does,  he  honoureth  hu. Father^ 
as  he  says,  John  viii*  49.  As  the  whole  work  of  redepaption  is 
referred  to  the  Father's  glory,  and.  the  commissicoi,  by  which 
he  acts  as  Medpajt^,  is  received  from  the  Father,  ao^  as  a  Son^ 
he  refers  all  the  glory  thereof  to  him. 

2.  This  account  of  Christ's  Sonship  does  not  take  away  any 
argument,  by  which  we  prove  his  I^ei^;  for  when  we  consider 
him  as  Mediator,  we  always  suppose  him  to  be  both  God  and 
man,  which  is  what  we  intend  when  we  speak  of  the  Person  c£ 
Christ  in  this  respect;  so  that,  as  God,  he  is  equal  with  the 
Father,  and  has  an  equ^  right  to  divine  adoraiuon*  This  be- 
longs to  him  as  much,  when  considered  as  Mediator,  as  it  can 
be  supposed  to  do,  if  we  consider  his  Sonship  in  any  other  re» 
epect.  ' 

3*  It  does  not  take  away  any  argum/^ot  to  prove  lus  distinct 
Personality  from  the  Father  and  Holy  Ghost,  or^  at  leasts  if  it 
sets  aside  that  ivhich  is  taken  from  the  dependence  of  .his"  Per- 
sonality on  the  Father,  as  received  from  him  by  cpmmunication, 
it  substitutes  another  in  the  room  of  it^  inasmuch  as  to  be  a  Me- 
diator is,  without  doubt,  a  personal  character;  and  because 
neither  the  Father,  nor  the  Holy  Ghost,  can  be  said  to  be  Me- 
diators, it  implies, ^that  his  Personality  is  distinct  from  theirs; 
likewise  his  actinfl"  as  Mediator  from  the  Fa&er;  and  the  Holy 
,  Spirit's  securing  the  glory  which  arises  to  him  from  hence,  apd 
applying  the  redemption  purchased  by  him,  is  a  farther  proof 
pf  this  distinction  of  the  Persons  in  the  Godhead* 

4.  Since  we  consider  the  Mediator  as  both  God  and  man,  in 
tone  Person,  we  do  not  supposie  that  this  character  respects  t\^i 
9f  his  two  natures,  considered  separately. 
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(1.)  Not  his  divine  nature.  Jt  is  true,  tibat  his  having  die 
same  nature  with  the  Fadier  might  be  reckoned,  by  some,  a 
character  of  Sonship,  as  it  contains  one  ingredient  in  the  cons^ 
mon  idea  that  we  have  among  men*  They,  as  sons,  are  said  to 
have  the  same  kind  of  nature  with  their  fathers ;  so  our  Saviour's 
having  the  same  individual  nature  with  the  Father  might  give 
occasion  to  some  to  denominate  him,  for  that  reason,  his  Son ; 
but  though  this  may  be  the  foundation  of  his  being  called  God's 
f  roper  Son^  mbc  vttlf  yet  this  is  not  his  distinguishing  character 
as  a  Son :  for  it  would  follow  from  hence,  that  the  Holy  Ghost, 
who  has  the  same  nature  with  the  Father,  would,  for  that  rea- 
son, be  called  his  Son,  which  is  contrary  to  the  scripture-account 
given  of  him,  as  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  Son* 

(2.)  This  character  of  Christ,  as  God-man,  Mediator,  does 
not  respect  his  human  nature,  considered  separately  from  his 
divine,  nor  any  of  diose  peculiar  honours  conferred  upon  it, 
beyond  what  any  mere  creatures  are  made  partakers  of. 

This  leads  us  to  consider  the  difference  between  this  notion 
of  hid  Sonship,  and  tliat  which  was  generally  assigned,  as  the 
reason  of  his  being  so  called,  by  the  Socinians ;  these  generally 
speak  of  Christ,  as  being  denominated  the  Son  of  God,  because 
cf  the  extraordinary  and  miraculous  conception,  or  formation, 
of  his  human  nature  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin ;  and  for  this 
ihey  refer  to  that  scripture  in  Luke  i.  35.  (a)   The  Holy  Ghost 

{a)  **  The  meAnin^  of  the  terms.  Son  of  Ood,  ontjf-hegoUen  Son  0/  Ood,  most 
teidtf  be  of  iraportance^  inaanmcb  as  tbe  belief  of  the  idea  signified  hy  them  wu 
Blade  a  leading  article  in  the  primitive  proiessioDs  of  faith.  Jolin  yi.69«  iii.  18.  XX. 
$1.  ActS'Xviii.  37'  1  John  iv.  15.  Whatever  disputes  have  arisen  of  late  among 
ehristians,  ttiere  seems  to  have  been  none  on  this  subject  in  the  times  of  the  apos- 
tlts.  Both  Jew  and  christians  appear  to  have  ag^reed  in  this :  the  onhr  question 
that  divided  them  was,  whether  Christ  was  the  Skon  of  God,  or  not  ?  It  there  had 
been  any  ambigaity  in  the  term,  it  would  have  been  very  unfit  to  express  the  first 
article  of  the  christian  faith. 

It  has  been  frequently  suggested,  that  the  ground  of  Christ's  sonship  is  given 
ta  in  Liike  i.  35,  and  is  no  other  than  his  miraculous  conception :  "ITte  Holg  Ghost 
ohaU  come  upon  thecy  and  the  power  of  the  Higheot  ohaU  orerthadow  thee  .*  therefore 
#2*0  that  holy  thing  which  shall  be  horn  ofiJiee,  ohall  be  caUed  the  Son  of  God 

It  is  true  that  our  Lord  was  miraculously  conceived  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
thftt  snch  a  conception  was  peculiar  to  him ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  by  this 
he  beeatne  the  Son,  or  onljf-begotten  Son  of  God  Nor  docs  the  passage  in  ques- 
tion  prove  any  such  thing.  It  has  been  thought  that  the  phrase  Son  of  Gody 
in  this  place,  is  used  in  a  peculiar  sense,  or  that  it  respects  the  ori^n  of 
itThrist's  himian  nature,  as  not  being  by  ordinary  genesatilsn  of  man,- but  by  the 
extraordinary  infiuenee  of  God ;  and  that  he  is  here  called  the  Son  of  God  ivt 
tbe  same  sense. as  Adam  is  so  called,  TLuke  iii.  38.)  as  being  produced  by  his 
immediate  power.  If  this  be  the  meaning  of  the  term  in  the  passage  in  qucs-- 
lion,  I  shoind  think  it  will  be  allowed  to  be  pecuHar,  and  therefore  that  no  gene- 
ral conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  it,  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  in  other  pas- 
sages. But  granting  that  the  sonship  of  Christ,  in  this  place,  is  to  be  imderstood 
in  the  same  sense  as  it  is  commonly  to  be  taken  in  the  new  testament,  still  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  miraculous  conception  b  the  origin  of  it.  It/nay  be  a  reason' 
fvrei»  why  Christ  is  called  the  Skm  of  <3od ;  but  not  why  he  if  so.  cKrist  is  caUe4 
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^hall  fome  upon  thee^  and  the  poy^fer  ^  the  highest  ^Hill  c^r% 
shadow  thet;  therefore  also  tliat  Holy  Things  which,  ahok^  h^ 
torn  of  tliecy  shall  be  called  the  Son  ofGo^L  The  s^naef  .in  which 
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tbe  Son  of  C>(kI  45  raised  fi*om  the  dead,  and  as  exalted  at  the  riffht  hazid  a'i  God. 
Acts  xiii.  33.  Heb.  1. 4,  5.  Did  he  then  become  tlie  Sua  of  God  b^  these  events? 
This  is  impossible ;  for  soiuihip  is  not  a  pix)gresSiVp  matter.  If  it  arose  frcHb  his 
fniraculous  conception,  it  could  not  for'tliat  reason  arise  froqn  his  resurrtctiflii, 
or  exaltation :  and  so  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  arose  from  his  resurrection,  or  eisl- 
^tion,  it  could  not  prpceed  from  his  miraculous  conception.  But  if  each  be  in- 
derstx)od  of  his  being  hereby  proved,  ackfundedgedf  or,  as  the  ^riptures  expf«Sf 
it,  declared  to  be  the  Son  oJ'Ood  with  power,  ail  is  easy  and  consisieut. 

"Whether  the  terms.  Son  of  God,  :ind  orUy-begoUen  Son  of  God,  be  not  expres- 
t^vt  of  his  divine  personality,  antecedent  to  all  consideration  of  his  being  oos- 
ceived  of  the  holy  Spirit,  in  the  wumb  of  tlie  Virgin,  let  the  felloving  tbi^ps  de- 
termine. 

/*irst:  The  gfory  of  the  only-beffoften  of  the  Father,  and  the  glory  of  the  Wor± 
are  used  as  convei'tible  terms,  as  being*  the  same :  but  the  latter  is  allowed  to  de? 
note  the  divine  pei*son  of  Christy  antecedent  to  iiis  being  made  flesh ;  the  save 
tlierefoi'e  must  be  ti-ue  of  the  former.  The  H'oi'd  rofu^  made  fieth^  and  ««  Meld 
his gUiy ;  tliut  is,  tJie  giory  of  the  Word,  the ^lavy  at  of  the' onUf-begotten  ^  l&e 
Fai/ieryfuU  of  grace  and  truth.  John  i.  14.  It  is  tnie,  it  was  by  the  Word  beinif 
tnadejiesh,  and  dweUJng  amongat  us,  that  his  glory  became  apparent  f  but  the  gie- 
ry  itself  was  that  oi*  the  eternal  Word,  and  this  is  tlie  same  as  thegkrj^  rfthe  snipr 
iegotten  of  the  Fatfter. 

Secondly :  The  Son  of  Gml  is  said  to  divcll  in  the  bowm  of  the  Ftttliehf  that  is^ 
he  is  intin\ately  acquainted  with  his  character  and  designs^  and  therefore  fit  te 
be  employed  in  making  them  known  to  men-  The  onkf-hi::gotten  Son,  -whtU  m  <A« 
iotom  of  the  Father,  he  hath  declared  hin^  John  i.  18.  If  this  be  appUec  to  bis  di- 
vine person,  or  that  eternal  life  which  vmt  -with  the  Father,  and  tooi  mantfeoted  !• 
UM,  1  John  i.  2.  it  is  natural  and  proper ;  it  assigns  his  omniscience  as  qiUiUfyinr 
kirn  for  makine  known  the  mind  of  God:  but  if  he  became  the  oqly<:b^goticii^ 
the  Father  by  liis  miraculous  conception,  or  \^y  any  other  means,  the  bemCjr  of 
the  passage  vanishes. 

"Airdb/ ;  God  is  frequently  s:ud  to  have  seat  his  Son  into  the  world :  John  viL 
17.  X.  36.  1  John  iv.  9, 10.  but  this  implies  that  he  was  his  Son  antecedent  to  hit 
];>eing  sent.  To  suppose  otherwise,  is  no  less  absurd  than  supposing  that  wkcn 
Christ  is  said  to  have  sent  forth  his  twelve  disciples,  they  wei^e  not  disciples*  hot 
in  consequence  of  his  sending  them,  or  of  some  preparation  pertaining  to 
piission. 

Fourthkf:  Christ  is  called  the  Son  of  God  antecedently  to  his  miracul(»is 
ception,  and  consequently  he  did  not  become  such  by  it. — In  thefithienji  i(f 
God  tent  forth  hit  Son,  made  of  a  looman,  made  under  the  Una,  t}\dt  he  migki  leJeem 
them  that  xoere  under  the  late — Gj>d  tent  hit  own  Sotu,  in  the  Hhenett  of  tiiifuljletk. 
Gal.  iv.  4  Rom.  viiL  3.— The  terms,  made  of  a  Toomun,  made  wuler  tlte  Hv,  nr%^  a 
parenthesis.  The  position  affirmed  is,  that  God  sent  Tvinh  ins  Son  to  redeem  the 
transgressors  of  the  law.  His  being  made  of  a  woman,  aiul  matle  under  tiic  law, 
or  covenant  of  works,  which  man  iiad  broken,  expressed  die  necess;iry  means  €oe 
the  accomplishment  of  this  great  end ;  which  means,  though  precedinrr  our  re- 
den^ption,  yet  ibilow  the  sonship  of  the  Eedeemer.  Theit;  is  equ;d  proof  that 
Christ  was  tlie  Son  of  Gpd  before  he  was  made  of  a  -wotmtn'f  as  uiat  he  was  th& 
JVord  hefove  he  was  made  feth.  The  phraseolog)  is  ihe  i^anie  in  the  one  case  as 
in  the  other.  If  it  be  alleged  that  Clirist  is  liere  called  tlic  Son  ot  God  on  accmmi 
of  his  being  made  of  a  woman,  I  answer.  If  so,  it  is  alsu  on  account  of  his  bcin^ 
^nade  wider  the  Urn^  wliich  is  too  absurd  to  admit  of  a  qucHiiOU. — Moreover:  T^ 
say  tliat  God  tent  hu  osvn  Son  in  the  Ukenett  of  thful JlesJi^  *s  equal  to  saying  tlmt 
liie  Son  of  God  assumed  human  nature:  he  must  therefore  have  betn  the  SonqT 
God  before  his  incarnation. 

Fifthliji :  Christ  is  called^  the  Son  of  God  antecedent  to  his  being  maiufetted  t^ 
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ihty  uadentatid  this  text,  i%,  that  Christ  is  called  the  Son  of 
God)  becftose  of  this  eactraordinary  event :  But  we  cannot  think 
&ai:  a  niiiaculoos  productioii  is  a  sufficient  foundatioA  to  sup« 
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the  -warkt  of  the  devil  .•  but  He  was  manifested  to  destroy  the  worlts  of  the 
derii  fav  taking  upon  him  humaft  nature ;  consequently,  he  waa  the  Son  of  God 
antecedent  to  the  human  nature  being  aasnined.  There  ia  equal  proof  from  the 
pfanunology  of  1  Mm  iii.  8.  that  he  was  the  Sm  of  God  antecedent  to  his  besia^ 
man^eeted  to  deetrotf  the  vwrke  tfthe  devil,  as  there  is  from  that  of  1  Tim.  ill  1^ 
that  he  was  Oed  antecedent  to  his  being  manifested  in  the  fie^  /  or  &om  1  John 
i  %  that  that  eternal Hfk^  tfhidkvaa  wth  the  Father^  was  suck  antecedent  U>  his 
being  mttn^eted  to  ««. 

Sixthfy.'  The  ordinance  of  baptfsra  is  commanded  to  be  adnunijrtered  in  the 
immt  of  the  Father^  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Jffoltf  Spirit.  Matt,  xxviii.  19.  The 
terms,  Father  and  Ifi^  Spirit,  will  be  allowed  to  denote  divine  persons ;  and  what 
good  reasons  can  be  given  for  another  idea  being  fixed  to  tlie  term  Son? 

Seoentk^  .*  The  proper  deity  of  Christ  precedes  his  ofiife  of  Mediator,  or  High 
Priest  of  our  profession,  and  renders  it  an  exercise  of  condctcension.  But  the  same 
ii  true  of  his  sonship :  He  ntaketh  the  Son  a  High  Prieet^^Tkottgh  he  loae  a  Son, 
yst  teamed  he  obedience,  Heb.  vii.  28»  v.  8.  His  being  the  Soa  of  God,  thereftie^' 
amounts  to  the  same  thing  as  his  being  a  divine  person. 

Highihiy :  It  is  the  proper  deity  of  Christ  which  gives  dignity  to  his  office  of 
Mediator :  but  this  dignity  is  ascribed  to  his  bemg  tne  Soti  of  Ood,  We  hade  a 
CHAT  High  JPrieat,  Jeouo,  the  Soir  ofQoiK  Heb.  iv.  14.  His  bemg  Ihe  Son  of  God, 
thexdbtt^  amounts  to  the  aame  thii^  as  his  being  a  divine  person, 

Laetbf  .*  It  Is  the  proper  deity  of  Clirist  which  givr«  efficacy  to  his  suiTeriDgs— 

,jBy  amsaur  he  purgeo  our  wu.  Heb.  i.  3.  But  this  elhcacy  is  ascribed  to  his  be- 

iar  the  Sen  of  God— 7%e  blood  of  Jeout  Chritt,  ms  Soiv,  ckanocth  ue  from  all  <m. 

1  John  i.  7.  His  being  the  Son  of  God  tberelbre  araotmts  to  the  same  thing  as  his 

b»jp  a  divine  person. 

l^se  who  attribute  Christ's  sonship  to  his  miraculous  conception,  (those  how- 
cter  to  whom  I  refer,)  are  nevertheless  constrained  to  allow  that  the  term  implies 
piQper  divini^.  Indeed  this  is  evident  fi^om  John  v.  18^  where  bis  saying  that 
Oodwat  hie  awn  Father  is  supposed  to  be  making  himoelf  equal  vith  Qod  But  if 
%  miraculous  conception  be  the  proper  foundation  of  his  sonship,  why  should  it 
tentain  suc^  an  implication }  A  holy  creature  might  be  produced  by  the  over- 
ikadowing  of  ther  Holy  Spint,  which  yet  should  be  merely  a  creature ;  i.  e.  he 
nMt,  on  tlii»  hypothesis,  profess  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  and  yet  be  so  for  from 
vuucing  himself  equid  with  God,  as  to  pretend  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  man. 

It  has  been  objected,  that  Christ,  when  called  the  Son  of  God,  is  commonly 
^oken  of  ae  engaged  in  the  work  of  mediation,  and  not  simply  as  a  divine  person 
nteoedcnt  to  it  I  aioswer ;  In  a  history  ot  the  rebcdlion  m  the  year  1745,  the  nane 
^of  his  Bond  Highness,  the  conunander  in  chief,  would  often  be  mentikmed  in  con-- 
imion  with  his  equipage  and  exploits  s  but  non*  would  infer  from  hence  that  he 
thereby  became  the  king's  son. 

It  is  further  objected,  that  sonsHip  implies  inferiori^,  and  therefore  caiuiot  be 
attributed  to  the  divine  person  of  Christ— But,  whatever  inforioritv  may  be  at- 
tached to  the  idea  of  Sonship,  it  is  not  an  infociority  of  nature,  which  is  the  point 
inquestion:  smd  if  any  regard  be  paid  to  the  Scriptures,  the  very  contrary  is 
true.  Christ's  claiming  to  be  the  Son  of  G6d  was  making hhnoelf,  not  inferior,  but 
<u  Gtd;  wequalvith  God. 

Once  more :  Sonship<it  is  said,  implies  poeteriority,  or  that  Christ,  as  a  Son, 
cooM  not  have  existed  till  after  the  Father.  To  attribute  no  other  divhiity  to 
luni  ^Mrefore,  than  what  is  denoted  ^  sonship,  is  attributing  none  to  him ;  as 
aothing  can  be  divine  which  is  notetemal.  But  if  this  reasoning  be  just,  it  wiU 
prove  that  the  divine  purposes  are  not  eternal,  or  that  there  was  once  a  point  in 
vhmtion,  in  which  God  was  without  thought,  purpose  or  design.  For  it  is  aa  true. 
»d  may  as  well  be  said,  that  God  must  exist  before  he  could  purpose,  as  that 
tbe  Fathermust  exist  before  he  bada  Son :  but  if  God  mutt  exist  before  he  cooH 
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port,  this  ch^tracter,  and  therefore  muat  conclude,  tliat  the  glorjr 
of  Chriat's  Sonship  is  infinitely  greater  than  what  arises  from 
thence :  therefore,  I  humbly  conceive  that,  this  scripture  is  to 
be  understood,  with  a  small  variation  of  the  translation,  in  this 
sense,  The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee,  &c«  because  that 
Holy  Thingy  which  shall  be  born  ofthee,  shall  be  called^  as  he 
really  is,  the  San  of  God:  that  is,  he  is  as  Mediator,  an  extra- 
ordinary Person  appointed  to  execute  a  glorious  office,  the  God- 
head and  the  n^anhood  being  to  be  united  together,  upon  which 
account  he  is  called  the  Son  of  God  :  and  therefore  it  is  ex- 
pedient that  the  formation  of  his  human  nature  should  be  in  an 
extraordinary  way,  to  wit,  by  the  power  of  the  Hply  Ghost. 

Again,  there  is  a  very  wide  difference  between  our  account 
of  Christ's  Sonship,  as  Mediator,  and  theirs,  as  taken  from  this 
scripture,  in  that  they  suppose  that  his  being  called  the  Son  of 
God,  refers  only  to  some  dignities  conferred  upon  him,  whom 
they  suppose  to  be  no  more  than  a  man.  This  is  infinitely  below 
the  glory,  which  we  ascribe  to  him,  as  Mediator,  since  their 
idea  of  him,  as  such,  hoiy  extraordinary  soever  his  conception 
was,  argues  him  to  be  no.  more  than  a  creature ;  but  ours,  as 
has  been  before  observed,  proves  him  a  divine  Person,  since 
we  never  speak  of  him,  as  Mediator,  without  including  both 
natures. 

Having  premised  these  things,  to  explain  our  sense  of  Christ's 

*  being  called  the  Son  of  God,  as  Mediator,  we  proceed  to  prove 
this  from  scripture.  And  here  we  are  not  under  a  necessity  of 
Atraiuing  the  sense  of  a  few  scriptures,  to  make  them  speak 
agreeably  to  this  notion  of  Christ's  Sonship  ;  but,  I  think,  we 
have  the  whole  scripture,  whenever  it  speaks  of  Christ,  as  the 
Son  of  God,  as  giving  countenance  to  this  plain  sense  thereof; 
80  that  I  cannot  find  one  place,  in  the  whole  New  Testament^ 
in  which  Christ  is  called  the  Son  of  God,  but  it  is,  with  suffi- 
cient evidence,  proved,  from  the  context,  that  it  is  applied  to 

,  him,  as  Mediator.  Here  we  shall  refer  to  several  scriptures, 
in  which  he  is  so  considered :  thus  that  scripture  before-men- 
tioned, in  Matth.  xvi.  16.  where  Peter  confesses.  Thou  art 
Christ,  the  Son  ofthelvoing  God;  in  which,  speaking  of  him  as 


purpose,  there  must  have  been  a  point  in  duration  in  which  he  existed  without 
'  puipoae,  thoufffaty  or  design ;  that  is,  in  which  he  waa  not  God!  Thd  truth  i«, 
the  whole  of  this  apparent  difficulty  arises  from  the  want  of  distbguiahing  be- 
tween the  order  of  nature  and  the  order  of  time.  In  the  order  of  nature,  the  sun 
must  have  existed  before  it  could  shine ;  but  in  the  order  of  time,  the  aun  aiKi  its 
rays  are  coeval :  k  never  existed  a  «nf|^le  instant  without  tiiem.  In  the  order  of 
nature,  God  muat  have  existed  before  he  could  purpose ;  but  in  the  order  of  time, 
or  duration,  he  never  existed  without  his  purpose :  for  a  God,  without  thought  or 
purpose,  were  no  God:  And  tlius  in  the  order  of  nature,  the  Father  mui»t  have 
existed  befiare  thejBon ;  but,  in  that  of  duration,  he  never  exiated  without  tlie  Son. 
The  father  and  the  Son  therefore  are  propedy  eternal."  ^ujuua. 
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•Christ,  or  the  Mediator,  that  is,  the  Person  who  was  invested 
in  the  office,  and  came  to  perform  the  work  of  a  Mediator,  he 
is,  in  this  respect,  the  Son  of  the  hving'  God ;  sa  when  the  high 
priest  asked  our  Saviour,  Matth.  xxvi.  63*  Art  thou  the  Chrisij    i 
the  Son  of  God  f  Ht^t  is,  art  thou  the  Messiah,  as  thou  art  sup- 
posed to  §eby  thy  followers  f  Our  Saviour,  in  ver.  64.  replied 
to  him.  Thou  hast  said^  that  h,  it  b  as  thou  hast  said ;  aiid  then 
lie  describes  himself  in  another  character,  by  which  he  is  often 
represented,  as  Mediator,  and  speaks  of  the  highest  degree  of 
his  Mediatorial  glory  to  which  ne  shall  be  advanced  at  his  se- 
cond coming,  ven  64.  NevertheksSy  I  say  unto  yoUj  Hereafter 
shall  ye  see  the  Son  of  man  sittings  on  the  right  hand  ofponver^ 
and  coming  in  the  clouds  ofheaven.     And,  doubtless,  the  centu- 
rion, and  they  who  were  with  him,  when  they  confessed  that 
he  tvas  the  Son  of  Gody  in  Matth.  xxvii.  54.  understood  by  it, 
that  he  was  the  Messiah,  or  the  Christ,  which  is  a  character  by 
which  he  was  most  known,  and  which  had  been  supported  by  so  ' 
many  miracles,  and  was  now  confirmed  by  this  miracle  of  the 
earthquake,  which  g&ve  him  this  conviction ;  also  in  Luke  iv.  41. 
when  th^  devils  arc  represented  as  crying  out.  Thou  art  Christy 
the  Son  ofGod^  it  follows,  that  they  knetv  that  he  ivas  Christy  ^ 
so  that  the  commoiily  received  notion  6f  our  Saviour's  Son- 
ship  was,  that  he  was  the  Christ.     And  in  John  xi.  3.  when     ' 
Jesus  S2cys  concerning  Lazarus,  that  his  sickness  was  not  unto 
deaihy  that  is,  not  such  as  that  he  should  continue  in  the  state  of 
the  dead,  but  for  the  glory  ofGod^  that  the  Son  of  God  might  be 
glorified  thereby ^  the  meaning  is,  that  he  might  give  a  proof  of 
Jiis  being  the  Christ,  by  raising  him  fron^  the  dead ;  therefore, 
when  he  speaks  to  Martha,  with  a  design  to  try  whether  she 
believed  he  could  raise  her  Ibrother  from  the  dead,  and  repre- 
sents himself  to  her  as  Ae  object  of  faith,  she  replies,  ver.  27, 
I  believe  ihat  thou  art  the  Christ  the  Son  of  God^  which  should 
come  into  the  world*  Again,  it  is  said,  in  Acts  ix.  20.  that  Saul^ 
when  converted,  preached  Christ  in  the  synagogues^  that  he  i* 
theSonofGody  that  is,  he  proved  him  to  be  dlie  Messiah;  and 
accordingly,  ver.  22.  when  he  was  establishing  the  same  doc- 
trine, it  is  said,  that  he  proved  that  he  was  the  very  Christ. 

Moreover,  our  Saviour  is  farther  described,  in  scripture,  as 
executing  some  of  his  mediatorial  offices,  or  as  having  received 
a  commission  to  exedibe  them  from  the  Father,  or  as  having) 
some  branches  of  mediatorial  glory  conferred  upon  him,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  is  called  the  Son  of  God,  which  gives  us 
ground  to  conclude,  that  this  is  the  import  of  his  ScMisUp*  Thus 
we  read,  Heb.  iv.  14,  that  we  have  a  ^eat  High  Priest  that  is  . 
passed  into  the  heavens^  Jesus^  the  Son  of  God;  and  in  John  i. 
29.  John  the  Baptist  gives  a  public  tesUmony  to  him,  as.  sub- 
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taininff  such  a  character,  which  belongs  to  him,  as  Mediator^ 
when  ne  says.  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  whiqh  tdk^h  away  the 
sim  of  the  worlds  and  afterwardsi,  referring  to  the  same  cha* 
vacter,  he  says,  ver.  34.  Isazv^  and  bare  record,  that  this  is  the 
Son  of  God;  and  at  another  time  he  gives  a  noble  testimony  to 
hin^,  as  God-man,  Mediator,  John  lii.  29,  Csfp*  when  he  caDs 
him.  The  Bridegroom  which  hath  the  bride^  that  is,  who  b  re- 
lated to,  and  has  a  propriety,  in  his  church,  and  that  he  testifies 
what  fte  has  seen  arid  heard,  and  that  it  is  he  wham  God  hath  sent^ 
who  speaks  the  words,  ofGod^for  God  giveth  not  the  Spirit  by 
measure  unto  htm;  and  then,  as  a  farther  explication  hereof^  he 
says,  ver.  35.  The  Father  loveth  the  Sony  and  hath  givsfscdt 
things  into  his  hand*  This  is,  in  e&ct,  the  same,  as  when  he  i^ 
callra  elsewhere,  his  beloved  Son;  and,  in  Heb«  iiL  6*  Christ  isr 
said  to  be  a  Son  over  his  own  house ^  whose  home  are  we;  which 
denotes  not  only  his  propriety  in  his  church,  but  his  being  di^ 
Head  thereof,  as  Mediator ;  and  the  apostle,  1  Thess.  i.  10* 
speaks  of  him,  as  the  Son  of  God,  whom  we  are  to  wait  for  from 
heaven;  whom  he  has  raised  from  the  dead,  even  jfesus^  which 
delivered  us  from  the.wraih  to  come;  and,  GaL  ii*  20.  he  speaks 
of  the  Son  of  God,  as  one  who  loved  hifB,  crndgtrve  Aims^for 
htm;  and  Col.  i*  13.  he  is  spoken  of  as  God^s  dear  Son^  and,  at 
the  same  time,  as  having  a  kingdom,  into  which  his  people  are 
translated;  and  in  the  following  verse^  aa  the  person  m  whom 
we  have  redemption^  through  his  bloody  who  is  the  image  of  the 
invisible  God,  the first'^orn  of  ei^ery  creature;  which  seems  ta 
be  taken  in  liie  sanie  sense  as  when  he  said,  Heb.  i.  2,  to  have 
been  appointed  Heir  of  all  things^  and  so  referring  to  him  as 
God-man,  Mediator. 

^  Moreover,  when  he  is  considered  as  a  Sop  related  to  his  Fa- 
ther ;  diis  s^peara,  from  tjhe  context,  to  be  adescription  of  him 
as  Mediator.  Thus,  John  xx.  IT.  he  says,  /  ascend  unto  msf 
Father^  and  your  Father  ;  to  my  God,  and  your  God;  tliat  is,  my 
Father  by  wnom  I  am  constituted  Mediator,  and  your  Father, 
namely,  the  God  who  loves  you  for  my  s^e :  he  is  first  my 
God,  as  he  has  honoured,  loved  and  glorified  me ;  and  then 
your  God,  as  he  is  reconciled  to  you  for  my  sake;  so  the  apos- 
tle says,  2  Cor.  i.  3.  Blessed  be  God,  even  the  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ ;  the  Father  ofmerctfs^  and  the  Gbd  of  all  comfort* 

Object*  1.  In  these  scriptures,  and  odjpr^  of  ^^  ii^^  nature, 
there  are  two  ideas  ccAitamed ;  namely,  one  of  out  Saviour,  as 
the  Son  of  God,  by  eternal  generation ;  the  other  of  him,  as 
Mediator ;  whereas  we  suppose  that  one  contains  only  an  ex- 
plicaticm  of  the  other.^ 

Anew*  If  Christ^s  Sonship,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  ia  goie- 
laUy  explained,  were  sufficiently  proved  from  other  scriptures. 


/ 
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wUch  take  no  notice  of  his  mediatorial  character,  or  works,  or 
could  be  accounted  for,,  withput  being  liable  to  the  difficulties 
before^mentioned,  and  if  his  character,  as  Mediator,  did  not 
contain  in  it  an  idea  of  Personality,  the  objection  would  have 
more  weight  than  o&erwise  it  seems  to  have. 

ObjecU  2»  It  is  said,  Gal*  iv*  4*  God  sent  forth  hisSoriy  made 
of  a  woman^  made  under  the  law;  therefoi^  he  was  the  Soil  of 
God  before  he  was  sent  into  the  world,  when  made  of  a  woman, 
and  under  the  law,  that  is,  his  Son  by  eternal  generation. 
Antw*  The  answer  I  would  give  to  this-  objection  is, 
1.  It  is  not  neceesary  to  suppose  that  Christ  had  the  charac- 
ter ofa  Son  bef(»«  he  was  seat,  though  he  had  that  of  a  divine 
Person ;  since  the  words  may,  without  any  strain,  or  force, 
imon  the  sense  thereof,  be  understood  thus;  when  the  fulness 
ot  time  was  come,  in  which  the  Messiah  was  expected,  God 
aent  him  forth,  or  sent  him  into  the  world,  with  ttie  character 
of  a  Son,  at  which  time  he  was  made  of  a  woman,  made  under 
die  law ;  the  end  whereof  was,  that  he  might  ^deem  them  that 
Were  under  the  law. 

2m  If  we  suppose  Christ  had  the  character  of  a^n  before  he 
^PBS  sent  into  the  world,  it  will  not  overdirow  our  ailment : 
since  he  was,  by  the  Father's  designation,  an  eternal  Mediator,. 
and,  in  this  respect,  God's  eternal  S(^ ;  and  therefore,  he  who 
before  was  so  bv  virtue  of  the  eternal  decree,  is  now  actually 
sooty  that  he  might  be,  and  do,  what  he  was  from  all  eternity' 
designed  to  be,  and  do :  he  was  set  up  from  everlasting,  or 
immniled  to  be  the  Son  of  God;  and  now  he  is  sent  to  perform 
the  woric  which  this  character  implies  in  it. 

Object*  3.  It  is  farther  objected,  that  his  Sonship  is  distinct 
from  his  being  Mediator,  inasmuch  as  it  is  said,  Heb.  v.  8. 
Though  he  were  a  SoUj  yet  learned  he  obeeSence  bu  the  things 
zvhich  he  suffered*  Now  it  cannot,  in  propriety  ox  speech,  be 
said,  thou^  he  were  Mediator,  yet  he  Teamed  obedience, 
ai^oe  he  was  under  an  obligation  to  obey,  and  suffer  as  Medi- 
ator ;  therefore  the  meaning  must  be,  though  he  were  a  Son 
by  eternal  generation,  yet  he  condescended  to  put  himself  into 
such  a  capaci^,'  as  that  he  was  obliged  to  obey,  and  stiiler,  as 
Mediator* 

An^*  The  stress  of  tiie  objection  lies  in  the  word  which  we 
Pender  though^  iluw^  m^  Uc  which  may  be  rendered,  with  a 
small  variation,  though  being  a  Son^  he  learned  obedience  by 
the  .things  he  suffered;  but  being  made  perfect,  viz.  after  his 
sufferings,  he  became  the  author  of  eternal  salvation,  unto  all 
them  tluit  obey  him ;  and  then  it  takes  away  the  force  of  the 
obiectioa*  Howeyer,  I  see  no  absurdity  if  it  be  rendered,  as 
It  is  in  the  vtdgar  Latin  verBion)  And,  indeed,  being  a  Son,  he 
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learned  obedience  *,  and  then  it  proves  the  argument  we  arc* 
endeavouring  to  defend,  y.  d.  it  is  agreeable  to  the  character  , 
of  a  son  to  learn  ol^edience  ;  it  was  with  this  view  that  it  was 
conferred  upon  him,  and  in  performing  obedience,  and  suf- 
fering as  Mediator,  and  thereby  securing  the  gloiy  of  the  di- 
vine perfections  in  bringing  about  the  work  of  our  redemption, 
he  acted  in  pursuance  of  that  character.  ^ 

Object.  1.  It  will  be  farther  objected,  that  what  we  have  said 
concerning  the  Sonship  of  Christ,  as  referred  to  his  being 
M'e'diator,  has  some  consequences  attending  it,  which  seem 
derogatory  to  his  Person;  particularly,  it  will  follow  &om 
hence,  that  had  not  man  fallen,  and  stood  in  need  of  a  Media- 
tor, our  Saviour  would  not  have  had  that  character,  and  thei?e- 
fore  never  have  been  described  as  the  Son  of  God,  or  wor- 
shipped as  such.  And  our  first  parents,  while  in  the  state  of 
innocency,  knowing  nothing  of  a  Mediator,  knew  nothing  of 
the  Sonship  of  Christ,  and  therefore  could  not  give  him  the 
glory,  which  is  the  result  thereof.  Moreover,  as  God  might 
have  prevented  the  fall  of  man,  or,  when  fallen,  he  might  have 
refused  to  have  recovered  him  by  a  Mediator ;  so  our  Saviour 
might  not  have  been  the  Son  of  God,  that  is,  according  to  the 
foregoing  explication  thereof,  a  Mediator  between  God  and 
man. 

Answ.  This  objection  may  be  very  easily  answered,  and  the 
charge,  of  Christ's  mediatorial  Sonship  being  derogatory  to  his 
glory,  removed ;  which  that  we  may  do,  let  it  be  considered, 

1.  That  we  allow,  that  had  not  man  fallen,  our  Saviour 
would  not  have  been  a  Mediator  between  God  and  man;  and 
the  commonly  received  notion  is  true,  that  his  being  a  Media- 
tor is,  by  divine  ordination  and  appointment,  according  to  the ' 
tenor  of  several  scriptures  relating  thereimto;  and  I  see  na  ab- 
surdity in  asserting,  that  his  character,  as  the  Son  of  God,  or 
Mediator,  is  equally  the  result  of  the  divine  will,  or  decree- 
But  this  I  hope,  if  duly  considered,  will  not  contain  the  least 
diminution  of  his  glory,  when  we  fardier  assert, 

2.  That  though  our  Saviour  had  not  sustained  this  character 
if  man  had  not  fallen,  or  if  God  had  not  designed  to  bring 
about  the  work  of  redemption  by  him,  yet  he  would  have  been 
no  less  a  distinct  Person  in  the  Godhead,  and,  as  such,  would 
have  had  a  right  to  divine  glory.  This  appears  firom  what 
hath  been  before  said,  concerning  his  personality  bein^  equaB)' 

•  K*i  iry  is  used  six  times  in  the  Al'w  Testament  f  to  Irwo  or  three  qftohick  placet 
it  might  be  rendered,  Toithout  detuating  from  the  sense  of  the  respecUbe  texts,  Ife 
quidem,  as  -well  as  quamvls;  and  I  see  no  reason  -mhy  the  encUHc  partide  m^  Be- 
ing added  to  luu,  should  al-aays,  -without  exception^  alter  the  sense  thereof^  a»Q  ma^ 
than  -when  it  is  joined  to  ok,  mc,  or  u.  ^nd  whereas  /render  »«^  in  ver.  9*  But, 
instead  o/ And,  that  may  be  justified  by  several  scriptures,  •where  it  is  so  rertHeredi 
OS  L^ths  v^.  3$.  Mauh.  xii,  39.  Acts  x.  28.  1  Cor,  ni.  12. 
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necessary  with  his  Deit^,  which,  if  it  be  not  communicated  to 
himy  certainly  it  has  not  the  least  appearance. of  being  the  re- 
sult of  the  divine  will ;  and,  indeed,  his  divine  personality  is 
the  only  foundation  of  his  right  to  be  adored,  and  not  his  being 
invested  in  an  office,  which  only  draws  forth,  or  occasions  pur 
adoradon*  When  we  speak  of  Christ's  being  adored,  as  Me- 
diator, it  is  his  divine  personality,  which  is  included  in  that 
character,  that  renders  him  the  object  of  adoratiop,  and  not 
his  taking  the  human  nature,  or  bemg,  or  doing,  what  he  was, 
or  did,  by  divine  appointment ;  and  I  question  whether  they, 
who  assert  that  he  had  the  divine  nature,  or  personality,  com- 
municated to  him,  will  lay  the  stress  of  his  right  to  divine 
sdoration,  on  its  being  communicated,  but  on  his  having  it, 
abstracting  from  his  manner  of  having  it ;  so  when  we  speak 
of  Christ  as  Mediator,  it  is  his  having  the  divine  g^ory,  or 
rsonality,  which  is  included  in  that  character,  that  renders 
im  the  object  of  adoration ;  therefore,  if  man  had  not  fallen, 
and  Christ  had  not  been  Mediator,  he  would  have  had  a  right 
to  divine  glorj%  as  a  Person  in  the  Godhead.  And  I  doubt 
not  but  that  our  first  parents,  before  they  fell,  had  an  intima- 
tion hereof,  and  adored  him  as  such ;  so  that  if  Christ  had  not 
been  Mediator,  it  would  only  follow  from  thence,  that  he 
would  not  have  had  the  character  of  a  Son,  but  he  would,  not- 
withstanding, have  had  the  glory  of  a  divine  Person;  for 
though  his  sonship  be  the  result  of  the  divine  will,  his  person- 
alitj'lis  not  so*  (a) 
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(a)  Dr.  lUdgley  di^era  from  the  most  of  his  brethren  on  the  Sonship  of  Chriftt 
-  as  Mediator.    The  following  Aotei  and  the  two  preceding,  represent,  it  ia  pre- 

aumedy  the  orthodox  doctrine  on  this  important  head. 
**  The  Redeemer  Is  the  Son  of  God,  in  a  peculiar  and  appropriated  sense,  and 
i  bj  which  he  is  distinguished  from  erety  other  person  in  the  universe.    He  is 

I  unat^Qsr^  caUed  itiejirgt  begotten,  or  first  born  son  of  God :  his  mily  begotten  mmg 

\  hit  nm  MM/  and  eminently  The  San^  and  The  Son  of  the  Father,    His  dear  Son  ; 

r  €V,  as  it  is  in  the  original,  The  San  ofhii  love  /  His  beloved  Son,  in  tofutm  he  i» 

[  wffpleiued.    "  For  he  received  from  God  the  Fatlier,  honour  and  glory,  when 

j  tbere  came  such  a  voice  to  him  from  the  excellent  gloiT,  1'his  is  my  beloved 

Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased.  2  Pet  L  17.  He  is  '^  The  only  begotten  Son, 
wAicA  M  in  the  boaom  of  the  Fathei\^  John  i.  18.  Who  only  knows  the  Father; 
and  none  does  or  can  reveal  and  make  him  known  but  the  Son.  Matt.  xi.  27.  John 
L  18.  He  being  the  brightness  of  his  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his  per- 
son;  he  that  hath  seen  the  Son,  hath  seen  the  Father,  John  xiv.  9.  Heb.  i.  3. 
Which  epithets  and  declarations  distinguish  him  from  all  other  sons  \  as  much 
j  as  his  Father  is  distinguislied  from  all  other  fathers,    ^e  is  mentioned  as  the 

\  Sod  of  God  above  an  hmdred  timet  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  til\y  times  by 

the  apostle  John.    And  the  Fatlier  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son,  is  mentioned  above 
^  ^ve  kindred  and  tatenty  ftmea,'  and  more  than  one  himdred  and  thirty  times  in 

^  the  gospel  and  epistles  of  St.  John.    Jesus  Christ  often  makes  uae  of  the  epi- 

thets. The  father,  My  Father^  &c.  This  character  is  i-epresented  as  essential 
to  the  Redeemer  and  peculiar  to  him,  and  is  an  essential  article  of  the  christian 
fitith.  This  confession  Peter  made  as  the  common  faith  of  the  disciples  of  Chrii^t. 
**  We  believe,  and  arc  smre  that  thou  art  that  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,^ 
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Hairmg  enquired  faito  ihe  sense  of  those  scriptures  which 
treat  of  die  Sonship  of  Christ,  we  shall  next  consider  those 
that  are  generally  brought  to  prove  die-  procession  of  die  HJtif 


tf^m 


John  vi.  69.  Matt.  xrL  16.  This  was  the  Bunuch^s  faith,  required  in  order  to 
his  beiii^  b:^tized.  **  I  bebeve  that  Jesus  Christ  i9  the  San  of  Go^  And  he 
who  believes  with  all  his  heart,  that  Jeses  Christ  ii  the  Son  of  God»  hatli  the 
6on,  and  with  him  eternal  life.  When  Peter  made  this  eonfession*  "  Thou  art 
Christ,  theSonoftheliTin|^G6d,'*  Ghristsaid  tohim,  <^  Blessed  art  thou ;  for 
flesh  and  Uood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but  my  Father  which  is  in  hea- 
ven." Matt  xvi.  16, 17.  ^  Hi  that  helicfeth  on  the  Son,  hath  everiaating  life, 
and  he  that  believeth  not  the  Sen,  ahall  not  see  life.*^  John  iiit  36^  And  Mui 
says,  f  **  Wliosoever  shall  confess  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  God  dwei- 
leth  ii^  him,  and  he  in  God.  Who  is  he  that  overcometh  the  world,  but  he  that 
believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God!  He^diatyhaththeSon,  hathlife;  andfae 
tliat  hath  not  the  Son  of  God,  hath  not  life.  These  thJBgsha9«  I  written  uahi 
you  thai  Mieve  on  the  name  of  the  Son  ^  God.-  that  ye  may  knowye  have  etenisl 
life,  and  Uiat  ye  may  believe  on  the  name  of  the  Son  ofOod^  1  John  iv.  15.  ▼.  5, 
12  13. 

it  mint  be  fkrther  observed,  that  thia  title,  theStonofGod,  isthe^Aesf  if- 
He  tlut  is  given  to  the  Redeemer,  and  denotes  his  divinity,  or  that  he  is  himelf 
Qod,  and  therefore  equal  with  the  Father,  if  his  divinity  be  any  whoe  express- 
ed in  the  Bible  i  and  that  it  is  there  abundantly  declared,  we  hiave  before  shew- 
ed. He  styles  himself,-  and  is  called  The  Son  of  Man,  more  than  ^h^  Hmee  In 
the  New  Testament,  by  which  epithet  his  humanity  is  moie  especially  denoted^ 
but  iiot  excluding  his  divinity.  And,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  called  the  Son  of 
Ged,  morepartLcul2irl]jr  to  express  his  infiiiifply  superior  character,  his  divinitjf 
or  godhead.  In  this  view,  let  the  tbUowing  passages  be  considered.  When  the 
angel,  who  declared  to  the  virgin  Mary  that  she  should  be  the  mother  of  the  Mes- 
sijui,  expressed  to  her  the  greatness  of  this  her  Son^  he  does  it  by  saying  that 
he  shgrnld  he  called  the  Son  of  the  ffi^heat,  the' Son  of  God.  **  He  shall  oe  great, 
and  sbail  be  calle<l  the  Son  of  the  Hi^est.  Therefore  abo  that  holy  diingwhieh' 
shall  be  bom  of  thee,  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God."  Luke  i.  32»  35l  If  this 
were  not  his  greatest,  his  highest  title  and  character,  he  most  cMainfy  would 
have  given  him  a  hi^ier,  and  one  that  did  fully  express  divinity.  This,  dieK- 
fore,  did  express  it  in  the  foUest  and  strongest  manner.  And  no  one,  who  be- 
lieves in  the  divinity  of  Clffist,  can,  consistently,  have  any  doubt  of  it.  And 
when  the  Father  gives  him  the  highest  encomium,  and  recommends  him  to  men. 
as  worthy  of  their  highest  regards,  implicit  obedience,  and  unlimited  tmst  awl 
confidence,  $aid  commnnds  them  thus  to  regard,  love,  trust  in,  and  obey  him^ 
this  is  the  highest  character  he  gives  him,  by  which  his  divinity  is  expreaaed, 
**  This  is  my  heUrved  Sok,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased :  Hear  ye  \iaC*^  If  this 
does  not  express  his  divinity,  -  we  may  be  sure  divinity  is  no  part  of  his  charac- 
ier ;  and  that  he  is  not  God.  So,  when  Pe^  undertakes  to  express  the  idea  he 
had  of  the  high  and  glorious  character  of  his  Loid  and  Master,  he  does  it  oi  the 
fc»Uowing  words,  *•  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  livmg  God."  tf  l¥ter 
helieved  the  divinity  of  Christ,  he*  certainly  expressed  this  in  these  words;  for 
he  did  not  conceive  of  anvijiigher  character,  that  could  be  given  in  any  other 
woi^.  This  also  appears  by  Nathaniel's  using  this  epithet  when  he  Was  struck 
with  wonder  and  suiprise  at  the  omniscience  of  Christ  "  Babbi,  thou  art  the 
Soir  of  God,  thou  art  tlie  King  of  Israel.'*  John  i.  49.  When  our  Lord  Jeans 
Christ  proposed  himself  to  the  man  whom  he  had  restored  to  sight,  as  the  pto- 
pcr  obrect  of  his  faith  and  trust,  he  said  to  him,  **  Dost  thou  bdie^'C  on  the  Skm 
of  Goa  V*  And  when  he  told  the  man  that  he  himself  was  the  pe3»on,  he  said, 
*'  Lord,  1  believe>  And  he  worshipped  hhn.*'  John  ix.  35, 38.  It  appears  ftom 
this,  that  Son  of  God  was  the  highest  title  which  Jesus  assumed,  and  that  tfaia 
had  special  reference  to,  and  expressed  his  divinity ;  and  therefore  in  this  clui> 
racter,  and  as  the  Son  of  God,  &is  pious  man  {nud  him  divine  honour,  and  war- 
shipped  him.  "When  the  disciples  of  our  Jiord,  and  att  that  were  in  ^  ^  *     ^^ 


THX  IMGTRIKE  OF  TB£  TltiMITT^  2B} 

Gliost;  the  principal  of  which,  as  has  been  before  observed, 
are  in  John  xiv.  26.  and  chap.  xv.  2d*  and  xvi.  7.  in  which  he 
is  said  to  proceed  from  the  Father^  or  to  be  sent  lyy  the  Father 


aa 


theni,  h:  d  seen  him  WAlkin^  upon  the  sea,  in  the  midtt  of  a  terribie  stormy  and 
reducntg'  ;he  botsteroiib  winds,  and  niging  waines,  toacaim,  by  his  word  and 
prescm^e,  ihey  iveie  struck  with  a  iresh  and  affecting  conviction  of  his  divinity, 
that  he  v.-us  God,  and  expressed  it  by  coming  to  him,  fiilhng  down  and  worship- 
ing him,  **  stayuig,  of  a  tnith,  thou  art  the  Son  of  God.^  M^tt  xiv.  3S.  In  which 
words  tlie}'  ex]jressed  his  divinity,  and  gare  a  reason  for  their  wonhipping  him, 
as  tiieir  Lord  and  their  God,  viz.  that  they  were  sure  from  cImt  and  abundant 
evidence,  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God.  Thie  apostk  John,  when  he  woukl  repre- 
sent Jesus  Christ  in  his  highest  and  most  g^ious  character,  giVes  him  this  title, 
and  adds,  <<  l^his  is  the  true  God.**  He  says^  "  We  know  that  the  Son  of  God  is 
come,  Slid  hath  given  us  an  imderstamdiiig,  that  we  may  know  him  that  is  true  : 
And  we  are  m  him  that  is  true,  men  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  This  is  the  true  God, 
and  eternal  life."  1  Joim  v.  20. 

it  is  to  be  farther  observed,  that  when  our  Lord  said  to  the  Jews, "  Mv  Father 
worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work,**  the  Jews,  therefore  sought  the  more  to  kill  liim, 
became  he  9md  thai  God  vat  M§  Father^  (Ais  sms  proper  Father,  as  it  i»  in  the  ori- 
g^mal)  wAKixo  ufNsaLP  b^uai.  witk  son.''  This  is  to  be  understood  as  tlie  sense 
which  St.  John  the  Evangelist  puts  upon  the  words  of  Christ,  <*  My  Father  work- 
eth  hitherto,  and  I  work."  For  this  was  making  himself  equal  with  God  the 
Father,  as  doing  the  same  work  with  him :  And  this  is  represented  as  implied  in 
God*B  being  hu  own  Foster  /  or  in  his  being  the  Father's  own  Son,  the  Son  ot  GocL 
Bat  if  ti'e  understand  it  as  the  sense  which  the  Jews  put  upon  the  words  of  Christ, 
and  that  they  said  this  was  making  himself  equal  with  God,  it  amounts  to  the 
same  tiling ;  for  it  appears  that  their  inference  was  just  { and  our  Saviour  is  so  iar 
from  denying  it  to  be  true,  that  in  his  reply  to  them,  he  oonfirros  it,  and  asserts 
that  whatsoever  the  Father  does,  the  Sou  does  the  same ;  and  instances  in  his 
raising  the  dead,  and  judging  the  world,  and  having  all  things,  and  all  power  in 
liis  ktfids.  ^  That  all  men  should  honour  the  Son,  even  as  tl^y  lionour  the  Fa- 
ther.'' John  V.  13^17.  Thus  he  makes  the  Son  equal  with  the  Father.  Hence  it 
a|ipears  that  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  and  God's  own  Son,  is  the  same  with  a  divine 
person,  and  denotes  one  who  is  truly  God ;  and  that  this  title  is  used  to  exptess 
the  divinity,  rather  than  the  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  same  appears  from  what  passed  between  our  Lord  and  the  Jews  at  another 
time.  He  said  to  them,  **  I  and  my  Father  are  One."  This,  they  said,  was  blas- 
phemy, because  being  a  man,  he  made  himself  God.  It  is  plain  ivom  the  answer 
^Huch  he  makes  to  them  that  they  considered  him  as  a  blasphemer,  because  1^ 
chumed  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  by  calling  God  his  Father.  "  Say  ye  of  him  whom 
the  Father  hath  sanctified,  and  sent  into  the  world.  Thou  blasphemest»  because  I 
said,  I  am  the  Sen  of  God?^  This  was  tiie  blasphemy  with  which  they  charged 
ium ;  because  they  considered  his  saying,  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  by  calling 
God  his  Father,  as  an  assertion  that  he  was  God.  John  x.  SO,  J3, 36.  And  it  ap- 
pears, not  only  from  this  passage,  but  from  others,  that  tlie  Jews,  and  others,  did 
sflix  the  idea  of  divinity  to  the  Son  of  God,  and  considered  this  title  as  expressing 
a  character  infinitely  above  a  mere  creatuoe.  When  Jesus  was  arraigned  before 
the  Jewish  council,  the  High  Priest  charged  him  with  the  solemnity  of  an  oath, 
saying,  **  I  adjure  thee  by  the  living  God,  that  thou  tell  us,  whether  tbou  be  tlie 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God."  And  when  Je.sus  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
he  with  all  tbe  members  of  the  council,  charged  bim  witii  blasphemy ;  »ud  pro- 
nounced him  worthy  of  death  ibr  making  this  claim.  Matt.  xxvi.  64^  65,  66.  And 
Ihey  brought  this  accusation  against  him  to  Pilate,  <'  We  have  a  law,  and  by  omr 
law  he  ougiit  to  die,  because  he  made  himself  the  Son  of  God.  When,  therefore, 
Pilate  heimi  that  saying,  he  was  the  more  afraid."  John  xix.  7,  S.  B}  this,  it  is 
evident  that  Pilate  consiidcred  the  Sgn  of  God,  to  imply  divinity.  Wlien  tlie  Cen- 
tiirkni,  and  the  guard  who  were  with  him,  saw  the  earthquake  and  the  otlier  su- 
Jdematund  events  which  attended  the  crucifixion  wf  Je?':-?  *'Mvi«<t,  «  t^tey  fte^d 
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m  Ckrhfs  name^  or  to  be  sent  by  the  Son*  '  We  have  alreadj^ 
cooaidered  tlie  most  commt^nly  received  soise  hereof,  as  m-^ 
eluding  in  it  an  eternal  pi^ocessioni  vtz*  the  communicatioh  of 


groitlf ,  ssyiiiff.  Truly  this  was  the  Son  of'  God."  M&tt.  xxtu.  54.  I^nom  this,  it  i» 
evident  that  they  considered  the  Son  of  6od  to  he  more  than  a  man,  at  least,  if 
not  really  God. 

There  was  some  idea  and  belief  propi^ted  among  other  nations,Tui  well  as  the 
Jews,  of  an  e%raordinary  personage^  a  divinity,  ^ho  was  denominated  The  S»n  rf 
Gcdf  and  who  was  to  make  his  appearance  in  the  world.  To  thk,  Nebucfaadoez- 
xar  doubtless  bad  reference  when  he  said,  that  in  a  vision,  he  saw  a  Iburth  per* 
son,  walking  in  the  midst  of  the  fire  of  the.  furnace  into  which  He  bad  cast  tbiee 
men ;  and  that  none  of  them  had  beenT  hurt  by  the  fire ;  and  the  form  of  the  foufth 
was  hhe  the  Son  s/*  Gsd  Dan.  iii.  25.  And  who  but  this  divine  person  can  be  meant 
by  Af;ur,  when  he  says^  *'  Who  liath  ascended  up  intx)  heaven,  or  descended^ 
\V]m  haUi  gathered  ti»c  wind  in  his  fists  ^  Who  hath'  bound  the  waters  in  a  gar- 
ment ?  Who  hath  established  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  P  W^hat  Is  his  name»  end 
•mharU  hU  Smia  namtf  if  thou  canst  tell  r"  Prov.  zxx.  4. 

Tins  epithet  and  character  we  find  expressly  mentioned  by  David,  the  divine- 
ly inspired  king  of  Israel,  in  the  second  Psalm.  And  be  is  there  introduced  and 
described,  as  a  divinity^  who  claims,  divine  homage,  trust,  and  worship,  as  the 
Omnipotent  heir,  posse&aor  and  ruler  of  the  world.  '*  1  wUl  decisive  the  decree* 
liie  iiord  hath  said  unto  me.  Thou  art  MY  SON,  this  day  have  I  begQtten  tbeew 
A.'ik  of  me,  and  I  shall  give  tiiee  the  heathen  fi>r  thine  inlieritance,  <md  tfte  miter^ 
mont  parts  of  the  earth  for  thy  poamsHon,  Tbou  sbalt  break  them  with  a  rod  of 
-Sroni  tbou  shalt  dash  them  m  pieces  like  al potter's  vessel.  Be  wise  now,  there-* 
ibre,  O  ye  kin|^ ;  be  iastsueted,  ye  judges  ot  the  earth.  Serve  the  Lord  with  fear, 
and  r^oice  with  trembbng.  JCiaa  the  Soti,  lest  be  be  angry,  and  ye  perish  from 
the  way,  when  bis  wrath  is  kimlkd  but  a  little.  Bleated  are  all  thiiy  thai  patt  their 
truat  in  ham/**  From  this  ancient  oracle  in  Israel,  and  ^rom  a  revektion  whii^ 
was  made  upon  the  first  apostacy,  and  handed  down  by  tradition,  net  only  the' 
Jews,  but  also  those  of  other  nations  wlio  had  any  particular  conneauon  with  them^ 
were  taught  to  consider  the  esrpected  Messiah  as  the  Son  of  Go^  in  a  peculiar 
and  appropriated  sense;  jind  as  implying  real  divinity.  Therefore,  it  was  suppo- 
sed on  all  hands^  that  this  {person,  the  Son  of  God,  the  King  of  Isiiid,  the  King  of 
the  Jews,  was  to  be  worshipped  as  worthy  to  receive  divine  honours.  Hence  the 
wise  men  from  tlie  East,  being  admonished  of  the  birtb  of  this  glorious  personase, 
came  to  womship  hini,  to  pay  him  divine  honours  s  for  which  tltey  had  a  particular 
warrant,  having  had  him  pointed  out  to  ihem  by  a  sTAs^whieh  was  a  known  sym- 
bol, or  hieroglyphic  of  the  Divinity,  or  a  God.  And  Herod  took  it  fiv  granted, 
that  tlus  pcrton  was  to  be  worshipped^  and  receive  divine  lionours.  For  he  said 
to  the  wise  men,  ^'  When  ye  liave  found  him,  bring  me  word  again,  that  1  may 
come  and  vora/dp  him  alao.^ 

All  thi^  will  be  of  no  wejght,  indeed,  and  as  nothing  with  tlie  Anti-trlnitanans, 
tbe  SabelUans ;  and  with  all  those  who  deny  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Arians  sikI  Socinians.  But  tliey  'who  believe  in  a  Trinity  of  persons  in  the  Deity, 
and  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God,  the  second  person  of  tbe  Trinity,  must  be  sensible 
that  he  is  called  the  Scm  of  God,  the  Son  of  tlie  Father,  with  a  special  refeience 
to  bis  divine  nature,  and  to  denote  h  is  Godhead,  as  the  second  person  in  the  Triune 
<k)d^-^The  Arians  and  Soeinians  hold  that  lie'  is  tl»e  Son  of  God,  considered  as  a 
mere  creature,  being  by  this  disting&ished  from  all  other  creatures ;  and  oonse- 

•'  ThT^  IB  an  Incontestibfe  proof  tli  it  tTie  Son  fs  God,  eV«Ti  JEHOVAH.  TYtt  VskVoAtX.  oftfn 
9;tvr..  *'  BleMed  are  tbry,  bl«m^d  is  the  man  ^ho  tratit«th  )n  die  Lotfd."  Anil  here  be  mvs,  Bfei- 
M^  are  all  they  who  tiwt  in  tlie  Soi\  of  God,  and  yet  forbid^  m  to  put  pur  tnwt  in  any  intx.  God. 
"  rut  not  your  trutt  in  |irincesr  or  in  the  ton  of  man.  in  whom  there  is  no  help.  Hapny  is  he  thar 
tiath  t^e  Giod  of  Jacob  for  his  help,  whose  hope  Is  in  the  Lord  his  God."  Psalm  cxivi.'  S, «.  And 
he  snys, "  My  sotil,  wait  th«ii  only  upon  God;  formy  expectation  fa  from  him."  Ptalna  laiiC 
B.  TlieT  only  are  blessed  who  trust  in  God ;  and  ail  othera  are  cursed.  «•  Thoa  saith  the  Lord. 
Vorsed  ne  the  man  that  trusteth  in  man.  B'rssed  is  the  mun  that  tn»re(h  in  the  Lord,  ainl  \i  ho«<: 
hope  the  Lord  is/'  Jer.  xvti.  5i  7.  They  arc  blessed,  ^ho  trust  in  tbe  Son  of  God.  Therrf***? 
he  ii  lh«  Lord* 
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die  divine  essence,  or  personality  to  him,  as  disfinguiskedfroii^ 
the  eternal  generation  oi  the  Son ;  bat  now  we  shall  enquire, 
whether  there  itnay  not  be  another  sense  given  of  these  scrip-. 


=£ 


qQeo%  that  tbeie  was  no  9(m  of  God  before  this  creatu]«  did  exist.  The  latter* 
w  Tnnitariaiis,  betiere  that  the  sonship  of  Jeans  Christ,  necessarily  includes  his 
drriaity ;  but  are  not  all  agreed  as  to  the  foundation  of  his  sonshipt  and  in  what  it 
consists.  It  has  been  generally  believed,  and  the  common  doctrine  of  thQ  churcli 
•  of  Christ,  from  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  centurjr,  and  so  &r  as  appears  froontl^ 
^s  of  the  apostles  to  this  time,  thatJesus  Christ  is  the  eternal  8cm  of  God :  Tluit 
kis  Sonship  is  essential  to  him,  as  the  seeond  person  in  the  Tnnity,  and  tiiat  mi 
Uit  9en$e,  he  is  f  Ae  mtly  beg^ten  Son  of  the  FtOher,  antecedent  to  bis  incaniataou, 
and  independcfit  on  it,  even  from  eternity.  But  there  are  ^oioe  who  think  that 
the  Sonship  of  the  Redeemer  consists  in  an  union  of  the  second  person  of  Ihft 
Trinity,  or  the  Word,  w^itb  the  human  nature ;  and  that  he  became  the  8on  of 
Ood  br  becoming  man ;  and  therefore  before  the  iocarnation,  there  was  no  Son  of 
God,  though  there  were  a  Trinity  of  persona  in  the  Goimukas,  This  opinion  seems' 
to  be  rath^  gaining  gtound,«na  spreadi^^of  late. 

Those  on  each  side  of  this  ques;^ion  diner  in  their  opinion  of  the  importance  of 
i^  and  of  the  bad  tendency  of  either  of  these  opposite  sentiments.  Some  suppose 
that  the  diftcrence  is  of  little  or  no  iraportapee,  as  both  believe  the  Redeemer  to 
be  God  and  man,  in  one  person,  and  that  he  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  this  im- 
plies his  divinity,  though  they  differ  in  opinion  respecting  tlie  time  and  manner 
0f  bis  filiation.  Others  think  this  is  a  ditterence  so  gpieat  and  important,  and  at- 
tended with  such  consequences  {  and  that  those  who  are  opposed  to  tliem  on  this 
pOBitembrace'such  a  great  and  dangerous  error,  that  tliey  ought  to  be  strenuous* 
^opposed :  and  consequently  do  not  desire  an  accominodation,  or  think  it  pos« 

Though  it  be  needless  and  improper  here  to  undertake  the  labour  of  entering 
into  all  the  ar^ments  which  have  been  produced,  w  may  be  mentioned  in  sap« 
port  of  each  side  of  this  question;  yet  the  following  obsmrations  may  not  be  al- 
together useless ;  but  may  be  of  some  help  to  form  a  judgment  upon  this  point» 
agneeable  to  the  scriptures.  » 

1.  As  this  question  respects  the  character  of  the  Redeemer,  it  may  justly  be 
considered  as  an  important  one ;  as  every  thmg  relating  to  Ixis  character  is  very 
nftportant  and  intetcstin^f.  Who  would  be  willing  to  he  found  at  last  taking  the 
vrong  side  of  this  question  i  and*  always  to  have  entertained  so  unbecoming  ideas 
»id  conceptions  of  the  Redeemer,  which  his  must  be,  if  on  this  point  he  embra- 
ces and  contends  for  that  which  is  directly  contrary  to  the  truth  i  Thoug^h  such 
u  error  should  not  be  fotal  to  him  who  embraces  it,  but  be  consistent  with  his 
^g  a  real  christian ;  yet  it  must  be  a  very  criminal  mistake,  and  dishonourably 
to  J^us  Christ  t  as  every  idea  of  htm  must  be,  which  is  contrary  to  his  true  cha- 
racter: For  tjbat  is  so  perfect  and  glorious,  that  nothing  can  be  taken  from  it,  or 
^dded  to  it,  which  will  not  mar  and  dishonour  it.  Uis  character,  a§  it  risspects 
^question  before  us,  is  without  doubt  properly  and  clearly  stated  in  divine reve- 
ton,  and  if  we  embrace  that  which  is  contrarv  to  the  truth,  it  must  be  wholly  our 
ovn  fault,  and  a  very  orirainal  abuse  of  the  advantages  which  we  enjoy,  to  kn<jw 
^  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  his  Son,  whom  he  has  sent.  Those  considera- 
^ioQa  ought  to  awaken  our  attention  to  this  subject,  and  .excite  a  concern  and 
onest  desire  to  know  and  emhrace  the  truths  wluch  will  b^  attended  with  a 
'Bodest,  humble,  dilisent  enqiury,  sensible  of  the  danger  m  which  we  are,  through 
l^^udice,  or  from  ouier  causes,  of  embracing  errqr :  a|ici  earnestly  looking  tq  the 
^Rat  Prophet  to  lead  us  into  the  truth. 

2.  What  has  been  observed  above,  and,  it  is  believed,  made  evident,  vi^.  that 
^  term.  Son  of  God,  so  often  given  to  Christ,  is  used  to  denote  his  divine  nature, 
"^  to  express  his  divinity,  rather  than  his  hunianity,  seems  naturally,  if  ng.t  ncv 
^^^vvUy,  to  lead  us  to  consider  this  cliarai^ter  as  belonging  to  him  independent 
^^  union  to  the  human  nature,  and  antecedent  to  his  becoming  mau  -,  and  therof 
^  that  it  belongs  to  bdm  as  God,  the  second  person  in  \he  Triiiiiy.  ^'or  If  \i)$ 
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tores,  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  faith,  that  may  be  aequieacedL 
Hn  by  those,  who  cannot  so  well  understand,  or  account  for, 
the  common  sense  given  thereof,  which,  I  humbly  conceive,  is 


m^mi^^i^^m    ll]«l 


ihip  consists  ki  his  union  to  the  hnman  nature,  and  he  became  a  son,  onty  by 
becoMfing^  a  man ;  then  this  character  depends  wholhr  upon  this  ankm»  Juid  is  de- 
t\r§d  ftom  his  bein^tttadc  flesh :  Theveiore  this  epithet  coukl  not  be  properly 
used  to  denote  his  aivinity,  independent  of  his  huBunit^r,  or  what  be  is  as  a  diviae 
person,  antecedent  to  his  incarnation ;  or  to  express  bu  divine,  rather  than  bk 
munan  native.  And  Son  of  God,  would  be  no  higher  a  character,  ahd  express  no 
iBore  than  Son  ci  num;  which  is  contraiy  to  the  idea  iriiich  the /Kriptm^  gives 
us  on  this  head,  as  has  been  ^own. 

This  maryr,  periMps,  be  in  some  measure  iUostrated  fay  the  foUowiag  instsnoe. 
The  son  of  a  nobieman  of  the  firat  honour  and  dignity,  came  Irdtn  Eurdpe,  and 
niarriM  the  daughter  of  a  plebian  in  America,  by  which  he  became  his  son :  Bvt 
as  his  honour  and  dignity  did  not  consist  in  his  manying  this  woman,  or  in  fais 
befang  the  son  cf  the  pldiisn,  by  this  union  with  fab  daughter,  but  in  hb  otighsl 
character;  no  man  thought  of  expressing  bis  hi^iestand  most  dignified  cfaanMstCE 
by  which  h^  was  worthy  of  the  greatest  respect,  by  usmg  an  epithet  which  de« 
noted  only  his  union  to  that  woman,  and  which  was  not  applicable  to  him  in  any 
other  view ;  or  by  caUmg  him  Mft,  as  expressing  this  new  reUt km :  But  the  higlk- 
est  title  which  they  gave  him,  was  that  which  bad  a  special  respect  to,  and  ex- 
fUMMcd  his  original  character,  which  he  sustained  antecedent  to  this  union ;  oid 
m  which  hi^  highest  dignity  consisted.  And  he  being'  the  son  of  a  nobleman  and 
a  lord,  in  which  all  his  honomr  and  dignity  did  consist,  they  used  this  phrase. 
My  noble  Lord,  to  express  their  highest  respect,  and  his  roost  worthy  character. 
This  epithet  was  always  used  to  express  his  original  and  highest  chancier  and 
relation,  and  could  not,  with  propriety,  be  used  to  express  any  thing  else.  Me 
was  of^en  called,  indeed,  the  son  of  the  plebian,  when  tliey  designed  particuhffly 
to  express  l^s  union  to  his  wife,  and  sp€»lu)f  him  as  standing  in  this  relaiGon. 

3.  The  Son  of  God  is  spoken  of  in  many  instances,  if  not  in  enrery  one  where 
this  term  is  used,  so  as  will  naturally  lead  the  neader  to  consider  ten  as  8ustaai-» 
ing  this  character  and  relation  antecedent  to  his  incarnation,  and  independent  of 
it.  <«  God  so  loved  the  world  ifuu  he  gwoe  kU  0ify  begotten  Son.*^  Joim  lii  I6l  Do 
not  these  wonis  seem  to  express  this  idea,  vi2.  that  there  existed  an  only  begot- 
ten son,  antecedent  to  his  hem^  gi^'^n ;  that  God  gave  this  his  Ssn  to  the  world 
by  his  becoming  flesh,  and  bein^  united  to  the  human  nature ;  and  not  that  he 
became  his  Son  by  this  union  f  **  In  t^iis  w^ns  maniiestcd  the  love  of  God  tDwards 
us,  because  that  God  sent  At»  ottfif  begotten  Sm  into  the  vorld^  that  we  might  line 
through  him.  Herein  is  love,  not  th»t  we  loved  God,  but  that  he  loved  ua,  tmdmmi 
hit  Son  to  be  a  propitiation  for  our  sins."  1  John  iv.  9, 10.  If  God  antf  his  ottiy  be- 
gotten Son  into  the  world,  does  not  this  suppose  he  had  a  Son  to  send,  antmdcnt 
to  his  sending  him ;  and  that  he  did  not  become  his  Son  by  bis  sending^him  into 
the  world,  or  only  in  consequence  of  this !  This  is  expressed  in  the  same  manner 
by  St.  Paul.  '*  But  when  the  luhiess  of  thne  was  come  God  tent  fertk  tde  Stm^ 
Thsde  of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law."  Gal.  iv.  4.  The  Sdn  was  tmi  firth.  Does 
not  this  seem  at  leant  to  impl}'  that  there  was  a  Son  to  be  sent  forth  antecedent  to 
his  being  made  of  a  woman,  and  tliat  he  was  not  made  a  Son,  by  bein^made  of  a 
woman  or  becoming  man  ?  **  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time :  7%0  mkf  ke» 
gotten  Sfm  which  i»  in  the  boswn  t>f  the  Father,  he  hath  dechuod  him."  John  i.  16. 
00  not  these  words  naturally  lead  us  to  conceive  of  the  only  begotten  Son  so 
existing  in  the  neare:f  t  union' with  the  Fatlier  as  his  Son,  independent  of  the  hu* 
man  natui^  ^  * 

It  is  said,  **  God  -mrf.-  manifested  in  tltejtesh^  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  It  would  be  mmata- 
fal  and  absurd  to  suppose,  from  this  expression,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  not  God, 
antecedent  to  his  being  manifested  in  the  flesh,  and  that  by  his  beeoning  nan« 
he  became  a  Gc^l.  Directlv  the  contrary  to  this  is  asserted,  vis.  that  he  who  is 
God  from  eternity,  did  in  tune  appear  in  the  human  natnte,  and  manifcirted  him^ 
self  to  be  God,  independeift  of  the  fle^h,  in  which  he  appcwicd.    It  is  also  «aid. 
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this ;  that  Ae  Spirit  it  considered  not  with  respect  to4he 

ner  of  bis  subsisting,  but  with  respect  to  the  subserviency  of  his 

acting,  to  set  forth  the  Mediators  glory,  and  that  of  the  Fa- 


1 

atBBBasasaaf: 


**  For  this  purnose,  the  Son  of  God  wom  mam^fntedy  that  he  mi^ht  desteoy  the 
works  of  the  devU.''  1  John  lii.  8.  These  two  passnges  appear  to  be  paralld. 
God  manifested  in  the  flesh,  and  the  Son  of  God  maniteatcd,  are  two  ezpresakms 
of  the  same  thinir.  From  this  it  ro%y  be  mferred)  that  the  Son  of  God,  and  God« 
are  cynonvmous  nercy  and  of  the  saihe  import  Thki  aer\'e«  to  confirm  whathaa 
been  said  above  of  the  use  and  meanings  of  the  term.  Son  ot  God.  And  may  it 
not  with  equal  certainty  be  inferred  frqm  these  two  passages,  compared  toge- 
ther that  the  Son  of  God  existed  in  this  character  as  Uie  Son  of  God,  antecedent 
to  his  manifestation  in  the  fleshy  and  independent  of  it ;  and  that  he  did  not  be- 
come the  Son  of  God  by  heiim^  made  flesh?  If  God  be  manifested  in  the  flesh, 
there  must  Jbe  a  God  to  be  manifested  antecedent  to  such  a  manifestation,  and 
independent  of  it.  And  is  it  not  equally  certain  that  if  the  Son  of  God  be  mani- 
felted,  he  must  have  existed  the  Son  of  God,  antecedent  to  such  manifestation, 
and  independent  of  it  ?  Consequently  he  did  not  become  the  Son  of  God  by  his 
being  manifiested  in  the  flesh :  His  Sonship  does  not  consist  in  tlie  union  of  th^ 
divine  and  human  natures  in  one  person.  His  personality  existed  before  this 
union  with  the  human  nature ;  and  he  was  the  Son  ot  God  before  this :  This  same 
Sod  of  God,  this  same  person  who  existed  without  bef^ninr,  assimied  the  hu* 
man  nature,  not  a  human  person,  into  a  union  with  himself,  his  Ofwn  person,  and 
90  appeared,  was  manifested  in  Uie  flesh. 

"When  David  speaks  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  represents  the  Father  as  saying, 
<<  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee^"  so  long  before  his  incaniL 
tion,  the  idea  which  most  naturally  arises  in  the  mind  from  this  is,  that  there 
was  then  such  a  person  as  the  Son,*  who  did  at  thift  time  declare  the  decree,'  by 
the  mouth  of  David ;  and  not,  that  thoe  should  in  some  future  tine  be  a  Scii 
begotten,  who  should  then  declare  t]^  decree.  ^  I  will  declare  the  decree :  The 
Lord  said  unto  me,  thou  art  my  800,  thisday  have  I  begotten  thee."  It  is  veiy 
unnatural,  and  contrary  to  all  propriety  of  speech  to  suppose,  *'  this  day  have  I 
b^potten  thee,"  means  I  will  beget  thee  in  some  future  tune ;  and  that  the  Son 
should  be  made  to  declare  the  decree,  long  before  any  such  person  existed ;  and 
when  there  was  in  &ct  no  such  Son.  The  decree  which  the  Son  declares  is  not 
that  declaration,  "  Thou  art  my  son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee ;"  but  what 
follows,  **  adt  of  me,  and  I  will  give  thee  the  heathen  for  thine  inheritance,  and 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  thy  possession.  Thou  shalt  break  them  with 
a  rod  of  iron,  &€."  **  ThU  4a^^  that  is,  now,  not  in  time  which  is  passed,  or 
-  which  is  to  come ;  for  with  God  there  is  no  succession,  no  time  passed  or  to 
eotne ;  but  he  exists,  as  we  may  say,  in  one  etenud,  unsuccessive  kow.  There- 
fore, when  we  speak  cdfan  etornal,  immanent  act,  it  is  most  properly  expressed 
thus,  ^  This  day,  or  imw,  have  I  begotten  thee.**  This  therefore  is  the  sense  in 
which  the  best  divines  have  generally  understood  it 

St.  Paul  cites  this  passage  9m  being  illustrated  and  verified  in  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ  Acts  xiii.  Si.  But  he  cannot  mean  that  he  by  the  resurrection 
became  the  Son  of  God,  and  was  then  begotten :  for  he  had  this  Utle  before  that. 
Uia  meamng  is  expli^ned  by  himself  in  ms  epistle  to  the  Romans.  **  Deel^d 
to  be  the  Son  of  God  by  the  resunnection  fnin  the  dead.**  Rom.  L  4.  That  is, 
this  was  a  fresh  and' open  manifestation  and  declaration  that  he  was  indeed  what 
had  been  often  asserted  of  him,  and  what  he  always  was :  The  only  begotten  Son 
»  ofGod. 

What  tlie  angel  said  to  the  virgin  Mary,  **  He  shall  be  great,  and  shall  be  call- 
ed the  Son  of  the  Highest— The  Ha|y  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the  pow^r 
of  the  Highest  shsll  overshadow  thee :  therefore  also  that  holy  thing  which  shall 
be  bora  of  thee,  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God,"  cannot  reasonably  be  tuiderstood 
a3  a  declaration  that  his  sonship  consisted  in  his  miraculous  conception,  or  in  the 
nnion  of  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity  with  the  huin^m  nature,  thus  conceived : 
Hut  tiiat  ^is  chilo,  conceived  in  this  manner,  and  bom  of  a  virgin,  should 
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ther  that  sent  him.  I  chuse  to  call  it  a  subserviency  of  acting, 
without  connoting  any  inferiority  in  the  agent ;  or  if  we  sup- 
pose that  it  argues  any  inferiority  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  this  is 

» 
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appear,  and  be  known  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  that  very  person  who  had  been  spo- 
ken of  and  known  in  all  past  ages  by  this  title;  of  whom  Isaiah  had  particularlv 
spoken,  when  he  said,  **  Behold,  a  virgin  shall  conceive,  and  bear  a  Son,  and  shall 
call  his  name  Iymaxvel.  Unto  us  a  Soa  is  given,  and  the  government  shall  be 
upon  his  shoulder :  And  his  name  shall  be  called.  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the 
mighty  God  :**  Isaiah  vii.  14.  ix.  6.  That  this  Son  was  now  to  be  bom  of  the  virgin 
Mary :  the  long  expected  Messiah,  who  is  considered  and  spoken  of  by  tiie  peo- 
ple of  God,  by  the  title  of  the  Son  of  God,  wliich  title  be  shall  bear,  as  he  il  in- 
deed the  mighty  God. 

We  are  naturally  lead  to  consider  the  Son  of  God  as  existing  in  this  character 
before  his  incarnation,  and  the  same  with  the  Word,  by  what  is  said  of  him  in 
the  first  chapter  of  John.  "  The  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us : 
and  we  beheld  his  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  tl)e  Father.  No  man  hath  seen 
God  at  any  time.  The  only  begotten  Son,  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father, 
he  hath  declared  him.  John  bare  witness  of  him,  and  cried,  saying,  this  was  he 
of  whom  I  spake,  he  that  cometh  after  me,  is  preferred  before  me:  For  he  roas 
before  me.  And  I  saw,  and  bear  record  that  this  is  the  Son  of  God.**  Here  John 
is  represented  as  asserting  that  the  Son  of  God,  concerning  whom  he  bore  wit- 
ness,  did  exist  befire  him,  which  therefore  must  be  before  his  tncarnaHonf  fsx 
John  was  conceived  befbre  liie  incarnation  of  Jesus.  But  how  can  this  be  true, 
if  there  were  no  Son  of  God,  before  John  existed  ?  But  if  we  consider  the  W6rd 
and  the  Son  of  God  as  s}iionymous,  who  was  in  the  beginning  with  God,  and 
who'  was  God,  and  creat;ed  all  things,  this  whole  chapter  will  oe  plain  and  e^y 
to  be,  understood  ;^  and  we  shall  see  John  bearing  witness  to  the  Son  of  God,  who 
existed  before  him  in  this  character,  and  was  now  come  in  the  flesh. 

We  find  the  same  representation  made  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  *'  God» 
who  spake  in  time  past  unto  the  fathers,  by  the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last  days 
spoken  unto  us  by  his  Son,  whom  he  hath  appomted  heir  of  all  things ;  bg  vAam 
(ilso  he  mfide  the  worlth.  Who  being  the  brightness  of  his  glory,  and  the  expiress 
image  of  his  person,  anduphoUUiig  aU  things  by  the  'word  ofUshotoer^  &c.  How 
could  God  make  the  worlds  by  his  Son^  four  thousand  years  before  he  had  a  Son ; 
and  on  this  supposition,  where  is  the  propriety  or  truth  of  this  assertion.'  And 
how  could  the  Son  be  said  to  uphold  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power,  thou- 
sands of  years  before  any  Son  existed?  <'  And  again,  vhen  he  bringeth  the  JSrst 
begotten  into  the  loorid,  he  saith.  And  let  all  the  aneels  of  God  worship  him.^ 
This  expression  naturally  suggests  the  idea  that  God  the  Father  had  a  first-be- 
gotten Son  to  bring  into  the  world,  whom  be  commanded  the  angels  to  worship. 
How  can  be  be  said  to  bring  his  first  begotten  Son  into  the  worlds  when  he  had 
no  such  Son  to  bring  into  the  world  $  and  indeed  never  did  bring  this  his  Son  m- 
Jo  the  world,  if  he  was  begotten  and  received  his  sonship  in  this  tporldf  when  he 
took  ttie  human  nature  in  the  womb  of  the  virgin,  and  was  not  a  son  before  ? 

Apain,  speaking  of  Melchisedec,  he  says,  he  was  **  Without  fatlier,  without 
niothcr,  without  descent,  having  neither  heginning  of  days,  nor  end  of  life ;  but 
made  like  unto  the  Son  of  God.**  Heb.  vii.  3.  If  there  were  no  Son  of  God  till  the 
human  nature  of  Christ  existed,  then  the  Son  of  God  did  begin  to  exist;  conse- 
quently tlierc  was  a  beginnmg  of  his  days;  and  ISfelchisedec  was  not  made  like 
him,  but  wi&ke  to  him,  by  having  no  beginning  of  days. 

Since  tiicre  are  somanv  passages  of  scripture,  (and' there  are  many  more  than 
have  now  been  mentioned)  whidi  seem  to  represent  the  Redeemer  as  the  Son  of 
(lod,  antecedent  to  his  incarnation,  and  independent  of  it,  which  will  naturally 
lead  tliosc  who  attend  to  tlien.  to  this  idea  of  him;  and  some  of  them  cannot  be 
easily  reconciled  to  the  contrary  opinion ;  this  will  fuUy  accr  unt  for  the  ^neral- 
ly  feceived  doctrine  in  tlie  christian  world  from  tlie  earhe;  t  ages  to  thia  time, 
viz.  ThattbeRifdeemerofmanisthe  second  perboninthe  Trinity^  theetema! 
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I 

I 

only  an  inferiority  in  acting,  as  the  works  that  he  does  are  sub* 
der\ient  to  the  glory  of  the  Mediator,  and  of  the  Father, 
though  his  divine  personality  is,  in  all  respects,  equal  witli 

l~        ~  l<  -  -| '-• • -      -  I  ■  ■  -III.  ._  

Son  of  God,  who  m  Ibe  fulnets  of  time  was  mitde  flesh,  by  a  personal  union  with 
the  human  nature. 
I  4k  It  is 'worthy  of  oonsideration,  whether  the  contraiy  opihion,  viz.  That  the 

I  Redeemer  is  the  Son  of  God,  only  by  the  second  person  in  tlie  Trinity  being  uni- 

ted to  huouui  nature,  and  becoming  man,  does  not  naturally  lead  to  idanferous 
and  eril  consequences ;  and  what  good  end  is  to  be  answered  by  it }  If  it  be  not 
f  agreeable  to  scripture,  we  know  it  must  be  dangerous  and  hurtful  in  a  greater 

!  or  less  degree,  (as  aU  errors  re^>ecting  the  ^person  and  character  of  the  Ue- 

deemer  are)  luid  naturallv  tends  to  lead  into  other  mistakes,  still  {greater,  and 
of  worse  conacxjuence.  And  if  it  be  agreeable  to  scripture,  it  certainly  has  no; 
Dad  tendency.  If,  therefore,  it  does  appear  from  reasoning  upon  it^  or  fram  fact 
and  experience^  that  this  opinion  tenas  to  evil  consequences,  and  has  a  bad  ef- 
fect ;  we  may  safely  coitclude  that  it  is  wrong,  and  contrary  to  divine  revelat^n. 

1.  Does  not  tliis  sentiment  tend  to  lower  our  ideas  of  the  Kedeeroer,  and  lead 
intoa  way  of  thinking  less  honourably  of  him?  It  has  been  observed  that  it  ap- 
pears from  Scripture,  that  this  title.  Son  of  God,  was  used  to  express  the  high- 
est and  most  honourable  idea  which  his  friends  had  of  his  person  and  character. 
But  if  we  understand  by  it,  nothing  but  what  takes  place  by  his  union  to  man., 

I  by  taking  flesh  upon  him,  and  consider  it  as  signifying  notliing  but  wliat  took 

place  by  his  becoming  man,  nothing  is  expressed  by  it  more  than  by  Stm  of  mam 

I  And  we  are  left  witiiout  any  epithet  or  common  scripture  phrase,  wheivby  to  ex^ 

press  the  divinity,  the  Godhead  of  the  Redeemer,  and  his  equality  with  the  Fa- 

I  thcr.    Thus,  instead  of  raising  our  conceptions  of  tlie  Reueemer,  does  it  not 

tend  to  sink  them  ?  Does  not  the  sonsliip  of  Christ  become  an  infinitely  less  and 
more  inconsiderable  matter,  upon  this  plan,  than  that  which  has  always  been 
esteemed  the  orthodox  sentiment  on  this  point,  which  considers  his  son^ihip,  as 
wholly  independent  of  the  whole  creation,  as  eternal,  and  altogether  divine  ? 

We  live  in  an  age  when  the  enemies  of  the  Redeemer  lift  up  tlieir  heads,  and 
are  suffered  to  multiply  and  prevail.  The  deists  attempt  to  cast  him  out  as  an 
impostor.  Arians  and  Socinians strip  him  of  his  divinity :  And  the  careless,  igno- 
rant, immoral  and  profane,  treat  him  with  contempt,  or  neglect.  This  is  agree- 
able to  his  great  enemy,  Satati ;  who  seenvs  now  to  be  let  loose  in  an  unusuu  de- 
gree, and  lias  uncommon  power  among  men,  to  lead  them  into  gross  errors,  and 
those  e^ciaUy  which  are  dishonourabfe  to  Christ,  and  injurious  to  his  cliaracter. 
Aod  if  this  sentiment  now  under  consideration,  concerning  the  Sonship  of  tlie 
It^eemer,  should  spread  and  prevail  wmo^  this  would  be  no  evidence  in  favour  of 
it;  but,  considering  wliat  has  been  now  observed,  concerning  it,  would  it  not|^ve 
reason  to  suspect,  at  least,  that  it  is  dishonourable  to  the  £m  of  God,  and  leads 
^  other  errors  yet  more  dishonourable  to  him } 
This  leads  to  observe, 

2.  It  is  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  this  doctrine  of  the  filiation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  does  not  tend  to  reject  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  it  has  been  held  by' 
those  who  have  been  called  the  orthodox  in  the  christian  church,  and  leads  to 
what  is  called  Sabellianism ;  which  considers  the  Deity  as  but  one  person,  and  to 
K  three  only  out  of  respect  to  the  different  manner  or  kind  of  his  operations. 

Thts  notion  of  the  Sonship  of  Christ,  leads  to  suppose  that  the  Deitv  is  the  Fa- 
ther of  the  Mediator,  without  distinction  of  persons ;  and  that  by  Father  so  often 
inentioned  in  the  New  l^estament,  and  generally  in  relation  to  the  Son  is  com- 
monly, if  not  always,  meant  Deity,  without  distinction  of  persons.  If  this  be  so, 
H  tends  to  exclude  all  distinction  of  persons  in  God,  and  to  make  the  personality 
of  the  Redeemer  to  consist  wholly  in  the  human  nature ;  and  finally,  to  make  his 
Union  with  Deity  no  more,  but  toe  same  which  Arians  and  Socinians  adnut,  viz« 
the  same  which  takes  place  between  God  and  good  men  in  general ;  but  in  a  high- 
fx  and  peculiju:  degree. 
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theirs*  This  explication  of  these  texts,  is  dlowed  of  by  niaii)> 
if  not  by  most,  of  those  who  defend  the  doctrine  of  die  TFiDit\% 
notwithstanding  their  maintaining  another  notion  of  the  Spirit^s 


But  if  there  be  no  tendency  in  Uiis  doctrine  of  the  sonship  of  Christ,  to  the 
consequences  which  have  been  now  mentioned;  and  it  can  be  made  evident  that 
none  of  those  supposed  evils  do  attend  it,  or  can  follow  from  it ;  ^'et  it  remains 
to  be  considered  what  advantage  attends  it^  and  the  good  ends  it  will  answer,  if 
it  wi  ic  admitted  to  be  true.  None  will  say,  it  isprestuped,  that  it  is  moK  agvee- 
able  t )  tlie  general  expressions  of  scripture  relating  to  thb  point,  than  the  oppo- 
site doctrine ;  who  well  considers  what  has  been  eraerved  abox'e.  The  most  that 
any  one  can  with  justice  say  with  respect  to  this  if,  that  the  scripture  may  be  so 
constnied  and  understood,  as  to  be  consistent  with  the  sonsliip  of  Christ,  com* 
mencing'at  the  incarnation,  however  inconsisteat  with  it  some  passages  may  ap- 
pear ux  first  view. 

It  m«LV  be  tlioiight,  perhaps,  that  this  notion  of  the  sonship  of  the  Redeemer  is 
ftt^ended  with  two  advantages,  if  not  with  more,  riz.  It  frees  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  from  that  which  is  perfectly  incomprehensible,  and  appears  a  real  ccmtra- 
diction  and  absurdity;  that  the  second  person  should  be  Son  of  the  first,  who  is 
the  Father;  the  Son  beings  begotten  by  the  Father  from  eternity;  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  inconceivable,  and  seemingly  absurd.  And  this  appears  in- 
consistent with  the  second  person  being  equal  with  the  first  \  for  ft  son  begotten 
of  a  father,  implies  inferiority,  and  that  he  exists  after  his  father,  and  cansequeiit- 
ly  begins  to  exist,  and  is  dependent.  Both  these  difficulties  are  wboUy  avoided, 
it  is  thougtit,  by  supposing  that  tile  second  person  In  the  Trini^  beciune  a  son  hy 
being  united  to  the  human  nature/  and  begotten  in  the  womb  of  the  virgin.  And 
it  is  probable  that  these  supposed  advantages  have  recommended  this  scheme  of 
the  Sonship  of  Christ,  to  tliose  who  embrace  it,  and  led  them  to  reject  the  com- 
monly received  opinion ;  and  not  a  previous  conviction  that  the  former  is  mo«t 
agreeable  to  the  scripture.  This  therefore  demands  our  serious  and  candid  at* 
tention.    And  the  following  things  niay  be  observed  upon  it. 

X.  If  we  exclude  every  thing  from  our  creed,  concerning  God,  his  existence 
and  the  manner  of  his  existence,  which  to  us  is  incomprehensiUe  and  unac^ 
cotmtahle,  we  must  reject  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinitjr  in  unity,  and  even  of  the 
existence  of  a  God.  The  doctrine  of  three  persons  m  one  Glod  is  wholly  iDooo* 
oeivable  by  us,  and  Unitarians  consider  it  as  the  greatest  contradiction  and  ab- 
surdity imaginable.  And  those  Trinitarians,  who  have  undertaken  to  explain  it» 
and  make  it  more  intelligible,  have  f^nerally  fhiled  of  giving  any  light;  but  have 
really  made  it  absurd  and  even  ridiculous,  by  **  darkening  counsel  far  words 
without  knowledge.^'  C  we  reasoned  properly  on  the  matter,  we  shoula  expect 
to  find  in  a  re^'clation  which  God  has  made  of  himself,  his  b^nf  and  manner  of 
subsistence,  mysteries  which  we  can  by  no  means  understand,  much  are  to  crea- 
tures woncurful,  and  wholly  unaccotmtable.  For  the  being  of  God,  and  the 
manner  of  his  existence,  and  of  his  8ubsistang»  must  be  infinitely  ab«ve  otircom« 
prehension :  God  is  infinitelv  great,  and  weuiow  him  not.  And  if  we  attempt  t» 
seareh  out  these  mysteries  by  reason,  we  are  prone  to  think  they  are  contradic- 
tions and  absurdities,  merely  because  our  reason  cannot  fathom  them ;  and  they 
appear  more  unintelligible,  the  more  we  tir  to  understand  them.  ^  Canst  thou 
by  searching  find  out  God }  Canst  thou  find  out  the  Amnoimr  to  perfection }  It 
is  as  high  as  heaven,  what  canst  thou  doJi  Deeper  than  hell,  what  canst  thou  know^ 
The  measure  tliereof  13  louger  than  the  earth,  and  broader  than  the  sea."  Job  iL 
T,  8, 9.  "  Teach  us  what  we  shall  say  unto  him,  (and  what  we  shall  say  concent 
ing  him ;)  for  we  capnot  order  oiu*  speech  by  reason  of  darkness.  Shall  it  be 
told  him  that  I  apeak  ^*  and  attempt  to  comprehend  and  explain  the  mysteries, 
that  relate  to  his  existence  ?  **  If  a  man  speak,  surely  he  shall  be  swallowed  up." 
Job  xxxvli.  19, 20.  If  a  man  undertake  thus  to  speak,  instead  of  giving  any  ligDt, 
he  will  I>e  involved  and  overwhelmed  in  impenetrable  darkness. 

They,  therefore,  who  do  not  believe  the  eternal  sonship  of  Jesus  Christ,  be- 
f^ausc  it  is  mysterious  and  incomprehfinsibley  and  to  some  it  appears  to  be  fall 
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praceesion  from  the  Father  and  the  Sop.  from  all  eternity^  in 
the  sense  before  considered*  I  need  only  refer  to  that  expli- 
cation which  a  great  and  learned  divine  gives  of  these,  and 

of  contradiction^  will,  if  tbey  be  confiUtcnt  with  themselves^  lor  the  same  rea- 
Bon»  rdect  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  of  persons  in  one  God.* 

2.  Ifthe  doctrine  of  the  eternal  generation  and  sonship  of  the  second  person  in 
the  Trinity  be  soberly  and  modestly  considered  in  the  Ught  uf  the  foregoing  ob« 
servatiooy  and  with  a  proper  sense  of  our  own  darkness  and  infinite  inleriority  to 
the  diyine  Bein^^  and  how  little  we  can  know  of  him ;  we  shall  not  be  fonvard 
to  pronounce  it  inconsistent  with  reason,  and  absurd ;  butl>e  convinced,  that  fo 
do  thuSy  is  veiy  bold  and  assuming;  and  that  it  may  be  consistent  and  ^ue,  not- 
withstanding any  thing  we  may  know  -,  though  it  be  mysterious  and  incompre- 
hmsihie.  This,  is  a  dnine^nemHon^  infinitely  above  any  thing  that  takes  place 
among*  creatures,  and  infinitely  different.  It  b  that  of  whicli  we  can  have  no 
adequate  idea,  and  is  infii^tely  out  of  our  reach.  What  incompetent  judges  at^ 
we  tnen  of  this  matter  \  What  right  or  ability  have  we  to  pronounce  it  absurd 
or  inconsistent^  when  we  have  no  capacity  to  know  or  determine  what  is  truc» 
consistent,  or  inconsistent  in  this  high  point,  any  fqifther  than  God  has  been 
plesaed  to  reveal  it  to  us  ?  There  may  be  innumerable  mysteries  in  the  existence 
and  manner  of  subsistence  of  the  infinite  Being,  wliich  are,  and  must  be,  incom- 
prdiensible,  by  a  finite  understanding.  God  has  been  pleased,  for  wise  ends,  to 
reveal  that  of  the  Trinity,  and  th'is'of  tl\e  eternal  generktion  and  sonship  of  the 
second  person :  And  he  has  done  it  in  a  manner,  and  in  words  best  suited  to  con- 
vey those  ideas  of  it«  to  men,  which  it  is  necessary  they  should  have :  And  we 
ought  to  receive  it  with  meekni^ss  and  implicit  submission,  using  our  reason  \ti 
excluding*  every  thing  which  is  contrary  to,  or  below  infinite  perfection,  and  ab- 
adlute  oidependence;  without  pretending  to  comprehend  it,  or  to  be  able  t6 
judge  of  that  which  is  infinitely  high  and  divine,  by  that  which  takes  place  amon^ 
creatures,  with  respect  to  generation,  and  father  and  son.  , 

God  is  said  'Hi  scripture,  to  repent  and  be  grieved  at  his  hearty  to  be  angry, 
and  to  have  his  fury  to  come  up  in  his  face ;  and  hands,  feet,  eyes,  mouth,  lips 
and  tongue^  &c.  are  ascribed  to  him.  These  words  are  designed  and  suited  to 
coDvey  oseful  Ideas,  and  important  instruction  to  men.  But  J  we  should  under- 
stand these  expression  as  meaning  the  same  tiling  in  die  Divine  Being,  that  tliey 
do  when  applied  to  men;  we  must  entertain  very  imworthy,  and  most  absurd 
notions  of  God,  and  wholly  inconsistent  with  other  dcclar.itions  in  the  sacred 
Oracles.  Bat  if  we  exclude  every  thing  tliat  is  human,  or  that  impUcs  any  change 
or  ioiperfcctioa  from  these  expressions  when  applied  to  the  Deity,  tliey  will  con* 
▼ey  nothing  absurd  or  inconsistent,  or  that  is  unworthy  of  G(>cL  And  it  will 
doubUess  be  equally  so  in  the  case  before  us ;  if  it  be  constantly  kept  in  miud 
that  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God  denotes  notliing  human,  but  is  mfinitely  above 
any  thing  which  relates  to  natural,  «r  creature  generation,  and  does  not  mclude 
any  beginning,  chajige,  dependence,  inferiority,  or  imperfection.  This  will  ef- 
fectmdh^  exclude  all  real  absurdity  and  contradiction. 

It  will  be  asked,  periiaps,  when  all  this  is  e|;cluded  from  our  ideas  of  genera- 
tion,  of  Father  and  Son,  what  idea  will  remain  in  our  minds,  which  is  co^iveyed 
by  these  words  P  Will  tibev  not  be  witliout  any  signification  to  us,  and  altogetner 
useless?  To  this,  the  following  answer  may  be  given:  From  what  is  revealed 
concerning  tlds  high  and  incomprehensible  mystery,  we  learn,  tliat  in  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Deity,  there  is  that  which  is  high  abov^  om*  tliou^hts,  as  the  hea- 
vens are  above  the  earth,  infinitely  beyond  our  conception,  and  different  from 
any  thing  which  takes  place  among  creatures,  which  is  a  foundation  of  a  per- 

*  If  kn  been  before obMnred,  that  tlw  dental  of  the  eternal  tonthip  of  Christ  leemed  to 
have  a  tendency  to  a  itjection  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity;  and  In  what  way.  But  wfiat  ia 
here  observed,  ibewf  how  the  denial  o£  the  former  tends,  another  toay.  to  the  reject  y)it  of  the 
laUrr.  For  ifthe  fnnner  tMr  rqectcd,  becauie  it  is  incomprehensible,  and  appears  inconiistent,  it 
may  be  expected  that  when  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  Is  more  particularly  consideredj  ic  will 
jmear  cmally  nnintelligible ;  and  therefore  be  rejected^  for  the  samoiM.ison.  Is  it  not  jprotap 
ble,  tiMt  SafaeuMtf I  the  ancient  Anti-trimtarifn,  wasju  dais  way  led  to  give  up  the  doctrine  of 
tlir  Trinity? 

Vol.  L     .  O  o 
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such  like  texts,  notwithstanding  his  adhering^ in  od&cr  respef  t&, 
to  the  common  mode  of  spe^dking,  relating  to  the  eternal  gene* 
ration  of  the  Son,  and  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     His 

sonal  distinction,  as  real  and  ^eat  as  that  between  father  and  son  among  men, 
and  infinitely  mote  perfect:  which  distinctioiimay  be  iii  the I)e8tm2knner  con- 
veyed to  us'  by  Father  and  Son,  to  express  the  most  perfect  union  and  equall- 
ty ;  that  tlie  Sou  is  the  bri^tness  of  the  Father's  glory,  and  the  express  image  of 
his  person,  and  that  there  is  infinite  love  and  endearment  between  them ;  and  that 
in  tne  economy  of  the  work  of  redemption,  the  Son  is  obedient  to  the  Father,  Sec. 
AU  this,  and  much  more,i  our  minds  are  capable  of  conceiving  fxom  wh^t  is  re* 
vealed  on  this  hlffh  and  important  subject ;  which  is  suited  to  mipress  our  hearts 
with  a  sense  of  tne  incomprehensible,  infinite,  adorable  perfection  and  glory  of 
the  Father  and  the  Son ;  and  is  necessary  in  order  to  ^ve  us  a  right  understand- 
ing of  tlie  gospel ;'  of  the  true  character  of  the  Bedeemerj  and  of  the  work  of  re- 
demption. 

AVhat  has  been  now  said  under  this  second  particular,  may  sen^e  to  remove  the 
other  supposed  difficulty  in  admitting  the  eternal  filiation  of  the  second  person  in 
the  Trinity,  viz.  that  it  represenis  the  Son  as  inferior  to  the  Father,  and  as  eiust- 
ing  after  fum^  and  therefore  his  existence  had  a  beginning.  This  is  obviated  by 
the  above  observations ;  and.  particularly  by  this,  tnat  it  is  a  cSioine  JlHation,  and 
therefore  infinitely  unlike  that  which  is  human  {  and  above  our  comprehension. 
Besides,  to  suppose  eternal  generation  admits  of  before  or  after^  or  of  a  begin- 
ning, is  inconsistent.  It  may  be  further  observed, 

3»  That  the  opinion  that  JesUs  Christ  is  the  first  and  only  begotten  Son  of  God, 
hy  the  second  person  in  the  Trinity  becoming  incarnate,  and  united  to  the  human 
nature,  is,  perhaps,  attended  with  us  great  ditnculties  as  the  other  which  has  been 
considered,  if  not  greater.  If  so,  the  inducement  to  embrace  it,  and  r^ect  the 
otlier,  which  we  are  examining,  wholly  ceases. 

If  the  Son  was  begotten  by  the  miraculous  formation  of  t^jp  human  natute ;  then 
the  Holy  Ghost  begot  the  Son  and  is  the  Father,  as  much  as  the  first  person  in  the 
Trinity.  For  the  angel  said  to  the  virgin, "  The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee, 
and  tHe  pr;wer  of  the  Highest  shall  overshadow  thee :  therefore  also  Inat  holy 
thing  which  shall  br  bom  of  thee,  shall  be  called'the  Son  of  God."  If  we  take  these 
words  as  referi'ing  only  to  the  protluction  of  the  human  nature,  and  if  it  be  g^ranted 
that  by  tlie  highest,  is'meant  the  first  person  in  the  Trinity,  of  which  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  evidence,  yet  the  third  person,  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  repie* 
Bented  as  doing  as  much,  and  being  as  active  in  this  production  as  tlie  first  per- 
son. But  if  tliis  were  no  difficulty,  and  the  first  person  of  the  Trinity  be  suppo- 
sed to  produce  the  hum:m  nature,  and  in  this  sense  to  be  tlie  Father  of  Jesuii 
Christ}  yet  this  will  ra.tke  him  his  Father  in  no  other  and  higher  sense  than  be 
is  the  Father  of  angels,  and  of  Adam ;  and  Jesus  Christ  will  be  the  Son  of  God  in 
no  other,  or  higher  sense  tJian  they ;  for  ihc^  were  created  and  formed  in  an  ex- 
traordinary, miraculous  way. 

If  the  Son  was  begotten  by  uniting  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity  with  the  hu- 
man nature,  and  thu  filiation  of  the  Son  is  supposed  to  consist  wholly  in  being  tluis 
united  to  man  j  this  is  attended  with  the  following  difficulties,  as  great, perhaps^ 
if  not  greater,  than  those  which  ntlcud.the  eternal  ^onship  of  the  second  person. 

1.  This  is  as  different  in  nature  and  kind  from  natural  or  creature jjeneratioi^ 
as  eternal  divine  genei'ation ;  and  the  one  bears  no  an:ilogy  or  likeness  C  the  other. 

2.  This  union  of  God  wiih  the  creature  so  as  to  become  one  person,  is  as  mvs- 
tenons  and  inconiprti:en^ible,  as  the  etemal  Sonship  of  the  second  person  of  t!he 
Trinity;  and  as  incxplK-idble :  .so  that  nothing  is  gained^  with  respect  to  this,  by- 
embracing  this  sciit  nie. 

3.  It  is  not  ,<igree;il)lc  to  scripture  to  suppose  that  the  first  person  of  the  Trini- 
ty only,  united  the  socoiid  person  to  the  iiuman  nature,  and  so  bocame  a  Father 
by  thus*  begetting  a  Son.  The  third  person,  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  represented  as 
doing  t|iis,  or  at  least,  beirc'  active  in  it ;  and  tiiere  is  nothing  expressly  said  of 
the  first  person  doing  any  tning  respecting  it  as  buch.  *^  The  H0I3'  Ghost  shall 
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» 

words  are  these  * :  ^  Air  that  discourse  which  we  have  of  the 
^  mission,  and  sending  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  his  proceeding 
^  and  coming  forth  from  the  Father  and  Son,  for  the  ends 
^  specified,  John  xiv.  26.  and  xv.  26.  and  xvi.  7^  13.  concerns 
**  not  at  all  the  eternal  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the 
"  Father  and  Son,  as  to  his  distinct  personality  and  subsistance, 
^  hut  belongs  to  that  oeconomy,  or  dispensation  of  the  ministry, 
"  that  the  whole  Trinity  proceedeth  in,  for  the  accomplishment 
"  of  the  work  of  our  salvation." 

Now  if  these  scriptures,  which  are  the  chief  in  all  the  New 
Testament,  on  which  this  doctrine  is  founded,  are  to  be  taken 
in  this  sense,  how  shall  we  find  a  sufficient  proof,  fiom  other 
scriptures,  of  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  any  other 
sense  ?  Therefore,  that  we  may  farther  explain  this  doctrine, 
let  us  consider,  that  whatever  the  Son,  as  Mediator,  has  pur- 
chased, as  being  sent  by  the  Father  for  that  end,  is  apf)lied  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  who  therefore  acts  in  subserviency  to  them. 
This  is  generally  called,  by  divines,  the  ceccnomy  of  persons 
in  the  Godhead,  which,  because  it  is  a  word  that  we  oi-cn  use, 
when  we  consider  the  distinct  works  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit,  in  their  respective  subserviency  to  one  another,  we  shall 
tsike  occasion  briefly  to  explain,  and  shew  how  it  may  be  ap- 
plied to  them  in  that  respect  without  inferring  any  inferiority 
as  to  what  concerns  their  Personal  glory.  We  shall  say  nothing 
concerning  the  derivation,  or  use,  of  the  word  oeconomy, 
though  we  cannot  forbear  to  mention,  with  indignation,  the 
.  sense  which  some  of  the  opposers  of  the  blessed  Trinity  have 
given  of  it,  while  laying  aside  all  the  rules  of  decency  and  re- 
verence, which  this  sacred  mystery  calls  for,  they  represent 
us,  as  speaking  of  the  family-government  of  the  divine  Per- 

•  See  Dr.  Owen  agmnat  Mthfie,  p.  362. 
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come  upon  thee,  :md  tlie  power  of  the  Highest  shaU  overshadow  thee ;  therefore 
also,  that  holy  thing  which  shall  be  born  of  thee,  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God.** 
*«  Now  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ  was  on  tJiis  wise.  When  his  mother,  Mary,  was 
espoused  to  Joseph,  l)efoi«  they  cajne  together,  the  noaa  found  -with  child  of  the 
Uoly  Ghott.**  And  the  angel  ol  the  Lord  said  unto  Joseph,  "  Fear  not  to  take 
unto  thee  Mary  tby  wife :  For  that  -which  i»  conceived  in  her  it  of  the  ffokf  Ghott.** 
Matt  i.  18,  20.  And  this  uniting  the  divine  nature  with  die  human,  is  expressly 
Mcribed,  not  to  the  first,  but  to  tjie  second  person.  *'  For  as  much  as  the  children 
are  part:  kers  of  flesh  and  blood,  he  also  hiniiielf  took  part  of  the  same.  For  veri^^ 
ly  he  took  mt  on  him  the  nature  of  angels ;  bitt  /le  took  on  him  tfie  teed  of  Abraham.** 
Heb.  ii.  14, 16.  Do  not  they  speak  not  only  vsiUwut  tcripture,  but  contrary  to  it, 
who  say  that  the  first  pr.^rson  of  the  Trinity  became  a  Father  by  uniting  the  sc- 
oond  person  to  the  human  nature,  in  the  womb  of  tlie  vir^n  MaiV  j  by  which  the 
Utter  becaiae  the  only  begotten  Son  of  tlie  Father  ?  Tliat  the  relation  of  Father 
and  Son  began  in  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  and  consisti*  wholly  in  this  ?  And  do 
they  by  this  supposition  avoid  any  difficulty,  and  render  the  filiation  of  the  Re- 
deemer more  consistent,  mt^ligible,  or  honourable  to  him  f  Let  the  thoughtful, 

candid  discerning  reader  judge." 

UojnuBs. 
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C^ns^  which  is  the  most  invidious  sense  thi^  could  put  upon 
the  wordy  and  most  remote  from  our  design  in  the  use  of  it. 
Now  that  we  may  explain  and  apply  it  to  our  present  purpose, 
let  it  be  considered, 

1*  That  all  those  works,  which  are  the  effects  of  the  divine 
power,  or  sovereign  will,  are  performed  by  all  the  Persons  in 
the  Godhead,  and  attributed  to  them  in  scripture ;  the  reason 
whereof  is  very  evident,  namely,  because  the  power  and  will 
of  God,  and  all  other  divine  perfections,  belong  equally,  and 
alike,  to  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit :  if  therefore  that  which 
produces  these  effects  belongs  to  them,  then  the  effects  produ- 
ced must  be  equally  ascribed  to  them ;  so  that  the  Father  is 
IK)  more  said  to  create  and  govern  the  wotld,  or  to  be  the  au- 
thor of  all  grac.e,  imd  the  fountain  of  blessedness,  than  the  Son 
and  Spirit. 

2.  Nevertheless,  since  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  are  disc 
tinct  Persons,  and  so  have  distinct  personal  considerations  in 
^  acting,  it  is  necessary  that  their  personal  glory  should  be  de- 
monstrated, or  made  kno^^n  to  us,  that  our  udth  and  worship 
may  be  fixed  on,  and  directed  to  them,  in  a  distinct  manner, 
as  founded  thereon. 

3*  This  distinction  of  the  Persons  in  the  Godhead  cannot  be* 
known,  as  their  eternal  power  or  Deity  is  said  to  be,  by  the 
works  of  creation  and  providence,  it  being  a  doctrine  of  pure 
revelation;  therefore, 

4.  We  are  given  to  understand,  in  scripture,  when  it  treats 
of  the  great  work  of  our  salvation,  that  it  is  attributed  first  to 
the  FaUier,  then  to  the  Son,  as  Mediator,  receiving  a  commis- 
sion from  him  to  redeem  and  save  his  people,  and  then  to  the 
,  Holy  Ghost,  acting  in  sul^serviency  thereunto ;  this  is  what 
we  are  to  understand  when  we  speak  of  the  distinct  oeconomy  of 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  which  I  cannot  better  express 
than  by  considering  of  it  as  a  divine  determination,  that  the 
personal  glorj'  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  should  be  de- 
monstrated in  such  a  way.  Now,  to  instance  in  some  particu- 
lar acts,  or  works ;  when  a  divine  Person  is  represented  in 
scripture  as  doing,  or  determining  to  do,  any  thing  relating  to 
the  work  of  our  redeinption,  or  salvation,  by  another  divine 
Person,  who  must,  for  that  reason,  be  considered  herein,  as 
Mediator,  it  is  to  be  understood  of  the  Father,  in  this  oocono- 
mic  sense,  inasmuch  as,  by  this ,  means,  he  demonstrates  his 
personal  glory :  thus  it  is  said,  Eph.  i.  4,  5.  Zfe,  i.  e.  the  Fa- 
ther, h.ith  chosen  tcs  in  him^  namely,  the  Son;  and  he  is  said  to 
have  predestinated  us  unto  tfie  adoption  of  chUdrtn  by  yestis 
Christ.  Though  election  and  predestination  are  also  applied 
to  the  Son  and  Spirit,  when  they  have  another  reference  €<»•- 
responding  with  the  demonstration  of  their  personal  glory,  yet. 
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in  this  place,  they  are  only  applied'  to  the  Father.  ^  Alid  there 
are  several  other  scriptures,  in  which  things  done  are  particu- 
larly applied  to  the  Father  for  the  same  reason.  Thus,  2  Cor. 
V.  18,  19.  it  is  said,  God  hath  reconciled  u»  to  himself  by  jfesu^ 
Christy  and  that  he  was  in  Christy  reconciling  the  world  to  him-- 
self;  and,  in  1  Cor.  i.  30.  it  is  said,  Ofhimy  namely  the  Fa- 
ther, are  ye  in  Christ  Jestis^  who  ofGody  that  is,  the  Father,. 
f^  made  unta  its  wisdom^  &c.  in  which,  and  several  other  scrip- 
tures  to  the  same  purpose,  the  Father  is,  in  a  peculiar  manner^ 
•intended,  because  considered,  as  no  other  divine  person  is,  as 
actings  by  the  Mediator,  or  as  glorifying  the  perfections  of  the 
divine  nature,  which  belong  to  him,  by  what  this  great  Me- 
diator did  by  his  appointment. 

Moreover  when  a  divine  Persop  is  considered  as  acting  in 
subserviency  to  the  Father's  glory,  or  executing  a  commission 
r^ating  to  the  work  of  redemption,  which  he  had  received 
from  him,  and  accordingly  performing  any  act  of  obedience  in 
an  human  nature  assumed  by  him  for  that  purpose,  this  is  pe- 
culiarly applied  to,  and  designed  to  demonstrate  the  Son's 
Personal  character,  as  belonging  to  no  other  Person  in  the  God- 
head but  him.  Of  this  we  have  several  instances  in  scripture  ; 
thus  though  to  judge  the  world  be  a  branch  of  the  divine  glory, 
which  is  common  to  all  the  Persons  in  the  Godhead ;  yet  there 
are  some  circumstances  in  the  character  of  a  divine  Perspn  in 
ps^rticular,  who  is  denominated  as  Judge  of  quick  and  dead, 
that  are  applicable  to  none  but  the  Son ;  and  so  we  are  to  un- 
derstand mat  scripture,  John  v.  22.  The  Father  jitdgeth  no  man^ 
tut  hath  committed  allpidgment  unto  the  Son  ;  that  is,  the  Son 
is  the  only  Person  in  the  Godhead  who  displays  his  Mediato- 
rial character  and  glory,  as  the  Judge  of  the  whole  i^orid ; 
yet  when  there  is  another  personal  character  ascribed  to  God, 
as  the  Judge  of  all ;  or  when  he  is  said  tojtulge  the  world  in 
righteousness^  by  that  Man^  to  wit,  our  Lord  Jesus,  whom  he 
hath  ordmned^  as  in  Acts  xvii.  31.  then  this  personal  character 
determines  it  to  belong  to  the  Father. 

Again,  to  give  eternal  life  is  a  divine  prerogative,  and  con<* 
sequently  belonjfs  to  all  the  Persohs  in  the  Godhead ;  yet  when 
a  divine  Person  b  ssud  to  givie  eternal  life  to  a  people,  that 
Wiere  given  to  him  fpr  that  purpose,  and  to  have  received  pow- 
er, or  authority,  from  another,  to  confer  this  privilege  as  Me- 
diator, then  it  is  peculiarly  iqpplied  to  the  Son :  thus  John  xvii. 
2.  Thou  hast  given  him  power  over  all  fleshy  that  he  should 
give  eternal  life  to  as  mams  as  thou  hast  given  him. 

Moreover,  when  a  divme  Person  is  said  to,  do  any  thing  in 
subserviency  to  the  Mediator;  or,  as  it  is  said,  in  John  xvi. 
14.  He  shall  glorify  me  ;  for  he  shall  receive  ofmine^  and  shall 
shew  it  unto  you^  this  is  peculiarly  applied  to  the  Spirit.    So 
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when  he  is  said  to  give  his  testimony  to  the  mission,  or  work 
of  the  Mediator,  by  any  divine  works  performed  by  him,'  this 
is  peculiai'ly  applied  to  him ;  or  when  he  is  said  to  sanctify 
and  comfort,  or  to  seal  and  confirm  believers  unto  the  day  of 
redemption.  Though  these  being  divine  works,  are,  for  that 
reason,  applicable  to  all  the  Persons  in  the  Godhead }  yet  when 
he  is  said  to  perform  them  in  a  way  of  subsy viency  to  Christ, 
as  having  purchased  them,  then  his  distinct  personal  character, 
taken  from  thence,  is  demonstrated,  and  so  diese  works  arc  es- 
pecially applied  to  him.  'ftiis  is  what  we  miderstand  by  that 
peculiar  Economy,  or  dispensation,  which  determines  us  to 
give  distinct  personal  glory  to  each  of  the  Persons  in  the  God-' 
head. 

And  now  we  are  speaking  of  the  Spirit,  considered  as  acting, 
whereby  he  sets  forth  his  Personal  glory,  we  may  observe,  that, 
in  compliance  with  this  way  of  speaking,  the  gifts  and  graces 
of  the  Spirit,  are,  by  a  metonymy,  called  the  Spirit^  as  in  Acts 
xix.  2.  when  it  is  said,  Have  ye  received  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  Theif 
said  unto  him^  We  have  not  so  much  as  heard  whether  there  be 
any  Ho iy  Ghost.  We  are  not  to  understand  it  as  though  they 
'had  not  neard  whether  there  were  such  a  Person  as  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  but  they  had  not  heard  that  there  was  such  an  extraor- 
dinary dispensation  of  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  conferred  on 
men ;  so  John  vii.  39.  it  is  said.  The  Holy  Ghost  -was  not  yet 
gheUy  because  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified ;  the  word^ft^^n  be- 
ing supplied  in  our  translation,  and  not  in  th&^riginal ;  it  ought 
rather  to  be  rendered,  The  Holy  Ghost  was  not  as  yet ;  by  which 
we  are  to  imderstand  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  not  his 
Personality,  which  was  from  all  eternity. 

And  here  we  may  farther  observe,  that  when  the  Holy  Ghost . 
is  spoken  of  as  a  Person,  that  word  which  denotes  his  Perso- 
nality, ought  not  to  be  rendered  A,  but  He^  as  expressive  of 
his  Personal  character ;  but  when  it  is  taken  in  a  figurative 
sense,  for  the  gifts  or  graces  of  the  Spirit,  then  it  should  be 
translated  It*  This  is  sometimes  observed  in  our  translation  of 
scripture;  as  in  John  xvi.  13.  it  is  said  of  the  Spirit,  He  rvili 
guide  you  into  all  truth^  where  the  Personal  character  of  the 
Spirit  IS  expressly  mentioned,  as  it  ought  to  be :  but  it  is  not 
duly  observed  by  our  translators  in  every  scripture ;  Rom.  viii. 
16.  it  is  said,  The  Spirit  itself  beareth  witness^  which  ought  to 
have  been  rendered  Himself;  as  also  in  ver,  26.  The  Spirit  it* 
selfmaketh  intercession  for  us.  The  same  ought  to  be  observed 
in  all  other  scriptures,  whereby  we  may  be  led  to  put  a  just 
difference  between  the  Spirit,  considered  as  a  divine  Person ; 
or  as  acting,  or  producing  those  effects,  which  are  said  to  be 
wrought  by  him. 

Thus  concerning  the  Sonship  of  Christ)  and  the  procession  of 
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ihe  Holy  Ghost.  What  I  have  said^  in  attempting  to  explaia 
thoaie  scripture  that  treat  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  as  God-man, 
Mediator,  and  of  his  inferioritj^,  in  that  respect,  (or  as  he  is ' 
said  to  sustain  that  character)  to  the  Father;  as  also  those 
which  speak  of  the  subserviency  of  the  Spirit,  in  acting,  to  the 
Father  and  ^e  Son^  does  not,  as  I  apprehend,  run  counter  to  tKe 
i-cmmon  fa,ith  of  those  \yho  have  defended  iht  doctrine  of  the 
ever  blessed  Trinity.  .Therefore  I  hbpt  that  when  I  call  one  the 
Sonship  of  Christ,  and  the  other  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  this  will  not  be  deemed  a  pew  and  strange  doctrine*  And 
I  cannot  but  persuade  myself,  that  what  I  have  said  concerning 
the  Mediator,  as  acting  in  obedience  to  the  Father,  and  the  Spi* 
rit,  in  subserviency  to  him,  will  not  be  contested  by  those  who 
defend  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  And,  if  I  have  a  little  varied 
from  the  common  way  of  speaking,  I  &pe  none  will  be  offended 
at  the  acceptation  of  a  word,  especially  since  I  have  endeavour- 
ed to  defend  my  sense  thereof,  by  referring  to  many  scriptures. 
And,  if  I  cannot  give  into  the  common  explication  of  the  eter- 
nal generation  of  die  Son,  and  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
I  am  well  satisfied  I  do  no  more  than  what  many  Christians 

.  do,  who  have  received  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  from  the 
scripture,  and  are  unacquainted  with  those  modes  of  speaking 
which  are  used  in  the  schools :  these  appear  as  much  to  dislike 
them>  when  used  in  public  discourses  about  this  doctrine,  as 
any  other  can  do,  what  has  been  attempted  to  explain  it  in  a 
different  way. 

IV.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  Godhead  of  the 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  as  maintained  in  one  of  the  answers  we 
are  explaining,  by  four  general  heads  of  argument. 

I.  From  those  divine  names  which  are  given  to  them,  that 

*  are  peculiar  to  God  alone. 

if.  From  their  having  the  divine  attributes  ascribed  to  them, 
and  consequently  the  divine  nature. 

III.  From  their  having  manifested  their  divine  glory,  by 
those  works  that  none  but  God  can  perform. 

IV.  From  their  having  a  right  to  divine  worship,  which  none 
i>ut  God  is  worthy  to  receive. 

If  these  things  be  made  to  appear,  we  have  all  that  we  need 
contend  for ;  and  it  will  be  evident  from  thence,  that  the  Son 
and  Holy  Ghost  are  God  equal  with  the  Father.  These  heads 
of  argument  we  shall  apply  to  them  distinctly ;  and. 

First  J  To  the  Son,  wko  appears  to  be  God  equal  with  the 
Father, 

I.  From  those  divine  names  given  to  him,  that  are  peculiar 
to  God  alone.  And  here  wt  shall  premise  something  concem- 
mg  the  use  of  names  given  to  persons,  together  with  the  dc- 
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^gn  thereof.  ^  Names  are  given  to  persons,  as  well  as  things, 
with  a  twofold  design*  - 

1.  Sometimes  nothing  else  is  intended  diereby,  but  to  dis- 
tinguisli  one  from  another,  in  which  sense  the  names  given  are 
not  in  themselves  significant,  or  expressive  of  any  property,  or 
quality,  in  those  that  are  so  described.  Thus  most  of  dioae 
names  we  read  of  in  scrinture,  though  not  all  of  them,  are  de- 
signed only  to  distinguisn  one  man  frofn  another,  which  is  the 
most  common  use  and  design  thereof;  notwidistanding^ 

2.  They  are  ^sometimes  given  to  signify  some  property  in 
those  to  whom  they  are  applied,  viz.  what  they  should  be,  or 
do.  Thus  we  have  many  instances,  in  scripture,  of  persons  call- 
ed by  names,,  which  have  had  some  specisd  signification  annex* 
ed  to  theni,  assigned  as  a  reason  of  their  being  so  called.  Thus 
Adam  had  that  name  given  him,  because  made  of  earth;  and 
Eve  was  so  called,  because  she  was  the  mother  of  all  living* 
The  same  may  be  said  concerning  Seth,  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac, 
Jacob,  Moses,  Joshua,  Samuel,  and  several  others,  whose  re- 
spective names  have  a  signification  annexed  to  them,  agreeable 
to  the  proper  sense  of  the  wohls,  and  the  design  of  dieir  being 
so  called* 

And,  to  apply  this  to  our  present  purpose,  we  may  conclude, 
that  when  names  are  given  to  any  divine  Person,  they  are  de- 
signed to  express  borne  excellency  and  perfection  belonging  to 
him  I  and  therefore  we  shall  have  sufficient  reason  to  conclude 
the  Soa  to  be  a  divine  Person,  if  we  can  make  it  appear  that  he 
has  those  names  given  t6  him  in  scripture,  which  are  proper  to 
God  alone*  And, 

1*  The  name  Jehovah  is  given  to  him,  which  is  peculiar  to 
God*  Here  we  shall  prove.  Firsts  that  the  name  Jehovah  is  pe*i 
culiar  to  God*  And,  Secondly^  that  it  is  ascribed  to  Christ* 

(1*)  That  the  name  Jehovah  js  peculiar  to  God,  whereby  he 
is  distinguished  from  all  creatures :  thus  it  is  said,  Isa*  xliL  8* 
/  am  the  Lordy  or  Jehovah,  that  is  my  namcy  and  my  glory  will 
I  not  give  to  another;  or,  as  the  text  may  be  rendered,  I  am 
jfehova/iy  t/tat  name  ofmine,  and  my  ghry^  which  is  signified 
thereby,  will  I  not  give  to  another:  therefore  it  follows,  that  it 
is  an  incommunicable  name  of  God :  and  when  he  says,  /  witt 
not  give  it  to  another ^  it  supposes  that  it  necessarily  belongs  to 
him ;  and  therefore  that  he  cannot  give  it  to  another,  since  duit 
would  be  unbecoming  himself;  therefore  this  name,  which  is 
expressive  of  his  glory  in  so  peculiar  a  manlier,  is  never  given 
to  any  creature* 

There  are  other  scriptures  to  this  purpose,  in  which  the  name 
Jehovah  is  represented,  as  peculiar  to  God*  Thus  when  the 
pro{diet  Amos  had  been  speaking  of  the  glory  of  God,  as  dis- 
played in  the  works  of  creation  and  providence^  he  adds,  thai 


tke  Lordi  or  Jehovah,  u  hU  name^  chap.  v.  &  So  that  those 
works,  which  are  peculiar  to  God,  might  as  well  be  applied  to 
"creatures,  as  that  na(ne  Jehovah,  which  is  agreeable  thereunto* 
And  in  chap,  ix*  6.  the  prophet  gives  another  magnificent  de- 
scription of  God,  with  respect  to  those  works  that  are  pecu- 
liar to  him,  wnen  he  says.  It  is  he  that  buildeth  his  stories  in 
the  heaven^  and  hath  founded  his  troop  in  the  earth ;  he  that 
caUethfor  the  waters  of  the  sea,  and  poureth  them  out  upon  ths 
face  of  the  earth;  and  then  he  adds,  the  Lord,  or  Jehovah,  is 
his  name* 

Again,  it  is  said,  in  Psal.  Ixzxiii.  18*  That  men  may  know^ 
that  thsuif  whose  name  alone  is  Jehovahy  art  the  most  high  over 
aU  the  earth*  This  is  never  said  of  any  other  divine  names, 
which  are,  in  a  limited  sense,  sometimes  given  to  creatures  ( 
and,  indeed,  all  creatures  are  expressly  excluded  from  having  a 
right  hereunto. 

Again,  there  are  odier  scriptures,  in  which  this  name  Jeho* 
vah  h  applied  to  God,- and  an  explication  thereof  subjoined^ 
which  argues  that  it  is  peculiar  to  him.  Thus  when  Moses  de* 
sired  of  God,  that  he  would  let  him  know  what  his  name  wai  ^ 
fior  the  encouragement  6f  the  faith  of  the  Israelites,  to  whom 
he  sent  him,  £xod.  iii.  13.  q.  d*  he  desires  to  know  what  are 
those  divine  glories,  that  would  render  him  the  object  of  fakb 
aod  worship ;  or  how  he  Inight  describe  him  in  such  a  way  to 
die  chikiren  of  Israel,  whereby  they  might  express  that  reve«> 
rence  and  regard  to  him,  diat  was  due  to  the  great  God,  who 
sent  him  about  so  important  an  errand.  In  answer  to  which 
God  says,  ver.  14.  I  AM  TH4T I  AM.  Thus  shalt  thou  say 
unto  the  children  of  Jsraeiy  I  AMhstth  sent  me  unto  you ;  which 
description  of  him  doth  not  set  forth  one  single  perfection,  but 
all  the  perfections  of  die  divine  nature ;  as  though  he  should 
say,  I  am  a  God  of  infinite  perfection ;  and  then  he  adds,  in  the 
foBowing  verse,  Thou  shalt  say  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  Thi 
Lord,  or  Jehovah,  the  God  of  your  fiOhers  hath  sent  me  untd  • 
you;  where  Jehovah  signifies  the  same  with  /  AM  THAT  I 
AM  And  he  adds.  This  is  my  memorial  unto  aO  generations ; 
therefore  this  glorious  name  is  certainly  peculiar  to  God^ 

What  has  been  already  observed,  under  this  head,  is  suffi- 
cient to  prove  that  the  name  Jehovah  is  proper  to  God  alone. 
But  we  might  hereunto  add  another  argument,  of  less  weight, 
which,  though  we  do  not  lay  that  stress  upon,  as  though  it  w^s 
sufficient  of  itself  to  prove  this 'matter;  yet,  being  added  to 
what  has  been  already  suggested,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  b^ 
mentioned,  vh^  that  the  word  Jehovah  has  no  plural  number, 
as  being  never  designed  to  signify  any  more  than  the  one  God  i 
neither  has  it  any  emphatical  pardcle  affixed  to  it,  as  other 
words  in  the  Hebrew  language  have ;  land  particularly  several 
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of  the  other  names  of  God,  which  distinguishes  him  from  others, 
who  have  those  names  sometimes  applied  to  them;  and  the 
reason  of  this  is,  because  the  name  Jehovah  is  never  g^ven  to 
any  creature. 

And  to  this  we  might  add,  that  since  the  Jews  best  under- 
stood their  own  language,  they  may,  in  some  respects,  be  de- 
pended on,  as  to  the  sense  they  give  of  the  word  Jehovah ;  and 
It  is  certain  they  paid  the  greatest  regard  to  this  name,  even  to 
superstition.  Accordingly,  th^y  would  never  pronounce  it ;  but, 
instead  thereof,  use  some  other  expressions,  by  which  they  de- 
scribe it.  Sometimes  they  call  it,  that  name^  or  that  gloriottM 
name^  or  that  name  that  is  not  to  be  expressed:  *  by  which  they 
mean,  as  Josephus  says,f  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  them  to  ut- 
ter it,  on  indeed,  to  write  it;  which,  if  any  one  presumed  to  do, 
diey  reciconed  him  hot  only  guilty  of  profaneness,  in  an  uncom-    • 
mon  degree,  but  even  of  blasphemy ;  and  therefore  it  is  never 
found  in  any  writings  of  human  composure  among  them.  The 
modem  Jews,  indeed,  are  not  much  to  be  regarded,  as  retain*  ^ 
ing  the  same  veneratioh  for  this  name ;  but  Onkelos,  the  author 
of  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  on  some  parts  of  scripture,  who  lived 
about  fifty  years  after  our  Saviour's  time,  and  Jonathan  Ben- 
Uzziel,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  as  many  years  before  it, 
never  insert  it  in  their  writings ;  and,  doubtless,  they  were  not 
the  first  that  entertained  these  sentiments  about  it,  but  had  other 
writings  then  extant,  which  gave  occasion  thereunto.   Some 
critics  conclude,  from  Jewish  writers,  that  it  was  never  pro- 
nounced, even  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  church,  except  by  the 
High  Priest ;  and  when  he  was  obliged,  by  the  divine  law,  to 
pronounce  it,  in  the  form  of  benediction,  tfie  people  always  ex- 
pressed an  uncommon  degree  of  reverence,  either  by  bowing, 
or  prostration ;  but  this  is  not  supported  by  sufficient  evidence. 
Others  diink  it  took  its  rise  soon  after  their  return  from  cap- 
tivity, which  is  more  probable  ;  however,  the  reason  they  as-, 
sign  for  it  is,  because  they  reckoned  it  God's  incommunicable 
name. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  observe,  that  the  translators  of  the 
Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  commonly  called  the 
LXX*  whicli,  if  it  be  not  altogether  the  san>e  with  that  men- 
tioned by  Aristseus,  which  was  compiled  almost  three  hundred 
years  before  the  Christian  i£ra,  is,  without  doubt,  of  consider- 
i^le  antiquity ;-  these  never  translate  the  word  Jehovah,  but, 
instead  thereof,  put  Kupiof,  Lord ;  X  and,  even  when  it  seems  ab- 
surd not  to  do  it,  as  in  Exod.  vi.  3.  when  it  is  said,  by  my 

*  OnfAA  €tmpmtilcf.  f  4ntig.  Lib.  lU.  Cap.  5. 

i  7Vd9  the  Kobf  Gh&tt  has  nndeseendedjfir  what  reofn  I  know  not,  to  giie  cwn- 
tenance  to^inatl  thoae  guoiationt  in  the  AVw  Tettament,  where  the  ntsme  Jsovtam, 
it  referred  tojrom  the  Ola. 
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Dame^  Jehovah,  was  I  not  known,  they  render  it,  by  my  name, 
the  Lord,  was  I  not  known.^ 

This  we  take  occasion  to  observe,  not  as  supposing  it  is  a 
sufficient  proof  of  itself,  of  the  argument  we  are  maintaining, 
but  as  it  corresponds  with  the  sense  of  those  scriptures  before 
mentioned,  by  which  it  appears  that  this  is  the  proper,  or  in- 
communicable, name  of  God* 

Object.  It  is  objected,  by  the  Anti-Trinitarians,  that  the  name^ 
Jehovah  is  sometimes  given  to  creatures,  and  consequently  that 
it  is  not  God's  proper  name ;  nor  does  it  evince  our  Saviour's 
Deity,  wheu  given  to  him*  To  prove  that  it  is  sometimes  given 
to  creatures,  they  refer  to  several  scriptures ;  as  £xod.  xvii.  15* 
where  the  ahar  diat  Moses  erected  is  called  Jehovah  Nissi^  u  e* 
the  Lord  is  my  banner ;  and,  in  Judges  vu  22.  another  altar 
that  Gideon  built,  is  called  Jehovah  Shallom  ;  and  Gen.  xxii* 
14.  it  is  said,  that  Abraham  called  the  name  oF  the  place,  ip 
which  he  was  ready  to  offer  Isaac,  Jehovah  Jireh ;  and,  in 
Ezek.  xlviii.  35.  it  is  said,  that  Jerusalem,  from  that  day,  should 
be  called  Jehovah  Shammah  ;  they  add  also,  that  the  Ark  was ' 
called  Jehovah^  upon  the  occasion  of  its  being  carried  up  into 
the  city  of  David,  when  it  is  said,  Psal.  xlvii.  5.  The  Lord^  u  «r. 
Jehovah  is  gone  up  with  a  shout^  even  the  Lord  with  the  sound 
of  a  trumpet^  and  also  on  other  occasions*  And  the  name  Je^ 
hovah  is  often,  in  the- Old  Testament,  given  to  angels,  and 
therefore  not  proper  to  God  alone* 

Answ.  1.  When  they  jiretend  that  the  name  Jehovah  was 
pliven  to  inanhnate  things,  and  in  particular  to  altars^  as  in  the 
instance  mentioned  in  the  objection,  that  one  of  the  altars  was 
indeed  called  Jehovah  Ntasi^  it  is  very  unreasonable  to  suppose, 
that  the  name  and  glory  of  God  was  put  upon  it ;  had  it  been 
a  symbol  of  God's  presence,  it  would  not  have  been  called  by 
this  name,  especially  .in  the  same  sense  in  which  our  Saviour  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  have  it  applied  to  them ;  and  therefore  the 
meaning  of  this  scripture,  as  I  apprehend,  is  nothing  but  thi^, 
that  there  was  an  inscription  written  on  the  altar,  containing 
these  vrordsy  Jehovah  Nissi^  the  design  whereof  was  to  signify, 
to  the  feith  of  those  who  came  to  worship  there,  that  the  Lord 
^as  their  banner :  >  therefore  this  name,  strictly  speaking,  ivas 

^  In  Hpo  place*,  indeed,  it  i»  rendered  by  0uc,  Gi>d,  Gen.  iv.  1.  and  Im.  1ro>  \o, 
Jtnd  there  ig  one  fflace  in  -which  gome  tfiinh  they  attempt  a  literal  trmiaUition  of  it^ 
2  Sam,  i.  11.  where,  inttead  of  the  people  of  the  Lord,  tfiey  translate  the  text,  §at»  tvt 
hat^  'lou^ce,  in  which^Mome  tfunk,  *'itatSk,  is  put  few  'lew«,  or  *1miC«,  through  the  mistake 
oftvne  asnanuenns  ;  but  it  seems  ratfiei'  to  be  an  explication  tlum  a  literal  translO' 
tion  of  the  -words  ;  and  tshereas  some  think,  the  reason  of  tins  method  used  by  them  in 
tbeir  translation,  is,  becitnse  the  Hebrexo  letters,  oftchick  that  name  consists,  cannot 
weff  be  expreeeedby  the  letters  of  the  Greek  uiphubet,  so  as  to  compose  a  toord  like  it, 
that  does  not  seem  to  be  the  reason  of  it,  inaemuc/i  a»  they  attempt  to  itansUUe  other 
names  equally  diJicuU,-  as  in  C>//.  ,r.  2.  ^Uvav,  firUuvun;  tnid  \l  K>njs  jcii% 
^lai^tAfor  Jefioiadn. 
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'^t  given  to  the  altar,  but  to  God ;  upon  which  some^  not  with* 
out  good  reason,  rendei^  the  word ;  he  built  an  altar,  and  called 
the  name  of  it,  the  altar  of  Jehovah  Nissi*  The  same  may  be 
B^id  with  respect  to  tKe  altar  erected  by  Gideon^  which  was 
called  Jehovah  Shalom^  or  the  altar  of  Jehovah  Shalom^  to  the 
end  that  all  who  came  to  offer  sacrifice  upon  it,  might  hereby  be 
put  in  mind  that  God  was  a  God  of  peace,  or  would  give  peace 
to  them. 

2*  As  for  the  pkce  to  which  Abraham  went  to  offer  Isaac^ 
which  is  called  Jehovah- J  ireh,  it  was  the  mount  Moriah ;  and 
it  is  certain  that  this  was  not  known  by,  or  whenever  spoken  of, 
mentioned,  as  having  that  name ;  neither  had  Abraham  any 
right  to  apply  to  it  any  branch  of  the  divine  glory,  as  signified 
thereby ;  therefore  when  it  is  said,  he  called  the  name  of  die 
place  Jehovah-Jireh,  it  is  as  though  he  should  have  said,  let  all 
that  ti^avel  over  this  mountain  know,  that  the  Lord  was  seen,  or 
provided  a  ram  instead  of  Isaac',  who  was  ready  to  be  offered 
up  I  let  this  place  be  remarkable,  in  future  ages,  for  this  amazing 
dispensation  of  providence,  and  let  them  glorify  God  for  what 
wa^  done  here,  and  let  the  memory  hereof  be  an  encouragement 
to  their  faith.  Or  else  we  may  farther  consider  him  speaking  aa 
a  prophet,  and  so  the  meaning  is,  this  place  shall  be  very  re* 
markable  in  future  ages,  as  it  shall  be  the  mount  of  vision  i 
here  Jehovah  wiU  eminendy  appear  in  his  temple,  which  shaD 
be  built  in  this  place.  Or  if  you  take  the  words  in  another 
sense,  viz*  God  will  provide,  it  is  as  though  he  should  «ay,  as 
God  has  provided  a  ram  to  be  offered  instead  of  Isaac,  so  he 
will  provide  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  is  to  take  away  the  sin  of 
the  world,  which  was  typified  by  Isaac's  being  offered*  So  diat 
the  place  Avas  not  really  called  Jehovah ;  but  Abraham  takes  oc- 
casion, from  what  was  done  here,  to  magnify  him,  who  a{mcar- 
ed  to  him,  and  held  his  hand,  whom  alone  he  calls  Jehovan. 

And  to  this  we  may  add,  that  when  Jerusalem  is'  called  Je^ 
hovah  Shammahf  the  Lord  is  there^  the  meai^ing  hereof  is  only 
this,  that  it  shall  eminently  be  said  in  succeeding  ages  of  the 
new  Jerusalem,  that  the  Lord  is  there;  the  city,  which  was  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  Jerusalem,  is  not  called  Jehovah,  as 
thpugh  it  had  any  character  of  divine  glory  put  upon  it ;  but 
it  implies,  that  the  gospel  church,  which  is  signified  tfaerdiy, 
should  have  the  presence  of  God  in  an  eminent  degree  ;  or,  as 
our  Saviour  promised  to  h&  disciples,  Matth.  xxviii.  20.  thai 
he  would  be  with  them  ahvat/s^  even  unto  the  end  of  the  worid;  • 
and,  as  the  result  thereof,  that  the  gates  of  hell  should  not  pre* 
vail  against  it^  Matth.  xvi.  18.  « 

3.  As  for  the  ari  ;  it  was  not  called  Jehovahy  though  the 
Psalmist  takes  occasion,  from  its  being  carried  up  into  the  citv 
df  David,  with  a  joyful  solemnity,  and  an  universal  shout,  with 
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the  scMUid  of  a  trumpet,  to  foretel  the  triumphant  and  magnifi- 
cent ascension  of  our  Saviour  into  heaven,  which  was  typified 
hereby  ;  concerning  whom  he  says,  yehovah  is  gone  up ;  or, 
speaking  in  a  prophetic  style,  the  present,  or  time  past,  beinj^ 

fut  for  the  time  to  come,  it  is  as  though  he  should  say,  the 
«ord,  when  he^Jtas  completed  the  work  of  redemption  on  earth, 
will  ascend  into  heaven,  which  shall  be  the  foundation  of  uni- 
versal joy  to  the  church ;  an^  then  he  shall,  as  the  Psalmist 
fanfaer  observes,  reign  ^ver  the  heathen^  and'df  on  the  throne 
of  his  holiness. 

Again^  it  does  not  sq>pear  that  the  ark  was  calkd  yehovah^ 
in  £xod«  xvi.  33,  34«  because,  when  Aaron  is  commanded  t0 
Icuf  the  pot  full  of  manna  b^ore  the  testimony  ^  that  is,  the  ark^ 
diis  is  called,  a  laying  it  before  Jehovah  :  but  the  reason  c^  ti^ 
expression  is  this;  viz.^God  hatih ordained  that  the  mercy-seat 
over  the  ark  should  be  the  immediate  seat  of  his  residence^ 
frcmi  whence  he  would  condescend  to  converse  with  men,  and 
accordingly  he  is  said,  elsewhere,  to  dwell  between  the  cheru^ 
bims^  and,  upon  this  account,  that  which  was  laid  up  before  the 
surk,  might  be  said  to  be  laid  up  bef<H*e  the  Lord.  % 

But  since  none  are  so  stupid  to  suppose  that  inanimate  things 
can  have  the  divine  perfections  belonging  to  them,  therefore 
the  principal  thing  contended  for  in.  this  argument^  is,  that  the 
ark  was  called  Jehovah,  because  it  was  a  sign  and  symbol  <^ 
the  divine  presence  ;  and  from  thence  they  conclude,  that  the 
name  of  God  may^be  applied  to  a  person  that  has  no  right  to 
the  divine  glory,  as  the  sign  is  called  by  the  name  of  the  thing 
signified  thereby. 

To  which  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  ark  w:as  not  only  a  sar 
cramental  sign  of  God's  presence,  for  that  maiiy  other  things 
rebating  to  ceremonial  worship  were;  but  it  was  also  the  seat 
thereof :  it  was  therefore  the  divine  Majesty  who  was  cdifed 
Jehovah,'  and  not  the  place  of  his  residence ;  and  it  was  he  a- 
kme-  to  whom  the  g^ory  was  ascribed  that  is  due  to  his  name* 

4«  When  it  is  farther  objected,  that  the  name  Jehovah  is  of- 
Uxk  applied  to  angels,  the  answer  that  may  be  given  to  this  is ; 
that  it  is  nevor  ascribed  to  any  but  him,  who  is  calkd,  by  way 
of  eminence,  the  angel,  or  Messenger  of  the  covenant^  viz*  our 
SaviAHur,  MaL  iii.  1.  And  whenever  it  is  given  to  him,  such 
{prions  things  are  spcrfcen  of  him,  or  such  acts  of  divine  wor- 
ship, demanded  by  and  g^ven  to  him,  as  argue  him  to  be  a  di- 
vine Person ;  as  will  plainly  appear,  if  we  consider  what  the  an- 
gel that  appeared,  in  Exod^^'iii*  says  concerning  himself,  ver*  6* 
lam  the  God  of  thy  fathers^  the  God  ofAbmham^  the  God  of  L- 
saaCyOndtheGodcf  yacob;  and  it  is  said,  Moses  Md  his  Jace^ 
for  he  was  afraid  to  look  upon  God:  and  in  verses  7,  8.  The  , 
htird^  or  Jehovah^  said^  I  have  surely  seen  the  affliction  of  my 
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people  that  are  in  Egypty  and  I  am  come  down  to  deliver  them/ 
and  v^r.  10.  I  will  send  thee  unto  Pharaoh;  and  then,  in  the 
following  verses,  he  makes  mention  of  his  name,  as  of  the  great 
yehovahy  the  /  AMy  who  s^nt  him.  And  Jacob  gives  divine 
worship  to  him,  when  he  says.  Gen.  xlviii.  16.  The  Angela  that 
redeemed  me  from  all  evilj  bless  the  lads*  I  might  refer  to  mauy 
other  scriptures,  where  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  is  said  to  appear, 
in  which  from  the  context,  it  is  evident  that  it  Was  a  divine 
Person,  and  not  a  created  angel.  The  most  ancient  Jewish  wri- 
ters generally  call  him  the  IFord  *  of  the  Lord. 

But  this  Will  not  properly  be  deemed  a  sufficient  answer  to 
the  objection,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  ^enied,  that  the  Person,  who 
so  frequendy  appeared  in  the  form  of  an  angel,  made  use  of 
such  expressions,  as  can  be  applied  to  none  but  God ;  therefore 
they  say  that  he  personated  God,  or  spake  after  the  manner  of 
his  representative,  not  designing  that  the  glory  of  the  divine 
perfections  should  be  ascribed  to  him,  but  to  Jehovah,  whom  he 
represented. 

To  which  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  angel  -appearing  to  Mo-* 
ses,  in  the  scripture  before  mentioned,  and  to  several  others, 
doth  not  signify  himself  to  personate  God,  as  doubtless  he 
ought  to  have  done,  had  he  been  only  his  representative,  and 
not  a  divine  Person ;  as  an  embassador,  when  he  speaks  in  the 
name  of  the  king,  whom  he  represents,  always  uses  $uch  modes 
'of  speaking,  as  that  he  may  be  understood  to  apply  what  he 
says  when  personating  him,  not  to  himself,  but  to  him  that  sent 
him  ;  and  it  would  be  reckoned  an  aiSront  to  him,  whom  he  re- 
presents, should  he  g^ve  occasion  to  any  to  ascribe  the  honour 
that  belongs  to  his  master  to  himself.  Now  there  is  nothing,  in 
those  texts,  which  speak  of  this  angjel's  appearing,  that  signifies 
his  disclaiming  divine  honour,  as  what  did  not  belong  to  him, 
but  to  God ;  therefore  we  must  not  suppose  that  he  speaks  in 
such  a  way  as  God  doth,  only  as  representing  him :  we  read,  in- 
deed, in  Rev.  xxii.  8,  9.  of  a  created  angel  appearing  to  J<Am^ 
who  was  supposed  by  him,  at  the  first,  to  be  the  same  tha^  ap- 
peared to  the  church  of  old,  and  accordingly  John  gave  him  di- 
vine honour ;  but  he  refused  to  receive  it,  as  knowing  that  this 
character,  of  being  the  divine  representative,  would  not  be  n 
sufficient  warrant  for  him  to  assume  it  to  himself;  we  must  there- 
fore from  hence  conclude,  that  the  ang^l  that  appeared  to  the 
church  of  old,  and  is  called  Jehovah,  was  a  divine  Person. 

2.  Having  considered  that  the  name  Jehovah  is  peculiariy 
applied  to  God^  we  now  proceed  to  prove  that  it  is  given  to 
liie  Son,  whereby  his  Deity  will  appear  i  tod  the  first  scripture 


"  s 


*  See  Dr-^Allix's  judgment  of  the  Jewish  church  against  the  Unitftruns,  chap. 

XM,  to  xvi. 
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that  we  shall  refer  to  is  Isa.  xl«  3*  The  voice  of  him  that  crietk 
in  the  wildernesey  prepare  ye  tiie  way  of  the  l^ord^  or  Jehovah^ 
make  Straight  in  the  desert  a  highway  for  our  God*  Now  if  we 
can  prove  that  this  is  a  prophecy  of  John's  preparing  the  way  of 
our  Saviour,  then  it  will  appear  that  our  Saviour,  in  this  scrip-* 
ture,  is  called  Jehovah.  That  it. is  a  prediction  of  John's  being. 
Christ's  fore*runner,  appointed  to  prepare  the  Jews  for  his  re- 
ception, and  to  give  them  an  intimation^  that  he,  whom  they 
had  long  looked  For,  would  suddenly  appear,  is  plain  from  those 
scriptures  in  the  New  Testament^  which  expressly  refer  to  this 
prediction,  and  explain  it  in  this  sense  :  thus  Matdi.  iii*  3.  This 
is  he  that  was  spoken  of  by  the  prophet  Escaas^  sayings  The 
toice  bf  one  crying  in  the  wiUemessj  Prepare  ye  the  %uay  of 
the  Lord^  make  his  paths  straight  y  therefore  he  whose  way  f 
John  was  to  prepare,  whom  the  prophet  Isaias  calls  Jehovah^  it 
our  Saviour* 

Again,  it  is  said,  in  Isa«  viii.  13.  Sanctify  the  Lord^  or  Jeho* 
vah,  of  hosts  himself  and  let  him  be  your  fear  and  your  dread  i 
where  he  speaks  of  a  person,  whom  he  not  only  calls  Jehovah, 
the  Lord  of  hosts,  which  alone  would  prove  him  to  be  a  divine 
Person  ;  but  he  farther  considers  him  as  the  object  of  divine 
worship.  Sanctify  him^  and  let  him  be  your  fear  and  your  dreadi 
Certainly,  if  we  can  prove  this  to  be  spoken  of  Christ,  it  will 
be  a  strong  and  convincing  argument  to  evince  his  proper  Dei- 
ty ;  now  that  it  is  spoken  of  him,  is  very  evident,  if  we  compare 
it  with  the  verse  immediately  following.  And  he  shall  be  for  a 
sanctuary^  which  I  would  cbuse  to  render.  For  he  shall  be  for 
a  sanctuary^  a)s  the  Hebrew  particle  Vau^  which  we  render  And^ 
I  is  often  rendered  elsewhere,  and  so  it  is  assigned  as  a  reason 

why  we  should  sanctify  him ;  and  then  it  follows,  though  we 
are  obliged  so  to  do,  yet  the  Jews  will  not  give  that  glory  to 
him,  for  he  will  be  to  them  for  a  stone  of  stumblings  and  for  a 
I  rock  of  offence^  as  he  shall  be  for  a  sanctuary  to  those  that  are 

I  faithml*  That  this  is  spoken  of  Christ,  not  only  appears  frqm 

the  subject  matter  hereof,  as  it  is  only  he  that  properly  speaking, 
is  said  to  be  a  rock  of  offence,  or  in  whom  the  world  was  of- 
fended, by  reason  of  his  appearing  in  a  low  condition  therein; 
but,  by  comparing  it  with  odier  scriptures,  and  particularly  Isa« 
I  xxviii.  16,  Behold,  I  lay  in  Sion^  for  a  foundation,  a  stone,  a 

)         tried  stone,  a  precious  corner  stone,  a  sure  foundation  ;  he  that 
I  beheveth  shall  not  make  haste,  this  will  more.evidendy  appear. 

In  the  latter  of  these  scriptures,  he  is  styled,  a  foundation  stone, 
'  the  rock  on  which  his  church  is  built }  in  the  former  a  burthen- 

some  stone  ;  and  both  these  scripture^  are  referred  to,  and  ap- 
I  plied  to  him,  1  Pet.  ii.  6,  8.  Wherefore  also  it  is  contained  in 

i  the  scripture.  Behold,  I  lay  in  Sion  a  chief  corner  stone,  electa 

precious  /  and  a  stone  of  stumbling,  and  a  rock  of  offence  to  them 


fiat  are  dh^^edient";  where  the  apo&tle  proves  pUnly)  that  our 
Saviour  is  the  Person  who  is  spoken  of,  in  both  these  texts,  by 
the  prophet  Isauah,  and  consequently  ^t  he  is  Jehovah,  whom 
we  are  to  sanctify,  and  to  make  our  fear  and  our  dread*  - 

Again,  there  is  another  scripture,  which  plainly  proves  tMs, 
viz.  Numb,  xxu  5,  6,  7.  And  the  people  apake  agcanst  God^  end 
against  MMee  ;  and  the  Lord  sentjiery  serpents  among'  the  peO' 
ple^  and  they  Mt  the  peaple^  and  much  people  of  Israel  med$ 
therefore  the  people  came  to  Moses,  and  said,  We  ha»e  sttnedj 

for  we  haoe  spoken  agmnst  the  Lord,  or  Jehovah,  euid  against 
thee.  He,  who  is  called  God,  in  ven  5*  whom  they  spake  against^ 
is  called  Jehovah  in  ver.  7«  who  sent  fiery  serpents  among  them, 
that  destroyed  them,  for  their  speaking  against  him ;  now  this 
is  expressly  applied  to  our  Saviour  by  the  apostle,  1  Cor.  x.  9* 
Neither  let  its  tempt  Christy  as  some  of  them  also  tempted^  and 
were  destroyed  of  serpents. 

Again,  the  proj^het  Isaiah,  having  had  a  vision  of  the  angels, 
adoring  and  ministering  to  that  glorious  Person,  who  is  repre^ 
sented,  as  sitting  on  a  throne,  in  chap*  vi*  1,  3.  he  reflects  on 
what -he  had  seen  in  ver*  5*  and  expresses  himself  in  these 
words;  Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  King,  the  Lord,  or  Jehovah,  of 

.  of  hosts*  Now  this  is  expressly  applied  to  our  Saviour,  in  John 
xii.  41.  These  things  said  Esaias,  when  he  saw  his  glory,  and 
spake  of  him;  where  it  is  plain  that  he  intends  this  vision  j  as 
appears  from  the  foregoing  verse,  which  refers  to  a  part  there* 
of,  in  which  God  foretels  that  he  would  blind  the  eyes,  and  har- 
den the  hearts  of  the  unbelieving  Jews  ;  fron>  whence  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  die  Person  who  appeared  to  him,  sitting  on  a  thrcme, 
whom  he  cdb  Jehovah,  was  our  Saviour. 

Again,  this  may  farther  be  argued,  from  what  is  said  in  Isa* 
xlv.  31.  to  the  end,  There  is  no  God  else  besides  me,  a  just  God, 
and  a  Saviour,  there  is  none  besides  me.  Look  unto  me,  and  be  ye 
saved,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  ;  for  I  am  God,  and  there  is  nan& 
else,  I  have  sworn  by  myself,  the  word  is  gone  out  of  my  mouth  in 
righteousness,  and  shall  not  return,  that  unto  me  every  knee  shall 
bow;  every  tongue  shall  swear..  Surely,  shall  one  May,  In  the  Lord 
have  I  rigfiteousness  and  strength  /  even  to  him  shall  men  come, 
and  all  that  are  incensed  against  him  shall  be  ashamed,  dn  the 
Lord  shall  all  the  seed  of  Israel  be  justified,  and  shall  glory*  This 
is  a  glorious  proof  of  our  Saviour's  Deity,  not  oidy  from  his 
being  called  Jehovah,  but  from  several  other  divine  characters 
ascribed  to  him ;  thus  the  Person  whom  the  prophet  speaks  of, 
styles  himself  yehovah,  and  adds,  that  there  is  no  God  besides 
me ;  and  he  is  represented  as  swearing  by  himself,  which  hone 
ou^t  to  do  but  a  divine  Person  ;   and  he  encourages  aU  Ae 
ends  of  the  earth  to  look  to  him  for  salvation  ;  so  that  if  it  can 
be  made  iq>pcar  that  this  is  spoken  of  oar  Saviour,  it  will  be  as 


undeniable'ptoQff  itf  bis  proper  Deity,  since  ilothiiigBiorecin'liir 
said  to  express  tbe  f^ory  of  the  Fa^r  thm  this.  Nov  tha( 
these  wards  are  spoken  of  our  Saviour,  must  be  allowed  by 
every  one,  who  reads  them  impartially,  for  there  are  sevevA^ 
things  that  agree  with  his  characur  as  Mediator ;  as  when  all 
the  ends  of  die  earth  are.  invited  to  look  to  him  for  salvatioi^ 
We  have  a  paraDel  scripture,  which  is  plainly  applied  to  hiiM, 
in  Isa*  xi«  10.  Jnd  m  that  -dast^  there  shall  be  a^  ro^  of  Je^^ 
that  is,  the  Messiah,  who  should  spring  from  the  root  or  stoek 
ef  Jesse ;  which  ^hall  stand  for  an  ensign  to  ths  people^  to  ^ 
or  to  Aim,  shctU  the  Gentiles  seek^  which  is  the  same  thing  as  for 
the  ends  of  the  earth  to  look  to  him ;  and  l;^sides,  tbe  word  look- 
ing to  hsmia  a  metaphor,  taken  from  a  very  remarkable  type  of 
diis  matter,  to  wit,  Israelis  looking  to  the  bra^n  serpent  for 
healing;  thtis  he,  who  is  here  spoken  of,  is  represented  as  s^  Sa^ 
viour,  and  as  the  object  of  faith* 

Again,  he  is  represented  as  swearing  by  lumself  $  and  the 
subject  matter  of  this  oath  is,  That  tmto  Aim  ex>€ry  knee  shauU 
taWj  and  every  tongue  should  swear,  i  this  is  expressly  applied 
t»  our  Saviour,  in  the  New  Testament,  as  containing  a  pro* 
phecy  of  his  being  the  judge  of  the  world,  Rom<  xiv.  IQ,  11, 
13,  fVe  shall  all  stand  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ  i  for 
it  is  wriaenj  As  IBve^  saith  the  JLordj  every  hnee  shaU  b^  to 
M,  and  every  tongue  shaU  cenfess  to  God;  so  then  every  on^  sf 
us  shall  give  an  accot/nt  of  himself  to  God^  And  the  sai^ 
words  are  used,  with  a  uttle  variation,  in  Phil*  ii.  >a,  iu 
That  at  the  name  ofjesue  every  kaee  should  bow^  of  things  M* 
heaoen^  andthinge  in  earthy  and  things  %mder  the  earth;  and 
that  every  tongue  should  cos^essy  that  ^eeus,  Christ  is  Lord^  tp 
the  Ghry  of  God  the  Father. 

Again,  the  person,  of  whom  the  prophet  speaks,  is  one  9r 
gunst  whoaa  the  world  was  incensed,  which  can  be  meant  of 
mie  but  Christ,  as  signifyine  the  opposition  liat  he  shouk^ 
iMet  widi,  and  the  rage  and  ray  that  should  be  directed  ^^. 
gsinst  him,  when  appearing  in  our  nature. 

Again,  he  is  said  to  be  one  in  whom  we  have  righteouanese^ 
and  m  whom  the  seed  of  Israel  shall  be  justified;  which  very 
evidendy  agrees  wkb  the  account  we  have  ot  him  in  the  New 
Testament,  as  a  person  by  whose  righteousness  we  are  justi* 
fied,  or  whose  righteousness  is  imputed  to  us  for  that  end* 
^  And  das  leads  us  to  consider  another  scripture,  Jer.  xxiii*  €i» 
in  which  it  is  said,  Tfm  is  Ins  name,  whereby  he  shail  be  calh^d^ 
The  hordy  or  Jehwah,  onr  righteousness.  His  being  called  out 
li^hteouaness,  as  was  but  now  observed,  implies,  that  the  Me^ 
WLf  our  great  Mediator,  is  the  person  spoken  of,  who  is  called 
)<hovab.  But  this  is  £aurther  evinced  irom  the  context,  inas^ 
mach  as  it  is^taid,  ver*  5«    Behold  the  days  come^  viz*  tbe  Gp^ 

Vo^..  I.  Qq 
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pel  da^,  that  IwUi  raise  unto  David  a  righteous  iranch^anda. 
king'  skcdl  reign  km/  prosper;  and  shall  execute  judgment  and 
Jnstiae  in  the  earth;  which  any  one,  who  judges  impartiaUy  of 
^  sense  of  Stripture,  will  coiicltide  to  be  4)pokeD  coDcernmg 
^ur  Sariour's  erecting  the  gospel-dispenaatkmf  and  being  the 
«oIe  lord  and  governor  of  his  church*  How  the  exercise  of 
his  dominion  over  it  proves  his  Deity,  will  be  considered  un- 
der a  following  head*  All  that  we  need  to  observe  at  present 
is,  that  this  description  is  very  agreeable  to  his  character  in 
Scripture,  as  Mediator ;  therefore  he  is  called  Jehovah  in 
this  verse* 

Object*  1*    It  is  ol^ected,  that  the  woids  may  be 
iTflnslated,  viz*  This  is  ths  name^  lohereby  the  Lord  our 
teotisnessj  namely,  the  Father,  shall  caU  hhu 

Anstv*  It  may  be  replied,  that  the  Father  is  never  called  in 
Scripture,  our  righteousness  as  was  but  now  observed;  this 
being  a  character  peculiar  tx>  the  Mediator,  as  it  is  fully  ez^ 
plained  in  several  places  in  the  New  Testament*  As  to  what 
may  be  farther  said,  in  answer  to  this  objectaoti,  it  is  w^ 
known  that  the  Hebrew  word  iMip'  signifies  either  ac* 
tively  or  passively,  as  it  is  differently  pointed^  the  letters 
being  the  same ;  and  we  shall  not  enter  into  a  critical  diss- 
<)uisition  concerning  the  origin,  or  authenticiQr  of  the  Hebrew 
points,  to  prove  that  our  translation  is  just,  rather  than  diat 
mentioned  in  the  objection ;  but  shall  have  recourse  to  the 
ixmttJtt^to  prove  it*  Acc(»xiing^y  it  appears  from  thmce,  tbit 
if  it  were  translated  according  to  the  sense  of  the  objectca^  it 
would  be  litde  less  than  a  tautology,  ^*  d*  I  will  reass 
is  David  a  righteous  branch;  and  this  is  the  namerpkere' 
hu  Jehovah^  our  righteousness^  shall  call  hifn,  viz*  tie 
^  JBranch)  so  that  at  least,  die  sense  of  our  translaticxi  of  the  text, 
seems  ifiore  natural,  as  well  as  more  agreeable  to  the  grtimma- 
tical  construction  observed  in  the  Hebrew  language,  m  which 
liie  words  of  a  sentence  are  not  so  transposed  as  they  are  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin,  which  they  are  supposed  to  be,  in  the  sense 
of  the  text  contained  in  this  objection* 

Object*  2*  It  is  farther  objected ;  that  thpugh  our  titeskution 
of  Ae  text^vere  just,  and  Christ  were  called  Jehovah,  yet  it 
will  not  prove  his  Deity,  since  it  is  said,  in  Jer*  xxxiii*  16* 
Speaking  concerning  the  church.  This  is  the  name  whereby  she 
snail  be  caUedy  The  Lord^  or  Jehovah,  our  righteousness, 

Answ.  It  is  evident  from  the  context,  that  this  is  a  parmttd 
scripture  willi  diat  before  mentioned ;  the  same  person,  to  wit, 
the  Branch,  is  spoken  of  and  the  same  things  predicted  ooncen- 
ing  the  gospel  church,  that  was  to  be  governed  by  him.  There* 
ibre,  though  it  is  plain  that  our  ti^anslators  understood  this  text| 
as-spoken  of  the<;hurch  of  the  Jews  or  rather  the  Gospel-Church* 
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as  vuaj  othera  do,  yet,  if  we  consider  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew 
,  words  here  used  n*?  inp\  it  is  very  evident  that  they  might,  widbi 
equal,  if  not,  with  greater  propriety,  have  be^  rendered,  shaM 
be  called  by  her ;  and  so  the  sense  is  the-same  with  that  of  the 
other  but  now  mentioned ;  the  Branch,  to  wit,  our  Saviour,  ia 
to  be  called.  The  Lord  our  righteousness,  and  adored  as  such 
1^  the  church. 

There  is  another  scripture,  in  which  our  Saviour  is  called  Ja- 
hovah,  in  Joel  ii«  27.  And  ye  shall  know  th^t  I  am  the  Lordy 
viz.  Jehovah,  s^otfT  God^  and  none  else;  compared  wit)!  ver«  3>3. 
And  it  shall  come  to  passj  that  whosoever  shall  call  on. the  name 
0/*  the  Lordy  viz.  Jehovah,  shall  he  delivered*  In  both  diese 
verses,  it  is  evident,  that  our  Saviour  is  called  Jehovah ;  for  the 
person,  who  is  so  called,  in  the  former  of  them,  is  said,  ver* 
^B*  to  Jhmr  out  his  Spirit  on  alljiesh  ;  &c«  which  Scripture  is 
expressly  referred  to  him,  in  Acts  ii.  16,  17*  and  this  ppurioy 
out  of  lus  Spirit  on  all  flesh  here  predicted  is  also  applied,  ia 
w^r*  33.  to  him;  Therefore  being  by  the  right  hand  of  God  ex^ 
aked^  and  hamng  received  of  &e  Father^  the  promise  of  thf 
Holy  Ohost^  he  hath  shed  forth  this  which  ye  tww  see  and  hear* 
The  argument  is  therefore  this :  he  who  was,  according  to  this 
prophecy,  to  pour  out  his  Spirit  en.  all  fleA,  is  called  Jehovah, 
your  God;  but  this  our  Saviour  is  said  to  have  done,  thoe^ 
fere  the  name  Jehovah  is  justly  applied  to  him.  As  to  the.lat^ 
ter  of  these  verses,  viz^  32.  Whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of 
the  Lord  shall  be  delivered;  this  also  is  referred  to,  and  explatii'- 
ed,  as  spokeh  of  Christ,  in  Rom*  x.  13.  And  that  the  apoiade 
liere  speaks  of  calling  on  the  name  of  Christ,  is  plain, 
from  the  foregoing  and  following  verses.  In  ven  9.  it  is  ex- 
pressed, by  confessing  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  it  is  there  connected 
-vrith  salvation.  And  the  aposde  proceeds  to  consider,  that,  ib 
order  to  our  confessing,  or  calling  on  his  name,  it  is  necessary 
that  Christ  should  be  preached,  ver»  14,  15.  and  he  farther 
suids,  in  the  following  verses,  that  though  Christ  was  preached, 
amd  his  glory  {»x>claimed  in  the  gospel,  yet  the  Jews  believed 
not  in  him,  and  consequently  cadled  not  on  his  name  1  which 
was  an  accomplishment  of  what  had  been  foretold  by  the  pro« 
phet  Isaiah,  chap.  liii.  1.  Who  hath  believed  our  report^  &c. 
intimating  that  it  was  predicted,  that  our  Saviour  shoiild 
foe  rejected,  and  not  be  believed  in  by  the  Jews ;  so  tha(C 
it  is  very  evident  the  aposde  is  speaking  concerning  him, 
and  applying  to  him  whi^  is  mentioned  in  this  scripture, 
in  the  prophecy  of  Joel,  ih  which  be  is  called  Jehovah ;. 
therefore  this  glorious  name  belongs  to  him.  Several  other 
Bcriptures  might  have  been  referred  to,  to  prove  that  Christ  is 
called  JehoviSi,  which  are  also  ap]died  to  him  in  the  New^Tes* 
tamest,  some  of  which  vaxf  he  QcomffjosAy  mentioned  under 


•olne  ibUowiog  arguments ;  but^  I  think^  what  haduhoeD  al* 
#eady  saud  is  abuiidamly  sufficient  to  prove  his  Dei^,  from  his 
hsuring  this  glorious  name  given  to  him ;  n^ch  leads  us  to  oobo 
aider  some  other  aames  given  to  him  for  the  proof  thereof; 
accordingly, 

;  2.  He  is  styled  Lord  and  God^  in  such  a  aense^  as  phunfy 
proves  his  proper  Deity.  We  will  not,  indeed,  d^y,  that  the 
nainea  Xaf«/  and  Gody  are  sometimes  given  to  creatures  ;  yet  we 
3re  not  left  without  sufiicient  Ught,  wherri>y  we  may  jdaiafy 
discern  when  they  .are  applied|o  the  one  living  and  troe  God^ 
and  wiien  not*  To  assert  the  oontrary,  would  be  to  reflect  on 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God ;  and  it  would  not  only  ren» 
der  those  scripturesy  in  which  they  are  contained,  like  the  tram* 
pet,  that  gives  an  uncertain  sound,  but  we  should  be  in  the  great- 
est  danger  of  being  led  aside  into  a  most  destructive  mistake,  in 
H  matter  of  the  highest  importance^  and  hereby  be  induced  t^ 
give  that  glory  to  the  creature,  which  is  due  to  God  ahme  f 
dierefore  we  shall  always  find  something,  either  in  the  text,  or 
irontei^t,  that  evidendy  dett^mines  the  sense  of  these  namea^ 
whenever  they  are  applied  to  God,  or  the  creature. 
«  And  here  Let  it  be  observed,  that  whenever  the  word  God  or 
XiOrd  is  given  to  a  creatutrey  there  is  some  diminutive  chancter 
annexed  to  it^  which  plainly  distinguishes  it  frofh  the  tme  God  i 
thus  when  it  is  given  to  idols,  it  is  intimated^  that4faey  mre  a0 
CaU^  or  falsely  esteemed  to  be  gods  by  their  decetv^  War* 
shippers ;  and  so  they  are  called  strange  gods,  Deut*  xxziL  !<&• 
and  molten  gods,  £xod«  xx3siv«  IT*  and  new  gods.  Judges  ▼<# 
d«  ai^d  their  worshippers  are  reproved  as  brutish  and  foottdi^ 
jfer.  x..8« 

■  Again,  when  the  word  God,  is  applied  to  men,  there  is  also 
aomedung  in  the  context,  which  implies,  that  whatever  chamc^ 
ters  of  honour  are  given  to  them,  yet  they  are  subjeetto  the  dk* 
vine  controul;  as  it  is  said,  Psal*  Ixxxii.  i,  6»  Godstandeth  im 
ik€' congregation  of  the  mighty  hejudgeth  among  thegodi;  md 
they  are  at  best  but  mortal  men ;  I  have  saidff€mr€gods^  anduM 
cf^v  are  children  elf  the  mo^t  high^  but  ye  shall  die  liki  men; 
nity  are,  indeed,  described,  as  being  made  partakers  ctf  the  d»* 
vine  image,  consisting  in  some  lesser  brancnes  of  sovereignly 
and  dominion  }  but  this  is  infinitely  below  die  idea  of  sovereign* 
^  and  dominion,  which  is  contained  in  the  word  when- applied 
t(>  the  great  God. 

•It  18  true,  God  says  to  Moses,  See^  Ihaoe  made  thee  a  god 
to  Fharaoh*  lE,itod.  viu  1.-  by  ^vfiich  we  are  not  to  underatend 
Ihat  any  of  the  divine  perfections  were  cominunicated  to^  or 
predicated  of  him ;  for  God  cannot  give  his  gltery  to  wj^oAar  i 
hot  the  sense  is  plaiiUy  this,  that  he  was  set  in  God^s  stead : 
Ihiiake  is  said  to*  be  instead' <^  God  to  Aanm^^diapirtiv.  16b  and- 
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the  ssaie  «aqire«ik)ii  is  used  by  Eliha  to  Job,  cbtp.  xxxiii.  6* 
lam  aceoriRngio  thy  vAMk  mGod^s  steaJi  so  that  Moses's  be* 
lag  made  a  god  to  Pharaoh,  mi{dies  noAiog  else  but  this,  that 
he  should,  by  being  God's  minister,  in  inihcttng  the  plagues 
which  he  designed  to  bring  on  Pharaoh  and  his  ser^^ants,  be 
rendered  £>anidabie  to  thetn ;  not  that  be  should^have  a  rig^t 
to  receive  divine  honour  from  them« 

Again,  when  the  vrord  G«d  is  put  absolutdy,  without  an5r 
additional  character  of  g^ory,  or  diminution  annexed  to  it,  it 
most  always  be  understood  of  die  great  God,  ^tfais  being  that 
name  by  which  he  is  generally  known  in  scrip^ire,  and  never 
otherwise  apjdied,  without  an  intimation  given  that  he  is  not  in- 
tended thereby  :  tiias  the  Father  and  tiie  Son  are  described  in 
John  i*  !•  The  Word  ioom  tukh  God^  and  the  Word  -was  God^  and 
in  many  other  places  of  scripture ;  thefore  if  we  can  prove  that 
oar  Saviour  is  called  God  in  scripture,  without  iiny  thing  in 
the  context  tending  to  detract  from  the  most  known  sense  of 
the  word,  this  will  be  sufficient  to  prove  his  proper  Deity ;  but 
we  shall  not  only  find  diat  he  is  called  God  therein ;  but  there 
are  some  additional  glories  annexed  to  that  name,  whereby  this 
will  more  abundantly  appear. 

As  to  the  wordLord,  though'  that  is  often  applied  to  area- 
tores,  andis  given  to  superiors  by  their  subjects  or  servants, 
yet  thb  is  aiao  suficiently  distinguished,  when  applied  to  a  di- 
vine Person,  from  ,any  other  sense  thereof,  as  applied  to 
creatures.  Now,  if  we  can  prove  th^  our  Saviour  is  called 
Lord  and  God  in  diis  sense,  it  will  sufficiently  evince  his  pro- 
per D>^itv ;  and,  in  ovder,  hereto,  we  shall  consider  several  scrip- 
tures, wnerein  he  is  not  only  so  called,  but  several  characters 
of  glory  are  annexed,  and  divine  honours  g^ven  to  him,  which 
are  due. to  none  but  a  divine  Person,  which  abundandy  deter- 
mines tile  sense  of  these  words,  when  applied  to  him.  And, 

(1.)  We  shaHi  oonsider  some  scriptures  in  which  he  is  called 
Lurd^  particularly,  Psal.  ex.  1«  The  Lord  aazd  unto  my  Lord^ 
St  thou  at  my  right  hand,  until  I  make  thine  memies  thy  foot- 
9tooii  HmKmt  Saviour  the  Messiah,  is  die  person  whom  Da- 
tid  odlr  his  Lord,  is  very  evident,  from  ks  being  quoted  and- 
applied  to  him  in  the  New  Testament,  in  Mat.  xxii.  44.  &Pc. 
and  dnt  by  catling  him  Lord  he  ascribes  divine  honour  to  him, 
appears  from  hence,  that  when  the  question  was  put  to  the  Pha* 
rnees,  If  Christ  were  David's  I.ord,  how  could  he  be  his  Sonf 
They  mi^  easily^have  repKed  to  it,  had  it  been  taken  in  a 
lower  senses  £ar  it  fs  not  difficult  to  suppose  ^at  David  might 
iiave  a  son  desctoding  from  him,  who  might  be  advanced  to 
die  highest  hcHUMtrs,  short  qf  what  are  divine ;  bnt  they  not 
ttadttitanding  how  two  infinitely  distant  natures  could  be 
^Jfiited  in  one  pe^on^sa  Aat  attke  same  time  he  should  be  call* 
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ed  David's  aon,  and  yet  his  LorcT,  in  such  a  sense  as  pttyvres  his 
Deity,  they  were  confounded)  and  put  to  sdence. 

But  whether  they  acknowledged  htm  to  be  a  divine  Person 
or  no,  it  is  evident  that  David  considers  him  as  such;  or  as  the 
Person  who,  pursuant  to  God's  covenant  made  widi  him,. was 
to  sit  and  m\s  upon  his  throne,  in  whom  alone  it  could  be  said 
diat  it  should  be  perpetual,  or  that  of  his  kitng^m  there  should 
be  no  end ;  and  inasmuch  as  he  says,  ven  3.  Th^  people  shali 
he  wUlinff  in  the  day  of  thy  potwer^  speaking  of  the  Person 
whom  he  calls  hisXord,  who  was  to  be  his  Son,  he  plainly  in* 
iers  that  he  should  escert  divine  power,  and  conaiequently  prove 
himself  to  be  a  divine  Person* 

Again,  if  the  word  Lord  be  applied  to  him,  as  denoting  his. 
sovereignty  over  the  church,  and  his  being  die  Govemcx^  of 
the  world,  this  will  be  considered  under  the  next  head,  wfaen^ 
we  speak  concerning  those  glorious  tides  and  attributes  that  are 
given  to  him,  which  prove  his  Deity ;  and  therefore  we  shall 
wave  it  at  present,  and  only  consider  two  or  three  scriptures,  in 
which  he  is  called  Lord^  in  a  more  glorious  sense  than  when  it 
is  iqsplied  to  any  creature :  thus  in  Rev*  xvii.  14*  speakmg  t»f 
the  ^amb,  which  is  a  character  that  can  be  applied  to  none  but 
him,  and  that  as  Mediator,  he  is  called  Lord  ofhrds^  and  the 
Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earthy  m  Rev.  i.  5*  and  the  Lord  of 
glory y  in  1  Cor*  ii*  8*  which  will  be  more  particularly  comider^ 
ed,  when  we  speak  concerning  his  glorious  titles,  as  an  az^'* 
ment  to  prove  it ;  therefore  all  that  we  shall  observe  at  present 
isy  that  dits  is  the  same  character  by  which  God  is  acknow- 
ledged  by  those  that  deny  our  Saviour's  Deity  to  be  described 
in  Deut*  x*  17*  The  Lord  your  Gody  is  God  of  gods^  and  Lord 
of  lords;  a  great  God  and  terriUe;    so   dnat  we    have   as 
much  ground  to  conclude,  when  Christ  is  called  Lord,  widi   , 
such  additional  marks  of  glory,  of  which  more  in  its  proper 
place,  that  diis  proves  his  Dei^,  as  truly  as  the  Deity  of  die 
Father  is  proved  from  this  scripture* 

(2.)  Christ  \%  often  in  scripture  called  Goi/,  in  such'a  sense, 
in  which  it  is  never  applied  to  a  creature  t  thus  he  is  called,  id 
PsaL  xlv*  6*  Thy  throne  O  God,  is  for  ever,  and  ever ;  and 
there  are  mah^  other  glorious  diings  spoken  of  him  in  dnt 
]^salm,  which  is  a  farther  confirmation  that  he,  who  is  here  call* 
<9d  God,  is  a  divine  Person,  in  the  same  sense  as  God  the  Fa* 
dier  is ;  particulariy  he  is  sud,  ven  8*  To  be  fairer  than  the 
cMdren  of  men,  that  is,  infinitely  above  diem;  and,  ven  11* 
speaking  to  the  church,  it  is  said,  He  is  thy  Lord,  and  worship 
thou  him;  and,  in  the  following  verses,  the  dmrdi's  compleat 
blessedness  consists  in  its  being  brought  into  his  palace,  who  is 
the  King  thereof,  and  so  denotes  him  to  be  the  sprmg  and  foun- 
tain of  compleat  blessedness,  and  his  ntme^  or  c^ory,  is  to  is  re." 


\ 
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memi^red  m  aU  gtn€rtak>M^  and  the  people  shall  praise  him  for 
ever  and  ever*  This  glory  is  ascrU>ea  to  him,  who  is  (^€d 
God;  and  many  other  tibmgs  are  said  (Concerning  him,  relating 
to  his  works,  his  victories,  his  trumphs,  which  are  very  agree* 
able  to  diat  ch^iracter  |  so  that  it  evidently  appears  that  thfc 
Person  spoken  of  in  this  Psalm,  is  truly  and  properly  God* 

I  am  sensible  that  the  Anti-trinitarians  will  object  to  this, 
that  several  things  are  spoken  concerning  him  in  this  Psalm, 
that  argue  his  imeriority  to  the  Father;  but  this  only  prove$ 
that  tl^  Person  here  s'poken  of  is  considered  as  God-maa, 
Mediator,  in  which  respect  he  is,  in  one  nature,  equal,  and, 
in  the  other,  inferior  to  him ;  were  it  otherwise,  one  expressicm 
cfHit jdbed  in  this  Psalm  would  be  inconsistent  with,  .and  con<- 
tradictory  to  another. 

To  this  we  shall  only  add,  as  an  undeniable  proof,  that  it  is 
Chiist  that  is  here  spoken  of,  as  also  that  he  is  considered  as 
Mediator,  as^jbut  now  observed ;  that  the  i^xMrtle,  speaking  of 
him  as  Mediator,  and  displaying  his  divine  g^ory  as  such,  re^ 
fers  to  these  words  of  the  Psalnaist,  Heb«  i.  8.  Unto  the  Son  he 
eakhj  Thy  thnone^  0  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever;  a  sceptre  of 
righteousness  is  the  sceptre  of  thy  iingddm. 

Again,  another  proof  of  our  Saviour's  Deity  may  be  taken 
from  Matth*  i.  23»  Behold  a  virgin  shall  be  v^th  child,  and  shall 
call  his  name  Emmanuely  which  being  interpreted,  is,  God  with 
usm  His  incarnation  is  what  gives  occasion,  as  is  plain  from 
the  words,  for  his  being  described  by  this  name  or  character^ 
Godxvith  us,  which  imports  the  same  thmg  as  when  if  is  else* 
-where  said,  John  i»14i  The  Word  was  madefiesh,  and  dwelt  ^ 
among  us*  This  cannot  be  applied  to  any  but  Christ;  to  say 
the  Father  is  c?31eA  Emmanuel,  is  such  a  strain  upon  the  sense 
^f  the  text,  as  no  impartial  resider  vfill  allow  of;  for  it  is  plain 
that  it  is  a  name  given  to  the  Son  upon  this  great  occasion ; 
and  this  is  as  ^orious  a  display  of  his  Deity,  as  when  God  the 
Father  says,  if  ^e  suppose  that  tex^  to  be  spoken  of  him  else* 
where,  in  Exod.  xxix.  4i5.  IwiU  dwell  amongst  the  children  of 
Jsrael,  and  wUl  be  their  God. 

Again,  Christ's  Deity  is  proved,  in  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  fronv 
his  being  styled  6o^,  manifest  in  the  flesh,  vBOflym^,  that  the 
second  Person  in  the  Godhead  was  united  to  our  nature ;  for 
neither  the  Father  nor  the  Holy  Ghost  were  ever  said  to  be 
manifested  in  the  flesh ;  and,  besides,  he  is  distinguished  from 
die  Spirit,  as  Justified  by  him.  And  he  is  not  called  God,  be^ 
cause  of  his  mcamation,  as  some  Socinian  writers  suppose ; 
ht  to  be  incarnate,  supposes  the  pre-existence  of  that  nature, 
to  which  the  human  nature  was  united,  since  it  is  called  else* 
where,  ^assuming,  or  taking  flesh,  as  it  is  here,  being  mani* 
fested  therein^  and.  consequendy  that  he  was  God  before  thi^ 
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act  of  jncarniition ;  a6d  tbere  is  certaiidy  noAifig  m  the  text 
vhich  determines  th^  word  Gvd  to  be  taken  in  a  leas  pitsper 
•case,  any  more  thari  when  it  ia  applied  to  tke  Father* 

Object.  It  is  objected  that  the  word  God  is  not  foxmA  in  ail 
diie  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  text,  nor  in  some  translations 
thereof,  particularly  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  vtilgar  Ladn, 
which  render  it,  the  mysiery  "which  was  nuxnzfint  in  the  fleshy 

Atunv.  It  is  not  pretended  to  be  left  oiik  m  above  two  Greek 
copies,  and  it  it  very  unreasonaJUh^  to  oppose  these  to  all  the 
rest.    As  for  die  Syriac  and  Arable  translations;  some  sup- 
pose that  it  is  BOft  .true  in  fact  that  the  word  God  is  left  ant  m 
the  Arabic,  and  though  it  be  left  out  in  the  Syriac,  yet  it  is 
contained  in  the  sense  there,  which  is,  great  is  the  mystery  of 
/godiness  thett  he  woo  manifested  in  the  fieah;  and  aa  for  the 
vtilgar  Latin  vmion,  that  has  not  credit  enough,  especially 
among  Protestants,  to  support  it,  when  standiag  in  competi- 
tion with  so  many  copies  of  scripture  in  which  the  word  is 
found;  therefore  we  can  by  no  means  give  up  the  argument 
which  is  taken  frdm  this  text  to  prove  our  Saviors  Deity* 
'  Besides  as  a  farther  confirmation  hereof,  we  might  appeal  to 
dte  very  words  of  the  text  itself,  whereby  xt  will  plamly  ap- 
pear, that  if  the  word  God  be  lefit  out  of  it,  ifae  following  pvt 
of  the  verse  will  not  be  so  conustent  widi  ai  myoterp  as  a  b 
with  our  Sannour;  particularly  it  is  a  very  great  improprie^ 
of  expression  to  say  that  a  mysteiy,  or  as  some  Socinian  wn* 
ters  explain  it,  the  will  of  God  *,  was  manifest  in  the  ftesh, 
and  received  in  a  glorious  manner  i  for  this  is  not  agreeable  to 
Ac  sense  of  the  Greek  words,  since  it  is  [dain  that  •  «v«  ■»'<^\ 
wbidi  we  render  xm9  numijest  in  the  fleshy  is  jnsdy  traashited, 
being  never  used  in  scripture  to  signify  the  preaching  the  got- 
pel  by  weal;  mortal  men,  as  they  understand  it :  Imt  on  tke 
other  hand  it  is  of£en  applied  to  the  manifestation  of  our  Sa- 
viour in  his  incarnation,,  and  is  explained  when  it  is  said,  Jofaa 
i.  t4to  that  he  was  madefieshy  and  we  beheld  his  glory  ^  ;  and  as 
for  the  gospel,  though  it  met  with  reception  when  preached  to 
the  Gentiles,  and  there  wene  many  circumstances  of  gloiy  Aat 
attended  this  dispensation^  yet  it  could  not  be  ^d  for  that 
reason  to  be  received  up  into  glory.     Now  aiace  what  is  said 

•  nd.  Caiech,  Racov.  ad  Quett.  fix.  . 

f  Iti9  eUewhere  9edd cmieemmg  Hm,  f  JahniB.  5%  Ihat  k» 'mat  nmnffiftted,  (fc 
•fNNfiiAr,  09  also  mver.8,  Aftdasfir  vhat  it  Midm  the  Utat  elau»»iifH^'vem 
7M  are  eonHdeHagr,  that  he  was  received  up  into  glory«  itiea  very  great  etniin  m 
tU  9enee  of  theae  vorde,  fa  apply  it  to  a  nofttery,  or  to  the  goapel^  eince  the  verdr, 
*nhftfB»  ir^ofv,  plainhf  intimate  a  pereorCt  meeting  "writh  aghrwue  ttceptient  nhett  o^ 
cendiii^into  heaven,'  ofAM^drnftUi,  aigniJUt  sarsuin  Teeipere»  ther^ere  tte  rea^ 
derit,recei(oedupf  and  to  it  te  tfien  o^tlied  to  omr  Sammtr^  Mte  1 2,  th  ^  «*^ 
hi*  aeceneion  it  ealied,  Luke  ix.  51.  tt/utpm  inr  mMj^M^mtt  the  time  iti  which  he  s/m^ 
he  received  ftp.  .  » 
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ia  dw  vcJTse  agr^s  to  our  Sayiour,  aihd  not  to  the  mystery  of 
ipdtjncas,  we  are  bound  to  conclude  that  he  is  God  n^^fest 
in  the  flesh,  and  therefore  that  this  objection  is  of  no  Ibrce* 

The  next  scripture  which  we  shall  consider,  is  Acts  xx.  36r 
Feed  the  churi^h  ofGod^  which  he  hatfi  purchased  with  M^  owt^ 
ihody  where  we  observe,  that  he  who  is  here  sppken  of  is  said 
to  haye  a  propriety  in  the  church  |  this  no  mere  creature  can 
be  said  to  nave,  but  our  Saviour  is  not  only  here  but  elsewhere 
described  as  haying  a  right  to  it;  thus  it  is  said  iu  Hebrews 
iii.  3,  4, 6«  ffe  was  counted  worthy  of  more  giory  than  Moses^ 
inasmuch  as  hf  who  hath  builded  the  hause^  hath  more  honour 
than  the  house:  and  he  that  f^th  built  aU  things  is  God,  which 
is  as  though  he  should  say,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath  no| 
fynly  built  his  church  but  all  things,  and  therefore  n^iist  be 
God ;  and  vert  6*  he  is-called  a  Son  over  his  owp  house ;  so 
that  he  is  the  purchaser,  the  builder,  and  the  proprie^r  of  his 
churdi,  and  therefore  must  be  a  divine  person ;  and  tlien  it  is 
observed,  that  he  that  hath  purchased  this  church  i%  God,  and 
that  God  hath  done  this  with  his  own  blood ;  this  pannot  be 
applied  to  any  but  the  Mediator,  the  Son  of  God,  wbP^e  Deity 
it  plainly  proves. 

(Meet.  1.  Some  object  against  this  se|:ise  pf  tb^  text,  that  the 
word  Go^here  is  referred  to  the  Father,  amd  so  the  sense  is,' 
feed  the  church  of  Gpd,  that  is,  of  the  Father,  which  He^  that 
ys^  Christ,  hath  purchased  with  hjs  own  blood* 

Jhisruf%  To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  this  seems  a  very 
great  strain  and  forces  i^pon  the  grammatical  sense  of  the  word& 
for  certainly  He  must  refer  to  the  immediate  antecedent,  ana 
that  is  God,  to  wit,  the  Son.  If  such  a  method  of  eiqx>undv 
iog  scripture  were  to  be  allowed,  it  would  be  an  easy  matter 
.to  il^ake  the^  word  pf  God  speak  what  we  please  to  have  it; 
thiH^fore  we  must  ta)ce  it  in  the  most  plain  and  obvious  sense^ 
aa  that  is  which  we  have  pven  of  this  text,  whereby  it  ap^ 
pears  th^t  God  the  Son  has  purchased  the,  church  with  bis  own 
blood,  and  that  he  has  a  rigt^t  to  Jt. 

Objects  9f  God  the  Father  is  said  tp  have  purchased  the 
.|;hurch  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  which  is  called  his  blood,  as  he 
is  the  Proprietor  of  aU  things. 

.4f9sWi^  Though  God  be  the  Proprietor  of  all  things,  yet  no 
one,  that  does*  not  labour  very  hard  to  maintain  the  cai^se  he 
is  defending,  woi^d  underst^xid  his  blood  in  diis  sense*  Accord? 
ing  to  this  method  of  speaking,  God  the  Fadier  mij^t  be  said 
to  have  done  every  tmng  that  the  Mediator  did,  and  so  to 
have  shed  ^his  blood  upon  the  cross,  as  well  as  to  hay^  pur« 
chased  the  church  thereby,  as  having  a  propriety  in  it. 

The  next  scripture,  which  proves  our.  Saviour's  Dei^,  js 
Som.  ix.  5«  Ofwhom^  as  concerning'  thejlesh^  Christ  9Qfnfi  wh9 
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is  over  a//,  God  blessed  for  ever ;  where  he  is  not  only  called 
Godj  but  God  blessed  for  ever;  which  is  a  character  too  hig^ 
for  any  creature^  and  is  the  very  same  that  is  given  to  the  Fa^ 
ther,  in  2  Cor.  xi.  31.  who  is  styled,  The  God  and  Father  of 
our  Lord  Jes^is  Christy  -which  is  blessed  for  evermore^  that  is, 
not  only  the  Otgect  of  worship,  but  the  Fountain  of  bleased- 
'ness.  Now  if  Christ  be  so  called,  as  it  seems  evident  that  he 
is,  then  the  word  God  is^  in  this  text,  applied  to  him^n  the 
highest  sense,  so  as  to  ^gue  him  a  divine  Person.  Now  that 
this  is  spoken  of  our  Saviour,  is  plain,  because  he  is  the  sub^ 
iect  of  the  projxnttion  therein  contained,  and  is  considered,  as 
being  of  the  fathers^  concerning  the  fleshy  u  e.  with  respect  to 
his  human  nature  \  so  that  if  we  can  prove  that  he  is  here  cal- 
lei  God^  blessed  for  ever^  we  shall  have  the  argument  we  con* 
tend  for^  this  being  the  only  thing  contested  by  the  Anti-trini* 
tanans.' 

Object.  It  is  objected,  that  the  words  may  be  otherwise  r€»- 
derrd,  namely.  Let  God,  viz*  the  Father,  icho  is  over  all,  be 
Uessed  for  ever,  to  wit,  for  this  great  privilege,  that  Christ 
should  Gome  in  the  ftesh;  therefore  it  does  not  prove  that  which 
we  bring  it  for. 

Ansrw*  In  defence  of  our  translation  of  these  words,  it  may 
be  replied,  that  it  is  very  agreeable  to  the  grammatical  construc- 
tion thereof.  It  is  true,  Emsmus  defends  the  other  sense  of 
the  text,  and  thereby  gives  an  handle  to  many  after  him,  to 
make  use  of  it,  as  in  objection  against  this  doctrine,  which, 
he  says,  may  be  plainly  proved  from  many  other  scriptures ; 
it  is  very  strange,  that,  with  one  hand,  he  should  build  up, 
and,  with  the  other,  overthrow  Christ's  proper  Deity,  unless 
we  attribute  it  to  that  aflectation  which  he  had  in  his  temper 
to  appear  singular,  and,  in  many  things,  run  counter  to  the 
common  sense  of  lAankind  ^  or  else  to  the  favoiirable  thoughts 
which  he  appears  to  have  had,  in  some  instances,  of  the  Arian 
scheme.  It  may  be  observed,  that  the  most  smcient  versions 
render  this  text  in  the  sense  of  our  translation;  as  do  most  of 
the  ancient  fathers  in  their  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Tri- 
nity, as  a  late  writer  observes.*  And  it  is  certain,  this  sense 
given  thereof  by  the  Anti-trxnit^rians,  is  so  apparently  forced 
and  strained,  that  some  of  the  Socinians  themselves,  whose 
interest  it  was  to  have  taken  it  therein,  have  not  thou^t  fit  to 
insist  on  it.  And  a  learned  writer  f,  who  has  appeared  in  the 
'  Anti*trinitarian  cause,'  seems  to  argue  below  himself,  when  he 
attem'pts  to  give  a  turn  to  this  text,  agreeable  to  his  own 
scheme ;  for  certainly  he  would  have  defended  his  sense  of  the 
text  .better  than  he  does,  had  it  been  defensible;  since  we  can 
receive  very  little  conviction  from  his  alleging,  that  "  It  is 

♦  See  Wldtdy  in  toe.        f  *^  ^^^  Clarke* s  reply  to  Mieon,po^e  86. 
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*'  uncertain  whether  the  word  God  was  originaUy  in  the  teSLti 
**  and  if  it  was,  whether  it  be  not  spolcea  oi  the  Father,"  To 
say  no  more  than  this  to  it,  is  not  to  defend  diis  sense  of  the 
text;  for  if  there  were  any  doubt  whether  the  word  Gcfl?  wa$ 
kft  out  of  any  ancient  manuscripts,  he  would  have  obliged  the 
world,  had  he  referred  to  them,  which,  I  think,  no  one  else 
has  done :  and,  since  he  supposes  it  uncertain  whether  it  be 
not  there  spoken  of  the  Father,  that  ought  to  have  been  proved^ 
or  not  suggested.  We  might  observe,  in  defence  of  our  trans** 
lation,  that  whenever  the  words  are  so  used  in  the  New  Tes^ 
tament,  that  they  may  be  translated.  Blessed  be  God*,  they  are 
disposed  in  a  different  form,  or  order,  and  not  exactly  so  as 
we  read  them  therein :  but,  though  this  be  a  probable  argu^ 
mcnt*  we  vrill  not  insist  on  it,  but  shall  rather  prove  our  trans*- 
lation  to  be  just,  from  the  connexion  of  the  words,  with  what 
goes  immediately  before^  where  the  apostle  had  been  speaking 
of  our  Saviour,  as  deecendipg  fron^  the  fathers,  according  to 
die  flesh,  or  considering  him  as  to  hi9  human  nature  i  therer 
fore  it  is  very  reasonable  to  suppose  he  would  speak  of  him  as 
lohis idivif>e  nature,  especiidly  since  both  these  natures  are 
spoken  of  together^  in  John  i.  14.  and  elsewhere;  and  why 
they  should  not  be  intended  here,  csinnot  ivell  be  stpcounted 
for;  so  that  if  our  translation  be  only , supposed  to  be  equaUjr 
just  with  theirs,  which,  I  think,  none  pretend  to  deny,  the  conr 
aexlon  of  the  parts  of  the  proposition  laid  down  therein^  de- 
tenriines  the  sense  thereof  in  our  favour. 

Hei£  I  cannot  pass  over  that  proof  which  we  have  of  our 
Saviour's  divinity,  in  1  John  v.  20.  This  is  the  true  God^  and 
eternal  Hfe;  where  the  true  God  is  opposed,  not  only  to  those 
idols,  which,  in  the  following  verse,  he  advises  them  to  keep 
themselves  from;  vfi  which  sense  the  Anti-trmitarians  them<* 
selves  sometimes  call  him  the  true  God,  that  is  as  much  as  to 
9ay,  he  is  not  an  idol ;  upon  which  occasion  a  learned  writer  f 
observes,  that  they  deal  with  him  as  Judas  did  with  our  Sa* 
viour,  cry,  Hail  Master,  and  then  betray  him:  they  would  be 
thought  to  ascribe  every  thing  to  him  but  proper  Deity ;  but. 
that  this  belongs  to  hixn,  will  evidendy  appear,  if  we  can  prove 
that  these  words  are  spoken  of  him*  It  is  true^  the  learned 
author  of  the  scripture-doctrine  of  the' Trinity  |,  takes  a  great 
deal  of  pains  to  prove,  that  it  is  the  Father  who  is  here  spoken 
of;  and  his  exposition  of  the  former  part  qiF  the  text,  which 
does  not  immediately  support  bis  cause,  seems  very  just,  when 
he  says.  The  Son  of  God  h  comey  and  Aaih  given  vs  an  under- 
standing'^ that  we  may  kns^w  him  that  is  true^  viz.  the  Father, 

•  Thus  they  are  fiitr  timesj  Tmkc  \.  68.  2  Cvr.  i.  5.  Rph.  \.  3.  and  1  Pet.  i.  f?. 
**mii  vHKrynyt^  m  ptit  before  etoc.  f  />»•.  Otoen  affoinst  Mddle^  pttge  256. 

See  J}r,  QarkeU  replg  to  J\efson,page  97. 
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^ni,  toe  aft  in  kim  that  k  truty  ^leaking  still  of  die  Faillef , 
hf  or  through  hU  Son,  Josus  Christy  biit,  I  humUy  conceivei 
ke  does  not  acqaii  himself  so  wdl  m  the  sense  he  gives  of  the 
fcUowing  wc»tis^  iipon  which  the  whole  stress  of  the  argument 
depends,  not  oidy  in  that  he  isdces  it  for  granted,  that  the  woid 
«7^  7^2^,  refers  back^  as  is  most  natural  and  iiisual,  not  to  the 
last  word  in  order,  but  to  the  last  and  principal  hi  sense,  name* 
/      Ijr,  the  Father^  which  is,  at  least,  doubtful,  since  ak^  onm- 
judiced  reader,  who  hath  not  a  cause  to  maintain,  whidi  dbli* 
ges  him  to  understand  it  so,  would  refer  it  to  the  ithmediase 
aatetedentf  vizk  the  Son,  by  whom  we  have  an  interest  in  die 
Father  $  for  when  he  had  been  speaking  of  him  as  Mediator, 
and^  as  such,,as  the  author  of  this  great  privilege,  namely,  our 
knowiI^;  the  Father,  and  being  in  him,  it  seems  very  agreeable 
to  desicribe  him  as  a  Person  every  way  qualified  for  this  work, 
and  iconsequezUly  as  beL^  the  true  God;  and  beaidea,  die 
a4)osde  had  ^>oken  of  the  lather  in  thebeginning  of  the  verse^ 
as  him  that  is  true^  or,  as  some  manuscripts  have  it,  hbn  that 
is  the  true  Qod^  as  the  same  author  observes  i  therefore  what 
reason  can  be  assigned  why  this  should  be  again  repeated,  and 
the  aposde  supposed  to  say  we  know  the  Father,  who  is  iher 
true  God,  which  ceitaitily  doth  not  run  so  smooth,  to  say  the 
best  of  it,  as  when  we  apply  itto  our  Saviour:  that  author,  in* 
deed,  attempts  to  remove  the  impropriety  of  the  eatpresimn, 
by  giving  an  uncommon  sentfe  of  diese  words^  namely,  Thh 
knowledge  of  God  is  thf  true  teUgion^  and  the  way  to  eternal 
^frf  or,  thu  is  the  true  wotship  of  God  by  his  Sonvn^  eter^- 
nal  life,  which,  though  it  be  a  truth,  yet  can  hardly  be  sop* 
^sea  to  comport  with  the  grammatical  sense  of  the  words ;  for 
why  should  the  true  God  be  taken  in  a  propel*  sense  in  onopatt 
of  the  verse,  and  a  figuradve  in  the  other  i  And  if  we  take  this 
Kberty  of  supposing  ellipses  in  Ut^  and  sUp{rfying  them  with 
Words  that  nuske  to  our  own  purpose,  it  woiikl  ot  no  difficuk 
mattel^ to  prove  almost  any  doctrine  from  scripture;  therefore 
die  {dain  sense  of  the  text  is,  that  our  Saviour  is  the  true.  God 
sntendad  in  these  words;  and  it  is  as  evidait  a  proof  of  his 
Deity,  as  when  the  Father  is  called,  the  4rue  God;  or  the  oniy 
true  God,  as  he  is  in  |ohn  xvii.  3.  where,  tfaou|^  he  be  so  call* 
ed,  nev^thdess  he  is  not  to  be  coftsBered  as  the  only  Pe^ 
son  who  is  Gtxl,  in  the  m<>st  proper  sense,  but  as  having  tfa^ 
one  divine  nature ;  in  wliich  sense  the  word  God  is  always  ta- 
ken,  V  hen  God  is  said  to  be  one* 

Moreover)  let  it  be  observed^  that  he  who  is  here  called  the 
true  God,  is  styled,  &fe  etemat,  which,  I  humbly  conceive,  the 
Father  never  is,  though  he  be  said  to  give  us  eternal  t^e,  in  one 
of  the  foregoing  verses ;  whereas  it  is  not  only  said  concerning 
our  Saviour,  that  in  him  xvas  Kfe,  Johiri*  4»  but  he  says,  John 
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idv.  ^  I  am  the  HJe;  and  it  is  said  in  1  John  i.  2.  The  life  was 
numifested^  andxue  haoeseen  ity  or  him,  and  shew  unto  you  t/tat 
etemaiiife^  which  was  with  the  Father y  ^focrv  iMfA  which  ift 
an 'tS|>hcaitioii  of  his  own  words,  John  it  ifc«?oc  •»«©*»  with 
Godf  and  then  he  explains  what  he  had  said  in  ven  14.  of  the 
same  chapter,  when  he  says,  the  wordof&fe^  or  the  Person  who 
calk  himself  the  /{/%  was  manifested  unto  us  ;  which  seems  to  be 
a  peculiar  idtrase,  used  by  this  aposde,  whereby  he  sets  forth 
our  Saviour 8- glory  under  this  character,  whom  he  tails  life^  or 
eternal  life  ;  and  he  ^t  is  so,  is  the  same  Person,  who  is  calK 
ed  die  true  God ;  wnidi  character  of  being  true^  is  often  used 
sod  applied  t»  Christ,  by  the  same  inspired  writer,  more  than 
by  any  other,  as  appears  from  several  scriptures,  Rev.  iii.  17, 
14|  and  chap,  xiil*  11*  and  Aough,  indeed,  it  refers  ti^  him,  as 
Mediator,  as  does  aibo  his  being  called  eternal  life^  yet  this 
ilgrees  very  well  with  his  proper  Deity,  which  we  cannot  but 
diink  to  be  plainly  evinced  by  this  text« 

llietie  is  another  scripture,  which  not  only  speaks  of  Christ 
as  God,  but  widi  some  other  divine  characters  of  glory  added 
to  his  same,  which  prove  his  proper  Deity  :  thus  in  Isa.  ix.  6* 
he  is  styled,  the  mighty  God,  and  several  other  glorious  titles 
ttt  givea  to  him  ;  as,  the  wonderful  Counsellor^  the  everlasAng 
FaAerj  the  Prince  of  peace ;  these  are  all  applied  to  him,  as 
one  whose  incarnation  was  foretold,  to  us  a  Child  is  bom^  &c« 
And  he  is  farther  described  as  a  Person  who  was  to  be  die 
Govenaor  of  his  church,  as  it  is  said,*  the  government  shall  be 
upon  his  shoulders  /  all  which  expressions  so  elkactly  agree  with 
on  diaract^r  as  God-man,  Mediator,  that  they  contain  an  evi- 
dent proof  of  his  proper  Deity. 

Oiiect*  They  who  deny  our  Saviour's  Deity,  object,  that  the 
words  ought  to  be  otherwise  translated,  vtz»  the  wonderful 
Counsellor^  the  mighty  God^  the  everlasting  Father^  shall  call 
Aim,  the  Prince  of  peace. 

Jbtsw.  We  have  before  observed,  in  defence  of  our  transla- 
tion of -another  text,  *  that  the  Hebrew  word,  that  we  translate, 
heshaU  be  vaUed^  (lidiich  is  the  same  widi  that  which  is  used  in 
diis  text)  does  not  fully  appear  to  siraify  actively  >-  and  also 
that  &uch  transpositions,  as  are,  both  tnere  and  here,  made  use 
of,  are  not  agreeable  to  that  language ;  and  therefore  our  sense 
of  the  text  is  so  plain  and  natural,  that  any  one,  who  reads  it 
impartially,  without  fM'cing  it  to  sp^ak  what  they  would  have 
it,  would  take  it  in  die  sense  in  which  we  translate  it,  which 
contains  a  very  evident  proof  of  our  Saviour's'  divinity. 

There  is  another  scripture  which  speaks  of  Christ,  not  only  as 
God,  but  as  the  great  GodyVn  Tit.  ii.  13.  Looking  for  that  bks^ 

:  See  Pagt  307. 
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9ed  hopfj  ami  the  ghrious  appearing  of  the  great  God^  and  tmr 
Savioi/r  Jesus  Christ;  none  ever  denied  that  he,  who  i»  said  to 
appear^  is  true  and  proper  God,  and  therefore  the  principal 
thing  we  have  to  prove  is,  that  the  text  refers  only  to  our  Sa- 
viour, or  that  the  aposde  does  not  speak  therein  of  two  PersooSi 
to  wit,  the  Father  and  the  Son,  but  of  the  Son  ;  and  according- 
ly, though  we  oftentimes  take  occasion  to  vindicate  our  trans- 
lation, here  we  cannot  but  think  it  ought  to  be  corrected ;  and 
that  the  word  and  should  be  rendered  even  :■  *  But,  because  I 
would  not  lay  too  great  a  stress  on  a  gr|mmatical  criticism, 
how  probable  soever  it  may  be ;  we  may  consider  some  other 
things  in  the  text,  whereby  it  appears  that  our  Saviour  is  die 
only  Person  spoken  of  therein,  from  what  is  said  of  him,  j^frcc- 
able  to  his  character  as  Mediator  :  thus  the  apostle  here  speaks 
of  his  appearing ;  as  he  also  does  elsewhere,  in  Heb.  ix.  28« 
He  shall  appear  the  second  time  without  sin  unto  scdvatton  ;  and 
in  1  John  iii.  2.  When  he  shall  appear^  we  shall  be  like  hiniy  &c. 
and  'hvn  hc  who,  in  this  text,  is  said  to  appear,  is  called  die 
blessed  hope^  that  is,  the  object  of  his  people's  expectation,  who 
shall  be  blessed  by  him  when  he  appears  :  thus  he  is  called,  in 
1  Tim.  i.  1.  our  hopey  and  in  Coloss.  i*  27.  The  hope  of  glory  ; 
now  we  do  not  find  that  the  Father  is  described  in  scripture  as 
appearing,  or  as  the  hope  of  his  people.  It  is  true,  a  late  writer  f 
gives  that  turn  to  the  text,  and  supposes,  that  as  the  Father  is 
said  to  judge  the  woHd  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  as  when  die  Son 
shall  come  at  last,  it  will  be  in  the  glory  of  his  Father;  so,  in 
that  sense,  the  Fathen  may  be  said  to  appear  by  him,  as  the 
brightness  of  his  glory  shines  forth  in  his  appearance.  But 
since  this  is  no  where  applied  to  the  sense  of  those  other  scrip- 
tiires,  which  speak  of  every  eye's  seeing  him  m  his  human  na- 

•  Jt  it  certain^  that »«!  U  oftentimes  exe^etical,  as  toeU  at  copulative  ;  and  it  ap- 
peart  tobeto,  by  a  great  nuxruf  inttancet  in  the  Mw  Tettamentf  -when  it  it  put  be- 
tween two  fimmt,  thejirtt  -whereof  hat  an  article,  and  the  other  none  /  tkut  it  -wUl  be 
acknowledgred  by  ail,  that  it  it  taken,  in  2  Cor,  i.  3.  Blessed  be  God,  even  the  F*. 
ther  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  o  Soic  m4  TlAjif  ;  toin  Eph.  13.  2  Tbes.  il  16. 
1.  Pet  I  3.  Uom,  xv.  6.  Phil.  iv.  20.  2  Cor.  ri.  31.  and  in  Col.  ii.  3.  In  thete  terip- 
tnret,  and  otherk  of  the  Ukt  nattire,  the  Jtrian^themtehet  aiUrw  thai  t/dt  ruk  holdi 
jgrood,  though  they  via  not  alhw  it,  -when  it  proves  our  Sacima*t  Deity,  becauteU 
militaies  offOmst  their  onam  scheme  f  a«  tn  Rph.  v.  5.  -where  the  apostle  speaks  ^ the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  and  of  God,  at  -we  render  it ;  btit,  I  tliink,  it  ought  to  be  rm- 
*re4cvenof  God  ;/or  it  is,  ru  X^oi  »u  Sm  M«n2Thess.  i.  12.  The  grace  of  our 
God,  and,  or  even,  of  tlie  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  -words  are,  ru  &os»fMm  wuwatk 
Sitn  Xfitu.  See  anutng  many  other  tcHpturet  to  the  like  purpote,  1  Tiro.  v.  21.  and 
chap.  vj.  13. 2  Pet.  L  2.  It  it  tnie  there  are  several  erceptiovt  to  thit  mle,thottgh  they 
are  generalh/  in  such  inttancet,  in  which  it  it  impossible  for  the  latttr  -word  to  rw- 
tain  an  explication  of  the  firmer,  though,  in  other  inttoHcet,  it,  for  the  woti 
part,  holdtgoodt  and  thertfore  iL-wiU,  at  ieatt,amoKnt  to  a  probable  argument,  that 
the  -words  in  thit  text,  tu  /^ryuxw  dw  luu  vtn^i  »/u«f  'Ij?ir»  Xp/»  wtght  to  be  render* 
edy  of  the  great  God,  even  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Tide  GranviUe  Sharp  on 
the  Greek  article,  and  Middleton  on  the  tome  subject,  f  See  Dr.  Clark^t  retfe 
f  J^elton,  page  SS.  '  ^^ 
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ture,  and  plainly  refer  to  some  glories  that  shall  be  put  upon 
that  nature,  which  shall  be  the  object  of  sense  ;  why  should  we 
say  that  the  text  imports  nothing  else  but  that  the  Father  shall 
appear  in  his  appearmg,  which  is  such  a  strain  upon  the  sense  of 
the  words,  that  they  who  make  use  of  it  would  not  allow  of,  in 
other  cases  t  I  might  have  added,  as  a  farther  confirmation  of 
the  sense  we  have  given  of  this  text,  its  agreeablenesi  with  what 
the  apostle  says,  in  Tit.  ii«  10.  when  he  calls  the  gospel.  The 
doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour^  and  with  what  immediately  fol» 
lows  in  ver.  14*  where,  having  before  described  him  as  our  Sa- 
viour, he  proceeds  to  shew  wherein  he  wa&  so,  namely,  by  giV" 
ing-  himself  for  t/«,  that  he  might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity  / 
and  he  is  not  only  called  God  our  Saviour  by  this  apostle,  but 
hie  is  so  called  in  2  Pet.  i.  1.  where  the  church  is  said  to  hone 
obtained  Hie  precious  faith^  through  the  righteousness  ofGod^ 
and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ;  or  as  the  marginal  reading  has 
it,  of  our  God  and  Saviour ;  this  seems  to  be  so  just  a  reading 
of  tne  text  we  su^  considering,  that  some,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  question,  allow  that  the  words  will  very  well  bear  it ;  but  they 
think  their  sense  agr<eeable,  as  the  author  but  now  mentioned 
99Sfs^  to  the  whole  tenor  of  Scripture,  which  is  litde  other  than  a 
boast,  as  though  the  scripture  favoured  their  scheme  of  doc*' 
trine,  which,  whether  it  does  or  no,  they,  who  consider  the  ar* 
guments  on  both  sides,  may  judge ;  and  we  think,  we  have  as 
much  reason  to  conclude  that  our  sense  of  the  words,  which  es«- 
tabliahes  the  doctrine  of  our  Saviour's  being  the  great  God,  is 
agreeable  to  the  whole  tenor  of  scripture ;  but,  passing  that 
over,  we  proceed  to  smother  argument. 

There  is  one  scripture  in  which  our  Saviour  is  called  both 
Lord  and  God^  viz.  John  xx.  28.  And  Thomas  answered  and 
said  unto  him^  My  Lord,  and  my  God*  The  manner  of  address 
to  oiu*  Saviour,  in  these  words,  implies  an  act  of  adoration,  giv« 
en  to  hint  by  this  disciple,  upon  his  having  received  a  convic- 
tion of  his  resurrection  from  the  dead  ;  and  there  is  nothing  in 
the  text,  but  what  imports  his  right  to  the  same  glory  wJiich  be- 
longs to  the  Father,  when  He  is  called  his  people's  God«  Here** 
in  they  lay  claim  to  him,  as  their  covenant  God,  their  chief 
good  and  happiiiess ;  thus  David  expresses  himself,  Psal.  xxxh 
14.  I  trusted  in  thee,  0  Lord,  I  said  thou  art  my  God;  and 
God  promises,  in  Hos.  ii.  23.  that  he  would  say  to  them  which 
were  not  his  people.  Thou  art  my  God;  and  chap.  viii.  2.  Israel 
shall  cry  unto  me.  My  God  we  know  thee;  and  the  aposde  Paul 
speaking  of  the  Father,  says,  Phil.  iv.  19.  My  God  shall  sup* 
ply  all  your  need,  &c.  that  is,  the  God  from  whom  I  have  all 
supplies  of  grace  ;  the  God  whom  I  worship,  to  whom  I  owe 
all  I  have,  or  hope  for,  who  is  the  Fountain  of  all  blessedness. 
Now  if  there  be  nothing  in  this  text  we  are  considering,  ;that 
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determinea  the  words  to  be  taken  m  a  lower  sense  dum  this,  a» 
there  does  not  appear  to  be,  then  we  are  bound  to  conclude, 
that  Christ's  Deity  is  fully  proved  from  it« 

Object.  Some  of  the  Soeinians  suppose,  that  the  words,  mif 
Jjord^  and  mi/  Gody  contain  a  fcmn  of  exclamation,  or  admira- 
tion ;  and  that  Thomas  was  surprized  when  he  was  con?inced 
that  our  Saviour  was  risen  from  the  deadt  and  so  crks  out,  as 
one  in  a  rapture,  0  my  hard  I  Q  my  God'  intendii^  hereby  the 
Father,  to  whose  power  alone  this  event  wa^  owing^ 

Answ*  Such  exclamatioiia  as  these,  though  often  used  in  com^ 
mon  conversation,  and  smnetimes  without  that  due  regard  to 
.the  divine  Mi^jes^,  that  ou|;ht  to  attend  them,  ure  not  agree* « 
able  tt>  the  scripture  way  of  speaUng^  But,  if  any  acriimjiics 
mi^t  be  produced  to  justify  it,  it  is  sufficicaitfy^  evident,  thai 
no  suqh  thing  is  intended  in  these  words,  oQt  <mly  because  the 
grammatical  construction  will  not  admit  of  it,*  but^becauae  the 
words  are  brought  in  as  a  reply  to  what  Christ  had  qxJcen  to 
him  in  die  foregoing  verse ;  Th^PH»  amwered  and  said  unto 
him^  My  Lord^  &c»  whereas  it  b  very  absurd  to  suppose,  that 
an  exclamation  contains  the  form  of  a.  reply,  therefisre  it  must 
be  taken  for  an  expUcit  acknowledgment  of  him,  as  his  Lord^  and 
his  God;  so  that  mis  objection  represents  the  words  so  cootraiy 
to  the  known  acceptation  thereof,  that  jnany  of  the  Soctnaans 
themselves,  and  other  late  writers,  who  oppose  our  Saviottr'a 
proper  Deit^^,  do  not  think  fit  to  insist  on  it,  but  have  recourse 
to  some  other  methods,  to  account  for  those  difficulties,  thitt 
lie  in  their  way,  taken  from  this,  and  other  texts,  where  Chriat 
is  plainly  called  GkhI,  aa  in  Jdbn  i*  1*  and  aaay  olher  places  in 
the  New  Testament* 

Here  we  may  take  occasion  to*  consider  the  mediod  which 
the  Anti-trinitarians  use  to  accmint  for  d)e  sense  of  dmseacrip- 
tiures;  in  which  Christ  is  called  God*  And, 

1*  Some  have  have  recourse  to  a  critical  remark,  whidi  dicy 
make  on  the  word  6»r  Godj  namely,  that  when  it  has  die  atti* 
cle  •  before  it,  it  adds  an  emphasis  to  the  sense  thereof,  and 
determines  it  to  be  applied  to  the  Father*  And  inasmuch  aa 
the  word  is  scnnetimes  applied  to  him,  when  there  is  op  article, 
(which,  to  some,  wpuld  appear  au  objection,  sofficient  to  mvali* 
date  this  remark)  the^  add,  that  it  is  always  to  be  applied  to 
him,  if  there  be  nothing  in  the  text  thi^  determines  it  other- 
wise* This  remark  was  first  made  by  Origen,  and  aft^rwaida 
largely  insisted  on  by  Eusebius,  as  Dn  Clau*ke  observes^  ;t  and 
he  so  far  gives  into  it,  as  that  he  apprehends  it  is  never  applied, 

*  Th&  vnrdi,  o  KcfMr  and  o  emc  are  in  the  mmmative  cote,  ifhu^  dniofsr  ^as 
they  are  not  ipoken  in  a  ymxy  of  exclamation* 

t  See  fepftf  to  Xet$on,pa^e  67- 
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wken  put  idbsolutely  in  scripture,  to  any  other  Person ;  we  shall 
therefore  en^foire  into  the  justice  thereof. 

By  the  word  God  abscrfutely  taken,  (whether  km  have  an  ar« 
tkle  before  it  or  no)  we  understand  nothing  else  but  its  being 
used  without  any  thing  to  determine  its  application,  either  to 
the  Father,  Son,  or  Holy  Ghost;,  whereas,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  it  is  not  absolutely  used,  there  are  several  things,  by  which 
we  may  certainly  know  to*  which  of  the  diyine  pers(H»  it  be- 
longs :  thus  it  i$  narticularly  applied  to  the  Father,  whefi  there 
is  something  in  tne  tekt  that  distinguishes  him  from  the  Son  or 
Sj^rit;  so  John  xiv.  1.  Ti  hekeve  in  God^  viz*  the  Father,  be^ 
Hcve  also  i^me;  and  in  all  those  scriptures,  ill  which  Christ  i§ 
called  the  Son  of  God,  there  the  word  God  is  determined  to  be 
applied  to  the  Father ;  and  when  God  is  said  to  act  ^  rela^ion^ 
Christ  as  Mediator,  as  in  Heb.  ii.  1 3«  Behold^  I  and  t^rlcldldren 
xif/uch  Gad  btUh  given  me,  it  is  so  s^fdied* 

And  the  word  G'qd  is  determined  to  be  applied  t»  the  Son, 
wbei)  he  is  particularly  mentioned,  and  so  called,  or  described, 
by  any  of  his  Mediatorial  woriu  or  characters ;  as  in  ,Matt.  i^ 
23.  God,  m.  the  Son,  tvith  us,*  and  1  Tim*  iii*  16.  God  mmi- 
fi^t  in  the  jleahf  «or  when  there  is  any  thing  hi  the  conleiM^ 
which  discovers  thsit  the  word  God  is  to  be  applied  to  him*  ^ 

Alao,  .with  fiespect  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  wtei  any  of  his  Per**. 
aonal  works,  csr  characters,  ore  mentioned  in  the  text  or  conr- 
teact,  ffiad  the  word  God  applied  to  hhn,  to  wJiom  they  are  ascrir 
bed,  that  determines  it  to  belo»g  to  the  Holy  Ghost ;  aam  Acta 
v«  3,  4r  speaking  concerning  lyiit^  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  is  ex- 
-pla^d,  Thou  i^i  not  bfod  un$o  mm,  but  unto  God$  and  f  Con 
lii.  16*  Know  ye  not  that  ye  tire  the  teTnpk  ofGod^  aAdthat  the 
S^rit  ofGod^dweOeth  t^  youf  but  more  of  Uiis  whan  we  speak 
of  the  Deity  of  the  Holy  Ghost*  In  these,  and  such  like  cases,- 
the  word  Go4  id  not  put  absolutely;  but,  on  the  odier  hand,  it 

\  .        is  put  absolutely  when  there  is  nothibg  of  thia  nature  to  deter* 
nune  its  application ;  as  in  those  scriptures  that  speak  of  the 

I  divine  Uni^,  viz.  in  Matt.  xix»  19^^  There  is  none  g^od  but 

one,  that  i»  God;  and  i*  1  Cor.  viii.  4*  There  h  none  other  Gbd 

I  iia  one ;  and  in  James  ii.  1 9»  Thou  beUevest  tiutt  there  to  on^ 

God^  ft:c»  and  Jcdm  x.  d3#  Thou^  bemg.  a  m^,  tnabest  tiyeelf 
God;  and  in  many  other  places  of  the  like  nature,  in  whidi  tS)ei^ 
i»  an  idea  cm^tafaied  of' tha  dtvhite  perfecticHis  I  but  it  is  not  par- 
ticularly determined  whi<di  of  t)ie  Persons  in  r the  Gpdbesid  b 
mtended  thereby. 

This  is  what  we  are  to  understand'  by  the  word  ^,  God,  be- 
klg  put  absolutely  withoist  any  regnrd  4o  its  having  an  article 
bmre  it,  or  not;  from  whence  nothing  certain  can  be  deter;- 
mined  concerning  the  particular  application  thereof,  since  many 

I  scxiptures  inig^t  easily  be  referred  to,  i^  wl^h  it  is  put  witl^)^t 

VojL.  (•  .    S  s 
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in  article,  though  applied  to  the  Father ;  and,  on  the  other  hand^ 
it  has  very  often  an  article  put  before  it  when  applied  to  idob, 
or  false  gods ;  ♦  and  the  devil  is  called,  •  ft»c  w  mhw  ttnn^  the  god 
ofthu  worU;  and  it  may  be  observed,  that  in  two  evangelists,^ 
referring  to  the  same  thing,  and  using  the  same  words,  one  hsa 
the  word  with  an  article,  and  the  other  without. 

Therefore,  setting  aside  diis  critical  remark  about  the  appli* 
cation  of  the  word  Godj  when  there  is  an  article  before  ^,  the 
main  thing  in  controversy  is  how  we  are  to  apply  it,  when  neidier 
the  context,  nor  any  of  the  rules  above-mentioned,  g^ve  us  any 
direction,  therein,  namely,  whether  it  is  in  that  case  only  to  be 
applied  to  the  Father,  or  indifferently  to  any  of  the  Persons  in 
die  Godhead*  The^  author  adx3ve-mentioned,  in  his  scripture- 
doctrine  of  the  Trhiity,  always  applies  it  to  d^e  Father;  and  it 
may  easily  be  perceived,  that  he  has  no  other-reason  than  this 
to  apply  many  scriptures  to  the  Father,  which  others,  who  have 
defended  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  in  another  way,  apply  to 
the  Son,  as  being  directed  herein  by  something  spoken  of  him 
19  the  content,  as  in  Rev.  xix.  4,  5,  6,  I/4 

And  this  is,  indeed,  the  mediod  used  by  all  the  Anti*trinita- 
rians,  is  applying  the  word  God,  especiaUy  when  found  abao-  . 
hitely  in  scripture.  That  which  principally  induces  them  here- 
Imto,  is  because  they  take  it  for  granted,  that  as  there  is  but  one 
<lh^ine  Being,  so  there  is  but  one  Person  who  is  truly  and  pro- 
)Mi1y  divine,^  and  that  is  the  Father,  to  whom  diey  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  word  God  is  to  be  applied  in  scripture  to  sig- 
nify any  finite  being,  as  the  Son,  or  any  creature  below  him. 
But  this  supposition  is  not  suffieiently  proved,  trfe.  that  the  one ' 
divine  Being  is  a  person,  and  that  this  is  only  the  Father,  whoAi 
they  often  call  Ae  supt«eme,  or  most  high'  God,  that  is,  superior, 
when  compared  with  the  86n  and  Spirit,  as  well  as  all  crea- 
tures ;  but  diis  we  cantet  aBow  of,  and  therefore  cannot  see 
sufficient  reason  to  conclude,  that  the  word  Ood,  when  put  sd>- 
sohitely,  is  to  be  applied  to  no  other  than  the  Father. 

That  which  I  would  humbly  offer,  as  the  sense  of  the  word, 
when  thus  found  in  scripture,  is.  that  wtifen  the  Hofy  Ghost  has 
left  it  undetermined,  it  is  our  safest  way  to  c6nsid^  it  to  such, 
tod  so  to  apply  h  indifferently  to  the  Father,  Son,  or  Spirit, 
and  not  to  one  person,  exclusive  of  die  others :  thus  when  it  is 
said,  Mark  xii.  29, 52.  The  Lord  cur  God  is  one  Lord,*  and  M^rr 
i9  one  Godf  and  there  is  none  other  hut  him  f  the  meaning  iS| 

*  Act9  vii.  43.  chap.  xiv.  11.  f  See  Mitt.  xix.  26.  compared  xoith  Mark  s.  ST* 
f  See  Scripturt'doctnnef  &e.  pagrg  6f,  6d,  ami  in  many  other  placet. 
*  i  J^Uie  the  eerue  of  J}r.  Olarhe^e  Jlrst  eectktm  in  Part  ^  m  wlidck  ^  wUk 
Scheme  oeeme  to  befiwukd^  and  he  tpeako  to  tko  oamopmrpooo  m  ooveratothorplO' 
eer,'  and,  in  particulary  in  hie  repfy  to  JSTelwn^  page  67,  68,  he  conclvdee  the  tpord 
BtK,  God,  abioliaehf  taken  to  import  the  iame,  mo  #  wwf%tfofraf  oroem  ito^ltn  GiDr.  hg 
which  ho  oiwa^itUaHtkthtJMkr, 
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that  there  is  but  one  4iyine  Beings  who  is  called  God^  as  oppo^ 
sed  to  the  creature,  or  to  all  who  are  not  God  by  nature :  thus 
when  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  is  asserted  in  that  acriptUre  here 
referred  to,  Deut*  vi.  4%  and  Israel  was  exhorted  to  ^^^roe  him^  ^ 
they  are,  at  the  same  time,  forbidden  to  g-o  after  other  go4fiy 
ver.  13,  14.  And  when  it  is  said,  tha^  to  love  the  l4>rd  with  all  . 
our  bcart,  soul,  mind,  and  strength,  is  more  than  all  burnt-offer- 
ing and  sacrifices,  Mark  xiu  33«  it  implies,  that  religious  wor- 
ship was  performed  to  God;  but  it  is  certain  that  this  was  per- 
formed to  all  the  Persons  in  the  Godhead;  therefore  none  of 
them  are  excluded  in  this  scripture,  in  which  the  unity  of  God 
is  asserted*  And  however  Dr*  Clarke  concludes^  Athanasius, 
£nom  his  unguarded  way  of  speaking,  in  some  other  instances^ 
to  be  of  his  side;  yet,  in  that  very  place^  which  he  refers  to,* 
he  expressly  says,  that  when  the  scripture  saith  the  Fatiier  is 
the  only  God,  and  that  there  is  one  Godj  and  /  am  the  FirH^ 
and  the  Last;  yet  this  does  not  destroy  the  divinity  of  the  Son, 
&>r  he  is  that  one  God,  and  first  and  only  God,  Wc.  And  the 
same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Again,  when  it  is  said^  Mat.  xix.  17.  There  is  none  good  but 
^ne,  that  i^  God;  it  implies,  that  the  divine  nature,  which  is  pre- 
dicated oi  all  the  persons  in  the  God-head,  hath  those  penec- 
tions  that  are  essential  to  it,  and  particularly  that  goodness  hy 
which  God  is  denominated  AQ-sufficient :  so  in  Acts  xv;  18. 
when  it  is  said,  Knovm  unto  God  are  all  his  works  ;  where  the 
word  God  is  absolute,  and  not  in  a  determinate  senses  applied 
either  to  Father,  Son,  or  Spirit,  the  meaning  is,  that  all  the  Per'- 
sons  in  the  Godhead  created  all  things,  whicn  they  are  express^ 
said  to  do  in  several  scriptures,  and,  as  the  consequence  tnereof, 
that  they  have  a  right  to  all  things,  which  are  known  unto  thenu 

ObjecU  it  will  probably  be,  obj<^cted  to  this,  that  we  assert 
that  there  are  four  divine  Persons,  .namely,  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  G^ost,  and  the  Godhead  which  is  common  to  them  all^ 
since  we  call  it  Goc^  which  word  in  other  instances,  connotes  n 
personal  character;  and,  if  so,  then  it  will  follow,  that  we  are 
chargeable  with  a  contradiction  in  ^rms,  when  we  say  that 
there  are  threie  Persons  in  th6  Godhead,  viz.  in  one  Person-  . 

Answi  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  though  the  divine  na- 
ture, which  is  common  to  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  is 
represented,  in  scripture,  as  though  it  were  a  Person,  when  it 
is  called  God,  yet  it  is  to  be  taken  in  a  metaphorical  sense; 
whereas  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  as  has  been  before  con** 
sidered,  are  called  Divine  Persons  properly,  or  without  a  meta- 
l^or.f  Moreover,  the  divine  nature,  though  it  be  c^led  God, 
is  never  considered  as  coH>rdinate  with,  or  as  distinguished 
fit)m  the  divine  Persons,  as  though  it  were  a  Person  in  thfe 
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Mxne  sense  as  they  are ;  and  therefore,  whenever  it  is  so  calledf 
it  must  be  considered  as  opposed  to  the  creature ;  as  we  before 
observed,  the  one  God  is  opposed  to  those  who  are  not  God  by 
I  nature.    It  ^ay  also  be  considered,  that  those  divine  perfec- 

tions, which  are  implied  in  the  word  Goil^  taken  in  diis  sense, 
arc  known  by  the  light  of  nature ;  (whereas  die  divine  Perso-. 
luilit}^,  ^  appHed  either  to  the  Father,  Son,  or  Spirit,  is  a  mat- 
.  ter  of  pure  revelation)  and,  it  is  such  an  idea  of  God^  or  the 
Godhead,  that  is  intended  thereby ;  so  that  all  the  force  of  this 
objection  consists  only  in  the  sense  of  a  word,  and  the  principal 
thuig  in  debate  is,  whedier  the  word  God  thus  absolutely  nod 
indeterminately  considered^  is  a  proper  mode  of  speaking,  to 
set  forth  the  divine  nature :  now  if  the  scripture  uses  the  word 
in  this  sense,  it  is  not  for  us  to  enquire  about  the  propriety,  or 
impropriety,  diereof ;  but  we  must  take  heed  diat  we  do  not 
f  ervert,  or  misunderstand,  the  sen^e  hereof  which  they  do,  who 
either  speak,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  Godhead,  when  called 
Gody\^s  thovg^  it  were  diStipct  from  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spi« 
rit;  or,  on  the  pther  hand,  understand  it  only  of  the  Father,  as 
opposed  to  the  Son  and  Spirit,  as.  the  Anti-trimtarians  do,  who 
deiiy  their  proper  Deity,  and  when  they  assert  that  there  is  but 
one  God,  do  in  effect,  maintain  that  there  is  but  one  Person  in 
the  Godhead*'  Thus  concerning  the  sense  in  which  tiie  Anti- 
trinitarians  take  the  word  God^  when  (as  it  is  generally  ex* 
pressed)-  it  is  taken  absolutely  in  scripture,  as  apj^ying  it  onljr 
to  the  Father ;  we  proceed  to  consider, 

2.  That  th^  farther  suppose  that  our  Saviour  is  called  God, 
in  the  New  Testament,  by  a  divine  warrant,  as  a  peculiar  ho- 
« nour  put  upon  him ;  and  here  they  think  it  not  diffic^t  to  prove, 
'  that  a  creature  may  have  a  right  conferred  on  him  to  receive 
divine  honour;  tVhich  if  they  were  able  to  do,  it  would  tend 
more  to  weaken  our  cause,  and  establish  their  own,  than  any 
thing  they  have  Iiitherto  advai^ced.  But  this  we  dfiall  have  oc- 
casion to  militate  against  under  the  fourth  head  of  argument^ 
tb  prove  the  Deity  of  the  Son,  Vfis.  his  havbig  a  rig^t  to  divine 
Worship,  and  therefore  shall  pass  it  over  at  present,  and  eonsi^ 
der  them  as  intending  nothing  more  by  the  word  God^  When  ap- 
plied to  our  Saviour,  but  what  imports  an  honour  infinitely  be- 
low that  which  bdongs  to  the  Fjather;  uid  this  they  suppose 
to  have  been  conferred  upon  hin^,  on  some  occasions,  reiatiiig 
to  the  work  for  which  he  came  into  the  world.  The  Sociniaos, 
in  particular,  speak  of  his  being  called  God,  Or  the  Son  of  God» 

(1.)  Because  6f  his  having  been  sanctified  and  sent  into  the 
tvorld^  John  %•  36*  viz.  to  redeem  it,  in  that  peculiar  and  low 
sense  in  which  they  understand  the  word  redemption^  of  which 
ihore  hereafter* 

(2r)  Also  from  his  extramxlinaiy  concepti(m  and  birth,  by 


I 
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the  power  of  the  Hdty  Ghost,  as  it  is  said,  in  Luke  i.  35.  Tf>t 
Holy  Ghoift  9httli  come  uptm  thee^  and  the  power  of  the  Highest 
shaii  trtfer^ehadaw  thee;  therefore  also  that  Holy  Things  which 
shall  be  bom  ofthee^  shall  be  called  the  Son  of.  God. 

(5.)  Another  reason  of  his  having  this  honour  conferred 
upon  him,  they  take  from  his  resurrection,  and  so  refer  to  Rom. 
i.  4.  in  which  it  is  said,  that  be  was  declared  to  be  thlk  Son  of 
God  with  porver,  by  the  resurrection  frofn  the  dead, 
'  (4.)  Another  reason  hereof  fhey  take  from  his  ascension  in- 
to heaven,  or  being  glorified,  at  which  time  they  suppose  that 
he  was  made  an  High  Priest,  and  had,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
the  name  and  character  of  God  put  upon  him,  for  which  they 
refer  to  Heb.  v*  3«  in  which  it  is  said,  Christ  glorified  not  him* 
self  to  be  made  an  High  Priest;  but  he  that  said  unto  hinij 
Thou  art  my  Son^  this  day  haive  I  begotten  thee* 

But  they  plainly  pervert  the  sense  of  these  respective  texts 
but  now  mentioned,  inasntuch  as  they  suppose  that  his  mission, 
iDcamation,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  are  the  pfincipal  rea- 
lms of  his  being  called  God ;  and  that  his  deity  is  founded  not 
in  the  excellency  of  his  nature,  but  in  Aese  relative  circum- 
suoicea,  in  which,  as  an  act  of  grace,  this  honour  was  conferred 
upon  him,  which  God,  had  he  jdeased,  might  have  conferred 
on  any  other  creature,  capable  of  yielding  obedience  to  him,  or 
receiving  such  a  commission  from  him :  whereas,  in  reality, 
these  scriptmfies  refer  to  that  glory  which  he  had  as  Mediator, 
as  a  demonstration  of  his  Deity,  and  these  honours  were  agree- 
able to  his  duutMrter,  as^a  divine  Person,  but  did  not  constitute 
him  Gpd,  as  they  si^ppose. 

But  these  things  are  not  so  particularly  insisted  on  by  some 
late  Anti-trinitarians,  though  they  afl  agree  in  this,  that  his  right 
to  divine  honour  b  tiie  result  of  that  authority  which  he  has  re- 
ceived from  God,  to  perform  the  works  which  are  ascribed  t(5 
him,  relatiiig  to  die  good  of  mankind ;  whereas  we  cannot  but 
conclude,  from  the  scriptures  before  brought  to  prove  his  pro-" 
*Mr  Dei^,  in  which  he  is  eafled  Lord  and  God^  m  as  strong  a 
sense,  as  when  those  words  are  applied  to  the  Father,  that  he  i!/ 
dierefore  God  equal  with  the  Father. 

^  Thus  having  considered  our  Saviour's  proper  Deity,  as  evin- 
ced from  his  being  called  Lord  and  God;  and  also,  that  these 
fiames  are  pven  to  him  In  such  a  sense,  as  that  hereby  the  God- 
head is  intended,  as  much  as  when  it  is  applied  to  the  Father ; 
we  shall  close  this  head,  by  considering  two  scriptures,  in  which 
the  divine  nature  is  ascrioed  to  him ;  and  the  first  of  them  is  in 
Coloss*  ii.  9.  In  him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bo- 
£ly  ;  in  which  we  may  observe,  that  it  is  not  barely  said,  that 
God  dwelleth  in  him,  which  would  not  so  evidendy  have  pro-^ 
Ved his  deity, becauseGod iaekewhere  said fodwell  in  others : 
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iiius^  in  1  John  iv.  13.  it  is  said^  God dweUeih  inns;  but  hat 
it  is  said,  the  Gpdhead  dwelleth  in  him,  which  is  never  applied 
to  any  creature ;  and  the  expression  is  very  emphsttical,  the  ful- 
ness, yea,  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  dwelleth  in  him';  what 
can  we  understand  thereby,  but  that  all  the  perfections  of  the 
divine  nature  belong  to  him  i  The  apostle  had  been  speaking, 
in  ven  ^.  of  the  mystery  of  Christy  as  what  the  church  was  to 
know,  and  acknowledge,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Father^  and  he' 
also  considers  him  a^  the  Fountain  of  wisdom,  ver*  3*  In  -whom 
are  hid  aU  the  treasures  of  wisdom^  and  krwwkdge  ;  and  what  is 
here  spoken  concerning  him,  ver/  well  correi^ads  therewitb, 
as  being  expresiuve  of  his  divine  glcHy  ;  the  fulness  of  the  God- 
head is  said,  indeed,  to  dwell  in  him  bodUyy  by  which  we  are 
to  understand  his  human  nature,  as  the  body  is,  in  some  other 
scriptures  taken  for  the  man;  thus,  in  Rom*  xiL  1*  we  are  ex- 
horted to  present  our  bodiesy  u  e.  ourselves,  a  Gving-  sacrifice 
to  God;  so  here  the  divine  nature,  as  subsisting  in  lum,  is  said 
to  dwell  inf  that  is,  to  have  the  human  nstture  united  to  it,  which 
is  meant  by  its  dwelling  in  him  bodily* 

The  account  which  some  give  of  the  sense  of  this  text,  to 
evade  the  force  of  the  argument,  taken  from  thence^  to  prove 
our  Saviour^s  Deity,  does  little  more  than  shew  how  hard  the 
Anti-trinitarians  are  put  to  it  to  maintain  their  ground,  when 
they  say  that  the  word  BtoJuct  which  we  render  Godhead^  sigiiifies 
some  extraordinary  gifts  conferred  upon  him,  especially  such 
uSt  tended  to  qualify  him  to  discover  the  mind  and  wiUof  God; 
or^  at  least,  that  nothing  else  is  intended  thereby,  but  that  au- 
thority which  he  had  from  God,  to  perform  the  work  which 
he  came  into  the  world  about;  since  it  is  certain^  that  this  €siOs 
infinitely  short  of  what  is  intended  by  the  word  Godhead,  which 
must  signify  the  divine  nature,  subsisting  in  him,  who  assumed^ 
or  was  made  flesh,  and  so  dwelt  therein,  as  in  a  temple* 

There  is  another  scripture,  which  seems  to  attribute  to  liim 
the  divine  nature,  vtis.  Phil.  ii.  6.  where  it  is  said,  that  he  was 
m  the  form  ofGod^  and  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  xtntK 
God;  by  the  form  ofGody  I  humbly  conceive,  we  are  to  under- 
stand the  divine  nature  which  he  had,  and  therefore  it  was  no 
instance  of  robbery  in  him  to  assert,  that  he  was  equal  with 
God.  If  this  seiise  of  the  text  can  be  defended,  it  will  evident- 
ly prove  his  proper  Deity,  since  it  is  never  said,  concerning  any 
creature,  that  he  is  in  the  form  of  God,  or,  as  the  words  may 
be  rendered,  that  he  subsisted  in  the  form  of  God;  now  it  is 
well  known,  that  the  word  which  we  render  form^  is  not  only 
used  by  the  schoolmen,  but  by  odiers,  before  their  time,  to 
signify  the  nature,  or  essential  prpperties,  of  that  to  which  it  is 
applied;  so  that  this  sense  thereof  was  wdl  known  in  the  xq)os* 
tle^s  days.  Therefore^  why  may  we  not  suppose^  that  the  Holy 
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Ghost)  in  scripture,  may  once,  at  least,  use  a  word  which  wotlld 
be  so  understood  by  them  ?  And  it  will  farther  appear,  that 
Christ's  Deity  is  signified  thereby,  if  the  following  words  are 
to  be  understood  in  the  sense  contained  in  our  translation,  that 
he  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God;  now  this  seems 
very  plain,  for  the  same  word  ryn^alc,  he  thought^  is  taken  in  the 
same  sense  in  the  third  verse  of  this  chapter ;  Let  every  man 
eefeenty  or  think,  others  better  than  themsehes ;  and  it  is  used 
about  twenty  times  in  the  New  Testament,  five  times  in  this 
epistle,  besides  in  this  text,  and  never  understood  otherwise 
man  as  signifying  to  thiniy  esteem^  or  account;  and  it  would  de- 
stroy the  sense  of  the  respective  texts,  where  it  is  used,  to 
take  it  otherwise.  This  the  Antt«trinitarians  themselves  will 
not  deny,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  aiFect  their  cause ;  notwidi- 
standing  they  determine  that  it  must  be  otherwise  translated  in 
this  text ;  and  so  they  render  the  words,  «%  «^*wm»  »o*«*  to  »«i 
*»®««r  he  did  not  covet  to  be  honoured^  or  was  not  greedy,  or  in 
haste  of  being  honoured  as  God^j  that  is,  he  did  not  aiFect 
to  appear  like  a  divine  Person,  or  catch  at  those  divine  honours 
diat  did  not  belong  to  him.  Coi^d  this  sense  of  the  text  be 
made  out  to  be  just,  it  would  effectually  overthrow  our  argu- 
ment, taken  from  thence,  to  prove  Christ^s  proper  Deity :  but 
this  is  as  foreign  from  the  sense  of  the  words,  as  any  sense  that 
coold  be  put  upon  them ;  and  all  that  is  pretended  to  justify  it, 
is  a  reference  which  they  make  to  a  phrase,  or  two,,  used  in  a 
Greek  writer,  which  is  not  at  all  to  their  purpose  f .     More- 

•  See  Dr.  Clark^t  Scripture  Doctr^page  176. 

\"Wkitby  U  very  partictttar  in  laying  down  tfdi  tense  of  the  text,  tvith'the  de- 
fence thertof^  m  He  emnotatiene  en  thU  ecripture,  frwn  HeHodorue,  where  hejmde 
the  •merdt,  <^w«i>/irf  mtM,  vthich  he  rendcre,  to  snatch  at ;  and  dtftx^fia.  )ryut^dif' 
vhichg  he  euppoeee,  sigm/Ue  tn  pureue,  or  cervel,  a  thing  tha$  is  detirabU;  but,  iWM^ 
ever,  the  worde going  htjore,  orfoUmamg,  in  that  author,  may  detenmrte  that  to  be 
hie  eenee  thereof,  at  the  tente  ofparticiSar  vordt  it  oftentimet  greatbf  varied  there' 
tgf  yet  thio  wUlswtjuetiJy  Ifte  rendering  them  in  the  tame  tenee,  in  other  inttancet^ 
'nery  foreign  thereunto,  at  certainly  the  text  we  are  explaining  muet  be  reckoned  (f 
Ar  «•  beHdeti  the  word  it  Tiof  the  same^  for  it  it  Mfeneyfix,  wfuch  properly  ngmfiet  a 
pTy,  or  the  thing  ttolen  /  aatd  therefore  though  ef^treeyfjut  wotm  ^'iu^tet  may  tignify^ 
toeftteh  an  opportunity,  at  aperton  eatehet  at  what  he  thinktjbr  hit  advantage, 
yet  if  the  word  efmeyfut  ha4  been  uted  inatead  of  it,  it  would  very  mieth  have  aUer^ 
ed  Sic  tente  thereof,-  alto  though  mfeteyfAA  wytuitu  tignifiet,  to  esteem  a  thing  wor^ 
thy  to  be  piu'suedy  or  catched  at^  as  a  pre> ,  yet  Mf^vAyfAOf  tynv^  which  are  the 
wtrdt  in  the  text  we  are  eoneidering,  tignijy  no  tuch  thing,  but  rather  to  reckon  ft 
tlung  nnlawfuito  be  porsaed,  as  what  tie  has  no  right  toi  and  thai  it  the  tente 
thereof  in  our  text,  q.  d.  Ai?  did  not  think  it  unUtwful  topurtue,  or  latf  claim  to  MofL 
dhine  honour,  ^  being  equal  with  God,  or,  at  we  render  it,  thought  it  not  robbenr, 
£/c.  Per  the  justifying  ofthie  tente,  every  one,  that  obtervet  the  acceptation  qfAe 
Oreek  worde,  will  find  that  eftneyiutt  tigrdfiet,  the  aotion  of  robbyig,  and  M^sne^'/tMlL 
the  thing  otolen,  at  may  be  obterved  in  many  other  wordt,  where  the  former  cen* 
ttntetion  tignifiet  the  acts  the  latter  the  effect:  at  in  \uyufMi  and>jBytrfMM,t  Jttformefut, 
and  KOfjt^Avju*,  uoXMirfM^  and  utikoa-fMit  Ofir^oc  and  ^fteuuit  GtnjefAot  and  vtnjefut, 
tm^jjuoc  ond  v^ye/rum. ',  and,  in  the  JVew  Teetatment,  j^lte/uiot  tigmfiet  the  aetioit 
orbaptizixigy  mnd  fimhe/AM  the  ordinance  in  'tthich  it  it  performed.    See  Mark  yi^ 
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over  the  sense  of  this  text^  as  agreeable  to  the  words  of  our 
translation,  will  farther  appear  to  be  just,  if  we  consider,  that 
our  Saviour's  ieinff  in  the  form  ofGod^  is  there  o|qx)6ed  to  hb 
having  afterwards  been  in  the  form  of  a  servant^  or  iht  fashion 
of  a  man;  now  if  the  latter  be  to  be  imderstood  of  his  being 
truly  and  properly  man,  and  not  to  be  taken  barely  for  somt'^ 
thing  in  him  which  resembled  the  human  nature;  or  if  his  ta^ 
king  on  htm  the  form  of  a  servant^  imports,  his  being  in  a  ca^ 
pacity  to  perform  that  obedience  which  was  due  from  him,  a$ 
man  to  God,  in  a  proper,  and  not  a  theatrical  sense;  then  it 
will  follow,,  that  his  being;  in  the  form  of  God,  as  opposed 
hereunto,  mu«t  be  taken  lor  his  being  truly  and  properiy  ,God, 
or  for  his  having  the  divine  nature,  as  before  mentioned;  which 
•was  the  thing  to  be  proved^ 

I  might  here  consider  the  sense  which  t)r«  Whitby,  in  his 
annotations,  gives  of  our  Saviour'a  being  in  the  form  ofGodf 
as  opposed  to  that  of  a  servant,  (after  he  had  giv^i  up  4hc 
sense  of  the  words,  ^s  in  our  translation,  to  the  adversaiy) 
which  is,  that  his  being  in  die  form  of  Gold,  implies,  his  ap* 
pearing,  before  his  incarnation,  in  a  bright  shining  doud,  or 
lieht,  or  in  a  flame  of  ^,  or  with  the  attendance  of  an  host 
of  angels,  as  he  is  sometimes  said  to  have  done,  which  the  Jews 
call  Shechinah,  or  the  divine  Majesty,  as  being  a  visible  em* 
blem  of  his  presence ;  this  he  calls  the  form  of  God^  and  his 
not  appearing  so,  when  incarnate  in  this  lower  wodd,  the  form 
of  a  servanty  as  opposed  to  it;  and  adds,  that-when  he  ascend- 
ed into  heaven,  he  assumed  the  form  of  God;  and  therefore 
whenever  he  has  occasionally  appeared,  as  to  liie  martyr  §te*  . 
phen  at  his  death,  or  to  the  aposde  Paul  at  his  first  conver* 
aicm,  it  has  been  in  that  form,  or  widi  like  eBkbIem»  of  nu^es- 
tf  and  divinity,  as  before  his  incarnation. 

Here  I  would  observe  concerning  this,  that  what  he  says  of 
Christ's  appearing  with  emblems  of  majesty  and  g^ory  befere 
l^s  incarnation,  and  the  glory  that  was  put  upon  his  human  na- 
ture after  his  ascension  into  heaven,  is  a  great  Utith;  but  as 
this  js  never  styled,  in  scripture,  the  form  of  God,  nor  was 
the  83rmbDl  of  the  divine  glory  ever  called  diereia  the  divine 
majesty,  however  it  might  be  called  by  Jewish  writers;  there- 
fore this  has  no  reference  to  the  sense  of  this  text,  nor  does  it, 
in  the  leasts  enervate  the  force  of  the  argument,  taken  from  it, 
tb  prove  our  Saviour's  proper  Deity,  any  moi^  than  this  criti- 
cal remark  on  the  woras  uiereof  does,  the  sense  of  ^our  trans- 
lation, wherry  it  evidendy  appears. 

I  might  also  observe  the  sense  wtuch  another  learned  *  wri- 
ter gives  of  the  form  of  God  in  this  text,  which  is  the  same  diat 

a  ewi^tatedvith  Matt.  A*.  7.  aiul  tht^.  xxL  25.    MuHHuJn  cfifukmct^  mig^ 
fimfeifemgipm,  ha  these  wvn^/leieiu,  ^  SfvUwHklgp. 
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IS  given  by  several  of  theSociDians ;  namely,  that  it  has  a  re« 
lation  to  his  >yor]cing  ifiiracles  while  here  upon  earth,  which  i^ 
certainly  very  disagreeable  to  tlie  scope  and  design  of  the  text, 
since  he  is  said  to  be  t/i  the  form  of  God j  before  he  took  upon 
him  the  form  of  a  servant,  that  is,  befordltis  incarnation:  antf 
besides,  the  working  miracles,  never  was  deemed  sufficient  to 
denominate  a  person  to  be  in  the  form  of  God,  for  if  it  had^ 
man^  others,  both  before  and  after  him,  might  have  had  this 
applied  to  them ;  whereas  it  is  a  glorv  apptopriate  to  him»  wh^ 
thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  qqual  with  Cod^ 

I  would  not  whoHy  pass  over  that  which  some  catt  a  con- 
troverted text  of  scripture,  in  1  John  v..  7»  For  tliere  are  thre^ 
that  bear  record  in  heaven^  the  Father^  the  Word,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  and  these  three  are  one^  lest  it  should  be  thought  that  X 
conclude  the  ar^ments,  brought  by  the  Anti-trinitarians,  sufr 
ficiently  conclusive  to  prove  it  spurious,  (a)  but  I  shall  say  the 

y  '  '  .  ' 

^==*">^  '        '■'  '  ■  '      ■  ■  ■  .1        -M        ■■  ■■         ■     ■      1  ■    ■  .  -l.l.  ■ 

(a)  "  it  may  readily  begraated  that  any  tract  published  by  an  apostolick  mon^ 
in  tbe.early  Chriatian  ohiurch,  would  be  circulated  among  the  ChrUtians  of  those 
tlmoi,  \yim  great  dispatch,  immediate!^  on  ita  publication.  Tliis  if  a^und  and 
indefeasible,  position^  since  it  arises  fi*om  a  principle  in  human  nature  itself.  It 
is  natiindy  too^  ythat,  m  those  times,  it  should  be  copied  without  delay  uk  %uc{t 
churches  as  were  then  extant  And  this^ft  edition  would  be  circulate^  ip  the 
videst  ext^t,  of  course.  Churches  that  were  established  afterwards  wejQe  ^lor^ 
likely  to  receive  the  «ecMu/ edition  of  such  a  writer's  works ;  especially^  ^  thi^ 
hikd  intercourse  with  the  town  where  he  resided  in  his  latter  days,  and  drp^  ^41 
espies  from  thence*  immediately.  But  I  think  we  ms^  say,  that  for  oo^'copj^ 
of  the  second  edition  that  was  circulated,  there  would  be  20,  or  50,  or  100  copies 
of  the  first  edition;  since  not  only  would  it  have  the  advantage  of  priority,  but 
not  one  reader  in  a  hundred  would  think  of  the  second  as  different  uom  the  first* 
And  this  has  led  our  translaton  to  maik,  as  dwbtftdt  the  first  quotation  whjch 
I  selected  from  the  i^t  Spistleof  John,  in  roy  last;  chap.  ii.2^.  Iliave  no 
doubt  of  the  genuineness  olthea</d»ltb}t/  but  possibly  there  may  be  50  copies 
without  it  to  one  which  contains  it.  , 

Admitting,  then,  the  residence  of  St.  John  be  at  Ephesus^  or  any  part  of  Am 
Minor,  fi>r  the  last  thirty  vears  of  his  life,  fi>r  whieh  we  have  the  testimony  of 
socient  history^  we  may  date  his  first  ^Istle,  early  in  that  period:  or  even  be- 
fore he  came  to  live  there.  This  woula  spread  Jint,  amon^  the  neiglibouring 
ehurchei  in  Asia  Minor :  tecmdlg,  eastward,  to  those  countries  which  professed 
Chnstianity,  Antioch,  for  certain :  Syria,  Cilicii^  Pontus,  Csppadocia,  Galalii^ 
Aabyloiua,  kc  Toward  these  countries,  there  are  caravans  which  go  every 
Aonth,  or  six  weeks^  from  Asia  Minor :  there  is  a  regular  intercourse  maintaiii- 
ed,  between  Smyrna,  and  the  internal  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  and  on  through  Tar- 
sus to  Antioch  -.---from  Epbesus  ta  Smyrna  was  ^asy.  We  have  every  reiison  to 
a&nv  that  it  ms  the  same  anciently,  and  ttiei^efore,  there  was  an  immediafe 
conveyance  of  such  addresses  as  the  apostle  John  published  for  the  general  use 
j^all  Christians,  fr^m  fepliesus,  eastward  to  the  oriental  provinces  of  the  Itomsa 
empire,  where  Christianity  was  settled  and  flourished.  In  tliese  churches  ]fi$ 
writings  would  be  in  request.  Mwcover,  these  churches  would  be  tlie  first  to 
triinslate  his  writings  into  their  current  L^uguaeey  for  the  use  of  the  mitives  of 
these  provinces,  who  4i<i  not  understand  Greek  (which,  however  prevalent  the 
Greek  Luu^age  was,  must  have  been  many)  because  here  was  a  great  numlKJi: 
of  profesbuig  Christians,  who  desired  to  be  acquainted  with  their  contents. 

it  is  evident,  therefore^  that  these  translations,  tiuying  for  their  basis  ihe/rtt 
^Ition,  can  be  no  evidences  of  what  the  apostle  thought  proper  to  add  in  his 

Vol.  I.  Tt 
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lesft  on  this  subject,  because  it  i^  a  very  hard  matter  to  idvaoce 
.  itny  thing  that  h*.^  not  been  very  largely  insisted  on^  by  vari- 
ous writers ;  ambhg  whom  I  cannot  but  mention,  wim  great 


4woik/ addition.  The  Synac  version,  for  instance,  if  we  suppose  that  to  be  the 
earliest  pi'  all,  would  represent  Xhtjirtt  edition,  as  would  also^  all  verswoB  niade 
from  it^  and  all  copies  made  from  those,  at  that  time,  received  in  tiurae  psirts. 
Whereas,  the  Armenian  version,  because  it  is  much  later,  would  at  least  stand 
the  chance  of  obtaining  (and  being  made  from)  the  secom/ edition.  I'he  S)-nac 
^tersioh,  therefore,  is  no  evidence  against  an  addUion.  The  Armenian  versioD 
fi  an  evidence /or  it.    This  version  contains  1 4ohn  v.  7. 

Alao^  the  churches  in  Africa  were  not  planted  till  many  jretrs  after  those  of 
Asia ;  their  intercourse  with  Elphesus,  being  by  sea,  was  nreg^lar,  and  could 
only  take  place,  occasiduLlly,  if  it  was  direct.  If  we  suppose  it  to  be,  on  the 
•object  before  us,  through  Italy,  then  it  was  subject  to  the  same  dreamBtaneei 
as  attended  the  intercourse  between  Ephesus  and  Rome.  I  say  Rome,  hecsiisc 
we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  there  wus  any  number  of  Christians,  worth  mciip 
tioning,  in  anv  other  city  of  Italy.  The  apostle  Paul,  when  travelling  from  Rhe* 
no  upward  was  met  by  brethrenyrvm  Asme .-  which  when  he  saw,  ne  thanked 
God*  and  f9k  cvytaee.  Certainly,  then,  he  had  not  met  with  niany  friends  in 
vlaces  tbmt  he  pussea  through,  and  his  courage  had  been  somewhat  cast  dowD^ 
Kir  that  reason-  We  find  no  trace  of  Clirlstianity  in  Herculaneum,  one  <^  the 
cities  of  Italy,  of  the  second  sixe,  which  was  destroyed  A.  D.  79,  tiioiigb  we 
l^t  with  trapes,  of  Judaism  there ;  and  in  short,  it  must  be  admitted,  that,  com* 
plutd  with  Asia,  the  western  provinces  had  but  few  Christians.  We  have  no 
yessbn  to  thmk^that  Rome  sent  out  missionaries  early.  The  south  of  France  was 
ehrjstianizedinitD  Asia,  though  so  much  further  off  than  Rome.  The  natunl 
iiference  is,  that  these  parts  would  receive  later  cot>ies  of  any  ap08t<ilick  vn-> 
tinfi[,  published  in  Asia  Minor,  than  those  parts  which  had  a  regular  interooaxs^ 
(alf  a  dozen  ti^es  in  a  year,  at  least,  but  probably  much  oftener,  with  Ephesus. 
And  whatever  versions  were  extant  in  the  west,  would  represent  the  second  edi- 
tion with  its  variations,  whatever  they  might  be. 

As  to  Rome  itself,  I  infer,  that  th2t  capital  of  the  empire  ^d,  if  aoy  place 
Itad,  beth  editions.  Suppose,  Ibr  a  moment,  that  the  jfir9t  edition  had  remied 
Rome,  when  Aristobulus  quitted  that  t'tty  fi>r  Britain,  or  that  it  Was  sent  to  Ar- 
istobulus,  in  Britain,  from  Rome,  it  will  follow,  thatthe  ancient  British  capies 
would  nei  contain  those  additions  wliich  the  apostle  John  inserted  in  the  ssesntf 
edition.  And  to  this  agrees  the  &ct:  for  Pebgianism  could  hardly  have  been 
repressed  b^  «ny  text  more  effectually  than  by  the  one  in  question.  Tet  tint 
enrour  rose  in  Britain,  and4t  was  not  so  decidedly  opposed  then,  as  it  is  now; 
ndmu  the  testimony  of  this  text.  Moreover,  the  text  is  not  quoted  b?  the  vcnei^ 
able  Bede,  in  a  passage  of  his  works,  where  «%  should  expect  to  find  it,  atleist^ 
lUuded  to.    He,  therefore,  might  have  the  first  edition. 

In  short,  almost  all  the  arguments  employed  against  the  authenticity  of  the 
text  niuy  be  admitted.  They  cease  to  have  any  great  fon^,  after  it  is  once  eon* 
ceded  to  those  who  use  them,  that  the j^«r  edition,  together  with  aU  its  repie- 
^nutives,  in  the  first  century,  suppose,  had  not  the  words  in  debate.  Tb^  are 
feducod  to  the  infirmity  of  a'negative  argument,  at  best. 

1  must  now  observe,  that  the  African  churche*  b^h^  planted  long>  after  the 
Aslatick,  the}-,  no  doubt,  would  obtain  the  best  transcripts  of  the  wcvks  of  mr 
inspired  \\TJter,  which  could  be  procured  about  the  time  of  their  being  founded; 
1 1.  the'«econrf  edition  of  the  letter  under  consideration.  To  this  a^prees  the  fcct  j 
the  J f  Heart  buhopa  quote  the  tatta^e.  TertiiUian,  Cyprian,  Eiicherros,  EugeniiiS| 
With  hiS  consistory*  of  400  bishops,  Virilius,  Fulgrntius,  &c.  6cc.  so  that  it  was 
und'?n  ubly  extant  in  thdr  copies  from  the  second  centuiy  downwardsL    The  siw 

SiTicnt,  then,  is  reduced  to  a  point:  either  these  divines /miuf  the  passage  in 
:ir  copies,  or  they  put  it  there.    The  latter  alternative  is  so  dishonourable  to 
r^hristians  and  to  ChristiaAi^  that  otte  is  willing  to  accept  any  hypothec 
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esteem;  one  who  has  defended  the  scripturendoctrine  of  dbe 
Trinity  with  a  great  deal  of  learning  and  judgment,  iirho  has 
givei^a  particular  account  of  several  that  have  written  on  ei^t 
side  of  the  question  *»  No  one  pretends  to  deny,  that  this 
text  is  not  to  be  found  in  a  great  numb^  of  manuscripts^ 
among  which  some  are  generally  allowed  to  be  of  great  anti- 
quity ;  therefore  it  is  less  to  be  wondered  at,  that  it  is  left  out 
in  some  ancient  versions  thereof^  which  were  taken  from  copies 
that  were  destitute  of  it  {  all  which  only  proves,  that  the  text 
has  been  corrupted :  but  the  main  question  is^  which  of  those 
copies  are  to  be  reckoned,  genuine,  those  which  have  it,  or  o« 
thers  which  have  it  not  I  It  must  be  allowed,  that  there  are  a. 
c^nsideiBble  munber,  in  which  the  text  is  inserted;  as  Beza 
and  others  observe;  and  it  will  be  a  hard  matter  to  prove  that 
these  are  all  spurious,  which  must  be  done,  before  we  shall 
be  obliged  to  expunge  it  out  of  scripture. 

If  it  be  objected,  that  the  manuscripts,  which  have  the  text, 
are  not  so  ancient  as  those  that  are  without  it,  it  will  be  a  dif- 
ficult matter  for  them  to  determine  the  antiquity  thereof,  with 
sadi  exaclness,  as,  by  comparing  one  with  the  other,  it  may 
be  certainly  known,  with  respect  to  all  of  them,  which  has  the 

*  Mr.  Abraham  Taslwfy  #te  hi9  tttti  SHcripiure^tbetrine  of  the  Trhrity,  Part.  i. 
thp.  2.  in  whieh  -wg  hmm  hU  nm  method  of  rt^iHmng  in  dt/htte  there^,  rofdeh  iftp 
Mle^ot^  n^fiden*  to  remove  the  boaoto  ami  motdto  rf  thooe  *A«  vonder  Ma^  me 
oLould  ntagvoe  up  the  cauoe  entirely  to  them. 

- 

vhich  amy  vindicate  profeisort  and  teachen  frw^  such  enormbus  guUt^-But 
ibrtber; 

I  have  aaidf  that  Rome  might  be  expected  to  procore  whatever  waa  most  et^ 
seUent  ia  CbriatiaD  Utentttre^  as  well  as  in  other  ttudiea.  It  had,  then,  the^/fowr 
sdition,  because  that  was  the  earUeot  which  could  be  procured ;  and  the,«ecp9Mf» 
because  the  influx  of  persons  to  Rome  from  all  parts  was  so  great,  that  ever^ 
thing  which  was  portaole  of  a  literary  nature,  might  be  expeet^  to  be  brought 
there.  Rome  had  an  ancient  version  of  the  scriptures,  known  under  the  name 
sf  the'old  iltiilic  tvntan.  It  ianot  of  any  consequence  to  our  ai|;umem,  whether 
this  version  contained  the  text  of  the  heaven^  wimrsfet,  since  it  was  made  Very 
esrly ;  but  if  the  revUed  Roman  version  of  the  New  Testament  contained  itj  we 
tst  redqoed  to  the  same  dilemma  as  befere»  in  reference  to  the  African  bishops 
^The  wiser  of  this  edition  (Jetom)  either  fmmd  it,  mfiftged  it  The  same 
signmenta  that  relieve  the  characters  of  the  African  bishops,  relieve  the  charatc^ 
ter  of  this  father.  The  accusation  is  incredible.  It  is  loading  the' party  with  a 
crime  so  far  beyond  ordinaxyculpdiility,  that  the  mind  revolts  at  the  charge.  It 
it  sdiHtted,  thov  that  the  Lsitia  version  leadsttua  verse  {  that  St  Jerome  adont- 
cdit;  that  it  waa  adopted  by  the  learned  after  him;  as  by  our  own  famous  AlkwjE^ 
at  the  time,  and  in  tae  couK  of  Charlemame^  and  has  so  continued  ever  since. 
The  inlerenee  is,  that  9t  Jerome  preferred  the  authority  and  text  of  the 'second 
edi&Mi,  snd  followed  it 

These, moreover,  are  Mependeni  witnesses;  for,  the  Afirican  bishops,  who 
wrote  before  Jerom,  oould  not  receive  this  passage  from  his  revised  version :  or, 
if  any  choose  to  affirm  that  die  African  bishops  received  this  passage  from  the 
aU  MaHe  vernnn,  then  the  authenticity  of  the  pasai^  feUows  of  course,  in  pM* 
^.e_*i_  to  wlnftem  iuHJUilMwe  b  attJidhctlta  this  Hicreataed  antiquity. 
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ptttetefit^tY'nnd  by  what  a  humber  of  rears :  besides,  since  h 
H  certain,*  ^t  more  maiiuscripts  of  scripture  are  lost  by  fu-y 
than  are  now  tuown  to  be  in  the  world ;  unices  we  suppose 
f hat  religiony  iki  ancient  times^  was  contracted  into  a  vety  nar'* 
row  compass,  or  that  very  feW)  in  the  first  ages  of  die  church, 
had  copies  of  scripture  by  them,  whieh  is  not  to  be  ^pposc^d ; 
and,  if  so,  then  it  will  be  hard  to  prove  that  those  manuscripts^ 
which  have  the  text  inserted,  did  not  take  it  from  some  others, 
that  were  in  being  before  them ;  so  that  the  gemuneness,  or 
spuriousness  of  the  text,  .is  not  to  bt  determined  only  or  prin- 
cipally by  inspection  into  ancient  manuscripts^ 

Nor  can  I  think  it  very  material  to  ofier  conjectures  coneero- 
ibg  the  manner  how  the  text  came  first  to  be  corrupted*  Br. 
Hammond,  and  others,  suppose,  that  some  one,  wtio  trans- 
cribed this  epistle,  might  commit  a  blunder,  in  leaving  oat  tUs 
text,  because  of  the  -repetition  of  the  wditb  in  the  fidlowing 
verse.  There  are  three  that  bare  record*  \t  is,  indeed^  a  feud 
thing  to  trace  every  mistake  made  by  an  amanuensis  to  its  fint 
original  f  however,  this  must  be  coiicludedv  that  it  is  posttUe 
for  it  to  be  left  out  through  inadvertenC]^^  but  it  eoidd  not  be 
put  in  without  a  notork>ils  fraud  r  and  no  one  would  attempt  to 
do  this,  i^less  some  end,  which  he  thought  valuaUe^w^sc  an- 
swered thereby.  Indeed,^^  if  the* doctrine  of  the  Trinity  covld 
not  have  been  maintained  without  such  an  insertion,  I  will  wk 
say,  that  every  one^  who  ever  defended  it,  had  honesty  enough  to 
abhor  such  a  vile  practice ;  but  this  I  am  bound  to  say,  dtat  if 
any  one  did  so,  he  was  guBty  not  only  of  fraud,  but  fcXfy^  at 
the  same  time ;  since  the  divinity  of  the  Son  and  Spirit^  a&  well 
as- of  the  Father,  is  maintained  throughout  the  whole  acri»« 
ture ;  and  the  principal  tlung  asserted  concerning  tfie  Son,  m 
this  text,  viz*  that  he  is  One  with  the  Father,  is  expressly  laid 
down  in  his  own  words,  John  x.  30*  /  and  wy  Father  are  one*^ 

I  know  the  Arians  take  occasion  to-  censure  the  defeadevs  9S 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity^  as  being  guilty  of  this  fraud,  thott^ 
Father  Simon  *  is  a  little  more  sparing  of  his.  reflections  on 
them ;  but  he  is  no  less  injurious  to  the  truth,  when  he  asaiii- 
tains,  that  some  person  or  other,  in  the  margin  of  a  copy^ 
which  he  had  by  nimf  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  about 
five  hundred  years  old>  had  affixed  to  ven  8*  these  wordit  ^» 
';in  explication  therecf,  as  though  the  Father,  Son^  and  Holy 
Ghost  were  intended  thereby,  to  wit,  by  the  Spirit^ ' -water ^  and 
biood;  and  from  hence  concludes,  that  the.  next  person,  who 
transcribed  from  this  manuscript,-  mistook  this  note  for  a  part 
of  the  text ;  and  so  die  /th  verse  came  to  be  inserted*  Tlus' 
XkC  Clerc  calls  a  setting  the  matter  in  a  clear  light;  for  aome 

*  See  BUti^e  Crit  da.  JVVoi?.  Tesicm.  chap.  IS.fn^  304: 
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^ersoiB  are  ready  to  bdieve  that  which  supports  their  own 
<:ause,  how  weakly  soever  it  be  maiiitaiQed* 

It  might  ea»Hy  be  replied  to  this,  that  this  text  was  known, 
in  the  woiid  long  enough  before  tl^t  manuscript  was  wrote, 
and  ccxisequently  this  insertion  could  not  first  take  its  rise  from 
thence ;  and  therefore  to  produce  a  single  instance  of  this  na« 
tttre,  is,  I  humbly  conceive,  nothing  to  the  purpose  *• 

But,  passing  by  what  respects  scripture-manuscripts,  there 
is  more  stress  to  be  laid  on  the  writings  of  those  who  have  i:e« 
ferred  to  this  text;  and  accordingly  it  is  certain^  that  it  was 
often  quoted  in  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trmity,  by  an^^ 
cicnt  writers,  in  the-fifth  and  following  centuries,  therefore  it 
was  found  in  the  manuscripts  diat  they  used*  It  is  true,  it  is 
not  quoted  by  the  Fathers,  who  wrote  in  the  fourth  century,  to 
wit,  Athanasius,  Cyril,  Gregory,  NazianzetvChrysoistom,nor 
by  AQgustin,'^nd  some  omers;  but  nothingl  can  be  inferred 
mm  hence,  but  diat  it  was  not  in  the  copies  they  made  use  of  : 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  was  in  no  copy  at  that  time ;  for, 
if  we  look  farther  ixick  to  die  third  century,  we  find  it  express* 
iy  referred  to  by  Cyprian,  which  I  cannot  but  lay  a  very  ffreat 
stress  on;  he  has  it  in  two  places  f,  in  the  former  of  whicn,  he 
eccasionly  mentions  diese  words.  These  three  are  one  ^  and,  in 
the  latter,  he  expresdy  quotes  diis  scripture;  and  says,  it  is 
vniiten  of  the  Father y  Son^  and  Holy  Ghoat^  that  these  three 
ere  ones  which  evidently  proves,  that  he  found  it  in  some 
manuscript  extant  in  his  time,  whidi  was  before  any  manuscript,  , 
now  in  being,  is  pretended  to  have  been  written ;  for  even  me 
Alexandrian  manuscript  is,  I  think,  supposed  by  none  to  oe  of 
greater  antiquity  dian  the  fourth  centuiy,  which  seems  to  me 
to  be  of  greater  force  than  any  thing  that  is  suggested,  ccmcem- 
ing  its  being  not  found  in  manuscripts  of  later  date ;  and  we 
may  observe,  that  that  Father  does  not  speak  of  it  as  a  certain 
manuscript,  which  was  reserved,  as  a  treasure,  in  some  pri* 
yate  librmy,  which  ntight  be  adulterated  I  nor  doth  he  pretend 
to  pnyve  the  authority  thereof,  nor  make  use  of  it,  to  prove  the 
genuineness  of  the  text;  but  quotes  the  text,  as  we  do  any 
Mher  place  of  scripture,  as  supposing  it  was  generally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  contuned  therein ;  and  he  also  was  reckoned 
a  man  of  the  greatest  integrity,  as  well  as  piety,  and  so  would 
aot  refer  to  any  text,  as  a  pait  of  the  sacred  writings,  which 
Was  not  so* 

'  (ibjecU  <  It  is  objected  against  this,  by  the  Anti-trinitarians, 
that  though  he  quotes  scripture^,  yet  it  is  not  this,  but  ver*  8* 
'  and  that  not  in  the  ^ords  thereof,  but  in  a  mystical  sense, 
which  he  puts  upon  it,  by  the  Spirit,  water,  and  blood,  agree- 
d/See Mm  tm^ttwrt  rfF>iUkgr  Simm  leamedbf  9ppuedin  Smth.  Ji£$€gOm.  cm- 
^«  StnuTh  t  ^*  B^*  IxarH,  tul Jubaionumf  U  de  Vmtatft  Bee!,  %v. 
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log  in  one,  intondang  the  FntKeir,  Son,  and  Spirit,  being  onei 
and  this  is  the  sense  FacMadus,  an  African  bishop,  who  lived 
about  the  middle  of  the  .sixth  century,  puts  upon  it,  and  sup- 
poses him  thus  to  quoie  it. 

Anru).  But  to  this  it  may  be  answered^  that  his  judgment  is 
no  more  to  be  valued,  who  lived  three  hundred  years  after  him, 
than  if  he  had  lived  in  this  present  a^ ;  nor  had  he  any  far- 
ther light  to  understand  Cyprian's  me^tfiing,  than  we  have  ;  and 
we  .know  very  wcU,  that  Cyprian  was. not  so  unreasonably  fond 
of  mystical  interpretations  oi  scriptures,  as  Origen,  and  some 
others  of  the  Fadiers  were :  and  even  they  never  presumed  to 
quote  any  mystical  sense,  which  they  put  on  scripture,  as  the 
words  thereof^  or  say,  as  this  Father  does,  it  is  so  written; 
much  less  are  we  to.  suppose  that  his. words  are  to  be  taken  in 
this  sense*  And  whatever  FacMndus'js  sense  was  of  his  wonls, 
another  who  lived  in  the  same  century,  together  with,  or  a  lit* 
tie  before  him,  viz*  Fulgentius,  refers  (as  the  learned.  autlxM' 
above  mentioned  ^  observes)  to  this  passage  of  Cyprian ;  not 
as  a  mystical  explication,  of  ver«  8.  but  as  distinctly  contained 
in  ver  r.  and,  as  such,  niak^s.use  of  it  f^gainstthe  Ariasna. 

As  for  that. known  passage  in  TertulUanf,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  the  union,  or  connexion,  as  he  calls  it,  of  the  Father 
in  the  Son,  and  of  the  Son  in  the  Comforter,  making  three 
joined  together,  and  that  these  three  are  one,  that  is,  one  di- 
vine  Being,  not  one  Person,  and  so  referring  to  our  Savkwu^s 
word's,.  land  the  Father  are  one^  it  is  a  very  good  explicatico 
of  the  sense  of  this  text,  and  discovers  that,  in  that  eaiiy  age 
of  the  church,  he  had  a  right  notion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Tri- 
vity  I  but  whether  it  is  sufficiently  evident  from  hence,  that  he 
refers  to  this  scripture  under,  our  present  copsidforation,  though 
k  defending  the  doctrine  contained  in  it,  1  will  not  determine.  I 
shall  add  no  more  in  the  defence  of  the  genuineness  of  this  text, 
but  rather  refer  the  reader  to  otheiis,  who  have  wrote  profess* 
edly  on  this  subject  % 

And  whereas  some  of  the  anti-trinitariana  have  suppoBed, 
that  if  this  scripture  were  genuine,  it  doth  not  prove  the  docr 
trine  of  the  Trinity,  because  the  words  .ought  to  be  taken  aa  im- 
plying, that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  are  one  only  in  testi- 
mouy ;  to  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  though  it  be  an  un- 
doubted truth  that  tti^y  agree  in  testimony,  yet  it  doth  not  a- 
mount  to  the  sense  of  the  words.  They  are  one;  for  if  that  had 
beeti  the  principal  idea  designed  to  be  conveyed  thereby,  no  rea- 
son can.  be  assigned  why  the  phrase  should  be  different  from 

t  See  tJte  Author  before  referred  to^  in  the  true  eeriptUT^dfCtiifiey  ^€.  ai  ^Im 
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what  it  is  in  the  fbllatnng^  verse ;  but  it  would,  doubdess,  have 
been  expressed,  m^  t»  'k  yw,  They  ag-ree  in  one. 

Thus  we  have  endeavoured  to  prove  our  Saviour's  proper 
Deity  from  those  scriptures  that  speak  of  him,  not  only  as  a  oe* 
ing  called  Lord  and  Gad^  but  from  others,  diat  assert  him  to 
have  die  divine  nature,  or  to  be  equal  with  God  the  Father; 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  some  sicriptures,  by  whidi  it 
appears,  that  he  asserts  diis  concerning  himself ;  or  what  proofs 
we  have  of  his  Deity  from  his  own  words,  in  several  conferen- 
ces which  he  held  wKh  the  Jews,  by  which  he  gave  diem  reason 
to  cottchide  that  he  was  God  equal  with  the  Fadier ;  and  the 
opposition  which  he  met  with  from  them,  who,  for  this  reason^ 
charged  him  with  bbssjihemy,  jdainly  intimates,  diat  diey  under- 
stood his  words  in  this  sense.  And  if  it  be  replied  to  this,  as 
it  often  is,  that  nothing  can  be  inferred  to  ^rove  his  Deity  from 
dieir  nkbunderstanding  his  words,  and  so  charging  him,  widi- 
oat  ground  to  be  guilty  thereof;  to  this  it  may  be  answered, 
though  we  do  not  lay' much  stress  on  what  diey  understood  to 
he  tfae  meaning  of  his  words,  yet  it  plainly  appears,  that  he  in- 
temied  Aem  in  this'  sehse,  inasmuch  as  if  they  misunderstood 
him,  he  did  not  uiideceive  them,  which 'certainly  he  ought  to 
luMre  done,  had  he  not  been  a  divine  Person.  If  any  one  seems 
to  assume  to  himself  any  branch  of  the  glory  of  God,  that  doea 
not  belong  to  him,  though  the  ambiguity  of  words,  provided 
they  may  be  taken  in  two  eontray  senses,  may  in  some  mea- 
sure, excuse  him  from  having  had  such  a  design,  however  unad* 
viseable  it  be  to  speak  in  such  a  way,  yet  if  he  apprehends  that 
they,  to  whom  he  directs  his  discourse,  are  in  the  least  inclined 
to  misunderstuid  him,  he  is  obliged,  from  the  regard  which  he 
has  to  the  divine  ^ory,  and  the  duty  which  he  owes  to  diose 
with  whom  he  converses,  as  wett  as  in  defence  of  his  own  cha- 
racter, to  undeceive  ihem ;  therefore,  if  our  Saviour  had  hot 
been  equal  with  God,  he  would,  doubtless,  upon  the  least  sus- 
picion which  the  Jews  might  entertain,  that  he  asserted  him^ 
self  to  be  to,  immediately  have  nndeceived  them,  and  would 
have  told  them,  that  they  took  his  words  in  a  wrong  sense,  and 
that  he  was  far  from  usurping  that  glory,  which  belonged  to 
God ;  that  had  he  intended  them  in  that  sense,  they  might  just- 
ly have  called  him  a  blasphemer ;  this  he  would,  doubtless 
hsKvt  done,  had  he  by  his  words,  given  them  occasion  to  think 
Imn  a  divine  Person  if  he  were  not  so* 

Thus  the  apostles  Paul  and  Barnabas,  when  Ae  people  at  Lys- 
tra,^  upon  their  having  wrought  a  miracle,  concluded  that  mey 
were  gods,  with  what  zeal  and  earnestness  did  they  undeceive 
Aem!  In  Acts  3riv.  14,  15«  it  is  said,  when  they  perceived  they 
were  going  to  offer  sacrifice  to  them,  they  rent  their  chthesy 
end  ran  in  among  the  people^  crying  out,  and  sayings  Sirs,  ivhn 
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da  ye  these  things?  we  also  are  men  of  Hie  passions  xtdth  you* 
And,  at  another  time,  we  read,  that  Peter  and  John,  in  Act$ 
ill.  11^'— 13*  when  they  had  cured  the  lame  man,  though  the 
people  did  not  conclude  them  to  he  divine  persons,  yet,  per- 
ceiving that  they  were  amazed,  and  being  jealous  that  some 
thoughts  might  arise  in  their  minds,  as  though  they  had  a  right 
to  timt  glory,  which  belongs  to  God  alone,  or  that  this  mintde 
was  to  be  ascribed  to  themselves^  rather  than  to  him,  we  read, 
that  when  Peter  saw  that  they  marvelledy  and  that  the  people 
ran  together^  he  answered^  ye  men((f  Israel^  why  marvel  ye  at 
this  f  or  why  hoi  ye  so  earnestly  on  uSj  as  though^  by  our  owii 
power ^  or  holiness^  we  had  made  this  man  to  tuali?  ami  accord- 
ingly takes  occasioii  to  shew,  that  the  glory  hereof  was  due  to 
none  but  God. 

But  our  Saviour  takes  no  such  method  to  exculpate  himself 
from  this  charge  of  blasphemy ;  therefore  we  must  suppose  they 
did  not  mistake  his  wonls  but  that  he  intended  thereby,  th^ 
they  should  understand  him  to  be  a  divine  Person  ;  yea,  he  is 
so  fat  from  undeceiving  them,  if  they  were  deceived,  that  he 
rather  confirms,  than  denies,  the  sense,  which  they  put  upoD 
them«.  This  appears  from  Matu  ix.  d-^*  when  they  brought 
to  him  a  man  sick  of  the  palsey,  to  whom,  when  he  healed  him, 
he  said,  Son  be  of  good  cheer  ^  thy  sins  be  forgiven  theey  he  per- 
ceived, that  certain  oftlie  scribes  said  within  themselves^  This 
nam  blasphemethy  supposing  that  noTie  had  power  to  forgive  sim 
but  God*  It  is  true,  the  words  might  have,  been  understood,  as 
though  he  had  said,  thy  sins  are  forgiven  tiiee,  only  in  a  decla- 
raiive  way^  as  signifying,  that  the  man  bad  obtained  forgive- 
ness from  God,  without  insinuating  thereby,  that  he  hada  pow- 
er, as  a  divine  Person,  to  forgive  ^ns.  But  it  is  plain,  that  the 
Jews  took  his  words  in  this  latter  sense,  from  their  charging 
him  with  blasphemy ;  i)ut,  instead  of  rectifying  the  mistake,  i? 
it  was  one,  he  asserts,  that  notwithstanding  the  meanness  of  his 
i^earance,  while  in  hia  humble  state  on  earth,  yet  he  had  a 
power  to  forgive  sins ;  and  he  not  only  asserts,  but  proves  this, 
when  he  says,  ven  5*  Whether  it  is  easier  to  say^  thy  sins  be 
forgiven  theef  or  to  say  Arise^  andruali?  Many  suppose,  that 
our  Saviour  hereby  intends  to  establish  his  Deity,  by  asserting 
his  infinite  power,  which  was  exerted  in  working  a  miracle,  and 
so  it  is  as  tjiou^  he  should  say :  be  that  can  produce  any  ef« 
feet,  which  is  above  the  laws  of  nature,  as  miracles  are,  at  least 
if  he  does  it  by  his  own  power,  must  be  God.:  but  this  he  had 
done,  and  so  proved  his  deity  thereby,  and  consequently  his 
right  to  forgive  sins. 

Biit  I  am  sensible  it  wil^  be  objected  to  this,  that  since  crea* 
tures  have  wrought  miracles,  which  were  as  truly  and  proper- 
ly so  as  this  that  Christ  wrought;  therefore  the  working  ami* 
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rade  will  not  prove  the  divinity  of  the  person  that  wrought  it, 
unleas  we  could  prove  that  he  did  it  by  his  own  power,  that  wc 
cannot  do  without  supposing  his  deity,  and  therefore  that  ought 
not  to  be  made  use  o^  as  a  medium  to  prove  it« 

Some,  indeed,  attempt  to  prove  it  from  that  scripture,  Luke 
xi.  20.  in  which  he  says,  he  cast  out  devils  by  thejinger  of  God^ 
supposing;  he  means  hereby  his  own  divine  power.  Others  take 
notice  of  something  peculiar  to  himself  as  they  suppose,  in  the 
way  of  his  working  miracles,  that  herein  he  spake,  and  acted 
like  a  God*  But,  since  neither  of  these  arguments  will  be.  reck- 
oned conclusive,  therefore  I  would  take  a  method  somewhat 
diflerent,  which  is  not  liable  to  the  aforesaid  objection,  to  ac- 
count for  this  matter ;  and  that  is  that  our  Saviour  first  tells 
Ae  man,  that  his  sins  were  forgiven  him,  knowing,  before-hand, 
how  this  would  be  resented  by  the  scribes,  who  would,  upon 
this  occasion,  charge  him  with  blasphemy,  which  accordingly 
they  did ;  and  then,  to  convince  them  that  he  was  a  divine 
Person,  and  had  a  power  to  forgive  sin,  he  wrought  a  miracle, 
and  so  bade  the  man,  sick  of  the  palsev,  to  arise  and  walk ; 
whereby  he  proved  his  deity,  of  which  he  designed  to  give  an 
extraordinary  conviction,  and  consequendy  of  his  having  a  pow* 
er  to  forgive  sin,  by  an  appeal  to  this  miracle.  Now  though 
miracles  do  not  argue  the  divinity  of  the  person  that  works 
diem,  from  any  visible  circumstance  contained  therein  as  but 
aow  mentioned,  yet  they  effectually  prove  it,  provided  this  be  * 
the  thing  contested,  and  an  explicit  appeal  be  made  to  the  divine 
power  to  confirm  it  by  miracles,  then  they  are  an  undoubted 
I^roof  thereof,  as  much  as  they  prove  any  thing  relating  to  the 
Christian  religion:  and,  in  this  sense,  I  humbly  conceive, 
Christ  pMved  his  deity  by  miracles,  which  he  is  expressly  said 
elsewhere  to  have  done;  as  in  John  ii.  11*  speaking  concern- 
ing his  first  miracle  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  it  is  said,  that  thereby 
he  mamfested  forth  his  ffhry^  and  his  disciples  belieoed  an  hsm; 
where,  by  his  glory  is  doubtless,  meant  his  divine  glory  ;  for 
the  faith  of  his  disciples,  which  was  consequent  hereupon,  was  a 
divine  faith :  and  we  never  read  of  the  glory  of  Christ,  in  his 
humbled  state  more  especially,  but  it  must  import  the  glory  of 
his  deity,  which  his  disciples  are  said,  in  some  measure  to  be- 
hold, when  they  believed  in  him.  This  Christ  confirmed  by 
his  miracles,  in  the  same  way,  as  his  mission  was  confirmed 
thereby.  By  this  means,  therefore,  he  proved  his  deity  and 
consequently  his  rig^t  to  forgive  sin :  and  therefore  was  so  far 
from  endeavouring  to  convince  the  Jews,  that  they  were  mista* 
ken  in  thinking  him  a  divine  person,  he  farther  insists  on,  and 
ptioves,  that  he  was  so. 

There  is  another  conference  which  our  Saviour  held  with 
the  Jews,  mentioned,  John  vi.  in  which  we  read,  that  after  he 

Vox.  I.  U  u 
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had  healed  a  lame  man  on  the  sabbath-day,  for  which,  ver.  16^ 
the  jferve  sought  to  slay  him^  as  a  sabbath-breaker,  he  replies* 
\'er*  \7m  My  Father  worketh  hitherto^  and  I  work  i  upon  vrhich 
tliey  were  more  enraged,  and  as  it  is  said,  ver.  18.  sought  the 
more  to  kill  him^  because  he  had  not  only  broken  the  sabbath^  hui 
said  alsoj  that  God  was  his  Father^  making'  himself  equal  with 
Gad.  It  is  plain  they  understood  his  words,  as  importing  that 
he  was  equal  with  God ;  and,  indeed  they  could  do  no  other- 
wise, for  h^  compares  his  works  with  God's,  and  speaks  of 
himself  as  working  co-ordinately  with  him.  Certainly  our  works 
ought  not  to  be  mentioned  at  the  same  time  with  God's ;  there- 
fore they  suppose  that  he  asserted  himself  to  be  a  divine  Per- 
son, and  farther  proved  it  by  calling  God  his  Father;  which, 
according  to  the  sense  in  which  they  understood  it,  denoted  an 
equality  with  him*  Hereupon  they  charge  him  widi  blasphemy, 
and  go  round  about  to  kill  him  for  it.  Now  it  is  certain,  thitt, 
tf  he  had  not  been  equal  with  God,  he  ought  to  have  undeceived 
them,  which  he  might  easily  have  done,  by  telling  them  that 
ihough  I  call  God  my  Father,  I  intend  nothing  hereby,  but  that , 
I  worship,  reverence^  and  yield  obedience  to  him ;  or  that  I  am 
his  Son^  by  a  special  instance  of  favour,  in  such  a  sense  as  a 
creature  may  be ;  but  iar  be  it  from  me  to  give  yoH  the  least 
occasion  to  think  that  I  am  equal  with  God,  for  that  would  be 
to  rob  him  of  his  glory  :•  but  we  find  that  our  Saviour  is  far 
from  denying  his  equality  with  the  Father,  but  rather  esta- 
blishes and  proves  it  in  the  following  verses* 

It  is  true,  indeed,  in  some  passages  thereof,  he  ascribes  to 
himself  the  weakness  of  a  man,  as  having  therein  respect  t9 
his  human  nature,  which  is  included  in  his  being  the  Messiah 
and  Mediatory  as  well  as  his  divine  :  thus  he  says,  ver.  19*  Ths^ 
Sony  viz.  as  man,  can  do  nothing  of  himself  ;  and  ver.  20.  The 
Father  sheweth  him  all  things^  but,  in  other  passages,  he  proves 
that  he  had  a  divine  nature,  and  farther  confirms  what  he  had* 
before  asserted,  namely,  that  he  was  equal  with  God;  in  ven 
21,  For  as  the  Father  raiseth  up  the  dead,  and  guickeneth  them^ 
even  so  the  Son  auickeneth  whom  he  will.  Observe,,  he  not  only 
speaks  of  himself,  as  having  divine  power,  but  sovereignty; 
the  former  in  that  he  quickeneth ;  the  latter,  in  that  he  does  it 
according  to  his  own  will  or  pleasure ;  and,  in  ver«.  23.  he  sig- 
nifies his  expectation  from  men,  that  all  men  should  honour  the 
Sony  even  as  they  honour  the  Father.  Thus  he  lays  claim  to  di- 
vine glory,  as  well  as  ascribes  to  himself  the  prerogative  of 
laising  the  whole  world,  at  tlie  general  resurrection,  and  deter- 
mining their  state,  either  of  happiness  or  misery,  ver.  28,  29. 
Marvel  not  at  this;  for  the  hour  is  comings  in  which  all  that  are 
in  the  graves  shall  hear  his^  voice^  and  shall  come  forth  /  thef^ 
that  have  done  good^  unto  the  resurrection  of  Iff e ;  and  they  that 
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Maoe  ^(Ate  evil  to  the  resurrection  of  damnation*  From  hence^  * 
therefore,  we  may  conclude,  that  our  Saviour  was  so  far  from 
disclaiming  the  charge  of  being  equal  with  God,  which  they 
called  blasphemy,  that  he  proves  it  by  arguments  yet  more  cob* 
Vincing. 

Another  conference,  which  he  held  with  the  Jews  about  tlus 
matter,  we  read  of  in  John  vtiL  wherein,  taking  occasion  to 
speak  concerning  Abraham,  who  rejoiced  to  see  his  day,  he  tell* 
tnem  plaiialy,  ven  58*  Before  Abraham  tvasy  lam;  not  intend* 
mg  hereby,  as  the  Arians  suppose,  that  he  was  the  first  crea* 
ture,  but  that  he  was  equal  with  God;  and,  indeed,  there  seem> 
to  be'  something  in  his  mode  of  speaking  that  argues  his  assert* 
mg  his  eternal  and  unchangeable  Deity.  The  phrase  here  used 
ia  the  same,  with  a  litde  variation,  with  that  which  is  used  to 
a^^forththe  eternity  and  immutability  of  God,  in  Isa*  xliii*  15* 
Before  the  day  was^  I  am  he*  If  the  prophet  is  to  be  under- 
stood, as  vf»serting  that  God  the  Father  existed  before  time, 
before  ihi&fthy  was,  or  the  course  of  nature  began,  why  may  we 
not  suppose  oar  Saviour  to  mtend  as  much,  when  he  says.  Be* 
fbre  Abraham  was^  I  am. 

However,  since  it  will  be  objected,  that  this,  at  best,  is  but  a 

Khable  -argument,  though  it  is  such  as  many  of  the  Fathers 
'e  made  use  of  m  defending  his  Deity,  yet  we  will  not  lay  the' 
whole  stress  of  our  cause  upon  it,  but  may  observe,  that  what* 
ei^er  critical  remark  others  may  make  on  die  sense  of  the  words, 
it  is  certain  the  Jews  understood  them  no  otherwise,  than  as  im- 
plying, that  he  thought  himself  equal  with  God ;  therefore  it  i$ 
said,  ven  59.  that  they  -took  up  stone*  to  'Stone  him;  which  was 
a  {>unishmeBt  inflicted,  under  the  law^  on  blasphemers ;  and 
ought  he  not,  had  they  misunderstood  his  words,  to  have  cleared 
himself  from  this  imputation,  if  he  had  not  been  equal  with 
God  ?  But  he  id  far  from  doing  this ;  for  it  ts  said,  in  the  fol- 
lowing words,  that  he  hid  Mmselfy  and  went  out  of  the  temple^ 
going  through  the  midst  of  them^  and  so  passed  buf 

Again,  there  is  another  conference,  which  he  held  with  the 
Jews,  mentioned  in  John  x«  in  which  he  speaks  like  a*  divine 
FersoB  in  several  verses;  as  ver.  14.  lam  the  good  Shepherd^ 
mid  know  my  sheepy  and  am  knoton  of  mine;  which  is  the  same 
that  is  ascribed  to  God,  in  PsaL  xxiii*  !•  The  Lord  is  my 
Shepherd;  and  he  lays  claim  to  his  church,  whom  he  calls  his 
sheep,  as  his  own ;  ^bA  ven  18.  he  speaks  of  hii^iself,  as  hav* 
ibg  a  power  over  his  own  life ;  /  have  poxver  to  -iay  it  down^ 
and  I  have  power  to  take  it  again;  which  is  a  greater  instance 
of  dominion  than  belongs  to  a  creature,  who  has  not  a  power 
to  dispose  of  his  own  life  at  pleasure ;  and,  in  ven  28.  he  as* 
cends  yet  higher  in  his  expression,  yirhen  he  speaks  of  himself, 
at  havmg  a  power  to  give  eternal  Hjfe  to  his  people,  which  is  ^ef- 
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tainly  the  gift  of  none  but  God;  and  when^  in  ver.  S9«  he  otvns 
himself  to  be  inferior  to  his  Father,  as  man  ;  notwithstanding, 
in  ven  30.  he  plainly  asserts  his  Deity^  when  he  says,  landfntif 
Father  are  one*- 

Object.  1.  The  Anti-trinitariaxi^  object  to  this,  that  Christ 
did  not  speak  of  himself  as  one  with  the  Father,  any  odierwise 
than  in  consent,  or,  at  leasts  as  having  power  and  authori^  de- 
liired  from  him* 

Answ.  To  say  that  those  words,  /  and  my  Father  are  m^ 
imply  nothing  more  than  that  they  are  One  in  consent,  does  not 
well  agree  with  the  sense  of  the  foregoing  words,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  the  n^eatness,  and  the  power  of  his  Father,  and  xn  Ais 
of  his  being  One  with  him*  Besides,  had  he  only  meant  his 
being  One  with  him  in  consent,  as  implying  the  subjection  of 
all  the  powers  and  faculties  of  his  soul  to  him,  that  is  a  seoSie 
In  which  every  good  man  may  be  said  to  be  one  with  God ;  there- 
fore the  Jews  would  not  have  charged  him  with  blasphemy  for 
it,  which,  it  is  plain,  they  did,  and  took  up  stones  to.^ne  him, 
if  his  own  words  had  not  given  them  ground  to  conclude  that 
he  intended  more  than  this,  namely,  that  he  was  one  in  nature 
with  GocU     It  is  therefore  farther  objedted. 

Object*  2*  That  the  Jews,  indeed,  misunderstood  him,  and 
Slothing  can  be  inferred  from  their  stupidity,  to  prove  his  Deity  c 
but  he  seems,  in  the  following  verses,  to  do  more  to  the  unde- 
ceiving  them,  than  he  had  done  in  some  of  the  foregoing  instan* 
ces ;  for  he  tells  them  plainly  the  reason  why  he  spake  of  him« 
self  as  a  God,  namely,  because  he  was  a  prophet ;  and  these  woe 
called  g^da^  to  whom  the  word  of  God  came^  or,  at  least,  that  he 
head  a  right  to  be  so  called,  from  his  being  scmstified^  and  sent 
into  the  world. 

Answ%  By  these  expressions,  he  does  not  intend  to  set  him* 
self  upon  a  level  ^ith  the  prophets  of  old,  but  diey  contain  an 
argument  from  the  less  to  the  greater ;  and  so  it  is,  as  though 
he  should  saV)  If  some  persons,  who  made  a  considerable  figure 
in  the  church  of  old,  and  were  sent  about  important  services 
to  them;  are  called  gods,  I  have, much  more  reason  to  claim 
that  character,  as  having  been  sanctified,  and  sent  into  die 
world  about  the  great  work  of  redemption^  consecrated,  or  set 
^part  to  glorify  the  divine  perfections  therein  ;  which  woik,a2r 
will  be  observed  under  a  following  head,  proves  his  Deity  ;  and 
therefore  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  he  disclaims  it,  when  he 
speaks  of  himself,  as  engaged  therein*  Then  he  proceeds  yet 
farther,  in  asserting  his  Deity,  when  he  speaks  of^his  being  in 
the  Father^  and  the  Father  in  him^  which,  it  is  certain,  the  Jews 
took  in  a  very  different  sense  from  what  those  words  are  taken 
in,  when  applied  to  creatures,  for  they  concluded,  that  he  spake 
<lf  himself  as  a  divine  Person ;  for  it  follows^  ver.  39*  that  $h^ 
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Sought  again  to  take  him^  but  he  escape  out  of  their  hand;  so 
that  he  still  gives  them  occasion  to  conclude,  that  he  was  God 
equal  with  the  Father. 

Thus  he  asserted  his  Deity  in  all  these  various  conferrences 
with  the  Jews ;  in  which,  if  he  had  not  been  what  they  appre- 
hended him  to  insinuate  that  he  was,  many  charges  must  have 
been  brought  against  him  ;  not  only  as  to  what  concerns  mat- 
ters of  common  prudence,  as  incensing  the  people  by  ambigu- 
ous expressions,  and  thereby  hazarding  his  own  life  ;  but  his 
holiness  would  have  been  called  in  question,  had  he'  given  oc- 
casion to  them,  to  think  that  he  assumed  to  himself  divine  gIo«* 
ry^  had  he  not  had  a  ri^t'to  it.  (a) 

And  this  leads  us  to  consider  that  last  public  testimony, 
whith  he  gave  to  his  Deity,  in  the  mresence  of  the  Sanhedrim^ 
which,  in  some  respects,  may  be  said  to  have  cost  him  his  life, 
when  he  stood  before  Pontius  Pilate  ;  upon  which  occasion,  the 
apostle  says,  1  Tim.  vi.  tZ.^BX  he  vntnesaed  a  good  confession: 
this  we  have  recorded,  Matth.  xxvi.  61.  where  we  observe,  that 
trhen  false  witnesses  were  suborned  to  testify  against  him,  who 
contradicted  one  another,  in  their  evidence,  upon  which  the 
high  priest  desired  that  he  would  make  a  reply  to  what  they 
said,  in  his  own  defence,  he  did  not  think  that  worthy  of  an  an- 
swer, and  therefore  held  his  peace  :  but  when  he  was  asked,  in 
the  most  solemn  manner,  and  adjured  by  the  living  God,  to  tell 
them.  Whether  he  were  the  Christy  the  Son  of  God?  that  is,  the 
Messiah,  whom  the  Jews  expected,  who  governed  his  church 
of  old,  and  whom  they  acknowledged  to  be  a  divine  Person, 
or  the  Son  of  God ;  here  the  whole  matter  is  left  to  his  own 
determination*  Had  he  dcftiied  this,  he  would  have  saved  his 
life  ;  and  if  he  confessed  it,  he  was  like  to  die  for  it.  On  this 
occasion,  he  does  not  hold  his  peace,  or  refuse  to  answer ;  there- 
fore, s^s  he,  ver.  64.  Thou  hast  said;  which  is  as  though  he 
he  had  said.  It  is  as  thou  hast  said,  I  am  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God ;  and  then  in  the  following  words.  Nevertheless^  I  say 
unio  you^  Hereafter  shall  ye  see  the  Son  ofman^  sitting  on  the 
right  hand  of  power  ^  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  ;  where- 
upon the  high  priest  rent  his  clothes,  and  appealed  to  the  people 
that  they  had  heard  his  blasphenliy,  and  accordingly  they  judged 
him  worthy  of  death.  Here  we  observe,  that  he  not  only  asserts 
himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  and  to  have  a  right  to  the  glory 
of  a  divine  Person,  but,  as  a  farther  confirmation  thereof,  ap- 
plies to  himself  a  text,  which  tlie  Jews  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  messiah,  Dan.  vii.  13.  I  saw  in  the  night-visions^  and  be" 
hold^  one,  like  the  Son  of  man,  came  with  the  clouds  of  heaven, 
&c.  So  that,  from  all  this,  it  follows,  that  if  Christ,  when  he 
conversed  occasionaHy  with  the  Jews,  or  when  he  was  called 
-  - '  ■  •  ■  --  -     ,-,....  _^ — 

(•)  Vide  Abbadie  on  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  per  totum. 
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before  the  Sanhedrim^  asserts  himself  to  be  the  Sod  of  Gdd| 
^  hich  includes  in  it  his  Deity,  and  so  does  not  shtm  to  speak 
of  himself,  as  equal  with  God,  we  have  the  doctrine,  which  we 
are  defending,  maintained  by  hiinself ;  therefore  we  must  con* 
elude,  that  he  really  is  what  he  declared  himself  to  be,  namely, 
God  equal  with  the  Father^ 

II.  Wo^proceed  to  consider  how  our  Saviour's  Deity  apfpears^ 
from  those  divine  attributes,  which  are  ascribed  to  him,  which 
are  proper  to  God  alone  ;  to  which  we  shall  add,  those  high  and 
glorious  titks,  by  which  he  is  described  in  scripture.  The  attri«» 
butes  of  God,  as  has  been  before  observed  *,  are  all  essential 
to  him,  and  therefore  cannot,  in  a  proper  sense,  be  any  of  them 
applied  to  a  creature,  as  they  are  to  Christ,  which  will  be  par^ 
ticularly  considered  in  some  following  heads. 

1.  He  is  said  to  be  eternal,  and  that  not  only  without  end, 
as  the  angels  and  saints  in  heaven  shall  be,  but  from  everlast- 
ing :  this  appears  from  Micah  v«  2*  Whose  goings  forth  haoe 
been  from  ^  old^frofn  everlastings,  If  his  goings  ibrth  have 
been  from  everlasting,  then  he  existed  from  everlasting,  for  ac- 
tion supposes  existence.  Nothing  more  than  diis  can  be  said^ 
to  prove  that  the  Father  was  from  everlasting :  and  diat  this  is 
spoken  of  our  Saviour  is  very  plain,  from  the  reference  to  this 
text,  in  Matth.  ii.  6.  where  die  former  part  of  this  verse  is  quo- 
ted and  explained,  as  signifying  our  Saviour's  being  bom  in 
Bethlehem  ;  therefore  the  latter  part  of  it,  whose  goings  forthy 
&c.  must  belong  to  him.  Again,  he  is  said,  in  John  i.  1.  to 
have  been  in  the  beginning  $  observe,  it  is  not  said  he  ^z&from 
but  in,  the  beginning ;  therefore  it  is  plain,  that  he  existed  when 
all  things  began  to  be,  and  consequently  was  from  eternity. 

When  we  consider  this  divine  perfection  as  belonging, to  our 
Saviour,  we  militate  against  both  the  Socinians  and  the  Arians  | 
as  for  the  former,  they  deny,  that  he  had  any  existence,  propeily 
speaking,  before  his  conception  in  the  \¥^mbof  the  virgin  Mary;, 
and  interpret  all  those  scriptures  that  speak  of  his  pre^existence 
to  it,  %ucn  as  that  in  John  viii*  56.  Before  Abraham  waSy  I 
<9m,  or'  that  the  Word  was  in  the  beginnings  as  impordng  either, 
that  he  was  from  eternity,  in  the  decree  and  purpose  of  God, 
relating  to  his  incarnation,  in  which  sense  every  thing  that  comes 
to  pass  was  eternal,  as  fore-ordained  by  God,  which  is  there- 
fore a  very  absurd  exposition  of  such-like  texts  \  or  else  they 
suppose,  that  his  being  in  the  beginning  signifies  nothing  else 
but  his  being  the  Founder  of  the  gospel-state,  which  cannot 
be  the  sense  of  the  evangelist's  words,  becmise  he  is  said  t9 
be  with  God;  and  at  immediately  follows,  and  all  things  were 
made  by  hirn^  which  every  unprejudiced  reader  would  suppose 
to  intend  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  not  the  erecting  the  go»> 

•  Sec  Qtfe^.  TV. 
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ptl*dispcnsation ;  this  therefore  evidently  appears  to  be  a  per- 
version of  the  sense,  of  the  text* 

As  for  the  Arians,  they  distinguish  between  Christ^s  being 
in  the  beginning  of  time,  and  his  being  from  eternity  ;  and  so 
they  suppose  the  meaning  of  the  text  to  be,  that  the  Wordwms 
from  the  beginning  j  and  whatever  disguise  they  seem  to  put 
upon  dieir  mode  of  speaking,  .when  they  say  there  was  not  a 
point  of  time  in  which  Christ  was  not,  or  that  he  was  before  the 
world,  they  are  far  from  asserting  that  he  was  without  begin- 
ning, or  properly  from  eternity.  And,  in  answer  hereunto,  let 
it  be  considered,  that  we  cannot  conceive  of  any  medium  be- 
tween time  and  eternity ;  therefore  whatever  was  before  time, 
must  be  from  etemit}',  in  the  same  sense  in  which  God  is  eter- 
aaL  That  this  may  appear,  let  us  consider  that  time  b  the  mea- 
sure of  finite  beings,  therefore  it  is  very  absurd,  and  little  less 
than  a  contradiction,  to  say  that  there  was  any  finite  being  pro- 
duced before  time;  for  diat  is, in  effect, to  assert  that  a  limited 
duration  is  antecedent  to  that  measure,  whereby  it  is  determined, 
or  limited*  If  we  should  allow  that  there  might  have  been 
some  things  created  before  God  began  to  create  the  heavens 
and  the  e^th,  though  these  things  might  be  said  to  have  had  a 
being  longer  than  time  has  had,  yet  they  could  not  have  existed 
before  time,  for  time  would  have  begun  with  them  ;  therefore 
if  Christ  had  been  created  a  thousand  millions  of  ages  before 
the  world,  it  could  not  be  said  that  he  existed  before  time  ;  but 
it  would  be  inferred  from  hence,  that  time,  which  would  have 
taken  its  beraming  from  his  existence,  had  continued  so  many 
ages ;  therefore  that  which  existed  before  time,  must  have  ex- 
isted before  all  finite  beings,  and  consequently  was  not  produ- 
ced oi^  of  nothing,  or  did  not  begin  to  be,  and  is  properly  from 
eternity*  Therefore  I  cannot  but  think  the  objection  evasive,  or 
a  fruitless  attempt  to  take  off  the  force  of  this  argument,  to 
]^rove  our  Savioiu^s  Deity,  since  the  expressions  of  scripture,  by 
which  his  eternity  is  set  forth,  are  as  strong  and  emphatical,  as 
as  those  whereby  the  Father's  is  expressed,  and  consequendy 
his  Deity  is  equallv  evident. 

2.  Our  Saviour  is  «aid  to  be  unchangeable,  which  perfection, 
not  only  belongs  to  God,  but  is  that  whereby  he  is  considered 
as  opposed  to  sdl  created  beings,  which  are  dependent  upon  him^ 
and  therefior^  changed  bv  him,  at  his  pleasure*  -  Now  that 
Christ  is  immutable,  is  evident,  if  we  compare  the  words  of  the  < 
Psalmist,  Psal*  cii*  25,"— 27*  Cf  old  hast  thou  Icdd  the  foundation 
of  the  earth  ;  and  the  heavens  are  the  work  of  thy  hands*  They 
shall  perish^  but  thou  shalt  endure;  yea^  all  of  them  shall  wax 
sld  like  a  garment ;  asa  vesture  shalt  thou  change  them^  and  they 
shall  be  changed;  but  thou  art  the  same^  and  thy  years  shall  have 
no  endy  rnAk  Heb*  i*  10*  where  the  apostle  us^s  the  same  words 
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and  considers  them  as  applied  to  Christ ;  so  that  it  will  be  a  ve- 
ry hard  matter  for  any  to  evade  the  force  of  this  argument.  I 
am  persuaded,  that  if  the  apostle  had  not  applied  these  words 
to  Christ,  the  Anti-trinitarians  would  have  allowed^  that  the 
Psalmist  gives  as  plain  an  account  of  the  immutability  of  God, 
as  can  be  found  in  scripture,  or,  indeed,  as  words  can  express. 
Some  of  tlie  writers  on  that  side  of  the  question,  have  passed 
over  this  scripture,  as  thinking,  I  suppose,  that  it  is  better  not 
to  attempt  to  account  for  it  consistently  with  their  scheme, 
than  to  do  it  in  such  a  way,  as  will  not,  m  the  least,  support  it : 
others  do  not  care  to  own  tliat  they  are  applied  to  Christ ;  bat 
that  is  to  break  the  chain  of  the  apostle's  reasoning,  and  there- 
by to  fasten  an  absurdity'  upon  him.  Now,  that  we  may  briefly 
consider  the  connexion  betweefi  this  and  the  foregoing  verses, 
whereby  it  will  evidendy  appear  that  our  Saviour  is  the  Person 
here  described,  as  unchangeable,  let  us  consider,  that  the  design 
of  this  ch^ter  is  to  set  forth  the  Mediatorial  g^ory  of  Christ,  . 
to  establish  his  superiority  to  angels ;  and  after  he  had  referred 
to  that  scripture,  which  speaks  of  the  eternity  of  his  kingdom, 
to  wit,  the  45th  Psalm,  ver.  6.  he  dien  speaks  of  him  as  un- 
changeable, and  so  applies  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  but  now 
mentioned,  to  him*  We  may  also  observe,  in  the  text,  that  he 
is  not  only  unchangeable,  as  to  his  existence,  but  his  duration 
is  unchangeable,  which  farther  confirms  what  was  observed  unr 
der  the  last  head,  that  he  is  eternal,  as  God  is,  viz*  without 
succession,  as  well  as  from  everlasting :  this  seems  to  be  con- 
tained in  that  expression,  Thou  art  the  samcy  thy  years  »hatt 
iiotjail^  as  though  he  should  say,  thy  duration  does  not  slide, 
or  pass  away  by  successive  moments,  as  the  duration  of  time 
and  created  beings  do. 

To  this  we  might  add  what  the  apostle  says,  Heb.  xiii.  8» 
that  he  f^  the  same  yesterday^  to*day^  and  for  ever^  that  is, 
diroughout  all  the  changes  of  time,  he  remains  unchangeaUy 
the  same  in  his  divine  nature.  A  late  writer  *  supposes  the 
meaning  of  this  scripture  to  be  nothing  but  this,  that  die  doc** 
trine  of  Christ,  once  taught  by  the  apostles,  ought  to  be  pre- 
served unchanged :  it  is  true,  he  says  elsewhere,f  that  it  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  the  Person  of  Christ  is  the  same  yesterday,  to- 
day, and  for  ever ;  whether,  by  yesterday,  he  means  any  thmg 
more  than  a  limited  duration  of  time  past,  which  he  must  do, 
^  or  else  give  up  the  doctrine  that  he  every  where  contends  fcr, 
I  cannot  tell ;  but  he  does  not. think  that  this  text  respects  the 
Person  of  Christ,  but  his  doctrine  as  above  mentioned ;  the 
principal  argument  by  which  he  proves  it  is,  its  supposed  con- 
nexion  with  the  foregoing  verse ;  and  so  it  b  as  though  hm 

*  See  Dr.  darkest  Scripture  doctrine,  pa^c  127. 
-     j  Ifeply  to  :\eh§ti,pa£^^  169. 
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should  say;  Have  regard  to  what  has  been  delivered  to  you  by 
those  who  have  preached  the  word  of  God^  who^  though  they 
are  no  more  among  you^  yet  the  doctrine  they  have  delivered 
is  the  same  yesterday,  tonday,  and  for  ever*  But  it  seems  to  be 
too  great  a  strain  on  ihe  sense  of  the  words,  to  suppose  Christ 
to  import  the  same  with  his  doctrine;  and,  with  submission^  I 
cannot  think  that  this  is  to  be  inferred  from  what  goes  before, 
or  follows  after  it ;  but  the  sense  seems  to  be  this ;  Adhere 
to  the  doctrine  you  have  formerly  received  from  those  who 
have  preached  me  word  of  God  to  you,  and  be  not  carried 
about  with  divets  and  strange  doctrines,  so  as  to  change  your 
sentiments  with  your  teachers,  for  that  would  not  be  to  act  in 
conformity  to  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day^ 
and  for  ever ;  so  that  he  designs  to  establish  their  faith  from 
the  consideration  of  Christ's  immutability,  whatever  changes 
tfae^  are  liable  to  from  the  death  of  their  teachers,  or  the  inno^ 
vations  of  those  who  succeed  them,  and  endeavour  to  cany 
them  away  by  divers  and  strange  doctrines ;  so  the  text  seems 
to  be  as  plain  a  proof  of  our  Saviour's  immutability  as  that 
scriptiu*e,  Rev,  i.  4.  is  of  the  immutability  of  God,  in  which  it 
is  said,  He  isy  xvas^  and  is  ta  come*  If,  by  his  being  yesterdayy 
ive  are  to  understand,  as  some  do,  bis  managing  the  affairs  of 
his  church  under  the  legal  dispensation ;  and  to-day ^  his  govern- 
ing them  under  this  present  dispensation;  2Jxdfor  ever^  the  eter* 
ni^  of  his  kingdom,  it  plainly  proves,  that  whatever  changes 
he  has  made  in  the  siiFairs  of  the  government  of  the  church  and 
of  the  woiid,  yet  he  is  the  same^  and  consequently  a  divine 
Person. 

3.  Another  divine  attribute  ascribed  to  our  Saviour,  is  om- 
nipresence, as  in  Matt,  xviii*  20.  Where  two  or  three  are  gather- 
ed together  in  my  name^  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them;  which 
expression  imports  the  same  thing,  with  that  whereby  the  di^ 
vine  omnipresence  (as  is  allowed  by  all)  is  set  forth  in  Exod* 
XX.  24-  In  ail  places  where  /record  my  name^  I  will  come  unto 
thee^  and  I  will  bless  thee.  Now  that  Christ's  presence  in  die 
midst  of  his  people,  in  all  places,  argues  his  omnipresence,  is 
very  evident,  since  he  designs,  by  this  promise,  to  encourage 
them  in  all  places,  and  at  all  times,  to  perform  religious  duties, 
with  an  eye  to  th^s  privilege ;  so  that  wherever  there  is  a  wor- 
shipping assembly,  they  have  hereby  ground  to  expect  thaX 
he  will  be  present  with  them*  Now  it  is  certain,  that  no  crea- 
ture can  be  in  two  places  at  the  same  time,  much  less  in  al]i 
places,  which  is  the  same  as  to^//  heaven  and  earthy  and  is  ap- 
plicable to  God  alone,  as  the  prophet  expresses  it,  in  Jen  xxiii« 
24.  Moreover,  when  Christ  says,  that  he  will  be  with  his 
people  in  all  places,  it  must  be  meant  at  the  same  time,  and 
not  successively,  otherwise  he  could  not  be  whcre^ever  two  oi 
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three  are  met  in  his  oame ;  this  therefore  is  a  plain  proof  of  his. 
omnipresence,  which  is  an  incommunicable  perfection  of  the 
divine  nature,  and  consequently  argues  him  to  be  true  and  pro- 
per God. 

Object.  !•  It  is  objected  to  the  sense  we  have  given  of  this 
scripture,  (to  weaken  the  force  of  the  argument  taken  from  it) 
that  our  Saviour  is  here  said  to  be  present,  only  by  his  authori- 
ty, where  two  or  .three  are  met  together  in  his  name ;  and  ac- 
cordingly the  words  are  to  be  taken  in  a  metaphorical  sense, 
as  when  a  king  is  said  to  be  present  in  all  parts  of  his  domini* 
ons,  where  persons,  who  are  deputed  to  represent  him,  act  by 
his  authorit}^ 

Answ.  Though  we  allow,  that  whate^^er  is  done  in  Christ's 
name,  mfist  be  said  to  be  done  by  his  authority ;  yet  we  cannot 
allow  that  his  being  in  the  midst  of  them  is  to  be  taken  only 
for  his  being  s<3  by  his  authority ;  for  we  must  not  suppose  that 
our  Saviour,  in  these  words,  makes  use  of  a  tautology ;  and, 
indeed,  it  would  be  a  very  jejune  and  empty  way  of  speaking 
to  say,  that  where  two  or  three  are  met  together  in  my  name, 
that  is,  by  my  audiority,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them,  by 
my  authority*  Certainly,  Christ's  being  in  the  midst  of  them, 
must  be  taken  in  the  same  «en$e  with  that  parallel  scripture  be- 
fore referred  to,  in  Exod.  xx.  24.  where  God's  cominff  to  Am 
people^  in  those  places  where  he  records  his  name,  is  explain- 
ed, as  having  a  very  great  privilege  attending  it,  namely,  his 
blessing  them^  which  he  is  said  to  do,  when  he  confers  bless- 
edness upon  them,  and  gives  them  a  full  and  rich  supply  of  all 
their  wants ;  this  therefore  must  be  the  sense  of  our  Saviour's 
being  in  the  piidst  of  his  people* 

Moreover,  as  God  is  said  to  be  present  where  he  acts,  so 
Christ's  powerful  influence,  granted  to  his  people  in  all  places, 
which  supposes  his  omnipresence,  contains  a  great  deal  more 
than  his  being  present  by  his  authority;  and  if  that  were  the 
only  sense  in  which  this  scripture  is  to  be  taken,  it. might  as 
well  be  alleged,  that  all  the  scriptures,  which  speak  of  the 
divine  onmipresence  might  be  taken  in  that  sense,  which  would 
be  to  set  aside  all  the  proofs  we  have  from  thence  of  this  per- 
fection of  the  divine  nature ;  therefore  this  objection  seems  to^ 
be  rather  an  evasion,  than  an  su'gument,  to  overthrow  Christ's 
divinity,  taken  from  his  omnipresence. 

Object.  2.  Others  suppose  that  Christ  being  in  the  midst  of 
his  people,  when  met  together  in  his  name,  implies  nothings 
more  than  his  knowing  what  they  do  when  engaged  in  acts  of 
religious  worship. 

Answ»  We  observe,  that  they  who  make  vise  of  this  objec- 

.  tion,  that  they  may  militate  against  that  argument,  which  is 

brought  to  prove  his  Deity  from  his  omnipresence,  will,  for  ^'^ 
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gument's  sake,  ailbw  him  to  be  omniscient,  not  considering 
that  that  equally  proves  him  to  be.  a  divine  Person,  as  will  be 
considered  under  our  next  head.  Now,  to  prove  that  Christ's 
being  present  with  his  people,  is  to  be  understood  of  his  know- 
ing what  they  do,  they  refer  to  that  scripture,  2  Kings  v.  26. 
ih  which  Elisha  says  to  Gehazi,  as  knowing  what  he  had  done, 
when  he  followed  Naaman,  the  Syrian,  for  a  reward ;  Went 
Ziot  mine  heart  with  thee^  when  the  mail  turned  again  from  his 
chariot  -with  thee  ?  But  since  this  scripture  signifies  nothing 
else  but  that  this  secret  was  revealed  to  him,  which  is,  in  a 
figurative  wtiy  of  speaking,  as  though  he  had  been  present  with 
him,  it  will  not  follow  from  hence  that  the  prophet  pretended 
to  know  what  was  done  jn  all  places,  and  that  at  all  times, 
which  is  more  (as  will  be  farther  observed  under  the  next 
head)  than  what  seems  communicable  to  any  creature :  but 
this  is  intended  by  ChristV  knowing  all  things,  and  more  than 
this,  doubtless,  is  meant  by  his  being  in  the  midst  of  his  peo- 
ple,, whereby  he  encourages  tliem  to  expect  those  blessings^ 
which  they  stand  in  need  of,  from  him,  in  which  respect  he 
promises  to  be  with  them  in  a  way  t)f  grace ;  and  certJunly  he 
that  is  so  present  with  his  people,  must  be  concluded  to  be,  in 
the  most  proper  sense,  a  divine  Person. 
.  There  is  another  scripture,  which  is  generally  brought  to 
prove  Christ's  omnipresence,  and  consequently  his  proper  Deity^ 
to  wit,  John  iii.  13.  And  no  man  hath  ascended  up  to  heaven  but 
he  thai  came  down  from  heaven^  even  the  Son  of  man  tuhich  is 
in  heaven^  For  the  understanding  of  which  words,  we  must 
consider  their  connexion  with  what  goes  immediately  before ; 
thus  by,  No  man  hath  ascended  up  into  heaven,  but  he  that  came 
doxvnfro7n  heaven.  It  is  plain  our  Saviour  means,  that  no  man 
has  a  full  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  heavenly  things, 
of  which  he  had  been  speaking  in  the  foregoing  verse,  but  he 
that  came  down  from  heaven }  in  which  he  asserts  his  divine 
omniscience  *,  as  the  person  in  whom  all  treasures  of  wisdoxa 
and  knowledge  are  hid,  as  it  is  expressed  elsewhere ;  or  none 
knows  the  mysteries  which  are  hid  in  God,  but  he  that  is  ia 
the  bosom  of  the  Father,  who  came  down  from  heaven ;  ar^ 
as  the  apostle  expresses  it,  1  Cor.  xv.  4r.  who  is  the  Lordfrovu 
heaven  ;  and  then,  as  a  farther  proof  of  his  Deity,  he  adds,  that 
he  is  in  heaven  ;  that  iS,  while  he  was  on  earth,  in  one  nature, 
as  being  omnipresent,  he  was  in  heaven  in  the  other  nature ; 
and,  agreeably  to  this  sense  of  the  scripture,  he  is  said  to  comc^ 
down  from  heaven,  as  his  divine  nature  manifested  its  glory 
here  on  ^arth,  when  the  nature  was  united  to  it,  which  is  the 
only  sense  in  which  God  is  said  to  come  down  into  tliis  lower 
world;  as  we  have  the  same  mode  of  speaking,  ia  Gei^  xL  7. 
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Exod.  ill.  8.  and  other  places ;  90  Aat  if  he  is  thus  omnijNro- 
sent,  we  must  conclude  Aat  he  is  a  divine  Person* 

The  Arians  give  a  very  different  sense  of  this  text^  especial- 
ly those  words,  The  Son  ofmanj  who  is  in  heaven  ;(a)  for,  they 
suppose,  the  words  ought  to  be  rendered,  rvas  in  heaven;  and 
that  it  does  not  argue  his  omnipresence,  but  that  nature,  which 
diey  call  divine,  first  resided  in  heaven  from  the  beginning, 
when  it  was  produced  by  the  Fadier;  and  afterwards  in  Im 
incarnation,  by  a  removal  from  heaven  to  earth  it  was  said  to 
come  do¥m  from  thence*  But,  before  we  allow  of  this  sense 
of  the  text,  they  must  prove  that  Christ  was  the  ixst  creature, 
and  that,  in  this  finite  nature,  he  resided  in  heaven  till  his  in- 
carnation, and  that  he  afterwards,  by  a  change  of  place,  de- 
scended into  this  lower  world ;  and,  if  they  could  make  this 
appear,  there  is  yet  a  difficulty  in  the  expression,  as  they  un- 
derstand the  words ;  for  it  is  not  usual  to  say,  I  came  fmm  a 
place,  and  was  in  that  place  before  I  came  nx>m  it ;  therefore 
whether  their  ^exposition  of  the  words,  or  ours,  be  most  pro- 
per, I  leave  any  one  to  judge. 

As  for  the  Socinians,  who  deny  that  Christ  had  any  exis- 
tence before  his  incarnation,  these  are  very  miich  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  the  sense  of  this  scripture;  thoiigh  Socinus  him- 
self, and  many  of  his  followers,  have  concluded  from  thence, 
that  Christ  was  taken  up  into  heaven  some  time  after  his  in- 
carnation, which  they  suppose  to  have  been  in  some  part  of 
those  forty  days  in  which  the  scripture  says  he  was  in  die 
wildemess  tempted  of  the  devil ;  but  how  he  could  ascend  into 
heaven,  and  yet  be  in  the  wildemess,  where  one  of  the  evstt- 
gelista  says  he  was  all  the  forty  da^s,  as  Mark  i.  13.  cannot 
be  easily  understood,  or  accounted  for ;  and,  indeed,  the  scrip- 
ture is  altogether  silent  as  to  this  matter :  and  it  is  very  stranee, 
if  it  had  been  so,  that  when  we  have  an  account  of  other  cn> 
cumstances  in  his  life,  which  are  of  less  importance,  no  men- 
tion should  be  made  of  this,  which,  had  it  been  discovered, 
would  have  been  a  great  inducement  to  his  followers  to  have 
paid  the  highest  regard  to  his  doctrine ;  for  they  suppose  he 
n^as  taken  up  into  heaven,  that  he  might  be  instructed  in  those 
things  which  he  was  to  impart  to  the  world.  And,  instead  of 
a  proof  hereol^  they  only  say  that  this  is  a  parallel  instance 
with  that  of  Moses,  who  was  called  up  to  the  top  of  mount 
Sinai,  which  was  then  the  immediate  seat  of  the  divine  pre- 
sence, and  there  received  the  law,  which  he  was  to  impart  to 
Israel ;  so,  they  suppose,  it  was  necessary,  that  our  Saviour 
should  ascend  into  heaven,  that  he  might  there  be  instnicted 
in  that  doctrine,  which  he  was  to  communicate  to  his  church. 

But  we  cannot  but  conclude,  that  being  omniscient,  as  will 

(a)  •mmrm  evfOHh is  wlmitted by  Grieslmck inta hh  test. 


structions,  and  having^,  in  his  human  nature^  had  an  unction 
from  the  Holy  Ghost;  or^  as  it*'is  expressed,  John  iii*  34.  that 
God  gene  not  the  Spirit  by  measure  unto  htm^  therefore  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  ascend  into  heaven,  to  receive  the 
doctrines  from  thence,  vrhich  he  was  to  deliver.  Moreover, 
according  to  this  conjecture,  his  coming  from  heaven,  in  the 
end  of  time,  to  judge  the  world,  should  have  been  called  his 
third  ccmiing,  (as  his  first  coming  from  thence  was  in  his  in- 
carnation, and  his  se4x>nd  coming  is  supposed  to  be  his  return 
to  this  world,  after  he  ascended  mto  heaven,  during  this  inter* 
val  of  time)  which  is  contrary  to  that  text  of  scripture,  in  Heb* 
ix.  23.  which  calls  it,  his  coming  the  second  timcy  without  sin^ 
-UTiis  sahatianm  And,  indeed,  it  is  so  ungrounded  a  supposi- 
tion,  that  some  of  the  Socinians  themselves  reckon  it,  at  most, 
but  a  probable  conjecture,  but  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  it  is 
sufficiently  founded  in '  scripture ;  and  therefore  we  cannot 
think  that  this  will  have  any  tendency  to  enervate  the  force  of 
our  argument,  to  prove  Christ's  Deir^  taken  from  the  above- 
mentioned  sense  of  that  text;  The  oon  of  many  which  is  in 
hsaven. 

4.  Our  Saviour's  I>eily  may  farther  be  proved,  from  his 
being  omniscient;  thus  the  s^ostle  Peter  says,  in  John  xxi.  17. 
Lord  thou  hurwest  all  thing's j  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee. 
This  is  too  great  a  gloiy  to  be  ascribed  to  any  creature ;  and 
had  it  been  spoken  of  the  Father,  the  Anti-trinitarians  them- 
selves would  have  owned,  that  it  is  as  great  a  proof  of  his 
I>eity,  as  any  contained  in  scripture,  as  importing  the  same 
thii^  with  what  the  Psafanist  says,  Psal.  c^dvii.  5.  His  un- 
derstanding is  infinite.  But,  besides  this  there  is  another  ex- 
pression tluit  abundantly  proves  this  matter,  wherein  he  is  de- 
nominated the  Searcher  of  hearts,  which  is  a  glory  that  God 
appropriates  to  himself^  in  Jer.  xvii*  10.  I  the  Lord  search  the 
hearts^  I  try  the  reinsy  even  to  give  every  man  according  to 
his  wausi  and  elsewhere,  1  Chron.  xxviii.  9.  The  Lor 4  search- 
eth  allheartSy  and  vnderstandeth  all  the  imaginations  of  the 
thoughts;  said  all  creatures  are  excluded  frotn  having  any 
branch  of  this  glory,  when  it  is  said,  in  1  Kings  viii.  39.  Thov. 
only  knowest  the  hearts  of  all  the  children  of  men :  now  such  a 
knowledge  as  thi$  is  ascribed  to  Christ;  sometimes  he  is  said 
to  know  the  inward  thoughts  and  secret  reasonings  of  men 
within  themselves^  Mark  ii.  8*  And,  if  it  be  ssud,  dtat  this  is 
only  a  particular  instance  of  knowledge,  such  as  he  might  have 
had  by  imme€fiate  divine  inspiration,  and  therefore  that  it  does 
not  prove  his  Godhead;  there  b  another  scripture,  that  speaks 
of  his  knowledge,  as  more  extensive,  mz*  that  he  knows  the 
dmugl^  of  all  men,  John  ii«  35.  He  needed  not  that  any  one 
shotUd  testify  ofman^  for  he  knew  what  was  in  man;  and  this 
be  proved  un<^r  our  next  head,  he  had  naneed  to  receive  in- 
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his  knowledge  does  not  only  respect  men's  present,  but  their  ftr^ 
ture  thoughts,  which  are  not  Icnown  to  themselves :  thus  it  is 
sfaid,  in  John  vi-  64.  that  he  knew  from  the  beginning'  who  they 
were  that  believed  not^  and  who  should  betray  him.  And  if  all 
this  be  not  reckoned  sufficient  to  prove  him  to  be  the  heart- 
searching  God,  nothing  can  be  expressed  in  plainer  terras  than 
this  is,  concerning  him,  in  Rev.  ii.  23.  All  the  churches  shall 
know  that  lam  he  which  searcheth  the  reins  and  hearts;  and  I 
will  give  U2ito  every  one  ofyou^  according  to  your  works* 

Object.  1.  It  is  objected  to  this  argument  for  Christ's  omnis* 
■cience,  taken  from  Peter's  confession  above-mentioned,  Lord^ 
thou  knowest  all  things^  &c.  that  nodiing  else  is  intended  here- 
by, but  that  he  had  a  very  great  degree  of  knowledge ;  not 
that  he  was  stricdy  and  properly  omniscient,  as  supposing  that 
it  is  an  h3rperbolical  expression,  not  altogether  unlike  that  of 
the  woman  of  Tekoa  to  David,  in  2  Sam.  xiv.  20.  when  she 
sByU^  My  lord  is  wise^  according  to  the  wisdom  of  an  angel  of 
of  God,  to  know  all  things  that  are  in  the  earth. 

Answ.  It  is  true,  this  expression  of  her's  is  either  anun- 
waiTantable  strain  of  compliment,  or  flatter}'^,  occasioned  by 
David's  suspecting  that  Joab  had  employed  her  to  plead  the 
cause  of  Absalom ;  or  else  it  is  a  sincere  acknowledgment  of 
his  great  wisdom,  without  supposing  him  to  be  absolutely  om- 
niscient, as  though  she  should  say,  thou  knowest  all  diings 
that  are  done  in  the  land :  there  is  no  plot  or  contrivance,  how 
secret  soever  it  may  be  managed,  but  thou  wilt,  some  way  or 
other,  find  it  out,  as  thou  hast  done  thi&  that  I  am  sent  about. 
But  what  reference  has  this  to  Peter's  confession  ?  Does  it  fol- 
low, that  because  there  are  hyperbolical  expressions  in  scrip- 
ture, as  well  as  in  other  writings,  that  this  must  be  one  ?  or 
because  a  wise  governor  may  have  a  conjectural  knowledge  of 
what  is  done  by  his  subjects,  when  considering  the  various 
circumstances  that  attend  their  actions,  that  therefore  the  apos- 
tle intends  nothing  more  than  this  ?  It  is  plain  he  appeals  to 
Christ,  as  the  heart-searching  God,  concerning  the  inward 
Sincerity  of  his  love  to  him,  as  well  as  of  his  repentance,  after 
/'a  public  and  shameful  denial  of  him,  which  might  have  given 
just  occasion  for  its  being  called  in  question ;  and  it  is  as  evi- 
dent a  proof  of  his  omniscience,  as  that  is  of  the  Father's,  in 
Psal.  cxxxix.  23,  24.  Search  me^  0  God^  and  know  my  heart; 
try  me  and  know  my  thoughts^  and  see  if  there  be  any  wicked 
7vay  in  me^  &c. 

Object.  2,  Others,  especially  some  of  the  Arians,  do  not  so 
much  deny  Christ's  omniscience,  as  the  consequence  deduced 
firom  it,  to  wit,  his  proper  Deity;  and  these  make  use  of  a 
more  abstruse  and  metaphysical  way  of  reasoning,  and  accord- 
ingly they  suppose  that  a  creature  may  know  all  things,  that 
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TSy  all  finite  objects,  and  consequently  all  things  that  are  done 
in  the  world,  namely,  all  creatures,  and  all  their  actions,  since 
the  object  of  this  knowledge  is,  at  most,  but  finite  ;  therefore 
it  is  possible  for  a  finite  mind  to  be  so  enlarged,  as  to  take  in 
all  finite  things,  or  to  have  the  knowledge  of  all  things  com- 
municifted  to  it,  since  the  object  and  the  recipient  are  commen- 
surate with  each  other.  Therefore  our  Saviour  may  know  all 
things ;  and  yet  it  will  not  follow  from  hence,  that  his  under- 
standing is  infinite,  or  that  his  knowledge's  so  properly  divine 
as  the  Father's  is ;  and  consequently  this  is  no  sufficient  argu- 
ment to  prove  his  Deity  in  the  sense  in  which  we  understand  it* 
Answ*  This  method  of  reasoning  might  as  well  be  used  to 
evade  the  force  of  every  argument,  brought  from  scripture,  to 
prove  the  Father's  omniscience,  or,  indeed,  to  evince  his  infi- 
nite power,  since  all  effects  produced,  which  are  the  objects 
thereof,  are  but  finite ;  and  dierefore  it  may  as  well  be  said,  ' 
that  it  does  not  require  infinite  power  to  produce  them,  nor 
prove  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead. 

Moreover,  as  this  would  tend  to  destroy  the  infinite  dispro- 
portion between  God  and  the  creature  in  acting,  so  it  supposes 
that  God  can  communicate  a  branch  of  his  own  glory  to  a  crea- 
ture, by  enlarging  it  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  take  in  all  finite 
objects.  There  are  some  things  not  so  properly  too  great  for 
God  to  do,  as  for  a  creature  to  be  the  subject  of:  we  do  not 
pretend  to  set  limits  to  the  divine  power ;  yet  we  may  infer, 
from  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  powers  of  finite  beings,  that 
it  is  impossible  for  any  one,  below  God,  to  know  all  things  past, 
present,  and  to  come,  at  one  view ;  which  our  Saviour  must  be 
supposed  to  do,  or  else  this  attribute  of  omniscience  is  not  justly 
applied  to  him ;  nor  would  he  be  fit  to  govern  the  world,  as 
will  be  observed  under  a  following  head ;  therefore  we  must 
conclude,  from  hence,  that  he  is  truly  and  properly  a  divine 
Person- 

To  what  has  been  said,  concerning  Christ's  omniscience,  we 
may  subjoin  those  scriptures  that  speak  of  him,  as  the  tuisdoyn 
bJ  Gody  the  Fountain  of  all  communicated  wisdom,  the  light 
zvhich  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  worlds  as  he  is 
called,  in  John  i.  9.  And  it  is  supposed,  by  many,  that  wisdom 
spoken  of  in  Prov.  viii.  is  to  be  understood  of  our  Saviour,  sts 
the  personal  wisdom  of  God,  inasmuch  as  there  are  several 
personal  characters  ascribed  to  him :  thus  it  is  said,  ver.  23*  / 
ivaa  set  up  from  everlastings  &c.  and  ver-  30,  31.  Then^  to  wit, 
before  the  creation  of  all  things,  I  was  by  him^  as  one  brought 
up  with  him;  and  I  was  daily  his'  delight^  rejoicing  always  be- 
fore himy  rejoicing  in  the  habitable,  part  of  his  earthy  and  my 
delights  were  with  the  sons  of  men*  This  cannot  properly  speak- 
fPg>  be  applied  to  God's  essential  wisdom  ;  it  must  therefore  be 
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a  description  of  an  eternal  divine  Person^  distinct  from  the 
Father, 

But  since  many  suppose,  that  whatever  is  spoken  of  wisdom, 
in  this  and  some  other  chapters  of  this  book,  is  only  metaphori- 
cal, or  a  beautiful  description  of  divine  wisdom,  as  &e  instructor 
of  m'ankind ;  diough  we  cannot  see  how  this,  if  nothing^else.  be 
intended  by  it,  can  agree  with  some  of  the  personal  characters 
before  mentioned,  which  seem  applicable  to  our  Saviour;  yet 
we  find  that  he  is  elsewhere  called  me  wisdom  o/Godjin  a  sense, 
that  can  by  no  means  be  supposed  to  be  figurative :  thus  when 
we  read  in  Luke  xL  49.  Therefore  also  said  the  wisdopi  ofGody 
twUl  send  them  prophets  and  apostles ^  &c.  it  is  certainly  un- 
derstood of  our  Saviour*  (a)  To  which,  if  it  be  objected,  that,  by* 
the  -wisdom  of  Godj  is  m^ant  there  the  wise  God,  to  wit,  the 
Father ;  it  may  be  answered,  that  another  evangelist,  referring 
'  to  the.  very  same  thing,  explains  what  is  meant  by  the  wisdom 
ofGody  and  represents  our  Saviour  as  speaking  in  his  own  Per- 
son, Matt,  xxiii.  34-  Therefore^  behold^  I  send  unto  you  pro- 
phets^ and  wise  men^  and  scribes^  &c 

5.  The  next  divine  perfection  that  is  ascribed  to  Christ,  is 
almighty  power.  This  attribute  is  appropriated,  by  the  Arians 
to  the  Father;*  and  accordingly  they  suppose,  that  it  implies 
not  only  his  supreipacy  over  all  creatures,  but  over  the  Son 
and  Holy  Ghost ;  and  therefore  they  peremptorily  conclude  it 
is  never  applied  to  them,  and  consequently  that  the  Deity  of 
our  Saviour  cannot  be  proved  by  it ;  and  that  they  may  tura 
our  own  weapons  upon  us,  or  improve  some  unwary  conces- 
.  sions,  made  by  some  very  considerable  writers,  who  have,  in 
other  respects,  very  well  defended  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
they  seem  to  insinuate,  as  though  this  were  a  matter  to  be  ta- 
ken, as  it  wefe,  for  granted,  though  it  might  easily  be  made 
appear,  that  they  strain  the  sense  of  those  expressions,  from 
whence  they  conclude  them  to  have  given  ifp  the  cause  to  them, 
beyond  what  they  ever  intended ;  and  there  are  many  others, 
who  are  far  from  making  such  concessions. 

As  for  the  word  ^aVIimptiTmp^  Almighty^  there  is  nothing  in  the 
derivation  thereof,  from  whence  it  may  justly  be  inferred,  that 
it  is  a  perfection,  that  contains  a  greater  display  of  the  divine 
glory,  than  the  other  perfections,  that  are  atributed  to  all  die 
Persons  in  the  Godhead,  though  indeed  it  contains  in  it  an  idea 
of  the  universal  extent  of  divine  power,  with  respect  to  the  ob- 
jects thereof;  yet  this  is  not  to  be  separated  from  the  sense  of 
the  word,  when  power  is  ascribed  to  God  in  those  scriptures, 

*  See  Dr.  Clarh^e  Scripture  Dcetrine,  page  63- 

* 

(a)  By  the  wisdom  of  God  seems  here  to  be  meant  the  wisdom  of  God  essen- 
tially considered.  But  sfie  Matt,  xxiii.  34 
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where  he  is  called  the  Almighty  i  therefore,  if  we  can  prove 
that  Christ  has  power  ascribed  to  him,  that  is  properly  divine, 
this  will  evince  his  Deity,  as  much  as  though  we  could  produce 
several  scriptures,  in  which  he  is  indisputably  called  the  Ai-- 
mighty;  and  this  we  shall  first  endeavour  to  do,  and  then  en- 
quire  whether  we  have  not  as  much,  or  more  reason  to  conclude, 
that  he  is  called  Almighty,  than  they  have  to  deny  it. 

That  power,  such  as  is  properly  divine,  is  attributed  to  Christ, 
may  be  proved  from  that  scripture  before-mentioned^  which  is 
evidendy  applied  to  him,  Isa*  ix«  6.  where  he  is  called,  the 
mighty  God ;  and,  in  Psal.  xlv.  3.  which,  as  has  been  before 
observed,  is  spoken  concerning  him,  in  which  he  is  called  most 
mighty;  and,  in  Phil.  iii.  21.  we  read  of  his  changing  our  vile 
bcdy^  that  it  may  be  fashioned  like  unto  his  glorious  body  ;  which 
is  such  an  effect  of  power,  as  plainly  argues  it  divine,  as  much 
as  the  production  of  all  things  out  of  nothing  could  do  ;  and 
this  is  said  to  be  done,  according  to  the  workings  whereby  he 
is  able  to  subdue  all  things  to  himself.  We  might  observe  many 
other  things,  which  he  has  done,  and  will  do,  that  require  infi- 
nite power,  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  consider,  when  we 
prove  his  deity  from  his  works  under  a  following  head. 

But  since  all  this  is  to  no  purpose,  with  respect  to  those  who 
deny  hrs  proper  Deity,  unless  we  can  prove  that  he  is  called 
Mmtghtif;  and  the  whole  stress  of  this  argument  is  laid  upon 
it,  for  no  other  reason,  as  I  presume,  but  because  they  think  it 
impossible  for  us  to  do  it :  I  shall  attempt  it ;  and  I  hope  to 
make  it  appear  that  we  have  greater  probability,  on  our  side, 
that  he  is  so  called,  than  they  have  ground  to  deny  it.  Here  I 
shall  take  notice  of  this  perfection  of  the  divine  nature,  as  we 
find  it  in  the  book  of  the  Revelations,  in  which  this  attribute  is 
mentioned  nine  times,  and,  in  some  places,  seems  to  be  applied 
to  the  Father,  but  in  others  to  the  Son. 

The  first  we  shaU  mention  is  in  chap.  i.  8.  I  am  Alpha  and 
Omega^  the  beginning  audthe  endings  saith  the  Lord^  which  is^ 
and  which  was^  and  which  is  to  come^  the  Almighty;  which 
seems  to  be  spoken  of  our  Saviour, 

1.  Because  he  is  described  at  large  in  the  three  foregoing 
verses ;  and  there  is  nothing  which  gives  the  least  ground  to 
question  its  application  to  him,  unless  that  character's  being 
pven  to  the  Person  here  spoken  of,  which  is  given  to  the  Father, 
in  ver*  4.  which  w,  and  which  was^  and  which  is  to  come ;  but 
since  we  find  in  other  scriptures,  the  same  divine  glories  as- 
cribed  to  the  Son  that  had  before  been  ascribed  to  the  Father; 
as  in  John  v.  21.  As  the  Father  raiseth  thedead^  and  quickeneth 
theniy  even  so  the  Son  quickeneth  whom  he  xvill;  and  m  Th.  iii. 
4w  the  Father  is  called  God  our  Saviour^  as  appears  by  com- 
paring it  with  the  ^th  and  6th  verses ;  and  so  is  Christ  called^ 

y6j%  ?.  V  V  • 
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chap,  ii*  10, 13.  therefore^  why  may  not  the  Father  and  the  Sob' 
be  each  of  them  described  with  thi9  character,  JVhich  was^  ir, 
and  is  to  comeP  and  tliat  more  especially,  if  we  consider,  that 
the  ascribing  this  to  Christ,  is,  in  effect,  the  same  with  what  i» 
said  of  him  elsewhere,  Heb.  xiii.  8*  where  he  is  said  to  be  the 
^ame  yesterday  ^  to-day  y  and  for  ever.] 

2*  It  farther  appears,  that  this  text,  in  which  the  Person  spo* 
ten  of  is  called  Ahnightyy  is  applied  to  Christ,  because  that 
character.  Alpha  and  Omega^  seems  to  be  applied  to  none  but 
him  in  other  places^  where  it  is  used.  We  find  it  four  times  in 
this  book,  i)iz*  not  only  in  this  verse,  but  in  ver«  llv  in  which 
it  is  indisputably  applied  to  him,  as  will  appear^  by  comparing 
it  with  the  following  verses*  And,  in  chap«  xxi«  6.  he  is  again 
called  Alpha  and  Omega^  which,  that  it  is  applied  to  him,  ap- 
fiears  from  the  context  |  it  is  he  that  makes  all  things  newj  or 
puts  a  new  face  upon  the  affairs  of  his  church ;  and  it  is  he  who 
commands  John  to  write  what  he  saw  and  heard ;  He  smdvnto 
me^  Write  these  words^  ver.  5.  We  may  observe,  that  wlfere- 
ever  John  is  commanded,  in  this  book,  to  write,  it  is  Christ 
that  gives  forth  the  command :  thus  he  said  to  him  before,  chap* 
i.  19.  Write  the  things  which  thou  hast  seen^  and  the  things 
which  arCy  and  the  things  which  shall  be  hereafter ;  and  he  is 
again  commanded  to  write.  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the 
£ordy  by  him  who  is  called  the  Son  of  mau,  chap,  xiv.^  13,  14. 

Again,  in  chap.  xxii.  13.  he  is  called  Alpha  and  Oniega^vfho 
is  described  in  thc^  foregoing  verse,  as  coming  quickly^  whose 
reward  is  with  him  ;  which  is  undoubtedly  mean  of  our  Sa- 
viour ;  for  it  is  said  concerning  him,  ver.  20.  Surely  I  come 
quickly y  Amen  :  even  so  come^  Lord  Jesus. 

That  which  I  infer  from  hence,  is,  that  if  Christ  be  styled 
Alpha  and  Omega y  in  all  other  places  in  this  book,  It  is  more 
than  probable  he  is  so  in  this  8th  verse  of  the  1st  chapter,  in 
tv^hich  he  is  said  to  be  the  Almighty^  And  as  he  is  called  Alpha 
and  Omegay  so  the  explication  of  these  words,  wHhere%'er  we 
meet  with  it  in  this  book  without  the  words*  themselves,  is  ap- 
plied to  Christ :  thus  he  is  called,  chapri.  \7.  and  ii.  8#  thefrst 
and  the  last;  and,  chap.  iii.  14.  the  beginning  of  the  creation  of 
God:  from  hence,  I  hiunbly  conceive,  we  have  more  ground  to 
conclude,  that  Christ  is  called  the  Almighty  in  this  verse,  than 
the  Arians  have  to  deny  it. 

Again,  there  is  another  place  in  this  book  where  he  seems  to 
be  styled  the  Almighty y  chap.  xv.  3.  And  they  siiig  the  song  of 
MoseSy  the  servant  of  Gody  and  the  song  of  the  Lamby  sayingy 
Great, and  marvellous  are  thy  worksy  Lord  God  Almighty;  just 
and  true  are  thy  waysy  thou  King  of  saints*  This  triumphant 
fiofag  is  occasioned  by  one  of  the  greatest  victories  tvhich  die 

t  Seepage  344, 345,  saiie. 
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;  diuidi  expects  to  obtain  in  ti^is  world :  by  the  song  of  Mosj^s, 
I  humbly  conceive,  is  meant  the  church's  celebrating  the  glory 
of  God,  for  the  greatest  victory  that  ever  was  obtained  undear 
the  legal  dispensation ;  and  the  song  of  the  Lamb,  is  an  acknow^ 
I  ledgment  of  the  greatest  that  is,  or  shall  be  obtained  under  the 
gospel-dispensation ;  and,  in  celebrating  the  Lamb's  victories, 
uicy  set  forth  the  praises  of  the  mighty  Conqueror  in  the  fol- 
lowing words.  Great  and  marvellous  ari  thy  works^  Lord  God 
Almghty  •*  it  is  the  Lamb  that  is  every  where  described  in  this 
book,  as  fighting  the  church's  battles,  and  obtaining  victory  for 
it;  therefore  it  is  his  glory  which  is  here  set  forth- 
^  And  as  he  is  always  described,  in  this  book,  as  thus  fighting 

the  church's  batdes ;  so  it  is  he  wl^o  is  described  as  taking  ven> 
geance  on  its  enemies,  which  is  the  just  consequence  thereof* 
1  Therefore  I  cannot  but  conclude,  that  he  is  spoken  of,  in  chap* 
xvi.  6,  7.  as  having  j^vtfn  their  persecutors  blood  to  drink^  for 
they  were  worthy  ;  and,  in  ver.  7*  Even  so  Lord  God  Almighty y 
i      true  and  righteoxis  are  thy  judgmeras. 

^         Again^  in  chap.  xvi.  14.  we  rea^  oi  the  battle  of  that  great 
\      day  of  God  Almighty  ;  and  then  it'mimediately  follows,  Behold^ 
I      I  come  as  a  thief  in  the  nighty  &c.  which  expression  is  known  to 
i      be  elsewhere  applied  to  our  Saviour,  and  to  none  but  him  i  and 
\     that  it  is  he  who  fights  the  church's  battles,  is  evident  from  chap. 
I      xvii.  14*.  These  shall  make  tvar  with  the  Lamb^  and  the  Lamb 
shall  overthrow  them;  and  from  chap.  xix.  12,  &c.  where  it  is 
said,  his  eyes  were  as  ajlaane  of  fire  y  as  he  is  elsewhere  de- 
scribed, chap,  i*  14.  to  denote  that  the  great  day  of  his  wrath 
was  come;  and  his  name  is  called,  in  the  13th  verse  of  this 
19th  chapter,  the  Word  of  God;  and  we  read  of  the  armies 
which  followed  him^  and  that  otU  of  his  mouth  goeth  a  sharp 
nvordy  that  he  might  smite  the  nations.  From  whence  we  may 
conclude,  that  since  Christ  is  represented,  in  so  many  places  io 
\      this  book,  as  fighting  with,  and  triumphing  and  reigning  over 
his  enemies,  inflicting  his  plagues  upon  them,  and  delivering  his 
church  fi-om  their  persecution,  which  is  a  work  of  divine  power, 
I      he  is  fitly  styled  in  several  places,  Lord  God  Almighty^ 
I  We  mig^t  consider  several  other  divine  attributes  ascribed 

I  to  Christ,  which  prove  his  Deity,  viz.  holiness,  truth,  and  faith- 
,  Iblness  :  thus,  in  Rev.  iii.  7.  These  things  saith  he  that  is  holy^ 
he  that  is  true;  and  he  is  farther  described  in  the  following 
words,  as  having  uncontroulable  power;  who  openeth^  and  nq 
wan  shutteth;  and  fihuttethy  and  no  man  openeth.  That  this  is 
^ken  of  him,  is  beyond  dispute ;  and  in  chap.  vi.  10.  They 
cried  with  a  loud  voice^  How  long^  O  Lordy  holy  and  true^  dost 
thou  not  judge  and  avenge  our  blood  on  them  that  divellupon  the 
tarth  ?  to  whom  did  Aey  cry  but  to  the  Lamb,  who  is  said  to 
have  opened  the  seals,  or  to  have  discovered  the  mysteries  th^t 
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were  thereby  revealed,  as  in  ver.  K  ?  And  when  he  had  opened 
the  sixth  seal,  he  is  described,  as  hearing  his  church's  prayer^ 
and  avenging  their  blood,  and  so  is  represented  as  coming  to 
judgment,  in  a  verj'^  terrible  manner ;  upon  which  occasion  it  is 
said,  the  great  day  of  his  wrath  is  come;  and  therefore  it  is  he 
who  is  described  as  hohj  and  true* 

But  if  it  be  replied  to  this,  that  creatures  are  sometimes  called 
holy  and  true,  we  may  farther  add,  that  it  is  Christ  to  whom  it 
is  said,  chap.  xv.  4.  Who  shall  not  fear  thee^  0  Lord^  and  glorify 
thy,  name^for  thou  only  art  holy  ;  for  all  nations  shall  come  and 
Ivor  ship  before  thee^for  thy  judgments  are  made  manifesto  This 
I  infer  from  what  has  been  before  considered,  that  it  is  he  who 
obtains  victory  over,  and  pours  forth  his  judgments  on  his 
church's  enemies ;  and  it  is  he  whose  praises  are  celebrated  in 
the  song  of  the  Lamb,  mentioned  in  the  verse  immediately 
foregoing. 

Having  considered  several  divine  perfections,  as  ascribed  to 
our  Saviour,  and  these  so  glorious,  that  nothing  greater  can  be 
mentioned  to  set  forth  the  .<^k)ry  of  a  divine  Person ;  yet  we 
may  add  hereunto,  those  glo?ious  titles  that  are  pvcn  him  wiA 
d  design  to  excite  in  us  adoring  and  admiring  thoughts  of  him : 
amongst  which  we  shall  only  mention  some  which  are  either  the 
same  with,  or  are  equivalent  to  those  which  are  given  to  the 
Father,  which  they  who  deny  Christ's  Deity,  cannot  but  own 
to  be  distinguishing  characters  of  a  divine  Person,  when  so  ap- 
plied. Thus,  is  the  Father  stjded,  in  Heb.  xiii.  20.  The  God  of 
peace  ?  our  Saviour  is  styled,  in  Isa.  ix.  6.  The  Prince  of  peace,- 
and  he  is  said,  £ph.  ii.  14.  to  be  our  peace;  and  as  peace  in- 
cludes in  it  all  the  blessings  that  accompany  salvation,  Christ's 
feeing  styled  the  Author  thereof,  denotes  him  to  be  the  Foun- 
tain of  blessedness,  which  he  could  not  be,  were  he  not  a  divine 
Person. 

Again,  as  God  is  called  a  Sun,  and  a  Shield j  Psal.  Ixxxiv.  9* 

so  Christ  is  called,  in  Mai.  iv.  2.  The  Sun  of  Righteousness; 

and,  in  Isa.  xxxii.  2.  An  hidifig  place  from  the  windy  a  covert 

from  the  tempest,  and  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary 

tand. 

Again,  it  is  said  of  God  the  Father,  Deut.  xxx.  20.  J?!r  a 
thy  life,  <md  the  length  of<hy  days  ;  our  Saviour  says,  concern- 
ing himself,  in  John  xi.  25.  compared  with  chap.  xiv.  6.  diat 
he  is  the  life;  and,  Acts  lii.  15.  he  is  called  the  Prince  ofBfe; 
and,  in  Colos.  iii.  4.  our  life*  Again,  is  the  Father  caUed,  in 
PsaL  Ixxx.  1.  The  Shepherd  of  Israel?  Christ  is  called,  in  Hcb. 
xiii.  20.   That  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep* 

Moreover,  is  God  often  described  in  scripture  as  a  glorious 
Xing;  as  in  Zeph.  iii.  15.  The  King  of  Israel^  even  the  Lord 
i^  the  midst  of  met  ?  our  Saviour  is  styled,  in  hau  vi«  5.  The 
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King^  the  Lord  of  hosts;  and,  in  John  i.  49.  The  King  of  Is-* 
raei;  and,  in  "Rev.  xix.  16.  King  of  kings ^  and  Lord  of  lords. 

Again,  is  God  styled  the  Hope  of  Israel^  Jer.  xiv.  8  ?  our 
Saviour  seems  to  be  so  called  by  the  apostle,  when  he  says,  in 
Acts  xxviii.  20.  for  the  Hope  of  Israel^  I  am  bound  with  this 
chain^  that  is,  for  Christ^s  sake,  who  is  the  object  of  his  peo- 
ple's hope.  However,  whether  he  is  intended  thereby,  or  no, 
m  that  scripture,  he  is  called  elsewhere  our  hope^  1  Tim.  i.  1. 
compared  with  Coloss.  i.  27. 

Moreover,  is  God  the  object  of  desire,  so  that  there  is  no- 
thing in  heaven  or  earthy  or  within  the  whole  compass  of  finite 
beings,  that  is  to  be  desired  besides^  or  in  comparison  with  hirriy 
as  the  PsalmW  says,  Psal.  Ixxiii.  ^5  i  our  Saviour  is  called,  in 
Hag.  ii.  7.  The  desire  of  all  nati(}ns»  I  might  refer  to  many 
other 'glorious  titles  that  are  given  to  him  in  the  2nd  and  3ra 
chapters  of  the  Revelations,  in  the  epistles  to  the  seven  churches ; 
every  one  of  which  is  prefaced  with  such  a  character  given  of 
him,  as  is  designed  to  strike  them  with  an  holy  reverence,  and 
esteem  of  him,  as  a  divine  Person.  Thus  concerning  those  proofs 
of  Christ's  Deity,  which  are  taktn  from  the  names,  attributes, 
and  titles  which  are  given  to  him ;  which  leads  us  to  consider, 

III.  The  next  head  of  argument  taken  from  those  works, 
which  have  been  done  by  our  Saviour,  that  are  proper  to  God 
alone..  Divine  works  argue  a  divine  efficient,  or  that  he  has  in- 
finite power,  and  consequently  that  he  is  an  infinite  Person,  or 
truly  and  properly  God,  who  performs  them.  Now  these  words 
arc  of  two  sorts  ;  either  of  nature  and  common  providence,  or 
of  grace,  to  wit,  such  as  immediately  respect  our  salvation ;  in 
all  which,  he  acts  beyond  the  power  of  a  creature,  and  there- 
fore appears  to  be  a  divine  Person. 

1.  He  appears  to  be  so,  from  his  having  created  all  things. 
He  that  made  the  world,  must  be  before  it ;  and  therefore  since 
time  began  with  the  first  creature,  as  has  been  before  observed, 
it  follows  that  he  must  be  before  time,  that  is,  from  eternity. 

Again,  he  that  created  all  things,  must  have  a  sovereign  will, 
for  whose  pleasure  they  are^  and  were  created^  Rev.  iv.  11. 
And  it  follows  from  Jience,  that  he  has  an  undoubted  right  to 
all  things,  and  that  he  might  have  annihilated  them,  had  it  been 
his  pleasure ;  and  also,  that  he  has  a  right  to  dispose  of  them  as 
he  will,  as  the  potter  has  power  over  his  clay.  All  these  thing* 
are  consequent  on  the  work  of  creation ;  therefore  it  is  an  unde- 
niable argument,  that  he,  who  created  all  things,  must  be  God. 

It  may  alsa  be  observed,  that  to  create,  is  to  exert  infinite 
power,  or  to  act  above  the  power  of  a  creature,  which,  at  best, 
IS  but  finite :  now  whatever  is  more  than  finite,  must  be  infinite; 
and  consequently  he  who  created  all  things,  must  exert  infinite 
power,  and  that  is  certainly  such  as  is  truly  divine. 
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*  We  might  farther  consider,  that  there  are  many  scripturep 
which  appropriate  creation  to  God,  and,  indeed,  it  cannot  be 
otherwise;  for  to  suppose. diat  a  creature  gave  being  to  itself, 
IS  to  suppose  him  to  be  both  a  cause  and  an  effect,  and  conse* 
quently  to  be,  and  not  to  be,  at  the  same  time,  to  exist  as  a  crea* 
tor,  and  not  to  ^xist  as  brought  into  being,  which  is  a  plain 
'  contradiction ;  and  it  b  evident,  that,  in  scripture,  the  creature 
is  opposed  to  the  Creator :  thus,  in  Rom*  i*  25.  it  is  said,  they 
worshipped  and  served  the  creature  more  than  the  Creator^  who 
is  bkssed foreverm  And  there  are  several  scriptures  that  speak 
of  creation,  as  a  distinguishing  evidence  of  divine  glory :  thus, 
in  Isa.  xL  38*  we  have  a  magnificent  description  of  God,  taken 
more  especially  from  this  work,  when  he  is  called^  The  ever^ 
lasting  God^  the  Lord^  the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth  ;  and, 
in  chap*  xlii*  5*  Thus  saith  God  the  Jjord^  he  that  created  the 
heavens^  and  stretched  them  out;  he  that  spread  forth  the  earthy 
and  that  which  cometh  out  ofit;  he  that  gvoeth  breath  unto  the 
people  upon  it^  and  spirit  to  them  that  walk  therein;  in  wUch^ 
and  many  other  scriptures  of  the  like  nature,  which  might  be 
referred  to,  it  appears  that  creation  is  a  work  peculiar  to  God^ 

The  next  thing  we  are  to  prove  is,  that  our  Saviour  created 
all  things*  There  are  many  who  think  fhat  this  may  be  proved 
from  the  work  of  creation's  being  ascribed  to  more  persons 
than  one ;  and  therefore  when  we  read  of  creators,  in  the  phirai 
number,  as  it  is  in  the  original,  in  Eccles*  xii*  1*  Remember 
thy  Creator^  or  creators ;  and  when  God,  in  creating  man,  is 
represented  as  speaking  after  this  manner,  Let  us  make  man  af^ 
ter  our  orvn  image^  &c*  this  seems  to  imply  that  there  were 
more  divine  Persons  engaged  in  this  work  than  the  Father* 

I  do  not  indeed  lay  so  much  stress  on  this  ailment,  as  many 
do,  yet  it  is  not  wholly  to  be  neglected ;  for,  (  confess,  I  can- 
not see  any  reason  why  there  should  be  such  a*  mode  of  ex«> 
pression  used,  were  it  not  to  signify  this  divine  mystery,  of  a 
plurality  of  Persons  in  the  Godhead,  to  whom  this  work  is  as* 
cribed*  , 

Object*  As  for  the  objection,  which  some  of  die  Anti-trini- 
tarians,  especially  the  Socinians,  bring.against  it,  that  this  mode 
of  speaking,  is  such  as  is  used  in  conformity  to  the  custom  of 
kings  who,  speak  in  the  plural  numb^ ; 

Answ.  .To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  though  kings  do  of- 
ten speak  in  the  plural  number,  yet  this  is  only  a  modem  way  of 
speaking,  implying,  that  whatever  a  king  does,  is  by  the  advicf 
of  some  of  his  subjects,  who  are  his  peculiar  favourites,  and 
who  are  also  made  use  of  to  fulfil  his  will;  but,  neverthelesa, 
this  way  of  speaking  is  not  so  ancient  as  scripture-times,  much 
less  as  Moses's  time,  or  the  beginning  of  the  worid,  which  be 
Prefers  to,  when  God  is  represented  as  thus  speaking*  It  is  .tlie 
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eostom  of  kings,  in  scriptui^,  to  speak  in  the  singular  number; 
and  it  is  very  absurd  to  pretend  to  explain  any  mode  of  speaking 
used  in  scripture,  by  customs  of  speech,  n#t  known  till  many 
ages  after. 

I  am  sensible^  some  think  that  mode  of  speaking  used  by 
Ahasuerus  Estth*  i*  15.  What  shall  we  do  ufito  the  queen  Vashti, 
according  to  law  ?  is  a  proof  that  it  was  used  in  former  ages. 
But  the  words  may  be  rendered.  What  is  to  be  done^  according 
to  law,  &c*  or  what  is  expedient  for  me  to  do  ?  and  therefore 
it  doth  not  prove  that  kings  used,  in  ancient  times,  to  speak  of 
themselves  in  the  plural  number ;  and  consequently  it  cannot 
be  argued,  that  when  God  is  represented  as  speaking  so  in 
scripture,  it  is  in  compliance  with  any  such  custom*  Besides, 
whenever  he  is  represented  as  speaking  in  scripture,  in  all  other 
instances,  excepting  those  that  are  supposed  to  be  contained  in 
our  argument,  he  is  always  represented  as  speaking  in  the  sin- 
gular number ;  and  therefore  it  seems  still  more  probable,  that 
this  variation  from  his  usual  way  of  speaking,  is  not  without 
flome  reason,  and  that  hereby  we  are  led  into  this  doctrine,  that 
there  are  more  divine  Persons  than  one,  that  created  all  things* 

But  not  to  insist  on  this,  since  we  have  more  plain  proofs 
hereof  in  scripture,  it  evidently  appears  that  Christ  made  all 
things,  not  only  from  what  is  said  in  John  i.  3«  that  all  things  . 
were  made  by  him;  and  xvithout  him  v^as  not  any  thing  made 
that  rvas  made;  but,  from  CoL  i*  16.  By  him  were  all  things 
created,  that  are  in  heaven^  and  that  are  on  earthy  visible  €md       ■ 
invisible^  whether  they  are  thrones^  or  dominions^  or  principalis' 
iieSj  or  powers:  oil  things  ivere  created  by  famyana  for  him; 
in  which  he  is  not  only  said  to  be  the  Creator,  but  the  end  ojT 
all  things,  which  is  the  same  with  what  is  s^d  in  Prov.  xvi.  4^ 
that  the  Lord  hath  made  all  things  for  himself. 

This  farther  appears  from  Psal.  cii.  25.  Of  old  hast  thou  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  earthy  and  the  heavens  are  the  work  of  thy 
hands  ;  which  is  expressly  applied  to  Christ  by  the  apostle,  in 
Heb.  i,  10. 

By  these,  and  such-like  scriptures,  it  evidently  appears  that 
Christ  made  all  things.  The  Socinians,  indeed,  who  are  sensi^ 
bie  that  creation  was  an  evident  proof  of  divine  power,  and 
therefore  that  the  Creator  of  all  things  must  be  God,  labour 
very  hard  to  prove  that  all  those  scriptures  that  ascribe  this 
work  to  our  &iviour,  are  to  be  taken  in  a  metaphorical  sense, 
and  so  signify  nothing  else  but  his  being  the  author  of  the  gos- 
pel-state, which  is  a  kind  of  new  creation  peculiar  to  him ;  and 
that  he  did  this  as  a  prophet,  revealing  those  doctrines  which 
relate  thereunto ;  and  accordingly  they  take  the  sense  of  that 
scripture,  in  John  i.  2, 3.  which  speaks  of  his  being  in  the  begin*^- 
"^ngy  und  thut  ail  things  i¥ire  maifh  by  hinij^  as  intending  nothing  : 
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else,  but  that  he  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  gospel,  and  that 
whatever  was  made,  or  ordained,  to  be  a  standard  and  rule  of 
faith,  was  by  hiin ;  and  that,  in  the  discharge  of  this  work,  he 
was  to  restore  decayed  religion,  and  to  correct  several  mistaken 
jiotions,  which  the  Jews  had  entertained  concerning  the  moral 
law,  to  add  some  new  precepts  to  it,  and  give  directions  con- 
cerning that  motle  of  worship  which  should  be  observed  in  the 
church  foi'  the  future.  This  is  all  they  suppose  to  be  intended 
by  that  work,  which  is  ascribed  to 'Christ  as  a  Creator;  where- 
as, in  this  scripture,  it  is  plainly  said,  that  there  was  nothing  in 
the  whole  frame  of  nature,  nothing  that  was  an  effect  of  power, 
made  without  him.  And  there  is  another  scripture,  which  can- 
not, with  any  colour  of  reason,  be  understood  in  that  sense,  viz* 
in  Col.  i.  16.  By  him  were  all  things  created  that  are  in  heaioenj 
and  tliat  are  in  earthy  visible  and  ifivisible ;  where  the  aposde 
speaks  of  the  creation  of  angels  and  men,  aa  well  as  all  other 
things :  now,  certainly,  Christ  did  not  come  into  the  world  to 
rectify  any  mistakes  or  restore  decayed  religion  among  the  aa~ 
gels,  therefore  the  apostle  here  plainly  proves  that  our  Saviour 
cheated  all  things. 

But  since  this  opinion  of  the  Socinians  is  now  almost  uni- 
versally exploded  by  ihe  Anti-trinitarians,  we  have  no  occasion 
to  add  any  thing  farther  in  opposition  to  it;  but  shall  proceed 
to  consider  what  the  Arians  say  concerning  Christ's  creating 
all  things.  These  allow  that  the  work  of  creation  is  ascribed  to 
him ;  but  they  deny  that  this  argues  him  to  be  God  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  Father  is.  The  account  which  they  give  thereof 
is,  that  God,  to  wit,  the  Father,  created  all  things  by  the  Soa, 
as  an  instrument,  created  by  him,  immediately  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  so  that  tlie  Son  was  an  inferior,  or  second  cause  oi  the 
production  of  all  things;  and  therefore  that  it  cannot,  from 
thence,  be  concluded  that  he  is  God  equal  with  the  Father. 

What  I  would  humbly  offer.  In  opposition  hereunto  is, 

1.  That,  in  this  account  of  creation,  there  is  not  a  just  dif- 
ference put  bet^veen  the  natural  and  supernatural  production  of 
things,  of  which  the  latter  can  only  be  called  creation  ;  there- 
fore, if  these  two  be  confounded,  the  distinguishing  character 
of  a  Creator  is  set  aside,  and  consequendy  the  glory  arising 
from  hence  cannot  be  appropriated  to  God;  nor  is  thitt  infinite 
perfection,  that  is  displayed  therein,  duly  considered,  but  ac- 
cording to  this  scheme  or  method  of  reasoning  a  creature  may 
be  a  Creator,  and  a  Creator  a  creature ;  nor  can  the  etermt 
power  and  Godhead  oi  the  divine  Being  be  demonstrated  by  the 
thing's  that  are  made  or  created,  as  the  apostle  says  they  are  ia 
Rom.  i.  20. 

2.  From  that  first  mistake  arises  another,  namely,  that  be- 
/ause,  in  natural  productions,  that  which  was  creatol  by  God, 
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oaay  be  rendered  subserrient  to  the  production  of  other  things ; 
in  which  respect  it  may  be  termed  an  instrument  made  use  of 
by  a  superior  cause,  and  may  have  an  energy  or  method  of  act- . 
*^g>  peculiar  to  itself^  whereby  it  produces  effects  according  to 
the  course  and  laws  of  nature,  fixed  by  God,  the  first  cause  of 
all  things^  therefore  they  suppose,  though  without  suiEcient 
ground  that  God  might  create  all  things  by  an  instrument,  or 
second  cause  thereof,  as  they  conclude  he  aid  by  the  Sdn. 

3»  Notwithstanding  we  must  assert,  that  creation  being  a  su- 
pernatural production  of  things,  what  has  been  said  concerning 
natural  production,  is  not  applicable  to  it;  therefore, 

4.  Though  things  may  be  produced  in  a  natural  way,  by  se- 
cond causes,  whose  powers  are  limited,  and  subjected  as  afore- 
said, to  the  laws  of  nature ;  yet  supernatural  effects  cannot  be 
produced  by  any  thing  short  of  infinite  power ;  therefore,  since 
creation  is  a  supernatural  work,  it  must  be  concluded  to  be  a 
work  of  infinite  power. 

5«  It  follows,  from  hence,  that  it  is  not  agreeable  to  the  idea 
of  creation,  or  the  producing  all  things  out  of  nothing,  for  God 
to  make  use  of  an  instrument.  That  this  may  appear,  let  it  be 
considered,  that  whatever  instrument  is  made  use  of,'  it  must 
be  either  finite  or  infinite.  An  infinite  instrument  cannot  be 
made  use  of,  for  then  there  would  be  two  infinites,  one  supe- 
rior, the  other  inferior.  Nor  can  a  finite  one  be  made  use  of, 
for  that,  according  to  our  last  proposition,  cannot  produce  any 
supernatural  effect,  as  creation  is  supposed  to  be,  which  requires 
infinite  power,  and  that  cannot  be  exerted  by  a  finite  medium, 
therefore  no  such  instruxnent  can  be  used.  Moreover,  if  it  re- 
quires infinite  power  to  create  all  things,  this  power,  in  its  me- 
thod of  acting,  would  be  limited,  by  the  instrument  it  makes 
use  of;  for  whatever  power  a  superior  cause  has  in  himself,  the 
effect  produced,  by  an  instrument  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
weakness  thereof*  This  some  illustrate  by  the  similitude  of  a 
giaot's  making  use  of  a  straw,  or  a  reed,  in  striking  a  blow  in 
which  the  weakness  of  the  instrument  renders  the  power  of  the 
person  that  uses  it  insignificant^  Thus  if  God  the  Father  should 
make  use  of  the  Son^  in  the  creation  of  all  things,  the  power  that 
is  exerted  by  him  therein,  can  be  no  other  than  finite ;  but  that 
b  not  sufficient  for  the  production  of  things  supernatural,  which 
require  infinite  power^   To  this  we  may  add, 

6.  That  the  creation  of  all  things  is  ascribed  to  the  sovereign^ 
ty  of  the  divine  will ;  accordingly  the  Psalmist  describing  it, 
in  Psal.  xx;tiii,  9»  says.  He  spake  and  it  was  done;  he  com- 
manded^ and  it  stood  fast ;  so  when  God,  in.  Gen.  i.  3.  said.  Let 
there  be  light^  and  there  was  light ;  and  when  we  read  of  the 
pther  parts  of  the  creation,  as  produced  by  his  almighty  word, 
it  implies  that  they  were  produced  by  an  act  of  his  will.  Now ' 

Vol.  I.  Z  2  f 
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it  seems 'impossible,  from  the  nature  of  Ae  thing,  that  an  in- 
strument should  be  made  use  of  in  an  act  of  willing  any  more 
than  in  an  act  of  understanding. 

7*  No  cause  can  reasonably  be  assigned  why  God  should 
make  nse  of  an  instrument  in  the  production  of  all  things ;  for 
certainly  he  that,  by  his  immediate  power,  produced  the  instru- 
ment, might  without  any  difficulty,  or  absurdity,  attendkig  the 
supposition,  have  created  all  things  immediately  without  one. 
And  we  must  farther  suppose,  that  if  there  were  nothing  in 
the  nature  of  things,  which  required  him  to  make  use  of  an  in- 
strument, he  would  not,  by  making  use  of  one,  to  wit,  the  Son, 
administer  occasion  to  him,  to  assume  so  great  a  branch  .1  his 
own  glory,  namely,  that  of  being  the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the 
earth ;  or  for  his  being,  as  the  result  thereof,  worshipped  as  a 
divine  Person  supposing  him  to  have  a  right  to  divine  worship, 
for  no  other  reason* 

Object.  1.  Though  no  one  supposes  that  God  stood  in  need 
of  an  instrument,  or  could  not  have  created  all  things  without 
it,  yet  we  must  conclude  that  he  did  not,  because  the  scripture 
^eaks  of  the  Father^s  creating  all  things  by  the  Son ;  and  when 
One  person  is  said  to  do  any  thing  by  another,  it  implies  that  he 
makes  use  of  him  as  an  instrument  therein. 

Answ.  This  seems  to  be  the  only  foundation  on  which  thb 
doctrine  is  builu  But  there  is  no  necessity  of  understanding 
the  words  in  this  sense,  especially  if  we  consider  that  all  ef- 
fects are  produced  by  the  power  of  God ;  and  this  power,  sup** 
posing  the  Son  to  be  a  divine  Person,  (which  we  have  endea- 
voured, by  other  arguments,  to  prove)  must  belong  to  him;  and 
tile  Father,  and  the  Son  being  united,  in  the  same  Godhead, 
one  cannot  act  without  the  other ;  therefore  whatever  is  said  to 
be  done  by  the  Father,  may,  in  this  sense,  be  said  to  be  done 
by  the  Son ;  for  though  the  Persons  are  distinct,  the  power 
exerted  is  the  same. 

Thus  a  learned  writer  *  accounts  for  this  matter,  when  he  sajSy 
that  ^^  The  Son  is  of  the  same  nature  and  substance  with  die 
**  Father,  so  nearly  allied,  so  closely  united,  that  nothing  couU 
**  be  the  work  of  one,  without  being,  at  the  same  time,  the  woit 
^  of  both :  Hence  it  was,  that  the.  Son  was  Joint-creator  widi 
**  the  Father,  that  all  things  were  made  by  him,  and  nodiing 
*'  without  him ;  it  was  not  possible  for  them  either  to  act,  <wrto 
^'  exist  separately ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  the  work  of  creation 
**  is,  in  scripture,  attributed  to  both.'*  This  is  a  very  safe  as 
well  as  a  just  way  of  reasouing,  consistent  with,  and  founded 
on  the  doctrine  pf  the  Father  and  the  Son's  being  united  hi  the 
same  Godhead,  though  distinct  Persons;  and. therefore  it  is 
agreeable  to  the  sense  of  those  scriptures,  which  attribute  this 
*  J>r.  ffafertand,  Serm.  ULitkdffintt  of  Christy  pof^  10$. 
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work  to  the  Son,  in  the  same  sense,  as  when  it  is  attributed  to 
the  Father.  . 

But  I  am  sensible  that  the^  Arians  will  reply  to  it ;  that  this 
does  not  sufficiently  account  for  that  subordination  in  acting, 
that  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  sense  of  tl\ose  scriptures,  in 
which  the  Father  is  said  to  have  created  all  things  by  the  Son; 
therefore  I  shall  take  leave  to  speak  more  particularly  to  those 
texts  that  treat  of  this  matter,  where  the  s^me  mode  of  speak* 
ing  is  used.  And  though  there  are  several  scriptures  that  re- 
present the  Son  as  a  Creator,  or  consider  aU  things,  as  being 
made  by  him,  as  well  as  the  Father,  or  as  a  Joint-creator  with 
him ;  yet  there  are  but  two  places  in  the  New  Testament,  in 
which  the  Father  is  said  to  have  created  all  things  by  the  Son^ 
namely,  £ph.  iii.  9*  in  which  it  is  said,  that  God^  that  is^  the 
Father,  created  all  things  by  Jesus  Christ ;  and  the  other  is  in 
Heb.  i.  2.  where  it  is  said,  by  whom  also  he  made  the  worlds* 

We  have  .already  considered  the  absurdity  of  the  Socinian 
way  of  expounding  those  other  scriptures,  that  speak  of  Christ 
as  a  Creator,  in  which  he'  is  not  said  to  act  in  subserviency  to^ 
but  co-ordinately  with  the  Father.  But  inasmuch  as  God  the 
Father  is,  in  these  scriptures,  said  to  create  all  things  by  Jesutf 
Christ,  I  sliall  humbly  offer  it,  as  my  opinion,  that  though  the 
other  scriptures,  in  which  Christ  is  set  forth  as  a  Creator,  have 
no  reference  to  him  as  Mediator,  nor  to  the  new  creation,  yet 
this  seems  to  be  the  more  probable  sense  of  both  these  scrip- 
tures, (a) 

As  for  the  former  of  them,  though  some  suppose  that  it  is  need- 
less to  give  the  sense  of  it,  since  the  words,  by  Jesus  Christy  (&) 
are  wanting  in  some  ancient  copies  of  scripture,  as  well  as  in 
the  vulgar  Latin  and  Syriac  versions ;  yet,  since  there  are  ma- 
ny copies  that  have  it,  we  will  suppose  it  to  be  genuine  /  and 
that  we  may  account  for  the  sense  of  it,  we  may  observe  that 
the  apostle  makes  use  of  the  word  create  three  times  in  this 
epistle ;  we  find  it,  in  chap.  ii.  10.  and  iv.  24*  in  both  which 
places  it  is  taken  for  the  new  creation,  which  is  brought  about 
by  Christ,  as  Mediator ;  and,  I  humbly  conceive,  that  it  may 
be  taken  so,  in  this  verse,  which  we  are  now  considering ;  and 
tiierefore  this  is  a  part  of  that  mystery,  of  which  the  apostle 

{a)  **  That  Christ  was  not  a  mere  inatrwnevi  which  Ged  used  in  the  work  of  crea- 
tion, as  the  jhiauM  pretend,  ia  plain  from  tins,  that  the  Scriptures  not  only  teach, 
that  Christ  was  the  very  supreme  God  himself  that  created  all  things ;  Psal.  cii. 
35.  Heb.  i.  10.  but  also  that  no  imtntmtnt  vat  used  in  that  work.  It  was  wrought  ** 
immediately  by  G^dhimsrlf.  As  it  is  written,  "  God  himself  formed  the  earth  and 
made  it."  Isa.  klv.  18.  (This,  all  ^rant,  was  the  supreme  God :  And  this  God 
was  Jesus  Christ,)  "  He  alone  spread  out  the  heavens."  Job  jx.  8.  Not  by  an  in- 
^tnmieht,  but  by  fdmaelf  alone,  Isa.  xliv.  24.  with  hk  9vm  handt,  Isa.  xlv.  12." 

(A)  Ii%  limo  jrttfJw  are  omitted  hy  Gricsbaciw 
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speaks  in  the  foregoing  words,  that  was  kid  in  God;  and  thb 
senge  seems  not  to  be  excluded,  by  tKose  who  suppose,  that  in 
other  respects,  it  has  some  reference  to  the  first  creation  of  all 
things.* 

As  for  the  other  scripture,  by  whom  also  lie  made  the  worlds^ 
ii  K  sdu  Tw  euMMi;  M-oArair,  that  is,  by  whom  he  made,  instituted,  or 
ordained,  the  various'  dispensations,  which  the  church  was  un« 
der,  either  before  or  since  his  incarnation ;  this  was  certainly 
done  by  him  as  Mediator ;  and  herein  he  acted  m  subserviency 
to  the  Father,  as  well  as  in  all  other  works  performed  by  him, 
as  having  this  character.  I  would  not  be  too  peremptoiy  in 
'  determining  this  to  be  the  sense  of  the  text^  inasmuch  as  the 
apostle  spedcs  of  his  upholding'  all  things^  in  the  following  verse, 
which  is  well  put  after  this  account  of  his  having  created  them : 
I  am  also  sensible  that  the  word  which  we  translate  worlds^  is 
used  in  Heb.  xi.  3.  to  signify  tlie  world  that  was  at  first  crea- 
ted, in  the  most  proper  sense  of  th^  word  creation,  when  the 
apostle  says,  that  through  faith  we  understand  that  the  worlds^ 
nut  tumdttf  -were  framed  by  the  rvord  of  God^  &c.  But  yet  when  I 
find  that  in  many  other  places  of  the  New  Testament,  where 
the  word  is  used,  it  is  taken  in  the  sense  but  how  given,]  I  can- 
not but  conclude  it  the  more  probable  sense  of  the  text ;  but 
that  which  most  of  all  determines  me  to  acquiesce  in  it,  is,  be- 
cause the  subserviency  of  the  Son  to  the  Father  in  this  work  is 
most  agreeable  to  it« 

If  it  be  objected,  that  this  sense  of  the  text  coincides  with 
that  which  is  given  of  it  by  Socinus,  and  his  followers,  which 
we  before-mentioned  and  opposed ;  ' 

To  this  I  answer,  that  the  sense  I  have  given  df  it,  is  very 
foreign  to  theirs,  who  endeavour  thereby  to  evade  the  force  of 
the  argument  brought  from  it,  to  prove  our  Saviour's  Deity; 
whereas  we  only  exchange  one  argument,  for  the  proof  there- 
of, for  another ;  for  it  seems  to  me  to  be  as  great  an  evidence, 
that  he  is  a  divine  Person,  when  considered  as  the  Author  and 
Founder  of  the  church,  in  all  the  ages  thereof,  or  the  rock  on 
which  it  is  built,  as  when  he  is  called.  Creator  of  the  world :  if 
he  be  the  supreme  Head,  Lord,  and  Lawgiver  to  his  church, 
in  all  the  ages  thereof;  if  the  faith  and  hope  of  all  that  shall  be 
saved,  is  founded  upon  him,  as  the  great  Mediator,  Redeemer, 
and  Sovereign  thereof,  then  certainly  he  is  God,  equal  with 
the  Father. 

•  Tid.  Bez.  in  loc.  Unut  Detut  onmes  popxdoa  cvndiditf  sic  etiam  nunc  9mnet  adse 
vocat  /  condiilit  autem  fier  ChrUtum,  sic  /xrr  Christum  instcnuat. 

t  See  Msiti.  xii.  32.  1  Cnr.  x.  11.  Kph.  i.  21.  cr»;</  chnp.  ii.  T.  Heb.  vi.5.  tmd 
cliup.  \x.  'J6.  the  apostle  speaking  of  the  ftMjndation  of  the  world,  meaning  the  first 
creation,  uses  tht  loord  K  (.arfxa  ;  but  tohen,  in  thefoUvaring  .words,  he  s/teul's  ef  Christ** 
s^ppearing  ia  the  eud  of  tlic  worlds  to  put  avay  sin,  &c.  fic  wes  the  toordi  rm* 
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Object.  2.  To  what  has  been  before  suggested,  upon  which 
the  chief  stress  of  our  reasoning  depends,  viz.  that  a  finite  crea- 
ture cannot  be  an  instrument  in  supernatural  productions,  it  is 
objected,  that  miracles  are  supernatural  productions ;  but  these 
have  been  wrought  by  men,  as  instruments  in  the  hand  of  God; 
therefore  the  creation  of  all  things  may  as  well  be  supposed  to 
have  been  performed  by  the  Son,  as  an  instrument  made  use  of 
to  this  end  by  the  Father. 

Ansxv.  That  miracles  are  supernatural  productions,  no  one 
denies ;  and  it  follows  from  hence,  that  they  are  either  a  spe- 
cies of  creation,  or  equivalent  to  it ;  therefore  if  it  be  allowed 
that  a  creature  can  have  power  communicated  to  him  to  work 
them,  and  therein  may  be  said  to  be  an  instrument  made  use 
of  by  God,  then  we  cannot  reasonably  deny  that  God  the  Father 
might  use  the  Son  as  an  instrument  in  creating  all  things.  But 
we  must  take  leave  to  deny  diat  any,  who  are  said  to  have 
wrought  miracles,  have  had  infinite  pow^r  communicated  to 
them  for  that  puipose ;  therefore  they  are  not  properly  instru- 
ments in  the  hand  of  God,  to  produce  supernatural  effects ;  but 
all  that  they  have  done  therein,  was  only  by  addressing  them- 
selves to  God,  that  he  would  put  forth  his  immediate  power 
in  working  the  miracle ;  and  in  ^ving  the  people,  for  whose 
sake  it  was  to  be  wrought,  occasion  to  expect  it ;  and  after- 
wards improving  it  for  their  farther  conviction.  It  is  true,  mi- 
racles are  oftentimes  said  to  have  been  wrought  by  men ;  but, 
I  humbly  conceive,  nothing  more  than  this  is  intended  thereby; 
which,  diat  it  may  appear,  we  may  observe,  that  sometimes 
they  who  have  wrought  them,  have  not  made  use  of  any  action 
herein,  but  only  given  the  people  ground  to  expect  the  divine 
interposure :  thus,  immediately  before  the  earth  swaUowed  up 
Korah  and  his  company,  Moses  gave  the  people  to  expect  this 
miraculous  event.  Numb.  xvi.  28 — 30.  And  Moses  said^  Here- 
by  shall  ye  know  that  the  Lord  hath  sent  me.  If  these  men  die 
the  common  death  of  all  men,  then  the  Lord  has  not  sent  me.  But 
if  the  LordmaJte  a  new  things  and  the  earth  open  her  mouthy 
and  swallow  them  up^  then  shall  ye  know  that  these  men  have 
provoked  the  Lord;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  spoken  the  words, 
the  ground  clave  asunder,  and  swallowed  them  up.  This  might 
be  reckoned  among  the  miracles  wrought  by  Moses ;  though 
all  that  he  did  was  only  what  tended  to  raise  the  people's  ex- 
pectation, that  such  an  extraordinary  event  should  immediate- 
ly happen.  Again,  at  other  times,  when  a  miracle  has  been 
wrought,  we  read  of  nothing  done  but  only  a  word  spok6n  to 
signi^  that  God  would  work  it :  thus,  when  the  captain,  with 
his  fifty  men,  was  sent  by  the  king  of  Israel,  to  the  prophet 
Elijah,  to  command  him  to  come  to  him,  the  prophet  uses  this 
mode  of  speaking,  2  Kings  i.  12.  If  I  be  a  man  of  God,  let  fire 
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cofne  daxmfrom  heaven^  and  consume  thee  and  thyjifty;  wUA 
immediately  happened  accordingly. 

At  other  times,  when  miracles  have  been  wrought,  the  Per- 
son^  who,  in  the  sense  but  now  mentioned,  is  said  to  work  them, 
has  made  use  of  some  external  and  visible  sign,  which  was 
either  an  ordinance  for  his  own  faith,  if  no  one  was  present  but 
himself;  as  when  the  prophet  £lisha  smote  the  waters  of  Jpr- 
I  dan  with  Elijah's  niantle,  and  said,  2  Kings  ii.  14.  Where  is  the 

j  Lord  God  of  Elijah  ?  or  else  the  sign,  being  given  by  divine 

direction,  was  an  ordinance  for  the  faith  of  the  people  present, 
t  whose  conviction  was  intended  thereby  ;  not  that  they  should 

I  suppose  that  the  action  used  had  any  tendency  to  produce  the 

I  miracle :  but  it  was  only  designed  to  raise  their  expectation, 

that  God  would  work  it  by  his  immediate  power ;  as  when  Mo- 
ses was  commanded^  in  £xod*  xiv.  16.  to  lift  up  his  rod^  and 
stretch  out  his  hand  over  the  seOj  and  divide  it,  thai  Israel  nughi 
pass  through  ;  or,  in  chap.  xvii.  6.  to  smite  the  rocky  whereupon 
God  caused  water  to  come  out  of  it ;  and  in  several  other  ac* 
'  tions,  which  he  used,  by  divine  direction,  when  other  miracles 

were  wrought ;  in  which  respect,  tliough  he  was  said,  in  a  less 
proper  way  of  speaking,  to  have  wrought  them,  yet  he  wm  no 
more  than  a  moral  instrument  herein^  and  therefore  the  divine 
power  was  not  communicated  to,  or  exerted  by  him ;  and  if 
creatures  have  been  instruments  in  working  miracles  in  no  other 
sense  than  this,  it  cannot  be  inferred  from  hence  that  Christ 
might  be  made  use  of  by  the  Father,  as  an  instrument  in  cre- 
ating the  world :  a  moral  instrument  he  could  not  be ;  for  there 
was  no  doctrine  contested,  no  trtith  to  be  confirmed  thereby, 
;no  subjects  present  to  expect  a  divine  interposure ;  and,  indeed, 
none  ever  supposed  that  the  Son  of  God  was  an  instrument  in 
this  sense ;  therefore  if  no  one  ever  was  an  instrument  in  any 
other,  nor  could  be  from  the  nature  .  of  the  thing,  as  has  been 
already  proved,  then  die  force  of  the  argument^  which  we  have 
laid  down  to  prove  it,  is  not  in  the  least  weakened  by  this  ob- 
jection. 

Thus  we  have  endeavoured  to  prove  the  divinity  of  Christ 
from  the  work  of  creation. 

2.  We  shall  proceed  to  consider  how  our  Saviour's  Deity 
appears,  from  those  works  of  providence,  which  are  daily  per- 
formed by  him.  Providence  is  as  much  a  divine  work,  and 
contains  as  glorious  a  display  of  the  divine  perfections,  as  crea- 
tion ;  and  this  is  twofold,  viz*  preserving  and  governing.  With 
respect  to  the  former  of  these,  some  divines  have  asserted, 
that  it  is,  as  it  were,  a  continued  creation,  not  formally  so ;  but 
as  the  one  produces  a  creature,  the  other  prevents  its  sinking 
into  nothing ;  and  because  it  is,  in  all  respects,  dependent  on 
the  power  of  God,^  and  as  much  so^  for  the  continuance  of  it$ 
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being,  as  it  was  for  its  being  brought  into  being ;  therefore  con- 
serving providence  is  an  evidence  of  the  divine  power  of  him 
who  sustains  all  things. 

Now  that  this  glory  belongs  to  our  Saviour,  is  plain  from 
scripture,  which  speaks  of  him,  in  Heb.  i.  3%  as  ttpholdinff  all 
thing's  by  the  word  of  his  power;  and  in  Coloss.  u  17*  it  is 
said,  ^  him  all  thing's  consist;  both  these  scriptures  respect 
this  branch  of  divine  providence,  namely,  his  preserving  all 
things  in  being ;  and  this  is  certainly  more  than  can  be  said  of 
any  creature.  And  it  is  not  pretended  that  herein  he  acts  as 
■the  Father's  instrument,  even  by  those  who  suppose  that  he 
was  so,  in  the  creation  of  all  things,  inasmuch  as  scripture  does 
not  speak  of  God's  upholding  all  things  by  him,  but  of  Christ's 
*  upholding  them  by  his  own,  that  is,  the  divine  power ;  so  that 
we  have  as  plain  a  proof  of  his  Deity,  from  his  upholding  pro- 
vidence, as  there  is  of  the  being  of  a  God,  which  is  evidendy 
inferred  from  it. 

As  to  the  other  branch  of  providence,  respecting  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world  in  general,  or  of  the  church  in  particular, 
this  18  also  ascribed  to  Christ,  and  thereby  his  Godhead  is  farr 
ther  proved.  Whatever  degree  of  limited  dominion  may  be 
said  to  belong  to  creatures ;  yet  universal  dominion  belongs  only 
to  God ;  and  this  is  assigned,  as  one  ground  and  reason  of  hk 
right  to  divine  honour;  therefore  it  is  said,  in  Job  xxv.  2« 
Dominion  and  power  are  with  htm^  that  is,  there  is  a  holy  re- 
verence due  to  him,  as  the  supreme  Lord  and  Governor  of  the 
worid ;  and,  in  Pssd.  Ixvii.  4.  when  it  is  said  concerning  the 
great  God,  that  he  shall  judge  the  pedple  righteously^  and  go- 
vern  the  naiions  upon  earthy  this  is  considered  as  the  founda- 
tion of  universal  joy,  O  let  the  nations  beglad^  and  singforjmf; 
and  of  praise,  ver.  5.  Let  the  people  praise  thee^  O  God;  let  all 
the  people  praise  thee ;  and,  in  Psal.  xxii.  28.  when  it  is  said, 
the  kingdom  is  the  hord'^s  ;  and  he  is  the  Governor  among  the  na- 
tions; this  is  assigned,  as  the  reason  of  their  worshipping  him, 
ver.  27.  All  the  ends  of  the  earth  shcUl  remember  and  turn  unto 
the  Lord;  and  all  the  kindreds  of  the  nations  shall  worship  be- 
fore thee*  This  therefore  is,  undoubtedly,  a  branch  of  the  di- 
vine glory ;  so  that  if  we  can  prove  that  universal  dominion 
belongs  to  Christ,  or  that  he  is  the  Governor  of  the  world,  and 
of  the  church  therein,. this  will  plainly  evince  his  Deity. 
-  1.  Let  us  consider  him  as  the  Governor  of  the  world.  This 
seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  several  expressions  of  scripture,  in 
which  royal  dignity  is  ascribed  to  him ;  and  he  is  represented 
as  sitting  upon  a  throne,  and  his  throne  to  be  for  ever  and  ever^ 
Psal.  xlv.  6.  and  he  infinitely  greater  than  all  the  kings  of  the 
earth;  upon  which  account,  he  is  called,  in  Rev.  i.  S*  The 
Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth;  and  they  are  commanded  19 
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testify  their  subjection  to  him,  and  all  are  represented  as  Mes- 
sed that  pict  their  trust  in  him^  Psal,  ii.  12.  And  as  his  king- 
dom is  considered,  in  John  xviii.  36.  as  not  being  of  this  xvoridy 
and  the  honours  due  to  him,  such  as  ai?e  divine,  this  farther 
proves  his  Deity.* 

Moreover,  his  universal  dominion,  and  consequently  his  God- 
.  head,  is  evinced  by  that  glorious  character,  which  we  have  be- 
fore considered  *,  as  belonging  to  him,  namely,  the  LfOrd  of 
hosts,  as  the  prophet  Isaiah  says,  speaking  of  the  vision  which 
he  had  of  his  glory,  in  chap.  vi.  5.  Mine  eyes  have  seen  the 
Kingy  the  Lord  of  hosts^  as  denoting  his  sovereignty  over  all 
the  hosts  of  heaven,  and  all  creatures  in  this  lower  world,  as 
he  governs  them,  and  makes  one  diing  subservient  to  another, 
and  all  this  is  done  to  set  forth  his  own  glory. 

2.  This  will  farther  appear,  if  we  consider  him  as  the  Go- 
vernor of  his  church ;  in  this  he  has  access  to  the  souls  of  men, 
working  in  them  those  graces,  which  are  the  effects  of  almi^ty 
power,  which  he  does,  when  they  ar^  effectually  called ;  and 
the  work  of  sanctification,  which  is  consequent  hereupon,  is 
carried  on  till  it  is  perfected.  We  shall  have  occasion,  under 
some  following  answers  f ,  to  prove  that  these  are  divine  and 
supernatural  works ;  the  more  full  andparticular  proof  whereof, 
we  shall  reserve  to  its  proper  place,  and  only  observe,  at  pre** 
sent,  that  they  are  spoken  of  as  such  in  scripture,  and  ascribed 
to  the  exceeding  ^eatness  of  the  power  of  God,  no  less  than 
that  which  he  wrought  in  Christy  when  he  raised  him  from  the 
deady  Eph.  i.  18,  20.  and  elsewhere  they  are  called  a  new 
creatioHy  chap.  ii.  1.  a  quickening  or  resurrectiony  a  breaking 
the  rock  in  pieces y  taking  axvay  the  heart  of  stoney  giving  an  heart 
of  fleshy  or  a  new  heart;  Jer.  xxiii.  29.  £zek.  xxxvi.  2^  which 
expressions  would  never  have  been  used,  had  not  the  work  been 
divine  and  supernatural ;  therefore  it  follows  from  hence,  that 
since  Christ  is  the  Author  of  this  internal  work,  he  is  a  dlvipe 
Person.  Now  that  he  is  so,  is  obvious,  from  many  places  in 
the  New  Testament ;  as  when  he  is  styled,  in  HeB.  xii.  2.  The 
Author  and  Finisher  of  our  faith;  and  when  the  apostle,  in  1 
Tim.  i.  14*  speaks  of  faith  and  love  aboundmgy  ivhich  is  in 
Christ  Jesusy  he  speaks,  at  the  same  time^  of  the  grace  of  our 
Lord  aboundingy  as  the  spring  and  fountain  thereof;  and  when 
the  aposdes,  in  Luke  xvii.  5.  desire  him  to  increase  their  faith^ 
not  in  an  objective  way,  as  affording  some  greater  foundation 
for  it,  but  subjectively,  by  an  internal  work,  exciting  and  pro- 
moting the  principle  thereof,  which  was  before  implanted  in 
them  ;  and  so  causing  all  those  graces,  that  accompany  it,  to 
abound,  as  the  effects  of  his  divine  power. 

We  might  farther  consider  Christ's  spiritual  government^  as 

*  Seepag^eSO^  t  See  Quest.  ]xvil  and  ^xxw 
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extended  to  his  church,  collectivelv  considered,  which  is  ex* 
posed  to  many  dangers  and  difficulties,  and  meets  with  much  op- 
position from  its  enemies,  who  attempt  its  ruin,  but  in  vain,  be* 
cause  it  is  the  object  of  die  divine  care,  kept  by  the  power  of 
God,  through  faith,  unto  salvation  :  for  which  reason,  the  gates 
of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.  Now  this  is,  in  a  peculiar 
manner  the  work  of  Christ ;  he  is  the  rock  on  which  it  is  I;>uilt ; 
and  his  presence,  in  the  midst  of  his  people,  is  not  only  their 
glory,  but  their  safety ;  which  it  would  not  be,  if  he  were  no 
more  than  a  creature.  We  might  also  consider  the  subserviency 
bf  the  various  dispensations  of  providence  in  the  world  to  their 
good,  as  he  is  Head  over  ail  thing's  to  the  churchy  Ephi  i.  22. 
which  could  not  answer  that  valuable  end,  had  he  not  been  a 
divine  Person. 

We  might  farther  consider  how  the  divine  glory  of  Christ 
will  be  demonstrated,  in  his  second  coming  to  compleat  the 
work  of  salvation,  begun  in  this  world.  To  prepare  a  way  for 
this,  there  will  be  an  universal  resurrection  of  the  dead,  which  . 
will  be  no* less  an  effect  of  almighty  power,  than  the  creation 
of  all  things  was  at  first.  I  need  not  therefore  say  any  thing 
farther  to  prove  this  to  be  a  divine  work  ;  we  need  only  prove 
that  this  general  resurrection  shall  be  performed  by  Christ: 
this  might  be  proved  from  several  scriptures  ;  in  one  whereof 
he  expressly  asserts^  it  himself,  in  words  very  plain  and  particu- 
lar, viz.  John  vi.  38.  The  hour  is  coming-^  in  which  all  that 
are  in  their  graves  shall  hear  his  voice j  and  shall  come  forth^  &c. 

Moreover,  when,  at  the  same  time,  he  is  represented  as 
coming  in  the  clouds,  with  power  and  great  glory,  in  his  ovm 
glory ^  as  well  as  that  of  the  Father^  and  of  the  holy  angels^  in  » 

Luke  ix.  26.  the  most  natural  sense  of  that  text  seems  to  be 
this,  that  his  divine  glory,  which  is  called  his  own^  which  was 
comparatively  hid  from  his  people,  while  he  was  here  on  earth, 
shall  eminently  be  demonstrated  in  his  second  coming,  and  also 
that  Mediatorial  glory,  which  he  has  received  from  the  Father, 
as  what  he  had  a  right  to,  on  his  having  accomplished  the  work 
of  redemption,  which  he  came  into  the  world  about ;  and  then 
there  is  the  glory  of  his  retinue,  as  appearing  with  all  his  holy 
angels ;  which  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  expression  where- 
by the  majesty  of  God  is  set  forth  upon  another  occasion, 
namely,  as  appearing  on  mount  Sinai,  to  give  the  law,  when 
it  is  said,  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  2.  The  Lord  came  with  ten  thousands 
ofsaznts»  And  to  this  we  may  add,  that  the  work,  which  he 
shall,  immediately  after  this,  be  engaged  in,  to  wit,  that  of 
judging  the  world  in  righteousness,  plainly  proves  his  Deity, 
since  none  but  a  divine  Person  can  judge  the  secrets  of  all  men, 
and  bring  to  light  every  thing  that  has  been  done,  from  the  be- 
pnning  to  the  end  of  time ;  and  this  i^to  be  done,  in  that  day; 

Vol.  h  Z  4. 
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for  it  is  said,  in  Eccles.  xii.  14.  That  God  shall  bring  evet'y 
tvori  into  judgment^  tvith  evert/  secret  things  roheiher  it  be 
good^  or  whether  it  he  evil*  This  is  a  farther  improvement  of 
that  argument,  before  laid  down  to  prove  his  divinity  from  his 
omniscience ;  if  his  judgment  must  be,  as  the  apostle  says, 
in  Rom.  ii.  2.  according  to  truths  and  consequently  performed 
with  the  greatest  impartiality,  as  well  as  an  exquisite  knowledge 
Or  discerning  of  the  cause,  without  which  it  could  not  be  said, 
that  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  does  rights  (as  he  certainly  wiB) 
in  Gen.  xviii.  25.  and  if  rewards  shall  be  proportioned  to  every 
work  done,  so  that  ever}''  one  shall  receive  as  the  apostle  says/ 
in  2  Cor.  v.  10.  according  to  xuhat  he  has  done^  whether  M  he 
good  or  bad;  and  if  persons  are  to  be  rewarded,  or  punished, 
for  ail  the  secret  springs  of  action,  which  must  be  reckoned 
either  good  or  bad,  according  to  what  they  produce,  as  wen  as 
the  actions  themselves  ^  and  if  this  respects  not  particular 
persons  only,  but  all  men,  who  have  lived,  or  shall  live,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  world,  it  evidently  proves,  that 
he,  to  whom  this  glorious  work  is  ascribed,  must  be  a  divine 
Person. 

And  to  this  we  may  add,  that  the  manner  of  his  appeariug, 
with  the  terror,  as  well  as  the  majesty  of  a  judge,  being  such 
as  shall  strike  his  enemies  v/ith  the  utmost  horror  and  confusion, 
is  a  farther  proof  of  this  matter.  This  is  represented  in  a  lively 
manner,  in  Rev.  vi.  15—17.  in  which  it  is  said,  the  kings 
of  the  earthy  and  the  great  men^  those  who  once  rendered 
themselves  formidable  to  their  subjects  sViall  desire  to  hide 
themselves  in  the  dens  and  rocks  of  the  inountains^  and  shall 
say  to  the  rocks  and  to  the  mountains^  fall  on  nsy  and  hide  us 
from  the  face  of  him  that  sttteth  upon  the  throne^  and  from  the 
xvrath  of  the  Lamb  :  For  the  great  day  of  his  wrath  is  come ; 
and  who  shall  be  able  to  stand  ?     And, 

Lastly^  He  will  not  only  pronovmce  the  sentence  but  execute 
•it,  and  that  with  respect  to  his  saints  and  subjects ;  and  his 
enemies  :  as  to  the  former  of  these  he  will  not  only  command 
them  to  come,  and  possess  the  kingdom  prepared  for  them, 
but  the  blessedness  which  he  will  confer  upon  them,  pursuant 
thereunto,  is  called  the  beatific  vision,  in  1  John  iii.  2.  We 
shall  be  like  him^for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is  ;  and  the  happi- 
ness of  heaven  is  descnbed  in  such  a  way  as  plauily  proves  our 
Saviour  to  be  the  fountain  thereof,  and  ccwnsequently  a  divine 
Person  ;  for  it  is  represented  as  a  state,  in  which  they  will 
behold  his  glory ^  John  xvii*  24.  whereas  certainly  the  behol- 
ding the  glory  of  the  most  exalted  creature,  falls  infinitely 
phort  of  this  ingredient  in  the  heavenly  blessedness. 

And  on  the  other  hand,  the  immediate  impressions  of  the 
wrath  of  God  on  the  consciences  of  his  enemies,  or  the  power 
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ef  his  anger,  which  shall  render  them  eternally  miserable,  when 
banished  from  his  presence,  proves  him  to  be  a  divine  Person, 
inasmuch  as  the  highest  degree  of  misery  consists  in  a  separa- 
tion, or  departure  from  him,  which  it  could  not  do,  if  he  were  not 
the  fountain  of  blessedness  ;  nor  could  the  punishment  of  sin- 
ners be  proportioned  to  their  crimes^,  if  it  were  not  to  be  inflic- 
ted by  the  glory  of  his  power ;  the  apostle  joins  both  these 
together,  in  2  Thess.  i.  9.  though  some  understand  the  words, 
as  implying,  that  their  ptmishment  proceeds  from  his  immediate 
presence,  in  the  display  of  the  greatness  of  his  power,  as  a  sin- 
avenging  Judge  ;  in  either  of  which  senses,  it  argues  him  to 
be  a  divine  Person.  And  that  it  is  our  Saviour  who  is  spoken 
of,  is  evident,  from  the  foregoing  and  following  verses  ;  it  ia 
he  who  shall  appear  infiamtngjire^  taking  vengeance  on  them 
that  know  not  God,  and  obey  not  the  gospel ;  and  it  is  he  that 
shall  come  to  be  glorified  in  his  saints y  and  to  be  admired  in  all 
them  that  believe  j  so  that  we  have  a  very  plain  proof  of  his 
Deit}^  from  the  exercise  of  his  government,  either  in  this  or 
the  other  world. 

Having  endeavoured  to  pro\'e  the  divinity  of  Christ,  from 
his  works  of  creation  and  providence  and  under  the  for- 
former  of  these,  offered  some  things  in  answer  to  the  methods 
taken  by  the  Socinians,  and  especially  the  Arians,  in  accounting 
for  the  sense  of  those  scriptui^es  that  speak  of  the  Father's 
creating  all  things  by  the  Son ;  it  is  necessary  for  us  now  to 
consider  the  most  material  objections,  broiight  by  the  Anti- 
trinitarians  in  general,  against  what  has  been  said  in  defence 
of  this  doctrine,  taken  from  the  works  of  common  and  special 
providence,  as  ascribed  to  him,  and,  in  particular,  fix)m  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  kingdom  of  grace ;  it  is  therefore  objected. 

Object*  1.  That  his  kingdom,  and  power  of  acting,  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  affairs  relating  thereunto,  is  wholly  derived 
from  the  Father :  thus  he  says  in  Luke  xxii.  29.  /  appoint 
unto  you  a  kingdom^  as  my  Father  hath  appointed  unto  me; 
and,  in  Mat.  xi.  27.  All  things  are  delivered  unto  me  of  my 
Father ;  and  in  Psal.  ii.  6.  Tet  have  I  set  my  King  upon  my 
holy  hill  of  Zion.  And  whatever  he  does  in  managing  the 
afiairs  thereof,  is  by  the  Father's  commission  and  appointment : 
thus  in  John  v.  36.  he  speaks  of  the  works  which  he  was  to 
perform,  as  those  which  the  Father  had  given  him  to  finish. 
And  as  for  hi$  power  of  executing  judgment,  which  is  one  of 
the  greatest  glories  of  his  kingly  government,  this  is^  derived 
from  the  Father,  in  John  v.  22.  For  the  Father  judgeth  no  man, 
but  hath  committed  all  Judgment  unto  the  Son ;  and,  in  Acts 
xvii.  31.  it  is  said^  that  he  hath  appointed  a  day^  in  which  he 
Tvill  judge  the^u^ld  in  righteousness^  by  that  man  whom  he  hath 
ordainedy  meaning  our  Saviour ;  and  when  he  speaks,  in  Rev- 
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ii.  27.  of  his  ruling  his  enemies  with  a  rod  ofiron^  and  break' 
ing  them  to  shivers^  as  the  vessels  of  a  potter ^  he  adds,  that  this 
he  received  of  his  Father  ;  from  whence  they  argue,  that  since 
he  received  his  dominion,  or  right  to  govern  the  world  aChd  the 
church,  from  the  Father,  therefore  he  cannot  be  God  equal  with 
the  Father.  As  we  say,  in  opposition  to  their  scheme  of  doc- 
trine, that  a  derived  Deity,  such  as  they  suppose  his  to  be,  can- 
not be  the  same  with  that  which  the  Father  has ;  so  they  allege 
this,  by  way  of  reprisal,  against  the  argument  we  have  but  now 
insisted  on,  that  a  derived  dominion  cannot  be  made  use  of  as 
a  medium  to  prove  him  that  has  it  to  be  a  divine  Person,  in 
the  same  sense  in  which  we  maintain  him  to  be. 

2.  In  all  his  works,  and  particularly  in  the  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  his  kingdom,  he  acts  for  the  Father's  glory,  and 
not  his  own ;  whereas  a  divine  Person,  cannot  act,  for  any  other 
end  than  for  his  own  glory :  this  therefore  rather  disproves, 
than  evinces,  his  proper  Deity ;  as  when  he  says,  in  John  viii. 
49-  /  honour  my  Father ;  and,  in  chap.  v.  30*  he  says,  I  seek 
not  mine  own  will^  but  the  will  of  my  Father  which  hath  sent 
me.  He  also  speaks  of  the  Father  giving  him  a  commandment 
to  do  what  hie  did ;  as  in  John  xii.  49.  I  have  not  spoken  of  my 
self  but  the  Father  which  sent  me  ;  he  gave  me  a  commandment^ 
what  I  should  say^  and  xvhat  I  should  speak;  and,  in  chap.  xiv. 
31.  As  the  Father  gave  me  commandment^  so  do  I;  and,  in  chap. 
XV.  10.  he  speaks  of  his  hsivmg  kept  his  Father^s  commandment^ 
and  pursuant  hereunto,  abiding  in  his  love^  from  whence  they 
argue,  that  he  who  is  obliged  to  fulfil  a  commandment,  or 
who  acts  in  obedience  to  the  Father,  is  properly  a  subject,  or 
a  servant,  and  therefore  cannot  be  God  in  the  same  sense  as 
the  Father,  who  gave  this  commandment,  is. 

3.  They  add,  that  in  the  government  of  his  church,  and  the 
world,  in  subserviency  thereunto,  he  acts  in  the  Father's  name, 
as  deputy  and  vicegerent ;  as  in  John  x.  25.  The  worts  that 
I  do  in  my  Father* s  name^  they  bear  witness  ofmc;  and  accor- 
dingly his  works  are  called  the  Father's,  in  ver.  37.  If  I  do  not 
the  works  of  my  Father^  believe  me  not;  and  these  works  arc 
said  to  be  done  from  the  Father j  ver.  32.  Many  good  works 
have  I  shewed  you  from  my  Father:  and,  as  the  consequence 
of  all  this,  he  acknowledges,  as  he  ought  to  do,  in  John  xiv* 
28.  that  the  Father  is  greater  than  he.  How  then  can  he  be 
a  divine  Person,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  have  proved  him  to 
be,  when  there  is  a  God  above  him,  in  whose  name  he  acts  in 
all  he  does  i 

4.  They  farther  argue,  that  he  was  made  both  Lord  and 
Christy  and  that  by  the  Father,  as  it  is  expressly  said,  in  Acts 
ii*  36.  •    ' 

5*  They  farther  argue  that  the  donatives  of  his  kingdom,  dr 
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those  honours  which  are  bestowed  on  his  subjects,  are  not  his 
to  give^  but  the  Father's ;  as  it  is  said,  in  Matt.  xx«  23.  To  sit 
on  7mj  riffht  handy  and  on  my  left^  is  not  mine  to  give  ;  hit  it 
shall  be  given  to  them^for  xuhom  it  is  prepared  of  my  Father. 

6.  This  kingdom  which  he  received  from  the  Father,  and 
thus  administers  in  subserviency  to  him,  is,  in  the  end,  to  be 
resigned,  or  delivered  up  :  thus,  in  1  Con  xv.  24.  Then  cometh 
the  endy  when  he  shall  have  delivered  vp  the  kingdom  to  Gody 
even  the  Father  ;  and  in  ver.  28.  When  all  things  shall  be  sub- 
dued unto  him^  then^  shall  the  Son  also  himself  be  subject  unto 
him^  that  put  all  things  under  him^  that  God  may  be  all  in  all ; ' 
and  accordingly,  he  shall  lay  aside  those  divine  honours  which 
he  now  has,  or  cease  to  perform  those  works  which  give  him 
a  right  to  claim  them.  These  are  the  strongest  arguments,  of 
any,  that  are  brought  by  the  Anti-trinitarians  against  our  Sa- 
viour^s  proper  Deity ;  and,  indeed,  as  though  diey  had  little 
else  to  object^  there  is  scarce  an  argument  to  disprove  it,  but 
what  is  supported  in  this  method  of  reasoning,  which  they  think 
to  be  altogether  unanswerable,  (and  there  are  many  more  scrip- 
tures, which  might  have  been  brought  to  the  same  piu^ose) 
therefore  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  consider  what  may  be 
replied  to  it. 

The  sum  of  what  has  been  objected,  as  thus  branched  out 
into  several  particulars,  is,  that  since  Christ  is  represented  as 
below  the  Father,  or  inferior  to  faim,  he  cannot  be  equal  with 
him,  for  that  is  no  other  than  a  contradiction,  (a) 


(a)  ^  The  Father,  saith  he,  is  greater  than  I.  John  zly»  28.  As  Christ  is  the 
liead  of  the  church,  so  the  head  of  Christ  is  God.  1  Cor.  iii.  23.  zi.  3.  He  caUeth 
the  Father  his  God.  Matt  xxvii.  46.  John  xx.  17.— The  Father  raised  him  to  Is- 
rael ;  Acts  xiii.  23.  anointed  him  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  power;  Acts  z. 
38.  spared  him  not,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all ;  Rom.  vlii.  32.  and  raised 
him  m)m  the  dead.  Acts  ii.  24. — God  had  appointed  him  to  execute  his  savin|^ 
designs,  sent  him  into  tliis  world,  and  eave  him  commandments.  John  iil  16, 17. 
vi.38— 40.  The  work  given  him  he  finished,  and  in  it  he  was  faithful  to  the 
Father.  John  iv.  34.  xvii.  4.  Heb.  iii.  2.  x.  9.— Therefore,  God  hath  also  exalted 
him  above  measure ;  Phil.  ii.  9.  set  him  at  his  omti  right  hand  in  heaven ;  Eph. 
I  20.  and  gave  him  all  power.  Matt  xxviii.  18.  He  hath  made  him  Lord  aiul 
Christ :  Acts  ii.  36.  exalted  him  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  to  ^ive  to  Israel 
repentance  and  remission  of  sins.  Acts  v.  31.  He  hath  also  ordamed  him  to 
judge  the  world  in  righteousness ;  Acts  xviii.  31.  and  to  him,  Christ  shall  then 
be  subject,  and  deliver  up  the  kingdom.  1  Cor.  xv.  24 — 28. 

To  be  the  true  God,  and  to  be  under  God,  to  be  tlie  Infinite,  and  to  be  the  sub- 
ject, are,  accoidinr  to  all  reason, and  ^  scripture  itself,  inconsistent  properties. 
By  undeniable  authority,  howejrer,  tiiey  are  ascribed  to  the  same  subject ;  and 
therefore,  there  must  be  a  way  to  solve  the  difficulty.  How  often  do  we  meet 
with  particulars  in  the  system  of  truth,  which  seem  to  oppose  one  another;  but 
when  well  considered,  agree,  and  even  support  one  another.  The  human  consti- 
tution itself,  exhibits  a  clear  inst.'uice.  The  grand  inquiry  is,  upon  what  founda- 
tion e^^ery  different  truth  is  established,  and  how  to  reconcile  seeming  eontmdic- 
tions.  Now,  while  they  who  attack  the  Godhead  of  Jesus,  can  never  in  our  opi- 
)uon,  answer  Hm  multitude  of  proofs  in  its  £av»«r ;  there  is  on  the  contrary,  fur 
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Answ.  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  though  the  scripturft 
speaks  of  our  Saviour,  as  receiving  a  commission  from  the 
Father,  and  acting  in  subserviency  to  him ;  yet  let  it  be  consi- 
dered, that  this  does  not  respect  the  inferiorit}'  of  the  divine 
nature,  but  the  subserviency  of  what  is  done  by  him,  as  Me- 
diator, to  the  glory  of  the  Father,  as  this  character  and  office 
were  received  from  him*  And,  indeed,  whenever  the  Son  is  re- 
presented, as  engaged  in  the  great  work  of  redemption,  or  in 
any  thing  tending  thereunto,  or  in  any  work  consequent  there- 
upon, whereby  what  was  before  purchased  is  said  to  be  applied 
by  him,  this  has  a  peculiar  reference  to  him,  as  Mediator; 
therefore  let  us  considtr, 

1.  That  nothing  is  more  common,  in  scripture,  than  for  him 
to  be  represented  as  Mediator,  especially  in  all  those  things 
that  concern  the  spiritual  advantages,  or  salvation  of  his  church, 
which  is  the  principal  thing  to  be  considered  in  his  government; 
and  in  this  sense  we  are  to  understand  those  scriptures,  which 
have  been  brought  to  support  the  objection :  and  it  is  plain, 
that  our  Saviour  generally  speaks  of  himself  under  this  charac- 
ter, which  is  included  in  his  being  the  Messiah,  or  Christ, 
which  is  the  main  thing  that  he  designed  to  evince  by  his  doc- 
trine and  his  miracles  ;  th^jrefore,  if  we  duly  consider  the  im- 
port of  this  character,  it  will  not  only  give  light  to  the  under- 
standing such  like  scriptures,  but  sufficiently  answer  the  objec- 
tion against  his  Deity  taken  from  them. 


lhe«onfessors  of  Uiat  doctrine,  tlie  greatest  store  of  solutions,  us  often  as  somr. 
thing'  not  divine,  somcthinjj  benetttK  the  nature  and  authority  of  his  Fattier^  and 
something  finite  are  testified  concerning"  !).im.  "  He  who  was  in  tlie  form  of  God, 
and  counted  it  not  robbery  to  be  eqiiiil  with  God,  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a 
servant."  Phil,  ii,  6,  7.  "  The  Woixi  who  was  wiUi  God,  and  who  was  God,  be- 
came flesh ;  but  iji  that  flesh,  iaianifestcd  a  glory  as  of  the  only-begx>tten  of  the 
Father,  fidl  of  grace  and  truth."  John  i.  1,  14.-^Accordmg  to  the  infallible  tes- 
timony, he  is  tlierefore  true  God  and  true  man;  and  his  saving  mediatory  per- 
formances are  inseparably  founded  on  both  natures.  While  the  value  of  these,  the 
power  to  save  his  people  forever,  :inJ  U>  dii*ect  all  thhij^s  in  heaven  and  on  ciirth 
to  that  end,  as  also  the  fitness  to  be  tiie  object  of  Uicir  grateful  confidence,  and 
his  capacity  for  conducting  the  general  judgment,  are  founded  on,  and  fpxt  an 
invincible  proof  of  his  divine  perfection ;  it  is  at  the  same  time  his  finite  nature, 
wherein  he  finished  the  human  rainisti-ations  of  his  teaching  ofiice,  and  of  hU 
priestly  sacrifice — And  thus  it  is  inteliig-ible,  how  the  glory  :md  majesty  wilh 
which  he  governs  the  kingdom  of  (iod,  to  the  miehty  ingathering  and  defence 
of  his  people,  and  to  the  destruction  of  all  opposition,  occur  as  an  cjraltaUon{  in 
as  far  as  the  human  nature,  according  to  its  capacity  shared  therein,  obtained  the 
fruit  and  reward  of  its  labmu*,  and  the  Lamb  that  was  slain,  desei'ves  and  receives 
everlasting  honour,  because  of  the  works  of  saltation  in  both  natui-cs.  Thi?  ap- 
peal's, because  every  where,  his  obedience  and  deepest  humiliation  are  assigned 
as  the  reason  of  his  exaltation. — "  1  was  dead  and  behold  1  am  alive  ft)r  evermore. 
Amen !  and  have  the  keys  of  hell  and  of  death."  Rev.  i.  18.  "  To  this  eiKi  Christ 
died,  and  rose,  and  revived,  that  he  might  be  Lord  over  the  de:id  and  the  living  " 
Kora.  xiv.  9.  See  also  Phil.  ii.  7—10.  Ileb.  i.  3.  Jolm  v.  27.  Rev.  i.  5,  6.  v.  12—14." 
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Our  adversaries  will  not  deny  that  Christ  is  represented  as 
a  Mediator ;  but  they  widely  differ  from  us,  when  they  take 
occasion  to  explain  what  they  intend  thereby  :  sometimes  they 
seem  to  mean  nothing  else  by  it,  but  a  middle-Being  betwixt 
God  and  the  creature ;  and  therefore  the  work  performed  by 
him  as  such  is  not  what  requires  him  to  be,  in  the  most  proper 
sense,  a  divine  Person,  and  consequently  whatever  inferiority 
to  the  Father  is  contained  in  this  character,  thty  conclude  that 
this  respects  his'  Deity ;  whereas  we  distinguish  between  the 
subserviency  of  the  work,  perlbrmed  by  him,  as  Mediator,  to 
the  glory  of  God  the  Father,  together  with  the  subjection,  or 
real  inferiority  of  the  human  nature,  in  which  he  performed  it 
to  the  Father ;  and  the  inferiority  of  his  divine  nature :  the 
former  we  :ulow :  the  latter  we  denv. 

2.  When  we  speak  of  him  as  Mediator,  we  always  suppose 
him  to  be  God  and  Man,  in  one  Person ;  and  that  these  two  ' 
natures,  though  infinitely  distinct,  are  not  to  be  separated.  As 
God,  without  the  consideration  of  a  human  nature  united  to  his 
divine  Person,  he  would  be  too  high  to  sustain  the  character,  or 
to  perform  the  work  of  a  servant,  and,  as  such,  to  yield  obedi- 
ence, which  was  incumbent  on  him,  as  JVlediator  ;  and  on  the 
oiher  hand,  to  be  a  mere  man,  is  too  low,  and  would  be  altoge- 
ther inconsistent  with  that  infinite  value  and  dignity,  that  was 
to  be  put  on  the  work  which  he  was  to  perform^     Therefore 

it  was  necessar}'  that  he  should  have  two  distinct  natures,  a  di-  '  . 
vine  and  a  human,  or  that  he  should  be  God  incarnate.  This 
will  be  more  particularly  considered  under  some  foll6wing  an- 
swers * ;  and  therefore  we  shall  reserve  the  proof  hereof  for  its  » 
proper  place,  and  there  consider  the  distinct  properties  of  each 
nature ;  and  all  that  We  shall  observe  at  present  is,  that  the 
evangelist  John,  in  whose  gospel  our  Saviom*  is  often  described, 
as  inferior  to  the  Father,  as  well  as  equal  with  him,  which  is 
agreeable  to  his  Mediatorial  character,  lays  down  this,  as  a  kind 
of  preface,  designing  hereby  to  lead  us  into  the  knowledge  of 
such  like  expressions,  when  he  says,  in  John  i.  14.  The  Word 
was  made  Jiesh  and  dwelt  among  us  ;  which  is  all  the  proof  we 
shall  give  of  it  at  present. 

3.  It  follows  from  hence,  that  several  things  may  be  truly 
spoken  concerning,  or  applied  to  him,  which  are  infinitely  op- 
posite to  one  another,  namely  that  he  has  almighty  power  in 
one  respect,  as  to  what  concerns  his  Deity ;  and  yet  that  he  i$ 
weak,  finite,  and  dependent  in  another,  as  to  what  respects  his 
humanity.  In  one  nature,  he  is  God  equal  with  the  Father, 
and  so  receives  nothing  from  him,  is  not  dependent  on  him, 
por  under  any  obligation  to  yield  obedience.     In  this  nature, 

•  See  Quest,  vii. 
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he  is  the  object  of  worship,  as  all  worship  terminates  on  that 
Deity,  which  is  common  to  all  the  Persons  in  the  Godhead : 
but,  in  the  other  nature,  he  worships,  receives  all  from,  and  re- 
fers all  to  the  glory  of  the  Father ;  therefore, 

4.  Those  scriptures  which  speak  of  him  as  receiving  a  king- 
dom, doing  all  things  from,  or  in  obedience  to  the  Father,  or 
in  his  name,  and  for  his  glory,  and  as  inferior  to,  and  depend* 
ent  on  him,  are  not  only  applied  to  him,  as  Mediator,  but  they 
have  a  particular  respect  to  his  human  nature ;  so  that  all  that 
can  be  inferred  from  such  modes  of  speaking,  as  those  above* 
mentioned,  as  so  many  objections  against  tiie  doctrine  which 
we  are  defending,  is,  that  he  who  is  God  is  also  man,  and  con- 
sequently has  those  things  predicated  of  him,  as  such  which 
are  proper  to  a  nature  infinitely  below,  though  inseparably 
imited  with  his  divine. 

Moreover,  whereas  it  is  said,  that  the  Father  has  committed 
eJl judgment  to  the  Son^  or  that  he  judgeth  the  world  in  righte- 
ousnessj  btf  that  man  xvhom  he  hath  ordained ;  all  that*  can  be 
inferred  from  hence  is,  that  so  far  as  this  work  is  performed  by 
him,  in  his  human  nature,  which  will  be  rendered  visible  to  the 
whole  world  at  the  day  of  judgment,  it  is  an  instance  of  the 
highest  favour  and  glory  conferred  upon  this  nature,  or  upon 
God-man  Mediator,  as  man ;  but  whereas  he  is  elsewhere  de- 
scribed, as  having  a  right  to  judge  the  world,  as  God;  and  as 
'having  those  infinite  perfections,  whereby  he  is  fit  to  do  it,  these 
are  the  same  that  belong  to  the  Father,  and  therefore  not  deri- 
ved from  him. 

Again,  when,  in  another  scripture,  before  referred  to,  it  is 
said,  that  G<Hi  hath  made  him  both  Lord  and  Christy  it  is  not 
there  said,  that  the  Father  hath  made  him  God,  or  given  him 
any  branch  of  the  d^ine  glory;  but  it  signifies  the  unction  that 
he  received  from  the  Father,  to  be  the  King,  Head,  and  Liord 
of  his  church ;  which,  so  far  as  this  is  an  act  of  grace,  or  con- 
notes his  dependence  on  the  Father  herein,  it  has  an  immediate 
respect  to  him,  in  his  human  nature,  in  which,  as  well  as  in  his 
divine  nature,  this  dominion  is  exercised ;  whereas  his  sove- 
reignty, and  universal  dominion  over  the  church  and  the  world, 
or  those  divine  perfections,  which  render  him,  in  all  respects, 
fit  to  govern  it ;  they  belong,  more  especially  to  the  Mediatcn'^ 
as  God,  and  are  the  same  as  when  they  are  applied  to  the 
Father. 

Moreover,  when  he  says,  /  seek  not  my  own  toi//,  but  the 
Father^s,  that  sent  me  ;  and  elsewhere.  Not  my  xvill^  but  thine 
be  done;  it  argues  that  he  had  ^  human  will,  distinct  firom  his 
divine,  in  which  he  expresses  that  subjection  to  the  Father, 
which  becomes  a  creature ;  this  is  plainly  referred  to  him  as 
man ;  so,  on  the  other  handy  whcp  he  sitys,  speaking  of  himself 
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'  » 

((T'Ordinately  with  the  Father,  Js  the  ^  Father  raiaeth  tip  the 
deady  and  qmckeneth  them^  99  even  the  Sont<quickeneth  whom  he 
vfilh  this,  though  spoken  of  hhn  as  Mediator,  has  a  peculiar 
reference  to  his  diyine  nature. 

Again,  when  he  says,  in  another  scripture,  The  Father  ia 
greater  than  /,  that  is  applied  to  him  as  man ;  whereas  else- 
where, in  John  x.  30*  when  he  says,  /,  and  my  Father  are  one^ 
that  i&  spoken  of  him  as  God,  having  the  same  nature  with  the 
Father  so  that  if  wc  suppose  our  Saviour  to  be  God  and  Man, 
as  he  is  j^ainly  proved  to  be,  from  scripture,  then  it  follows,  that 
whatever  is  said  concerning  him,  as  importing  his  right  to  di- 
vine honour  on  the  one  hand,  or  his  disclaiming  it  on  the  other, 
these  are  both  true,  when  we  consider  him  in  these  different 
natures* 

Thus  we  are  to  understand  those  scriptures,  that  speak  of 
the  real  inferiority  of  the  Son  to  the  Father :  but  when,  in  other 
places,  nothing  is  intended  but  the  subserviency  of  what  is  done 
by  the  Son,  as  Mediator,  or  its  tendency  to  set  forth  the  Fa- 
ther's glory,  this  may  be  applicable  to  those  divine  works,  which 
the  Mediator  performs ;  and  so  we  may  distinguish  between 
the  subserviency  of  the  divine  actions  to  the  Father's  glory^ 
and  the  inferiority  of  one  divine  Person  to  another ;  the  for- 
mer may  be  asserted  without  detracting  from  his  proper  Deity, 
while  the  latteV  id  denied,  as  inconsistent  with  it. 

Thus  we  have  endeavoured  to  explain  those  scriptures,  which 
are  referred  to  by  the  Arians,  to  overthrow  our  Saviour^s  di- 
vinity :  and,  by  the  same  method  of  explication,  I  humbly 
conceive,  all  odiers,  that  can  be  brought  to  that  purpose,  may 
be  understood.  I  have  passed  over  that  scripture,  indeed, 
which  respects  Chriafs  delivering'  tip  the  kingdom  to  the  Fa'* 
ther^  and  being  subject  to  him,  which  it  might  have  been  ex- 
pected that  I  should  have  endeavoured  to  explain  i  but  I  choose 
rather  to  refer  the  consideration  thereof  to  its  proper  place^ 
when  we  speak  concerning  Christ's  kingly  office,  and  his  being 
exalted  in  the  execution  thereof. 

IV.  The  next  argument  to  prove  the  divinity  of  Christ  i» 
taken  from  his  being  the  object  of  religious  worship,  which  is 
a  practical  owning  of  him  to  be  a  divine  Person,  when  there 
is  an  agreement  between  our  words  and  actions,  in  both  Which 
we  acknowledge  him  to  have  the  perfections  of  the  divine  na-- 
ture.  This  argument  is  so  strong  and  conclusive,  that  it  is  ve^* 
ry  difficult  to  evade  the  force  thereof ;  and,  indeed,  it  affects 
the  very  essentials  of  religion.  Now,  that  we  may  herein  pro- . 
Ceed  with  greater  plainness,  we  shall, 

1*  Consider  whkt  we  understand  by  worship  in  genend,  and 
ky  religious  worship  in  particular.  I  am  very  sensible  that 
the  Anti-trinitariana  understand  the  word  in  a  scns^  very  dif- 
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ferent  from  what  tre  do^  a»  taking  it  in  a  limited  sense,  for  our 
expressing  some  degree  of  hiuniHty,  cr  reverence,  to  a  person, 
whom  we  acknowledge  in  some  respect,  to  be  our  superior; 
but  whatever  external  signs  of  reverence,  or  words,  we  use,  as 
expressive  of  our  regard  to  him  who  is  the  object  thereof^  this, 
when  applied  to  our  Saviour,  is  no  more  than  what  they  sup- 
pose to  be  due  to  a  person  below  the  Father.  Therefore,  that 
we  may  not  mistake  the  meaning  of  the  word,  let  it  be  consi- 
dered ;  that  worship  is  either  civil  or  religious ;  the  former 
contains  in  it  that  honour  and  respect  which  is  given  to  supe- 
riors, which  is  sometimes  expressed  by  bowing,  or  falling  down, 
before  them,  or  some  other  marks  of  humility,  which  their  ad- 
vanced station  in  the  world  requires ;  Though  this  is  seldom 
called  worshipping  them  ;  and  it  is  always  distinguished  from 
religious  worship,  even  when  the  same  gestures  are  used  there- 
in* It  is  true,  there  is  one  scripture,  in  which  the  same  word 
is  applied  to  both,  in  1  Chron.  xxtx.  20.  where  it  is  said,  All 
the  congregation  bowed  down  their  headsj  and  worshipped  the 
Lord  and  the  ktng^  that  is,  they  paid  civil  respect,  accompanied 
with  those  actions  that  are  expressive  of  humility,  and  that 
honour  that  was  due  to  David,  but  their  worship  given  to  God 
was  divine  or  religious.  This  is  the  only  sense  in  which  we 
understand  xvorshtp  in  this  argument,  and  it  includes  in  it  ado- 
ration and  invocation.  In  the  former,  we  ascribe  infinite  per- 
fection mito  God,  either  directly,  or  by  consequence ;  an  in- 
stance whereof  we  have  in  1  Chron.  xxix.  11,  12.  Thine^O 
Lordy  is  the  greatness^  and  the  poiver^  and  the  glory^  and  the 
victory^  and  the  majesty  ;  for  clU  that  is  in  heaven^  and  in  the 
earth  is  thine  i  thine  is  the  kingdom^  0  Lord^  and  thou  art  ex* 
tilted  as  Head  above  alL  Both  riches  and  honour  come  of  thee^ 
and  thou  reignest  over  ally  and  in  thine  hand  is  power  ana  might 
and  in  thine  hand  it  is  to  make  great^  -and  to  give  strength  unto 
cUh  smd,  in  Deut.  xxxii.  3.  in  which  we  are  said  to  ascribe 
greatness  unto  him ;  and,  in  Rom.  i.  21.  to  glorify  him  as  God^ 
or,  give  unto  him  the  glory  due  to  his  name,  Psal.  xxix.  2. 

Invocation  is  that  wherein  we  glorify  God,  as  the  Fountain 
of  blessedness,  when  we  ask  those  things  from  him,  which  nose 
but  a  God  can  give,  which  is  sometimes  called  seeking  the  Lori, 
Psal.  cv.  4«  or  calling  upon  him,  Psal.  1.  15.  And  this  includes 
in  it  all  those  duties  which  we  perform,  in  which  wei  consider 
him  as  a  God  of  infinite  perfection,  and  ourselves  dependent 
on  him,  and  desirous  to  receive  all  those  blessings  from  him, 
which  we  stand  in  need  of;  and  particularly  faith,  in  the  va- 
rious acts  thereof,  is  a  branch  of  religious  worship,  as  connot- 
ing its  object  to  be  a  divine  Person  i  as  also  supreme  love,  and 
universal  obedience ;  and,  indeed,  it  contains  in  it  the  whole  of 
religion,  in  which  we  have  a  due  regard  to  that  infinite  distance 
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diat  there  is  between  him  and  the  best  of  creatures ;  and  reli- 
pous  worship  is  no  where  taken  in  a  lower  sense  thiin  this  in 
scripture. 

2.  Religious  worship,  as  thus  described,  is  to  be  given  to 
Bone  but  a  divine  Person,  according  to  our  Saviour's  words,  in 
Matth.  iv,  10.  Thou  shall  warship  the  Lord  thy  God^  and  him 
onhf  shah  thou  serve*  This  is  evident,  from  the  idea  we  have 
of  religion  in  general,  which  is  a  giving  that  glory,  or  ascribing 

,  those  perfections  to  God,  which  belong  to  him,  as  being  found- 
ed in  his  nature ;  and  therefore  it  is  the  hi^est  instance  of 
blasphemy  and  profaneness  to  apply  them  to  any  creature,  since 
it  is  in  effect  to  say  that  he  is  equal  with  God. 

3.  It  plainly  appears,  from  Scripture,  that  Christ  is  the  ob- 
ject of  religious  worship,  and  consequendy  that  the  argument 
we  are  maintaining  is  just,  namely,  that,  for  this  reason,  he  must 
be  concluded  to  be  a  divine  Person.  Now  that  he  is  the  ob* 
ject  of  religious  worship,  is  evident,  from  many  example^  in 
scripture  of  such  worship  being  given  to  him,  when,  at  the 
same  time,  they,  who  have  given  it,  have  not  been  reproved  or  re-- 
strained, but  rather  commended,  for  performing  it.  We  have 
various  instances  of  this  nature  in  the  Old  Testament,  of  which 
I  shall  mention  two  or  three,  viz.  in  Gen.  xlviii.  15,  16.  God^ 
before  wl^om  my  fathers  Abraham  and  Isaac  did  walk^  the  God 
Vihichfcd  ine  all  my  Hfelong  unto  this  day^  the  Angel  which 
redeemed  me  from  all  evily  Mess  the  lads*  When  he  speaks  of 
Abraham  and  Isaac'&  walking  before  him,  it  implies,  that,  in 
their  whole  conversation,  they  considered  themselves  as  under 
his  all-seeing  eye ;  and  Jacob  acknowledges  him  as  the  God, 
who  had  sustained,  preserved,  and  provided  for  him  hitherto, 
the  support  of  his  yfe,  and  his  Deliverer,  or  Redeemer,  from 
all  evil.  This  divine  Person  he  addresses  himself  to,  in  a 
way  of  supplication,  for  a  blessing  on  the  posterity  of  Joseph  j 
and  that  he  intends  our  Saviour  hereby,  is  evident,  because  he 
has  a  reference  to  his  appearance  in  the  form  of  an  angel,  and 
therefore  describes  him  under  that  character.  Now  we  can- 
not suppose  that  this  holy  patriarch  is  here  represented  as  pray- 
ing to  a  created  angel,  for  that  would  be  to  charge  him  with 
idolatry*  Moreover,  this  is  the  same  description  that  is  given 
of  Christ  elsewhere,  in  Isa.  Ixiii.  9.  In  all  their  affiction  he 
vms  afficted^  and  the  Angel  of  his  presence  saved  them)  in  his 
loxfCj  and  in  his  pity  he  redeemed  themy  and  he  bare  them^  and 
carried  them  all  the  days  of  old;  and  in  Mai.  iii.  1.  The  Lord;^ 
"wh^m  ye  seek^  shall  suddenly  eome  to  his  temple  /  even  the  Mes*- 
^enger^  or  Angel,  of  the  covenant^  whom  ye  delight  in  ;  which 
contains  a  very  plain  prediction  of  our  Saviour's  incarnation, 
whose  way  is  said  to  be  prepared  by  John  ^  Baptist,  who  is  spo* 
of  in  the  words  immediately  foregoing*    Now  it  is  certain,  that 
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God  the  Father  is  never  called  as  angel  in  scripture,  inasmud^ 
as  this  is  a  peculiar  description  of  the  Mediator,  who,  as  such, 
is  never  mentioned  as  the  Person  sending,  but  sent;  in  which 
he  is  considered  as  one  that  was  to  be  incarnate,  and,  in  our 
iiature,  to  execute  those  offices,  which  he  was  therein  obliged 
to  perform.  This  is  the  Person  then  whom  Jacob  adored  and 
prayed  to. 

We  have  another  instance,  not  only  of  his  being  worship- 
ped, but  of  his  demanding  this  divine  honour  of  him  that  per« 
formed  it,  in  Josh.  v.  14,  15.  where  he  appeared  as  the  Cdpr 
tain  of  the  host  of  the  Lord;  upon  which,  Joshua  Jell  on  hit 
face  to  the  earthy  and  did  worships  and  said  unto  him^  What 
satth  my  Lord  unto  his  servant?  And  the  Captain  of  the  Lord^s 
host  said  unto  Joshua^  Loose  tfiy  shoe  from  offthyfoot^  for  the 
place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy;  and  Joshua  did  so.  It 
cannot  be  supposed  that  it  was  any  other  than  a  divine  Person 
that  appeared ;  not  only  because  Joshua  fell  on  his  face  and 
worshipped  him,  and  expressed  his  willingne3s  to  fulfil  his 
command,  but  because  he  bid  him  loose  his  shoe  from  his  foot, 
since  the  place  on  which  he  stood  was  holy ;  which  expression 
IS  no  where  used  m  any  other  text  of  scripture,  except  in  Exod. 
iii.  5.  in  >vhich  our  Saviour,  as  we  before  consideml,  appear- 
ed to  Moses,  with  the  majesty  and  glory  of  a  divine  Person, 
whose  immediate  presence  made  tiie  place  relatively  holy, 
which  the  presence  of  a  creature  never  did.  Moreover,  the 
character  which  he  here  gives  of  himself  jo  Joshua,  as  the  Cap- 
tain of  the  Lord's  host,  not  only  implies,  that  all  his  success 
was  owing  to  his  conduct  and  blessing,  on  his  warlike  enter- 
prizes;  but  this  is  also  agreeable  to  the  description  which  is 
elsewhere  given  of  our  Saviour,  in  Isa.  Iv.  4.  in  which  he  h 
said  to  be  a  Leader  and  Commander  to  the  people;  and  he  is 
called  in  Heb.  ii.  10.  The  Captain  of  our  salvation;  and  else- 
where, The  Prince  of  life;  and,  The  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the 
earth* 

Moreover,  there  are  various  instances  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment of  worship  given  to  Christ ;  in  which,  by  several  circum- 
stances contained  in  it,  it  is  evident,  that  it  was  divine  o^  re- 
ligious. Thus  he  had  divine  honour  given  him  by  the  wise 
men  from  the  East,  in  Matth.  ii.  11^  who  fell  down  and  wor- 
shipped hinty  &c.  and,  in  Luke  xxiv.  52.  when  he  ascended  up 
into  heaven,  his  disciples  worshipped  him;  where  there  is  no- 
thing in  Ae  mode  of  expression  that  distinguishes  this  from 
|bat  worship  that  is  due  to  Cod.  Moreover,  there  is  a  very 
illustrious  instance  of  his  being  thus  worshipped  by  a  numec- 
pus  assembly,  represented  in  that  vision,  in  Rev.  v.  11 — 1^ 
Ibeheldy  and  heard  the  voice  of  many  angels  round  about  the 
throne f  sayings  Worthy  is  the  jLamb  that  wfts  shnn^  to  r^M^ 
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power^  and  riches^  and  wisdom^  and  strength^  and  iionour^  and 
glory ^  and  blessing:  And  every  creature  that  is  in  hcaveny  aria 
an  the  earthy  and  under  the  earthy  sayings  Blessings  and  honour ^ 
Mnd glory y  and  power ^  he  unto  htm  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne^ 
and  to  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  even  in  which  words  there  arc 
such  glories  ascribed,  that  higher  expressions  cannot  be  used 
by  any,  yfho  adore  the  divine  Majesty ;  and  it  is  plain,  that 
o^r  Saviour  is  intended  hereby,  because  he  is  described  as 
the  Lamb  that  was  slain;  and  he  is  also  considered  co-ordi* 
nately  with  the  Father,  when  it  is  said,  that  this  ^ory  is  given 
to  him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne^  and  to  the  Lamb*  Now  if 
our  Saviour  be  thus  worshipped,  he  must  have  a  right  tp  it, 
or  else  h^s  worshippers  would  have  been  reproved,  as  guilty 
of  idolatry ;  thus  Peter  reproves  Cornelius,  or  rather  prevents 
his  paying  divine  adoration  to  himself,  who  was  no  more  tfaam 
a  man,  in  Acts  x«  26«  Stand  upy  I  myself  also  am  a  man  ;  and 
the  angel,  in  Rev.  xix.  10*  when  Johu  at  first*  through  mis* 
take,  thinking  him  to  be  a  divine  person,  fell  at  his  feet  to 
worship  hun,  expressly  forbad  him,  saying,  See  thou  do  it  not; 
lam  thjf  felloru)-$e7'vanty  and  of  thy  brethren  that,  have  the  tes^ 
timony  of  Jesus;  worship  God*  But  our  Saviour  never  for- 
bids any  to  worship  him ;  therefore  we  must  conclude  that  he 
is  the  object  thereof,  and  consequently  a  divine  Person* 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  various  branches  of 
divine  worship  that  are  given  to  him,  viz* 

1.  Swearing  by  his  name,  whereby  an  appeal  is  made  to 
him,  as  the  Judge  of  truth,  and  the  Avenger  of  falsehood* 
Some  think  that  the  apostle,  in  Rom.  ix.  1.  intends  as  much 
as  this,  when  he  says,  I  speak  the  truth  in  Christy  I  lie  noty  that 
is,  I  appeal  to  Christ,  as  the  heart-searching  God,  concerning 
the  truth  of  what  I  say.  But  there  is  also  another  sense  of 
swearing,  namely,  when  in  a  solemn  manner,  we  profess  sub^ 
jection  to  him,  as  our  God  and  King ;  Avhich  agrees  with,  or 
is  taken  from  the  custom  of  subjects,  who  swear  fealty  or  al- 
legiance to  their  king;  thus  it  is  said,  in  Isa.  xlv.  ^3*  Unto 
me  every  knee  shall  bow^  and  every  tongue  shall  swear;  and,  in 
doing  thisy  they  acknowledge  him  to  be  the  object  oT  faith,  and 
to  have  a  right  to  universal  obedience,  as  well  as  the  Fountain 
of  blessedness.  This  religious  worship,,  as  the  prophet  forc- 
tels,  was  to  be  given  to  the  Person  here  spoken  of,  who  is 
particularly  said  to  t)e  our  Saviour  by  the  apostle,  referring  to 
it  in  Rom.  xiv.  11* 

2.  This  leads  us  to  consider  another  act  of  religious  wor- 
ship, which  has  some  affinity  with  the  former,  contained  in 
the  baptismal  vow ;  in  which  there  is  a  consecration,  or  dedi- 
cation, of  the  person  baptized,  to  the  Father,  Son,  and  HoXy 
P^ost,  according  to  t)ie  conunand  giyen,  in  Mjatt*  xxviii.  .19* 
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or  -a  public  profession,  that  it  is  our  indispensable  duty  to  ex- 
ercise an  entire  subjection  to  them,  in  a  religious  manner. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  solemn  acts  of  worship  that  can  be 
performed,  wherein  there  is  an  explicit  mention  of  the  name  of 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  And  here  we  may  consider, 
in  general,  that  the  Son  is  put  co-ordinately  widi  the  Father, 
which  no  creature  ever  is :  and  it  will  be  also  necessary  for 
us  to  enquire  what  is  meant  by  being  baptized  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  that  so  it  may  farther  appear 
to  be  an  act  of  religious  worship. 

Some  hereby  understand  nothing  else  but  our  being  baptized 
by  the  authority  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  or  by  a 
warrant  received  {rom  them  to  do  it ;  but  though  this  be  some- 
times the  meaning  of  our  acting  in  the  name  of  God,  yet  more 
is  intended  by  this  expression,  used  in  the  administration  of 
this  ordinance,  otherwise  it  is  not  sufficiently  distinguished 
from  all  other  acts  of  religious  worship;  which  can^iot  be 
rightly  perfoi^med  without  a  divine  warrant.  According  to 
this  sense  of  the  word,  ministers  may  as  well  be  said  to  preach 
the  gospel,  and  the  church  to  attend  on  their. ministration,  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost ;  for  this  cannot 
be  done  without  a  divine  warrant,  upon  which  account  it  may 
be  deemed  an  ordinance. 

Moreover,  to  suppose  that  this  instituted  form  of  adminis- 
tering baptism,  conveys  no  other -idea,  but  that  of  a  divine  war- 
rant to  do  it,  is  to  conclude  that  there  is  no  determinate  mean- 
ing of  the  action  performed,  contained  in  it ;  but  t!\e  adminis- 
trator is  to  intend  nothing  else  by  it,  but  only  that  he  has  a 
warrant  from  God  to  baptize ;  whereas  its  being  performed  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  ahd  Holy  Ghost,  seems  plainly 
to  intimate  the  principal  thing  signified  thereby,  as  a  direction 
for  our  faith,  when  engaging  m  it :  whi<ih  is,  that  they  who  arc 
baptized  ai*e  consecrated,  or  devoted  to  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  devoted  to  God  professedly,  and  ealled  by  his 
name,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  phrase  is  elsewhere  used  in 
scripture ;  {lis  right  to  them  is  hereby  signified,  and  their  in- 
dispensable obligation  to  be  entirely  his  |  and  that  with  a  pecxx" 
liar  acknowledgment  of  the  distinct  personal  glory  of  the  Fa- 
ther, Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  conceni  that  each  of  them 
have  in  our  salvation.  The  apostle  speaking  of  our  being  bap 
tized  in  the  name  of  Christ,  calls  it,  in  Gal.  iii.  2r.  a  fmtting 
on  Christ;  which  seems  to  imply  a  conBecr|ition, or  dedication, 
to  him.  Persons  as  well  as  things,  before  this  ordinance  was 
instituted,  were  consecrated  to  God  by  divers  washings,  as 
well  as  other  rites,  used  under  the  ceremonial  law ;  and  this 
deems  to  be  the  sense  in  which  the  apostle  himself  explains 
this  putting  on  Christy  in  ver.  29.  when  he  infers,  from  this 
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actiou,  that  they  who  had  so  done  wer^  Christ* Sy  not  only  by 
that  right,  which  he  has  to  the  in  as  their  Creator  and  Redeem- 
er, but  by  another,  which  is  the  immediate  result  of  tlieir  pro- 
fessed dedication  to  him ;  therefore  this  is  such  a  comprehen- 
sive act  of  worship,  that  it  includes  in  it  the  whole  of  that  sub- 
jection, which  is  due  to  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit ;  and  since, 
in  particular,  the  Son  is  considered  as  the  object  thereof,  to- 
gether with  the  Father,  it  follows 'that  he  is  God,  equal  with^ 
the  Father. 

I  might  here-ponsider,  that  it  would  be  not  only  an  imwar- 
rantable  action,  hut  an  instance  of  the  greatest  profaneness,  for 
us  to  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  any  one  who  is  not  a  divine 
Person,  which  farther  argues  that  it  is  an  act  of  divine  wor- 
ship ;  upon  which  occasion,  the  apostle  Paul,  speaking  con- 
cerning some  of  the  church  of  Corinth,  as  being  disposed  to 
pay  too  great  a  veneration  to  those  ministers  who  had  been  in- 
strumental in  their  conversion,  as  though,  for  this  reason,  they 
wei  c  to  be  accounted  the  lords  of  their  faith ;  and,  in  particu- 
lar, that  some  said  they  were  of  Paul,  and,  being  apprehensive 
that  ih^y  thought  the  minister,  who  baptized  them,  had  a  right 
to  be  thus  esteemed,  he  not  only  reproves  this  ungrounded 
and  pernicious  mistake ;  but  takes  occasion  to  thank  Godj  that 
he  baptized  none  of  them^  but  Crispus  and  Gaius^  together  with 
the  houaehold  ofStephanaSy  lest  any  should  say  he  baptized  in 
his  own  name;  so  that  while  he  testifies  his  abhorrence  of  his 
giving  any  just  occasion  to  any,  to  conclude  ^that  he  was  the 
object  of  this  branch  of  divine  worship,  he  takes  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure  in  this  reflection,  that  the  providence  of  God  had 
not  led  them  through  the  ignorance  and  superstition  that  pre- 
vailed among  them,  to  draw  this  false  conclusion  from  his  ex- 
ercising this  branch  of  the  ministerial  work,  which  properly 
diey  would  not  have  inferted  from  any  other's  having  baptized 
them,  who  had  not  so  great  an  interest  in  their  aifections  as  he 
had.  This  I  apprehend  to  be  the  meaning  of  what  the  apostle 
saj'^,  in  1  Cor.  i.  12—16.  which  I  take  occasion  to  refer  to,  as 
a  farther  proof  of  baptism's  being  an  act  of  religious  worship, 
unalienable  from  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  in  whose  name 
alone  we  are  to  be  baptized ;  and  I  cannot  but  conclude,  that 
if  the  Son  were  not  a  divine  Person,  we  might  as  well  be  bap- 
tized in  the  name  of  Paul,  or  any  other  of  the  apostles,  as  in 
his  name,  which  is  a  just  consequence  from  its  being  an  act  of 
religious  worship ;  and  therefore  he  would  never  have  joined 
his  own  name  with  the  Father's  when  he  gave  forth  his  com- 
mission to  baptize,  if  he  had  not  had  a  right  to  it,  as  well  as 
the  Father. 

Again,  divine  worship  is  due  to  Christ,  as  he  is  the  object 
of  faith ;  and  that  not  only  as  we  are  to  depend  upon  what- 
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ever  he  has  revealed,  as  a  matter  of  infallible  verity,  otbef « 
wise  the  faith  of  the  church  especially  under  the  New  Testa- 
ment dispensation,  would  be  built  on  an  uncertain  foundation ; 
but,  since  I  am  sensible  it  would  be  objected  to  this,  that 
whatever  is  transmitted  to  us  by  divine  inspiration,  is  infalli- 
bly true,  though  the  iastruments  made  use  of  herein  were  not 
divine  persons ;  and  when  we  assert  that  what  Christ  deliver- 
ed was  infallible,  in  a  higher  sense  than  this,  we  rather  sup* 
pose  than  prove  his  Deity ;  the  Anti-trinitarians  will  not  deny, 
that  what  he  imparted  was  infallibly  true,  aifd  therefore  the 
object  of  faith ;  but  they  suppose  at  the  sam^  time,  that  what- 
ever was  imparted  to  the  world  by  the  apostles  and  prophets, 
was  equally  true  and  infallible ;  therefore  they  were  the  ob- 
jects of  faith,  in  the  same  sense  that  our  Saviour  himself  was. 
In  answer  to  this  I  would  not  compare  what  was  delivered 
immediately  by  our  Saviour  with  what  was  transmitted  by  those 
who  spake  and  wrote  by  divine  inspiration,  or  suppose  that 
one  was  more  infallibly  true  tlian  the  other;  and  therefore  that 
which  I  would  principally  insist  on,  when  I  speak  of  Christ, 
as  the  object  of  faith,  whereby  he  appears  to  be  a  divine  Per- 
son, is  not  only  that  we  are  obliged  to  yield  an  assent  to  what 
he  has  imparted  to  us,  but  this  is  to  be  attended  with  a  firm 
reliance  on  him,  or  trusting  him  with  all  we  have,  or  for  all 
we  expect,  to  make  us  completely  happy :  in  this  sense  we  are 
to  understand  the  apostle's  words,  when  he  says,  in  2  Tim.  i. 
12*  I  know  whom  I  Iiave  believed^  or  trusted,  and  lampersuad'^ 
td  that  he  is  able  to  keep  that  -which  I  have  committed  unto  htm 
against  that  day;  this  is  such  a  faith,  as  no  creature  is  the  ob- 
ject of.  Trust  in  man  is  prohibited,  and  called  a  departure 
from  God,  in  Jer.  xvii.  5.  Cursed  be  the  man  that  tntsteth  in 
tnan^  or,  by  a  parity  of  reason  in  any  other  creature,  andmaketh 
Jlesh  his  arm^  and  whose  heart  herein  departeth  from  the  Lord* 
Trust  is  such  an  act  of  faith,  as  is  appropriated  to  a  divine  i 
Person;  and  I  cannot  but  observe,  that  tnere  is  something 
peculiar  in  the  mode  of  speaking,  when  Christ  is  represented 
as  the  object  thereof,  that  is  never  applied  to  any  creature ;  as 
his  worshippers  are  said  to  believe  in  him ;  thus,  in  John  xiv. 
1.  Te  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  me^  where  he  c0nimands 

*  Creatwrt  are  foid  to  be  heUeved^  at  otir  Saviour  tptaking^  nncermjtg  John  tht 
Baptist,  in  Mark  xi.  31.  sayt,  Why  did  yc  not  believe  biro  ?  Mt  «w  mm  MMn0r«7t 
durm  \  and,  in  Jlct9  vtii  12.  the  Samaritant  believed  FhiUp,  fwrivotr  <m  ^A#»«tt^ 
midy  in  John  v.  46.  Motet  it  detcribed  at  aperton  itho  ought  to  be  believed ^  H«o 
ye  believed  Moses,  &c.  tagt  otsr  Saviour,  u  y^  tmftuilt  hAmn-y  but  it  it  never  tad  i 

that  a  creature  it  believed  in.  This  vat  JbiguttijCt  obtervatiom  upon  rtfuch  oc- 
cation  he  tt^t.  In  Exposit  Evang^el.  Johan.  Tract.  29. "  Though  -we  may  be  taidtt 
"  believe  Paul  and  Peter,  yet  loe  are  never  taid  to  believe  in  them.**  Jha  at  fir 
our  Saviour,  roe  are  not  09dy  to  believe  him,  nameht,  vhai  he  hat  spoken,  btairsn^ 
HT  »vr'sr^  to  be! fere  in  hvn. 
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his  people  to  believe  in  him,  in  such  a  way,  as  that  this  act  of 
faith  is  accompanied  with  other  graces,  which  argue  him  a  di- 
vine Person, 

This  leads  us  to  consider  him  as  the  object  of  supreme  love 
and  universal  obedience,  which  are  also  acts  of  religious  wor^ 
ship ;  the  former  respects  him,  as  our  chief  good  and  happi- 
ness; the  latter  as  our  undoubted  sovereign  and  proprietor: 
ve  do  not  say,  that  a  person's  having  a  right  to  be  obeyed,  or 
loved,  or  trusted,  in  a  limited  degree,  argues  him  to  be  a  di- 
vine Person ;  but  when  these  graces  are  to  be  exercised  in  the 
highest  degree,  without  any  possibility  of  our  exceeding  there- 
in; and  when  the  exercise  thereof  is  inseparably  connected 
with  salvation,  as  it  often  is  in  scripture,  and  our  not  exerci- 
sing them,  is  said  to  exclude  from  it,  I  cannot  but  from  hence 
conclude,  diat,  being  thus  circumstanced,  is  an  act  of  religious 
worship ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  our  saviour  is  often  represent- 
ed, in  scripture,  as  the  object  thereof. 

The  last  thing  that  we  shall  consider,  under  this  head,  is, 
that  he  is  the  object  of  prayer  and  praise ;  and  that  these  are 
parts  of  religious  worship,  needs  no  proof.  Some  think,  and 
the  conjecture  is  not  altogether  improbable,  that  this  is  intend- 
ed by  the  Psalmist,  Psal.  Ixxii.  15.  Prayer  also  shall  be  made 
for  him  continually;  since  it  might  as  well  be  rendered,  con- 
tinually made  to  him^  which  agrees  with  what  follows,  Anddai-' 
ly  shall  he  be  praised;  and  that  this  JPsalm  respects  the  Mes- 
siah, who  had  a  right  to  more  glory  than  Solomon,  appears 
from  several  things,  which  are  said  concerning  him  therein ; 
but  I  will  not  insist  on  this,  since  we  have  more  evident  proofs 
thereof  in  other  scriptures.  It  is  also  foretold  concerning  him 
id  Isa.  xi.  10.  that  to  him^  for  so  the  words  ought  to  be  ren* 
dered,  shall  the  Gentiles  seek  ;  which  mode  of  speaking  is  fre- 
quently used,  to  signify  our  addressing  ourselves  to  a  divine 
Person  with  prayer  and  supplication,  for  the  supplying  of  our 
wants.  But  we  have  yet  more  evident  proofs  hereof  in  the 
New  Testament;  the  Syrophenician  woman's  prayer,  which 
was  directed  to  him,  was  indeed  short,  but  very  comprehen- 
sive, Matt.  XV.  22.  Have  mercy  on  mc^  0  Lord^  thou  Son  of 
David;  and,  in  ver.  25.  She  came  and  worshipped  him^  sayings 
Lord  help  me;  and  this  act  of  religious  worship  was  commend- 
ed by  our  Saviour,  and  her  prayer  answered.  And  can  we 
suppose  any  other  than  an  act  of  religious  worship,  contained 
in  that  petition  of  the  man  who  came  to  him  to  cast  the  devil 
out  of  his  son,  in  Mark  ix.  24 1  Who  said^  with  tearsj  Lord^  I 
believe;  help  thou  mine  unbelief;  by  which  we  are  not  to  un- 
derstand that  he  desired  that  his  unbelief  should  be  removed 
in  an  objective  way,  by  our  Saviour's  giving  him  more  con- 
vincing arguments  to  confirm  his  faith,  but  by  a  powerful  s^c^ 

Vot.  I.  3  C 
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cess  to  his  heart,  as  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  faith,  which  if 
the  peculiar  gift  of  God ;  and  accordingly  he  is  considered  as 
a  divine  Person,  by  those  who  thus  address  themselves  to  him. 
We  shall  conclude  tliis  head,  with  giving  a  few  instances  of 
short  prayers  directed  to  Christ,  together  with  doxologies,  or 
ascriptions  of  praise,  in  which  he  is  sometimes  joined  with  the 
Father  and  Holy  Ghost ;  and  he  is  also  argued,  from  the  sub- 
ject matter  thereof,  to  be  a  divine  Person  :  thus  the  apostle 
Paul  concludes  his  epistles  with,  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus^ 
Christ  be  with  you  ally  Amen;  1  Cor.  xvi.  23.  PhiL  iv.  2S. 
1  Thess.  V.  28.  2  Thess.  iii.  18:  and,  The  grace  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  be  with  your  spirit;  Philem.  ver.  25.  and,  The 
Lord  yesus  Christ  be  with  thy  Spirit;  2  Tim.  iv.  22.  which  is 
a  short  and  comprehensive  prayer  directed  to  Christ,  that  he 
would  bestow  on  them  all  those  graces  that  are  necessai}*  to 
their  salvation ;  and  that  this  grace  may  so  govern  and  influ- 
ence their  spirits,  as  to  fit  them  for  his  service,  which  supposes 
him  to  be  the  God  and  CHver  of  all  grace.  And,  in  2  Cor.  x. 
iii*  14.  he  puts  up  a  prayer  to  the  three  Persons  in  the  God- 
head expressly ;  The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christy  and  the 
love  of  Gody  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost ^  be  with  you 
'  ally  Amen  ;  desiring,  that  they  would  communicate  those  bless- 
ings, which  accompany  salvation,  by  which  the  divine  perfec- 
tions, and  in  particular  the  Personal  glory  of  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  are  demonstrated ;  and  herein  the  Son  is  as 
much  considered  as  the  object  of  prayer  as  the  Father,  and  con- 
sequently hereby  proved  to  be  a  divine  Person. 

To  this  we  may  add  those  doxologies  whereby  praise  is 
given  to  Christ ;  and  ^o  he  is  farther  considered  as  the  object 
of  divine  worship ;  thus,  in  2  Pet.  iii,  18.  speaking  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  he  says.  To  him  be  glorify  both  now 
and  for  ever^  Ameri;  and,  in  Jude,  ver.  24,  25.  Unto  him  that 
is  able  to  keep  you  from  fallings  and  to  present  you  faultless  be* 
fore  the  presence  of  his  glory  with  exceeding  joy^  to  the  only 
wise  God  our  Saviour^  be  glory  andmajesty^  do7ninion  and  pow- 
er j  both  now^  and  for  ever^  Amen;  y/htrc  it  is  plain  that  be  as- 
cribes this  divine  glory  to  Jesus  Christ ;  for  he  is  spoken  of  in 
ver.  21.  Looking  for  the  mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus  unto  eternal 
lifey  that  is,  for  that  mercy  which  shall  preserve  us  unto  eter- 
nal life,  and  then  confer  it  upon  us ;  which  is  the  sense  of  those 
words.  Keeping  us  from  fallings  and  presenting  usfatdtless  be- 
fore the  presence  of  his  glory ^  with  a  small  variation  of  the 
phrase ;  and  the  very  same  thing  he  is  expressly  said  to  do 
elsewhere,  in  Eph.  v.  27.  to  present  it  to  himself  a  glorious 
churchy  not  having  spot  or  xvrinkle^  or  any  such  things  but  that 
it  should  be  holy y  and  without  blemish^  that  is,  that  he  may  pre- 
sent it  to  his  own  view,  as  taking  a  silrvey  of  his  workmanship, 
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-when  brought  to  perfi^ction ;  as  God  is  said  to  have  taken  a 
view  of  all  things  that  he  had  made  atjirst^  when  he  pronoimc* 
cd  them  good  Gen,  i.  31.  and,  when  he  has  thus 'taken  a  survey 
of  his  church,  or  presented  it  to  himself,  then  he  presents  it  to 
the  view  of  die  whole  world  of  angels  and  men,  which,  as  it 
is  said,  i9  attended  with  exceeding  joy ;  which  plainly  makes 
it  appear  that  our  Saviour  is  the  Person  here  spoken  of;  which  is 
agreeable  to  what  follows,  where  he  is  called,  as  he  is  elsewhere, 
Cod  our  Saviour^  Tit.  ii.  10,  13.  which  character  agrees  with 
the  name  by  which  he  was  most  known,  to  wit,  Jesus. 

Another  doxology  we  have  in  Rev.  i.  4,  5,  6.  Grace  be  unto 
yoUy  and  peace  from  Jesus  Christy  &c.  Unto  him  that  loved  us^ 
and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  bloody  and  hath  made 
us  kings  and  priests  unto  God  and  his  Fathefy  to  him  be  glory 
and  dominion  for  ever  and  ever^  Amen* 

There  are  also  two  places  more,  in  which,,to  me,  it  seems 
more  than  probable,  that  doxologies  are  directed  to  Christy 
namely,  in  1  Tim.  vi.  15,  16-  Who  is  the  blessed  and  only  Po' 
ientatCj  the  King  of  kings^  and  Lord  of  lords  ;  who  only  hath 
immortality^  dwelling  in  the  lights  which  no  man  can  approach 
unto :  whom  no  man  hath  seen^  or  can  see;  to  whom  be  honour 
and  power  everlastings  Amen :  All  allow  that  nothing  greater 
can  be  said  of  God  than  is  here  spoken ;  therefore  the  only 
thing  denied  by  the  Arians  is,  that  this  is  applied  to  any  but 
the  Father ;  but  to  me,  it  seems  very  obvious  that  it  is  spoken 
of  Christ,  because  he  is  mentioned  immediately  before  :  thus, 
in  ver.  13.  it  is  said,  /  give  thee  charge  in  the  sight  of  Gody 
ivho  quickeneth  all  things j  and  before  Christ  Jesus  *  /  xvhOy  be^ 
fore  Pontius  Pilate^  witnessed  a  good  confession  ;  That  thou 
keep  this  commandment  without  spoty  until  the  appearing  of  our 
'Lord  Jesus  Christy  which  in  his  times  he  shall  shew ;  Who  is 
the  blessed  and  only  PotentatCy  &?c.  .where  by  his  times  is  meant 
that  season  in  which  his  glory  shall  shine  most  brightly,  when, 
what  he  witnessed  before  Pontius  Pilate,  to  wit,  that  he  was 
the  Son  of  God,  he  will  demonstrate  in  the  highest  degree,  and 
then  will  eminently  appear  to  have  a  right  to  that  glory,  which 
the  apostle  ascribes  to  him. 

Again,  there  is  another  scripture,  in  which  a  glorious  doxolo* 
gy  is  ascribed  to  Christ,  in  1  Tim.  i.  1 7.  Now  unto  the  King 
etemaly  immortaly  invisiblcy  the  only  wise  God^  be  honour  and 

gloryy  for  ever  and  every  Amen^  A  late  learned  writer  f  puts 

» 

MM  teemt  to  be  exegetical^  according  to  the  rvie  laid  down,  page  318.  and  therefore  i 
•mwdd  render  the  -wordt,  God,  who  quickeneth  all  things  even  Jesus  Chriat ;  andt 
ifthU  be  a  ju9t  renderings  then  the  Father  it  not  mentioned  in  the  context;  mid 
Hierefore  thio  doxology  it  not  ascribed  to  him  bnit  to  our  Saviour. 
t  See  Dr.  Clarke' 9  Scn'ptvre  Doctrine,  page  58.  77. 
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this  among  those  scriptures  which  he  applies  to  the  Father, 
without  assigning  any  reason  for  it ;  which  he  ought  to  have 
done,  inasmuch  as  the  context  seems  to  direct  us  to  ^ply  it  to 
the  Son,  spoken  of  in  the  foregoing  verses;  thus,  in  ver.  12. 
I  thank  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord^  who  counted  me  faithful^  putting 
me  into  the  ministry;  and,  ven  14.  The  Grace  of  our  Lord -wax 
exceeding  abundant^  &c«  and  ver«  15*  Christ  Jesus* came  into 
the  world  to  save  sinners;  and  ven  16*  Horwbeit^for  this  cause 
J  obtained  mercy ^  that  in  me  Jirst  Jesus  Christ  mig-ht  shew 
forth  all  Icng'Suffering^for  a  pattern  to  them  which  should  here- 
(jfter  believe  on  him  to  life  everlasting*  Thus  having  mention- 
ed the  great  things  which  Christ  did  for  him,  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  he  would  take  occasion,  from  hence,  to  ascribe 
glory  to  him,  which  he  does  in  the  words  immediately  follow- 
ing, NoWy  unto  the  King^  eternal,  immortal^  &c« 

Having  considered  the  force  of  this  argument,-  taken  from 
divine  worship  heing  ascribed  to  Christ,  to  prove  his  deity,  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  observe  the  methods  used  by  the  Anti- 
trinitarians  to  evade  iu  Some  of  the  Socinians,  as  though  there 
had  been  no  scriptures  that  speak  of  him  as  the  object  of  reli- 
gious' worship,  have  peremptorily  denied  that  it  is  due  to  him, 
and  thought  very  hardly  of  their  brethren,  as  though  they  were 
involved  in  the  common  guilt  of  idolatry,  which  they  suppose 
his  worshippers  to  have  been  chargeable  with.  This  occasion- 
ed warm  debates  in  Transylvania  and  Poland,  where  Soctnian- 
ism  most  prevailed  towards  the  close  of  the  16  century  *;  and, 
indeed,  the  method  of  reasoning,  made  use  of  by  those  who  de- 
nied that  he  was  the  object  of  worship,  though  it  tended  more 
to  his  dishonour,  yet  it  carried  in  it  a  greater  consistency  with 
that  scheme  of  doctrines,  which  both  sides  maintained,  who  de- 
nied his  divinity.     . 

As  for  the  Arians,  they  do  not  expressly  d<^ny  him  to  be  the 
object  of  worship,  but  rather  deviate  from  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  when  they  maintain  his  right  to  it :  they  speak  of  great 
lionours  that  are  to  be  ascribed  to  him,  by  which  one  would  al- 
most be  ready  to  conclude  that  they  reckoned  him  a  divine  Per- 
son ;  but  when  these  honours  are  compared  with  those  that  are 
due  to  the  Father,  they  very  plainly  discover  that  they  mean 
nothing  more  hereby,  but  what  in  consistency  with  their  own 
scheme  may  be  applied  to  a  creature..  Thus  a  late  writer  f, 
in  his  explication  of  that  text,  in  John  v.  23.  That  all  men 
should  honour  the  Son^  even  as  they  honour  Father ^  plainly  dis- 
covers his  sense  of  divine  worship,  as  due  to  our  Saviour,  to 

•  The  cUrf  cpposerg  of  Christ's  being  the  object  of  toorshipy  roert  Jacobus  Pa- 
yoh£rt4e,  Franfihcus  DaviduSf  Christianus  Frank-en,  Simon  Jivdmtus  :  tmdjvn^ 
0ther  hpMd,  it  xoaa  defended  by  Sodmu^  and  sevenif  others,  tfwttg-h  not  in  the  iome 
99ntei9tvhich7P9nutmtaini$.      f  See  Or,  Clarke's  Scriphire  Jhctrhte^  page  W 
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be  very  remote  from  that  which  is  defended  by  those  who 
maintain  his  proper  deity*  His  explication  of  this  text  is» 
^^  That  the  meaning  is  not  that  the  Son's  authority  should,  like 
'^  that  of  the  Father,  be  looked  upon  as  und^rived,  absolute, 
^  sujireme,  and  independent ;  but  that  as  the  Jews  already  be- 
^^  Ucved  in  God,  so  they  should  also  believe  in  Christ :  as  they 
^^  already  honoured  God  the  Father,  so  they  should  also  for 
^'  the  future,  honour  the  Son  of  God ;  honour  him,  as  having 
''  ail  judgment  committed  unto  him ;  honour  him,  to  the  ho- 
"  nour  of  the  Father,  which  sent  him ;  acknowledge  him  to  be 
"  God,  to  the  glory  of  the  Father."  Which  is  a  very  low  idea 
of  divine  honour ;  for  it  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  as  the  Fa- 
ther is  to  be  honoured  as  God,  so  there  is  a  degree  of  honoiu-, 
which  he  has  conferred  upon  the  Son,  infinitely  below  that 
which  is  due  to  himself,  but  yet  called  divine,  because  it  is  given 
him  by  a  divine  warrant.  Whether,  in  this  sense,  an  angel  might 
not  have  had  a  warrant  to  receive  divine  honour,  I  leave  any 
one  to  judge ;  and,  indeed,  nothing  is  contained  in  this  sense,  but 
what  rather  tends  to  depreciate,  than  advance  the  glory  of 
Christ.  But  that  we  may  better  understand  how  far  they  allow 
that  religious  worship  may  be  given  to  our  Saviour,  as  well  as 
that  we  may  take  occasion  to  defend  that  right  to  divine  wor- 
ship, which  we  have  proved  |:o  be  due  to  him,  we  shall  briefly 
consider,  and  endeavour  to  make  some  reply  to  the  following 
objections. 

Object.  1.  To  what  has  been  said  concerning  a  right  to  re- 
ligious worship,  being  founded  only  in  a  person's  having  the  per^ 
fections  of  the  divine  nature  ;  and  accordingly  that  it  is  an  ar- 
gument that  our  Saviour  is  truly  jand  properly  God,  equal  with 
the  Fa^er,  because  a&such,  he  has  a  right  to  it,  it  is  objected, 
that  if  God  commands  us  to  worship  a  creature,  we  are  bound 
to  obey  him  ;  and  accordingly,  without  considering  any  right 
that  is  founded  in  his  nature,  we  are  to  give  divine  worship  to 
Christ,  by  divine  direction,  or  in  obedience  to  a  command  given 
us  to  that  purpose  ;  and  that  such  a  command  was  given,  upon 
which  Christ's  right  to  receive  divine  worship  is  founded,  ap- 
pears from  Heb.  i.  6.  When  he  iring-eth  his  Jirst'begotten  intQ 
the  worlds  he  saith^  and  let  all  the  angels  of  God  worship  him  ; 
which  supposes  th^  they  did  not  worship  him  before,  nor  would 
they  have  done  it  afterwards,  without  this  divine  intimation. 

Answ.  1.  As  to  our  yielding  obedience  to  a  divine  command, 
provided  God  should  requti-e  us  to  give  divine  worship  to  a 
creature,  it  may  be  replied,  that  we  do  not  deny  but  that  all  the 
divine  commands  are  to  be  obeyed;  but  yet  this  supposition  is 
groundless,  inasmuch  as  God  cannot  command  us  to  M^orship  a 
creature,  any  more  than  he  can  discharge  us  from  an  obligation 
to  worship  himself.    This,  therefore^  is,  in  effect,  to  suppose 
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what  can  never  be ;  therefore  nothing  can  be  inferred  from 
such  a  supposition ;  we  might  as  well  say,  that  if  God  should 
cease  to  exist,  he  would  cease  to  be  the  object  of  worship ;  or 
if  a  created  being  had  divine  perfection,  he  would  have  a  ri^t 
to  equal  honour  with  God ;  which  is  to  suppose  a  thing  that  is 
in  itself  impossible ;  and  it  is  no  less  absurd  to  suppose  it  war- 
rantable for  us  to  pay  divine  worship  to  a  creature.  This  will 
farther  appear,  from  what  has  been  said  in  explaining  the  nature 
of  religious  worship.  Adoration  is  a  saying  to  a  person,  who 
is  the  object  thereof,  thou  hast  divine  perfections,  and  to  say 
this  to  a  creature,  is  contrary  to  truth  ;  and  therefore,  certainly 
the  God  of  truth  can  never  give  us  a  warrant  to  say  that  which 
is  false,  as  this*certainlv  would  be.  And  if  we  consider  wor- 
ship,  as  it  is  our  addressing  ourselves  to  him,  whom  we  wor- 
ship, in  such  a  way,  as  becomes  a  God,  he  cannot  give  us  a 
warrant  so  to  do,  for  that  would  be  for  him  to  divest  himself  of 
his  glory :  and  it  would  also  disappoint  our  expectations,  by 
putting  us  on  trusting  one  that  cannot  save  us  ;  and  such  are 
justly  reproved,  in  Isa.  xlv.  20.  as  Having  no  knowledge^  who 
pray  unto  a  god  that  cannot  save*  We  must  therefore  conclude, 
that  since  God  cannot  give  his  glory  to^  another,  he  cannot  give 
any  warrant  to  us  to  pay  divine  worship  to  a  creature,  as  is  sup- 
posed in  the  objection, 

2.  As  for  that  scripture,  referred  to,  in  which  God  command- 
ed the  angels  to  worship  our  Saviour,  when  he  brought  him  in- 
to the  world,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  had  no  right  to 
divine  worship  before  his  incarnation;  for  if  he  be  a  divine 
Person,  as  the  scriptures  assert  him  to  be,  the  angels,  doubt- 
kss  adored  him  as  such  before ;  the  only  new  discovery  that 
.  was  then  made  to  them  was,  that  the  second  Person  in  the  God- 
head was  now  God  incarnate ;  and  therefore  thb  instance  oi 
infinite  condescension  was  to  be  considered  as  a  motive  to  ex- 
cite their  adoration,  but  not  the  formal  reason  of  it :  thus  we 
are  sometimes  commanded  to  adore  and  magnify  God  for  the 
visible  displays  of  his  divine  perfections  in  his  works  ;  as  the 
Psalmist  says,  Psall  cvii.  8.  Oh  that  men  would  praise  the 
Lord  for  his  goodness^  and  for  his  wonderful  works  to  the  chil^ 
dren  of  men  i  and,  in  many  other  scriptures,  where  the  works 
*of  God  are  represented,  as  a  means  or  motive  to  excite  our 
worship  or  adoration  ;  whereas  the  divine  perfections,  which 
are  displayed  or  rendered  visible  therein,  are  the  great  foun- 
dation or  reason  thereof;  we 'worship  this  God  because  he  is 
infinitely  perfect ;  though  we  take  occasion,  from  the  visible  dis- 
play of  his  perfections,  to  worship  him*  In  this  sense  we  un- 
derstand the  worship  given  to  Christ  by  the  angels,  when 
brought  into  the  world ;  they  took  occasion,  from  this  amazing 
instance  of  his  condescension,  to  adore  those  perfections,  which 
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induced  the  Son  of  God  to  take  the  human  nntnre  into  union 
with  his  divine ;  not  that  they  supposed  his  right  to  worship 
was  founded  therein. 

Object.  2.  Since  our  worshipping  Christ  incUides  in  it  ascrib- 
ing ajl  that  glory  to  him  that  is  his  due;  it  is  enough  for  us, 
when  we  worship  him,  to  confess  that  he  has  an  excellency 
above  the  angels,  or  that  he  is  the  best  of  all  created  beings,  as 
well  as  the  most  honourable,  and  the  greatest  blessing  to  man- 
kind, as  he  was  sent  of  God  to  instruct  us  in  the  way  of  salva- 
tion as  a  Prophet,  to  intercede  for  us  as  a  Priest,  and  to  give 
laws  to  us  as  a  King,  and  that  he  has  done  all  this  faithfully, 
and  with  great  compassion  to  us.  These  things,  and  whatever 
else  he  does  for  the  advantage  of  mankind,  may,  and  ought  to 
be  acknowledged  to  his  praise,  as  a  debt  due  to  him,  in  which 
respect  he  is  to  be  considered  as  the  object  of  worship ;  never- 
theless, we  are  not  to  give  him  that  glory  which  is  due  to  the 
Father,  as  though  he  were  a  Person  truly  and  properly  divine, 
in  the  same  sense  as  he  is. 

Answ.  1.  It  is  agreed,  on  both  sides,  that  that  glory,  which 
is  due  to  him,  is  to  be  ascribed ;  but  we  humbly  conceive,  that 
the  ascribing  to  a  person  that  honour,  which  he  has  a  right  to, 
unless  wc  s^ippose  it  to  be  divine,  is  not  religious  worship; 
or,  to  confess  that  those  works  which  he  has  done,  are  won- 
derful, and  of  great  advantage  to  mankind,  is  no  instance  of 
adoration,  unless  we  suppose  that  these  works  are  such,  as  none 
but  a  Person  who  has  the  divine  nature  can  perform ;  where- 
as all  those  works,  which  they  ascribe  to  him,  may,  according 
to  them,  be  pierfbrmed  by  a  finite  being,  or  else  they  must  al- 
low the  arguments,  which  have  been  taken  from  thence,  to 
prove  his  proper  deity. 

2.  If  the  works  that  are  ascribed  to  him  be  considered  as 
properly  divine,  as  they  are  represented  to  be  in  scripture,  it 
must  not  be  concluded,  from  hence,  that  he  is  to  be  adored, 
as  performing  them ;  but  we  are  rather  to  take  occasion  from 
thence,  as  was  observed  in  our  last  head,  to  adore  those  di- 
vine perfections,  which  are  evinced  hereby,  which  render  him 
the  object  of  worship;  as  the  works  of  God  are  motives  to  in- 
duce us  to  worship  him,  and  not  the  formal  reason  of  that 
worship ;  as  when,  in  the  first  commandment,  God  lays  claim 
to  divine  honour,  or  obliges  the  Israelites  to  have  no  other  gods 
before  him^  because  he  had  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of 
Egyptj  we  are  to  consider  their  deliverance  from  thence,  in- 
deed)  as  a  motive  to  worship ;  but  it  is  the  divine  power  that 
was  exerted  therein,  that  was  properly  the  object  thereof;  so, 
in  Psal.  cxxxvi.  1.  we  are  to  give  thanks  to  the  Lord^  whose 
mercy  endurethfor  ever  ;  and,  in  the  .following  verses,  there  is 
a  particular  mention  made  of  some  glorious  works  which  God 
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had  done,  who  alone  doth  great  xoondersy  who^  in  wisdom^  made 
the  heavens  J  and  stretched  out  the  eat;th;  made  the  sun  to  rule 
by  day  J  and  the  moon  by  nighty  &c«  These,  and  several  other 
works  there  mentioned  are  all  considered  as  motives  to  excite 
our  adoration ;  but  his  being  Jehovah^  the  God  of  gods^  and 
Lord  of  lordsy  as  in  the  1st,  2d,  and  3d  verses,  is  the  great 
foundation  of  his  right  to  worship,  since  that  is  infinite; 
whereas  his  works  are  only  the  effects  of  infinite  power,  and 
so  a  demonstration  of  his  right  to  divine  glory.  Now  to  ap- 
ply this  to  those  works  which  are  done  by  our  Saviour,  if  we 
suppose  them,  as  we  ought,  to  be  properly  divine,  they  are  to 
be  considered  only  as  evincing  his  ripit  to  divine  honour,  as 
they  are  a  demonstration  of  his  deity,  which  is  the  only  thing 
that  renders  him  the  object  of  divine  worship. 

Object.  3.  But  some  will  proceed  a  little  farther,  when  they 
speak  of  Christ  as  the  object  of  worship,  and  so  will  allow, 
that  honours,  tnily  divine,  may  be  given  to  him  ;  yet  that  this 
docs  not  prove  him  to  be  God  equal  with  the  Father,  since  he 
is  herein  only  considered  as  the  Father's  Representative,  on 
whom  the  worship,  that  is  immediately  applied  to  him,  must 
be  supposed  to  terminate ;  as  when  an  ambassador,  who  repre- 
sents the  prince  that  sent  him,  is  considered  as  sustaining  that 
character,  and  so  receives  some  honour,  which  otherwise  he 
would  have  no  right  to,  or  rather  he  is  honoured  as  personating 
him  whom  he  represents. 

Ansrv.  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  whatever  may  be  said 
to  be  done  by  an  ambassador,  as  representing  the  prince  that 
sent  him,  there  is  always  something  contained  in  the  manner 
of  his  adflrcss,  or  in  the  honours  ascribed  to  him,  that  denotes 
him  to  be  more  than  a  subject ;  and  it  would  be  ill  represented, 
should  he  assume  that  honour  to  himself  that  is  due  to  his 
master.  Therefore  our  Saviour,  were  he  not  a  divine  Person, 
but  only  the  Father's  Representative,  could  not  have  a  right 
to  claim  that  divine  honour  that  is  ascribed  to  him ;  neither 
have  we  any  foundation,  in  scripture,  to  distinguish  concern- 
ing a  supreme  and  a  subordinate  'Worship,  or  a  worship  given 
to  a  person  that  does  not  terminate  in  him,  but  in  another, 
whom  he  represents. 

If  there  be  any  apparent  foundation  for  this  supposition,  it 
must  be  taken  from  those  expressions  in  which  Christ  is  re- 
presented, as  Mediator,  as  acting  in  the  Father's  name,  and 
not  seeking  his  own  glory,  but  the  gloiy  of  him  that  sent  him, 
or  referring  all  the  honour,  that  is  given  to  him  as  such,  to  the 
Father.  But  to  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  when  our  Saviour 
uses  such  a  mode  of  speaking,  he  disclaims  any  right  to  divine 
honour  due  to  him  as  Man,  in  which  respect  he  received  a 
commission  from  the  Father,  and  acted  in  his  name;  but  when 
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the  honour  of  a  divine  Person  is  given  to  him  as  God^  thodgh 
considered  as  Mediator,  he  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  reprc-^ 
senting  the  Father,  or  transferring  the  divine  glory  that  he  re- 
ceiveS)  to  the  Father,  but  as  having  the  same  right  to  it  as  the 
Father  has^  inasmuch  as  he  has  the  same  divine  nature,  other-* 
wise  we  cannot  account  for  those  modes  of  speaking,  in  whicli . 
the  glory  of  a  divine  Person  is  ascribed  to  him,  without  re- 
striction or  limitation,  as  it  oftentimes  is  in  scripture* 

Object.  4»  To  what  has  been  said  in  defence  of  Christ^s  di- 
.vinity^  from  our  being  baptized  in  his  name,  it  is  objected, 
that  it  does  not  follow,  that  because  we  are  baptized  in  the 
name  of  the  Son,  as  well  as  of  the  Father,  that  therefore  he  is 
God  equal  with  the  Father;  for  though  this  ordinance,  as  it 
respects  the  Father,  contains,  properly,  an  act  of  divine  wor* 
ship,  in  which  we  consider  him  as  the  great  Lord  of  all  things, 
to  whom  divine  worship,  in  the  highest  sense  is  due ;  yet  we 
consider  the  Son,  as  well  as  the  Holy  Ghost,  only  as  having  a 
right  to  an  inferior  kind  of  worship^  in  proportion  to  the  res- 
pective parts  which  they  sustain^  by  the  will  of  the  Father,  in 
the  work  of  our  salvation ;  and,  in  particular,  to  be  .baptized  in 
the  name  of  Christ,  implies  in  it  nothing  eW  but  a  declaration 
that  we  adhere  to  him,  as  the  Father^s  Minister,  delegated  by 
him  to  reveal  his  mind  and  <  will  to  us,  mA  to  eretct  that  gotsr 
pel-dispensation,  which  we,  in  this  ordinance,  professedly  sub*^ 
mit  to  ;  and  accordingly  to  be  baptized  in  the  nyne  of  Chris^ 
is  to  be  taken  in  the  same  sense,  as  when,  in  1  L}or«  x.  2*  tbe 
Israelites  were  said  to  be  baptized  into  Moses^  in  the  chud,  an4 
in  the  sea;  as  they  signified  thereby  their  consent  to  be  govehi- 
ed  by  those  laws,  which .  Moses  was  appointed,  by  God,  to 
give  them ;  upon  which  account,  they  were  denominated  a  par- 
ticular church,  separated  from  the  world,  and  obliged  to  wor- 
ship God  in  such  a  way,  as  was  prescribed  in  the  ceremonial 
law :  even  so,  by  baptism,  we  own  ourselves  Christians^  un- 
der an  obligation  to  adhere  to  Christ,,  as  our  Leader  and  Comr 
mander,  who  has  revealed  to  us  the  gospel,  which,  by  subject << 
ing  ourselves  to,  we  are  denominated  Christians;  and  to  this 
they  also  add,  especiallv  the  Socinians,  that  as  baptism  was- 
first  practised  as  an  ordinance,  to  initiate  persons  into  the  Jew- 
ish chtirch,  and  was  afterwsfiMs  applied  bv  our  Saviour^  to  sig- 
nify the  initiating  the  heathen  into  the  Christian  church  ;  so  it 
was  designed  to  be  no  longer  in  use  among  them,  than  till 
Christianity  was  generally  embraced;  and  consequently  we 
being  a  Christian  nation,  are  not  obliged  to  submit  to  it,  since 
we  are  supposed  to  adhere, to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and 
therefore  it  is  needless  to  signify  the  same  by  this  ordinance. 
It  was  upon  this  account  that  Socinus,  and  some  of  his  follow^ 

Vou  I.  3D 
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era^  not  only  denied  the  baptism  of  infants,  but  that  of  all  others, 
who  were  supposed  to  be  Christians. 

Answ*  1.  As  to  the  first  part  of  this  objection,  to  wit,  that 
baptism  does  not  signify  the  same  thing  when  it  is  administer- 
ed in  the  name  of  Christ,  as  when  administered  in  the  name  oi 
the  Father,  this,  is  founded  on  a  sup]X)sition,  that  the  Son  has 
not  a  right  to  the  same  honour  that  is  due  to  the  Father,  which 
ought  to  be  proved,  and  not  taken  for  granted;  and  it  alto- 
gether sets  aside  tlie  consideration  of  the  Fadier,  Sod^  and 
Holy  Ghost's  being  herein  co-ordinately  repi'esented,  as  the 
objects  of  this  solemn  dedication,  which  tends  very  much  to 
derogate  from  the  Father's  glory*  As  it  supposes  the  Son  and 
Spirit  to  have  a  right  to  that  glory  which  belongs  to  him, 
while  they  deny  them  to  be  divine  Persons ;  and  according  to 
this  method  of  reasoning,  God  might  as  well  have  ordained, 
that  we  shovdd  have  been  baptized  in  his  name,  together  widi 
the  name  of  any  of  his  prophets  and  apostles,  which  were  ap-- 
pointed  to  be  his  ministers,  in  revealing  his  will  to  us,  as  in 
the  name  of  the  Son  and  Spirit,  unless  they  were  accounted 
worthy  of  having  an  honour  infinitely  superior  to  that  which  is 
given  to  any  creature  given  to  tiiem  herein. 

2.  When  it  is  supposed  that  our  professed  subjection  to 
Christ  in  baptism,  is  nothing  else  but  our  consent  to  be  govern- 

'  ed  by  those  laws,  which  he  has  given  us  in  the  gospel,  and  so 
is  compared  yith  |hat  declaration  of  subjection  to  the  law  of 
Moses,  which  was  contained  in  the  baptism  of  the  Israelites 
into  Moses;  '  ,  ^ 

To  this  it  may  be  replied;  that  this  supposes  Christ  to  be 
IMI  other  than  a  Lawgiver;  and  that  to  be  a  Christian,  is  no- 
thing  else  but  to  be  professedly  a  member  of  that  society, 
which  goes  under  that  denomination ;  and  that  to  put  on  Christ 
is  not  to  considerate  or  devote  ourselves  to  him  as  a  divine  Per- 
son ;  which  is  a  very  low  idea  of  Christianity ;  and  conse- 
quendy  the  character  of  a  Christian  does  not.  imply  in  it  so 
much,  when  assumed  by  an  Anti-trinitarian,  as  when  applied 
to  those  who  suppose  that  they  are  hereby  obliged  to  honour 
him,  as  they  honour  the  Father, -or  to  submit  to  his  govern- 
ment, as  truly  and  properly  divine.  A  Christian  is  not  barely 
one  who  is  of  Christ's  part)',  ii>iyi|g  same  sense  as  a  Mahome- 
tan,-who  •  adheres  to  the  laws  of  Mahomet,  is  of  his;  far 
Christianity  contains  in  it  an  obligation  to  perform  those  reli- 
gious duties,  of  trust,  universal  obedience,  and  love,  that  are 
due  to  Christ  as  a  divine  Person. 

3.  As  to  the  supposition,  that  baptism  being  an  ordnance 
of  Proselytism  to  the  Christian  faith,  therefore  a  Christian  na- 
tion is  no  longer  obliged  to  submit  to  it,  this  is  direcdy  con- 
trary to  what  our  Saviour  says  in  the  words  immediately  fol- 
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lowing  the  institution  thereof,  in  Matt,  xxviii.  20.  Lo^  I  am 
with  tjou  ahuatfSy  even  unto  the  end  of  the  worlds  that  is,  you 
may  expect  my  presence  with  you  in  administering  this  ordi- 
nance, as  well  as  preaching  the  gospel,  not  only  during  the 
first  age  of  the  church,  till  Christianity  shall  obtain  in  the  world, 
but  as  long  as  there  shall  be  a  society  of  Christians  in  it.  And, 
indeed,  if  Christianity  were  nothing  more  than  ^a  public  de- 
claration of  our  obligation,  to  adhere  to  the  laws  of  Christ ;  it 
does  not  follow,  that  because  we  are  bom  in  a  Christian  na- 
tion, therefore  such  a  profession  is  no  longer  necessary.  But 
since  more  than  this  is  contained  therein,  as  hath  been  before 
observed,  namely^  our  professed  subjection  to  Christ,  in  a  re- 
ligious way,  as  a  divine  Person,  this  extends  the  baptismal  oh-" 
ligation  much  farther  than  to  our  being  called  Christians,  and 
argues  the  necessity  of  our  engaging  in  this  ordinance,  as  long 
as  Christ  is  the  object  of  faith,  or  to  be  acknowledged  to  be 
the  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King  of  his  church,  and,  as  such,  the 
object  of  religious  worship,  namely,  unto  the  end  of  the'world. 

Object,  5.  There  is  another  objection  against  the  argument 
in  general,  relating  to  Christ's  being  the  object  of  divine  wor- 
ship, taken  from  his  having  refused  to  have  one  of  the  divine 
perfections  ascribed  to  him,  and  directing  the  Person  that  gave 
It,  to  ascribe  it  to  the  Father,  in  Matt.  xix«  17.  He  said  tmto 
himy  Why  callest  thou  me  goody  there  is  none  good  but  one^  that 
is  God;  q.  d,  there  is  but  one  Person  who  is  good,  as  goodness 
is  properly  a  divine  attribute,  and  that  is  the  Father :  there- 
fore he  alone  is  the  object  of  that  worship,  which  consists  in 
the  ascribing  the  perfections  of  the  divine  nature  to  him,  in 
which  sense  we  have  before  supposed  relipous  worship  to  be 
understood. 

Anstv*  1.  As  to  what  our  Saviour  says,  concerping  the  di- 
vine unity,  when  he  asserts,  that  there  is  none  good  but  one, 
that  is  God  \  it  is,  doubtless  to  be  understood  in  the  same  sense 
with  all  other  scriptures,  that  deny  a  plurality  of  gods,  in  op« 
position  to  the  principles  and  practice  of  idolaters ;  but  it  does 
not  follow  from  hence,  that  the  Father  is  the  only  Person  who 
is  God,  or  the  object  of  divine  worship.  This  has  been  be- 
fore considered  *,  and  therefore  all  that  I  shall  reply  to  this 
part  of  the  objection  is,  that  the  word  God  is  sometimes  taken 
for  the  Godhead,  without  a  particular  restriction  or  limitation 
thereof,  either  to  Father,  Son,  or  Holy  Spirit,  but  may  be 
equally  applied  to  them  all*  In  this  sense  it  is  to  be  taken, 
when  the  being  of  a  God  is  demonstrated  by  the  light  of  na- 
ture ;  as  from  the  effects  of  the  divine  power,  we  argue,  that 
there  is  a  God,  who  is  the  Creator  of  all  things ;  but  this  can- 

•  Sae  page  322, 323.  «nte. 
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not,  if  we  have  no  other  light  to  guide  us  herein  but  that  of 
nature,  be  applied  to  the  Father,  as  a  distinct  Person  in  the 
Godhead,  for  the  distinction  that  there  is  between  the  divine 
Persons  is  a  matter  of  pure  revelation ;  therefore  all  that  our 
Saviour  intends  by  this  expression  is,  that  no  one  has  a  ri^t 
to  have  divine  perfections  ascribed  to  him,  but  he  that  has  a 
divine  nature,  which  whether  it  be  meant  of  the  Father,  Son, 
Of  Holy  Ghost,  he  is  denominated  the  one  only  living-  and  true 
God. 

It  follows  from  hence,  that  i^^hen  such  modes  of  speaking  are 
used  in  scripture,  though  the  Father  be  called  the  one  or  only 
€rod,  the  Son  is  not  excluded,  as  a  late  judicious  writer  wdl 
observes.* 

2.  As  to  that  part  of  the  objection,  which  concerns  our  Sa« 

.  viour's  blaming  the  man  for  calling  him  good,  there  are  two 

senses  given  of  it ;  one  is  taken  from  a  different  reading  of  the 

words,  namely,  Why  dost  thou  as  A  me  concemmg  good.\    But 

it  will  not  be  much  to  our  purpose  either  to  defend  or  disprove 

•  See  Dr.  iVaterlantVs  defence  of  th^  dhinity  cf  Christ,  urm.  vv.pag.  127.  & 
seq.  tpliere  he  proves ,  that  the  exclusive  ternu  of  One,  only,  ^c.  do  not  eacefit  the 
Soil,  so  as  $0  denv  him  to  hax*e  the  tame  Godhead  vith  the  Father.'  thhAepnres 
from  several  ecn'ptures,  viz.  m^at.  xi.  27.  No  one  knowetb  tlie  Son,  but  the  Fa- 
ther ;  nor  any  one  the  Father,  save  the  Son ;  it  does  not  foUov  from  hence,  that 
the  Father  does  not  hno-a  himself  nor  the  Son  himself:  andtohen  it  is  said,  in  1  Cor. 
ii.  11.  The  things  of  Gocl  knoweth  no  one,  but  the  Spirit  of  God;  this  doet  not 
exclufk  the  Son,  for  that  rootdd  contradict  the  scripture  but  now  metUitned;  ff« 
fnore  ttmn  the  Son*s  only  hno-win^  the  Fat/ter  excludes  the  Sokf  Ghost,  vhich  vmdd 
be  contrary  to  this  scripture  ;  so  in  Rev.  xix.  12.  it  is  said,  that  the  Son  had  a  lume 
UTitten  which  no  one  knew  but  he  himself:  none  eijer  thought  that  the  Father 
7:ias  excluded  by  this  exclusive  tenn  /  so  vhen  God  the  Father  saith,  m  /M.sliv.  ti» 
I  am  he  that  miiketh  all  things,  that  stretchelh  forth  the  heavens  aione,  that 
spreadeth  abroad  the  earth  by  m}'8elf :  this  vwdd  contradict  many  other  scriptures, 
iphich  apeak  of  the  Son  as  the  Creator  of  all  things,  if  he  were  to  be  excluded  hsf  it. 
Again,  when  the  Psalmist  sidth,  concerning  the  Father,  in  Psal.  Ixxxni.  18.  that 
his  name  alone  is  Jehovah,  we  must  set  aside  alt  those  scriptures  in  whid^  our  Si^- 
viour  is  called  Jehovah,  if  he  is  contained  in  this  exclusive  term.  See  more  to  dUs 
purpose  in  the  said  sermon^  in  which  this  argument  is  managed  xoith  a  great  deal  of 
Judgment.  I  shall  only  ta/ce  leave  foi'ther  to  cite  what  is  well  observed  in  page  3S. 
'*  Tltat,  perhips  tfie  woi-d  God,  in  those  places,  namely,  such  in  which  there  are  these 
**  exclusive  terms,  is  to  be  understood  in  the  indefinite  sense,  abstracting  frpm  tkt 
*^  particular  consideration  of  this  or  that  person,  in  like  manner  as  the  word  man  of- 
*'  ten  stands  not  for  any  particular  human  person,  but  the  whole  species,  or  human 
**  nature  /  as  when  we  say,  man  is  frail ;  man  is  mortal,  or  the  like." 

f  *Ti  /uff  tpttlae  vsft  <r»  ar^s.  Beza  speaks  of  two  or  three  of  the  most  ancient 
copies  in  johich  this  reading  is  found/  and  Grotitu  also  adJteres  to  it,  from  the  credit, 
as  he  st^fs,  of  the  most  ancient  and  correct  copies;  and  it  is  also  observed,  that  the 
vulgar  Latin  version  renders  it  so  /  and  .ivgustin  read  it  so  in  titc  copy  that  he 
made  use  of:  and  whereas  the  evangelists,  Mark  and  huke,  read  it,  \Vhy  calkft 
thou  me  gDod,  he  endeavours  to  reconcile  this  different  reading  tlterewUh  as  ss^ 
p  jsing  there  was  a  seeming  contradiction  between  them  which  he  migfit  better  haxr 
done,  by  referring  to  some  copies  which  had  it,  as  we  read  it,  why  caUcst  thou  jnt 
gpood ;  from  whence,  it  is  probable,  he  saw  none  that  so  rentUired  it  iti  his  time.  Vid. 
Af^st.  de  Consensu.  Evan.  Ub.  ii.  cap.  63.  It  is  also  thus  irufislated  in  the  oTicienf 
Hebrew  version  of  the  gospel  ofjilatthtiv 
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this  reading,  since  Mark  and  Luke  read  it,  Why  calkst  tb&u 
Pit  goed^  &c.  therefore,  passing  this  over  and  supposing  that 
it  ought  to  be  read,  as  we  generally  do ;  the  common  answer 
liiat  is  given  to  this  objection,  which,  I  humbly  conceive,  may 
be  well  acquiesced  in,  is  ;  that  our  Saviour  considers  the  man, 
as  ascribing  a  divine  perfection  to  him,  whom,  at  the  same 
time,  he  concluded  to  be  no  more  than  a  creature ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  as  though  he  should  say ;  eidier,  first,  acknowledge 
me  to  be  a  divine  Person,  or  else  do  not  ascribe  divine  honours 
to  me,  for  then  by  consequence,  thou  mightest  as  well  ascribe 
them  to  any  other  creature*  And  accordingly,  hsf  die  same 
method  of  reasoning,  had  he  conversed  with  any  Anti-trinita- 
rian,  in  his  day,  who  had  given  divine  worship  to  him,  and  yet 
denied  his  proper  deity,  he  would  have  reproved  him  for  this 
mistake  arising  from  an  erroneous  conscience,  as  much  as  he 
does  the  man,  whom  he  reproves,  in  the  same  sense,  for  styling 
him  good. 

That  Christ  does  not  exclude  himself  from  having  a  right  to 
this  divine  perfection,  is, not  only  evident,  from  those  several 
scriptures,  which  have  been  before  referred  to,  that  ascribe  per- 
fections to  him  that  are  equally  divine,  inasmuch  as  he  that 
has  a  right  to  one  divine  perfection,  has  a  right  to  all ;  but  he 
also  styles  himself,  in  John  %•  14.  The  good  Shepherd^  whidi 
certainly  imports  as  much  as  good  Mastery  which  ex]M^ssion 
was  used  by  the  man  before-mentioned;  and  that  his  being  the 
good  Shepherd  argues  him  to  be  the  Fountain  of  blessedness, 
which  is  certainly  a  divine  perfection,  is  evident,  because  he 
speaks  of  himself,  as  communicatively  good  in  the  highest 
sense,  ver.  28.  I  give  unto  them^  viz.  my  sheep,  eternal  life,  (a) 

I.I  I       •  I       ;    I      .1   ■        ir      '  '  I  I         ■      ■  I  BBsaseae 

« 

(a)  "  If  Dr.  Prieatley,  in  his  celebrated  eflfbrts  to  establish  the  Vnitarianisin 
of  the  primitive  clnirch  against  Di*.  Horsley,  fell  so  short  of**  complete  victory;" 
it  may  be  presumed,  tiiat  the  failure  womd,  in  some  degree,  affect  his  greater 
vork.  The  History  of  Elarly  Opinions  concerning  Jesus  Christ.  Many  psirts  of 
that  elaborate  performance  are  merely  a  republication  of  the  Letters,  excluding 
the  personalities.  Their  merits  and  their  fate  must,  therefore,  be  closely,  inter- 
woven. 

This  large  and  capital  work  was  given  to  the  world  under  circumstances  which 
appeared  very  promising  for  bringing  the  controversy  to  a  sat isfifkctory  issue. 
With  great  and  long  continued  diligence  the  indefatigable 'author  collected  his 
materials.  He  digested  and  arranged  them,  with  that  lucid  perspicuity  for  which 
he  was  so  justly  distinguished,  lie  tried  every  metho<l  to  call  forth  into  the  field 
of  preparatory  discussion,  some  learned  and  able  Trinitarians  and  Arians.  lie 
waited  for  some  years  after  the  publication  of  the  work ;  and  then  renewed  his 
public  challenge,  affording  an  additional  period  for  the  fate  of  the  question.  It 
was,  of  coarse,  implied,  and  the  obligation  was  frankly  avowed  by  tlie  Doctor ; 
that  he  would  in  proper  time  duly  notice  what  any  fair  and  candid  opponents 
should  produce. 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  however  that  the  expectations  thus  excited  have  not  been 
completely  answered ;  and  the  decotse  of  Dr.  Priestly  excludes  every  hope  that 
tbev  will  be  so. 
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Secondly y  Having  proved  the  deity  of  the  Son,  we  proceed 
to  consider  that  of  dKe  Holy  Ghost,  in  which  we  are  obliged 
to  oppose  the  Socinians  and  Arians,  though  in  different  respects : 
As :  for  the  Socinians,  they  seem  to  be  divided  in  their  senti* 

3Mi    ■                         I              '          I    11  I    M  I    1 1     I  ■  iwi  ■  !■  I     I  — ^^i^^^i^^f^^          ■  I   III        11    amm^m^m^mmi^^^^&^mmmmmi^'^^ti^mm^^tmmm^ 
III                                  -    ■           ■   — —  ■*...■  .1.  i  .^ ^ .^^ ^_^^ ^ — — I— 

Rarly  in  the  vear  1790,  a  mild  and  amiable  writer.  Dr.  Williams,*  addressed  to 
Dr.  Priestley  his,  objections  to  the  wiiole  structure  of  the  argument  boilt  on  the 
History  of  Early  Opi^Ious.  He  offered  reasons  to  shew,  that  the  appeal  to  the 
fatJikcrs  was  a  method  calculated  to  increjise  difficulties,  and  to  render  the  con- 
troversy almost  interminable ; '  that  it  has  be^n  experimentally  proved  an  insuffi- 
cient mode  of  argument ;  that  it  has  been  long*  ago  solidly  refuted  ;-|-  that  it  was 
plainly  reprehended  by  Jesus  Christ ;  that  it  is  highly  untheological  in  Its  just 
consequences ;  and  that  it  is  illogical  and  inconclusive.  This  letter  breathed  the 
sincere  spirit  of  amicable  controversy ;  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  desen^cd 
the  very  candid  and  serious  attention  of  your  learned  firiend.  But  I  believe  it  wu 
never  noticed  in  any  other  way  than  tliat  of  private  compliment. 

In  1794,  Dr.  Jamieson  published  a  professed  and  minute  examination  of  tlie 
History  of  Early  Opinions.  This  elaborate  and  learned  work  was  the  very  per- 
formance which  Dr.  Priestley  had  so  long  desired  and  challenged.  It  surely, 
then,  had  a  just  claim  on  his  particular  and  public  notice.  At  the  time  of  this 
work's  appearance.  Dr.  Priestley  was  occupied  in  tlie  important  measure  of  emi- 
gration to  America.  But  when  that  step  was  accomplislied,  he  enjoyed,  for  tlie 
remaining  years  of  life,  a  calm  aud  undisturbed'  rlf  treat.  We  have,  however,  yet 
to  be  informed  of  the  reason  why  hU  former  pledge  was  not  fulfilled. 

As  the  conti-oversy  has  been  thus  left  open,  it  cannot  be  deemed  illiberal  in  me 
to  mention  the  result  of  personal  obscrv*ation  in  reading  this  lai-ge  work  of  Dr. 
Priestley's.  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  do  so,  since  what  I  have  remarked  maybe 
of  use  in  answering  a  question  of  some  importance ;  AVhat  degree  of  reliance  can 
be  placed  on  Dr.  Priestley's  care  and  accuracy  in  his  citations  of  the  fathers  ? 

You,  Sir,  are  well  aware  of  the  importance  which  Dr.  Priestley  attaches  to  the 
position,  that  the  doctrines  of  the  pre-existence  and  divinity  of  Christ  were  ac- 
knowledged by  the  orthodox  fathers  to  have  been  most  cautiously  concealed,  in 
the  earlier  preaching  of  the  apostles,  and  not  to  have  been  dearfy  divulged,  till 
John  taught  them  at  the  close  of  the  apostolic  age. 

Dr.  Jamieson  appears  to  me  to  have  solidly  refuted  this  assertion.^  But  hebas, 
by  no  means,  proceeded  so  far  as  he  might  easily  have  done,  in  shewing  Dr. 
Priestley's  remarkable  inattention  to  rigid  accuracy  in  the  allegation  of  his  att- 
thorities. 

The  instances  of  this  kind  which  I  have  observed  have  given  me  much  asto- 
nishment. If  they  concerned  merely  the  literarv  reputation  of  this  truly  eminent 
character,  to  drag  tiiem  into  public  notice  could  onlv  be  the  work  of  a  petulant 
and  little  mind.  But  they  become  cases  of  a  very  different  nature,  when  conclu-  • 
sions  of  prime  importance  on  a  very  jntei-esting  subject  are  inferred  from  egre- 
gious misconstructions  of  an  author's  meaning.  In  such  cases  regard  to  truth 
must  supersede  personal  delicacies. 

This  duty  becomes  the  more  )irgcnt  when  we  are  told,  fi^m  high  and  respect- 
able authority,  that,  "  in  all  the  most  important  controversies  in  which"  1^. 
Priestley  **  was  engaged,  he  had  studied  the  subject  thoroughly,  and  was  a  tom- 
«*  plete  master  of  the  whole  question :"  and  that,  in  his  reasoning,  "  tlio^e  w 
*'  nothing  artificial  and  ambiguous ;  no  design  to  slur  over  difficulties  and  objec- 
*•  tions,  or  to  lay  greater  stress  upon  a  topic  than  it  would  well  bear.''§ 

The  doctor  bias  selected  Chrvsostom  as  the  father  whose  e\*idence  is  most  am- 
ple in  support  of  the  opinion,  that  John  first  taught  the  divinity  of  Christ. 

•  L«tter  to  Or.  PriCTtley.  In  vol.  i.  of  Dr.  Winiams'  edition  of  Owen  on  the  Hcbrtws. 

t  Or.  WillUmi  referi  only  to  ChilUncworth  by  nacme.  I  would  take  the  litierfy  of  awi^iE* 
that  M.  Daillc's  admirable  work  On  the  Um  pfthg  Father*  in  Determining  Rtlizieiu  Ciutrnff- 
Wf-r.  it  deierving  of  the  most  cureful  perusal  vrhh  reference  to  this  »abject. 

t  See  hi*  valaahle  work.  Vindication  of  the  Piianii^vc  l^tiii  tbc  ifl  Reply  Co  Dr.  Prlestky^ 
Hist,  of  F.arlv  Opinions:  vol.  i.  p.  394—313. 

^  Mr.  Bc^ljaa/*  Uliw.  p.  34*  2>. 
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ments  about  this  matter,  sbme  of  them  coh^dering  the  Holy 
Ghost  no  otherwise  than  as  a  diirine  power;  and  therefore  they 
call  him  Virtus  £>eiy  or  the  divine  energy,  or  power  of  acting, 
seeming,  by  this  account  of  it,'  to  deny  his  distinct  Personality, 
as  the  Sabeliians  do  that  of  the  Son  and  Spirit ;  though  others 
of  them,  being  convinced  that  there  is  suflicient  proof  of  hie 
Personality  in  scripture,  to^ny  his  deity^  supposing  him  to 
be  no  other  than  a  created  ministring  Spirit.* 

As  for  the  Arians,  though  this  controversy  was  not  brought 
upon  the  stage  in  the.  council  at  Nice,  which  was  so  muchiem- 
ployed  in  defending  the  deity  of  our  Saviour,  by  prtxving  hiqi 
to- have  the  same  essence  with  the 'Father,  that  they  had  no 
opportunity  to  proceed  in  the  defence  of  the  consubstantiality 
of  the  Holy  Ghost;  y«t  this  is  universally  denied  by  all  who 
give  into  the  Arian  scheme :  It  is  true,  that  as  they  do  not 
question  his  Personality,  so  they  allow  that  he  has  many  glories 
ascribed  to  him,  agreeing,  in  words,  with  the  scripture  account 
thereof;  but  they  are,  notwithstanding,  far  from  asserting  his 
proper  deity,  any  more  than  that  of  the  Son. 

We  have  already  proved  him  to  be  a  distinct  Person,t  and 

therefore  nothing  remains,  but  that  we  consider  him  as  having 

,  a  divine  nature.     And,  to  make  this  appear,  we  shall  proceed 

•  In  tfdt  thftf  agree  with  tho^e  xoha  werg  formerly  called  Mace  domant^f mm  Jlfa- 
cidtntius,  Ithhtp  of  Ctnttmntinople,  vfho  lifoed  ab^t  t/te  middle  of  thefottrth  century^ 
vho  ent&Jained  9wh  MniimentMofthe  Boijf  Chatt,  and  had  a  contidcrable party  thai 
ad/icred  to  him^  -who  were  also  called  Pneumaiotnachi. 

t  Seepage  249,250. 

■■■  '■  ■_  ■         ■■■■III      ifci^^^iB  111      II.  ,,■  ■■■■■^  I   ■  I    ■    ■       ^■i^M««        mm       ■!■     ■     w^^.^    m   im  ■    ■  ■  im      ^  ■  i^w— i^^^^iai   ■■   ■  iwi*—— ii^^^ 

'    ■'       ■■  -     *  !■■■■■  ^  — ^w^— ^1— ^       I       ■  ^  — M^— ^^B,— — ^i.^— .p^— y^      m      ^    m  I    mmmi      ■         Mi^  ^        >     ^    i  ■  ■  im  ■  —         ■  ■i^^.^^M^^. 

•*  Chiysostom,"  says  Dr.  Priestley,  "  represents  all  the  precedingf  writers  of 
*•  the  New  Testament  as  children,  who  heard,  but  did  not  understand  things, 
^  ind  who  were  busj  about  oheese-cakes  and  childi^  sports,  but  John,*|  he 
says,  **  taught  wliat  the  angels  themselves  did  not  know  before  he  declared  it."* 

At  the  bottom  of  the  page.  Dr.  Priestley  faithfully  transcribes  the  Greek  of 
this  passage,  and  no  one  can  say  that  his  translation  is  niaterially  unfair,  so  far 
as  it  goes.  The  sentence  is  exacUy  thus :  •'  All  the  i-est,  like  little  children,  heap 
^  indeed,  yet  do  not  understand  what  they  hear,  but  are  captivated  with  cakes 
*'  and  childish  sports."  The  omission  of  the  clause  "  all  the  rest,"  ('ei  y  «xxm 
jraernc)  does  not  appear  of  much  consequence.  The  insertion  of  it  would  only  hare 
led  the  reader  to  inquire  for  the  antecedent,  and  Dr.  Priestley  lia^  provided  a 
ready  answer :  <*  all  the  preceding  writers  of  the  New  Testament." 

Do  me  the  fiivour,  my  dear  Sh*,  to  take  down  the  volume  of  Chrysostom,  and 
turn  to  the  passage.  Will  you  find  the  antecedent  to  this  relative  clause  to  be 
any  **  writers  of  the  New  Testament,"  or  any  ^jersons  at  all  connected  with  the 
New  T^tament  ?  No,  Sir.  You  will  find  it  to  be  the  effeminate  and  di^eipated 
spectaiort  of  athletic  gamea^  and  tJte  auditore  of  mundane  and  ortUorial  oop/dsts  .'f  * 

SxITk's  LbTTKRS  TO  BSLSnAX. 

.  •  Hi»t.  afEarlyOp.  vol.  Ut  p.  lM,iao.  ■  .  ,        . 

t  Mr.  Brlsham  denies  that  thwc  characters  are  the  antecedent  to  the  exceptive  claow  la 
^aesrion,  and  conceive*  that  it  refer*  to  the  mast  ot  unlearned  christians,  who  are  placed  in  op. 
position  to  "  the  spectators  and  aaditors  of  John,  men  that  are  become  anfjels,  or  are  drsiroua  of 
*»  beroming  such."  Bat  the  Greek  fathers  give  some  additional  fcatur-s  of  their  character. 
**  These,"  he  says,  *•  are  devoted  to  merrnnent  atid  Imcorioasness.  liTinK  in  riches,  honours,  and 
"  Khitttiny."  The  candid  reader  will  jodge  whether  this  description  be  more  applicable  to  plain 
a^  honest  chrittianS)  tkun  to  the  gay  and  disaipaicd  pen«u  mentioofd  m  a  pi  eceduig  part  of 
tbediicottnc. 
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in  the  same  method^  in  which  we  have  pxx>ved  the  divinity  of. 
the  Son,  namely^  from  thosQ  divine  names,  attributes,  works, 
and  worship,  which  are  ascribed  to  him ;  though  we  have  no 
occasion  here  to  insist  on  the  proof  of  that  proposition,  tliat  he 
who  is  thus  described  is  God,  as  having  done  thataheady  under 
each  of  those  distinct  heads,  in  defence  of  our  Saviour's  deity  ; 
and  therefore  we  n^ed  only  consider  them  as  applied  to  die 
Holy  Ghost*     And^ . 

1.  It  appears  that  he  is  God,  equal  with  the  Father  and  Son, 
inasmuch  as  the  same  divine  names  are  given  to  him  that  are 
given  to  them ;  particularly, 

(1«)  He  is  called  God^  without  any  thing  tending  to  detract, 
or  diminish,  from  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  when  applied 
to  the  Father  or  the  Son :  thus,  in  Acts  v.  3,  4*  Peter  said^ 
AnaniaSy  Why  hath  satan  JiUed  thine  heart  to  lie  to  the  Holy 
Ghost  ?  thou  hast  not  lied  unto  men^  but  unto  Gody  where  he  is 
not  only  called  Gody  but  put  in  opposition  to  the  creature ;  and 
it  is  as  though  the  apostle  should  say,  thou  hast  endeavourcnl 
to  deceive  him,  by  whom  I  am  inspired,  which  is  a  greater 
crime,  than  if  diou  hadst  only  lied  to  me* 

Object.  It  is  objected,  that  it  is  not  the  Holy  Ghost  who  is 
here  called  Gody  but  the  Father ;  in  defence  of  which  sense  of 
the  text  it  is  supposed,  that  though  the  lie  was  immediately 
designed  to  deceive  the  appstles,  or  the  Holy  Ghosc,  by  whom 
they  were  known  t6  be  inspired,  yet  this  was  interpreted  by 
God  the  Father,  as  an  attempt  to  impose  upon  him,  whose 
Minister  the  objectors  suppose  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be,  as  well 
as  the  apostles ;  and  accordingly  they  thus  argue ;  he  that  does 
any  thing  against  God's  ministers,  to  wit,  the  Father's,  may  be 
said  to  do  the  same  against  him.  And  here  they  refer  to  some 
scriptures,  which,  they  think,  give  countenance  to  this  argument 
namely,  Exod.  xvi.  8.  where  Moses  tells  the  Israelites,  when 
they  murmured  against  him.  Tour  murmurings  are  not  against 
uSy  but  against  the  Lord;  and,  in  1  Sam.  viii.  7.  where  God 
says  to  Samuel,  speaking  concerning  the  Israelites,  They  have 
not  rejected  theCy  but  they  have  rejected  me  ;  and  also  our  Sa- 
viour s  words  to  his  dicipLes,  in  Luke  x.  16.  He  that  heareth 
youy  heareth  me;  and  he  that  despiseth  yoUy  despiseth  me;  and 
he  that  despiseth  mcy  despheth  him  that  sent  me;  and,  in  1  Thes- 
iv.  8.  He  that  despisethy  despiseth  not  man,  but  Gody  uxlio  hath 
also  given  unto  us  his  Holy  Spirit J^ 

Anstv.  How  plausible  soever  this  objection  may  seem  to  be, 
yet,  if  duly  considered,  it  will  not  appear  sufficient  to  overthrow 
the  argument  we  are  maintjiining ;  it  is  true,  indeed,  that  what 

•  S0e  Woltzoffen^  and  other  Swihian  miters,  in  loc.  and  Dr.  ClarheU  Scripture- 
doctrine,  page  13.  tvhere  he  ineertn  tJds  am&nff  those  ecripturea ,-  in  aU  xeAich  ke  wftp- 
poses  that  the  ivord  God  is  apptiej  to  the  Father. 
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18  done  against  any  one,  who  acts  by  a  commission,  as  a  servant 
to  another,  is  interpreted  to  be  done  against  him  that  gives  him 
the  commission;  as  he  that  affronts  a  judge,  or  an  ambassador, 
in  this  respect,  affronts  the  king,  whom  he  represents ;  or  if  an 
inferior  servant  is  ill  treated,  in  delivering  a  message  from  his 
master,  this  is  always  supposed  to  contain  a  reflection  on  him 
who  sent  him  ;  But,  I  humbly  conceive,  this  cannot  be  ^plied, 
as  it  is  in  the  objectiop,  to  Ananias's  not  lying'  unto  men^  but 
unto  GocU  And,  to  make  this  appear,  let  it  be  considered; 
that  here  are  two  terms  of  opposition;  and  these  either  respect 
God  the  Father  and  the  apostles  ;  or  God  the  Father  and  the 
Holy  Ghost;  or  else  God  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  apostles. 

1.  God  the  Father  cannot  be  said  here  to  be  opposed  to  the 
apostles,  so  as  to  give  countenance  to  this  phrase,  or  mode  of 
speaking  used.  Thou  hast  not  lied  unto  men^  but  unto  God^  be- 
cause it  is  said,  in  the  foregoing  verse,  that  they  had  lied  to  the 
Holy  Ghost :  if  the  Holy  Ghost  had  not  been  mentioned,  in- 
deed, then  there  might  have  been  more  ground  to  conclude,  that 
Peter  opposed  himself  to  God  the  Father,  or  intimated  hereby, 
that  Ananias,  in  attempting  to  deceive  him,  attempted  to  deceive 
God  that  sent  him;  but  even  then  it  would  not  have  fully 
Mrresponded  with  the  sense  of  those  scriptures  but  now  referred 
to;  for  though  he  that  despises  a  servant,  despises  him  that 
sent  him ;  and,  accordingly,  he  that  despises  a  minister,  when 
he  is  preaching  the  gospel,  or  despises  the  message  that  he 
brings,  may  be  said  to  despise  God,  whose  message  it  is ;  yet 
it  does  not  follow,  that  if  a  person  designs  to  impose  upon  a 
minister,  in  other  respects,  that  he  imposes  upon  God  that  sent 
him  ;  for  he  may  not  disown  the  divine  authori^,  or  commission, 
which  he  ha&  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  yet  may  conclude  that 
he  may  deceive  him,  though  he  be  sensible  that  he  Cannot  de- 
ceive 6od,  who  knoweth  all  things :  But  this  I  need  not  farther 
insist  on,  since  it  is  not  supposed,  in  the  objection ;  but  God 
the  Father  is  therein  opposed  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  else  there 
would    be  no  appearance  of  any  argument  in  it;   therefore, 

2*  Let  us  consider  God  the  Father  as  being  here  opposed 
to  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  then  it  is  as  much  as  to  say.  Thou 
hast  lied  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  wherein  thou  hast  not  lied  to  man, 
but  to  God,  to  wit,  the   Father;  to  which  we  ma^  answer. 

That  had  the  apostle  designed  to  oppose  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
the  Father,  and  thereby  deny  his  deit^,  it  o\ight  to  have  been 
expressed  dius ;  Thou  hast  not  lied  unto  the  Holy  Ghost,  but 
unto  God ;  and  this  would  effectually  have  determined  him  not 
to  have  been  God,  and  removed  any  umbrage  or  suspicion,  as 
though,  by  the  expression,  Thou  hast  not  lied  unto  men^  we 
were  to  understand  the  apostles ;  or  since  it  will  be  objected, 
that  this  would  have  been  contrary  to  matter  of  fact,  for  Aaani- 

Vot*  I.  3  E        . 
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as  did  lie  both  to  the  apostles  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost ;  therefott 
it  would  have  been  better  understood,  had  it  been  said.  Thou 
hast  noc  lied  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  to  men,  that  is,  not  to  them 
6nly,  but  thou  hast,  interpretativeiy,  in  lying  to  them^  lied  UDto 
God,  to  wit,  the  Father.  If  it  had  been  so  expressed,  the  sense 
would  have  been  plain  and  obvious,  in  favour  oi  the  Anti-trioi- 
tarians,  as  well  as  agreeable  to  the  scriptures  before-mentioned, 
as  giving  countenance  to  it ;  but  since  it  is  not  ao  expressed, 
tme  must  conclude, 

3.  That  in  this  text  there  is  no  other  opposition,  but  of  God 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  apostles ;  and  accordingly  the  sense  is 
Tery  plain  and  natural,  which  is  as  though  the  apostle  had  said) 
Thou  hast  endeavoured  to  deceive  me,  who  am  under  the  im- 
mediate inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,'  which  is  a  greater  crime 
than  if  thou  hadst  only  lied  to  me,  at  another  time,  when  this 
honour  was  not  conferred  upon  me ;  for  herein  thou  hast  com- 
mitted  a  double  crime,  inasmuch  as  thou  hast  not  only  lied  to 
me,  which  thou  oughtest  not  to  have  done,  but  thou  hast  lied 
to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and,  in  so  doing,  hast  not  lied  unto  men, 
but  unto  God ;  or,  as  it  is  expressed,  in  ver.  9«  that  Ananm 
and  his  wife  had  agreed  together  to  tempt  the  Holy  Ghost* 
Which  is  called  a  lying  to  him^  in  one  verse,  is  styled  a  temf^ 
ing  him  in  the  other ;  this  therefore  seems  to  be  a  plain  and 
easy  sense  of  the  words,  which  any  unprejudiced  reader  would 
be  inclined  to  give  into ;  and  since  the  scripture  is  written  to 
instruct  the  most  injudicious  Christians,  as  well  as  others,  I 
cannot  conceive  that  such  modes  of  speaking  would  have  been 
made  use  of  ttierein,  which  have  a  tendency  to  lead  persons  out 
of  the  way,  by  deviating  from  the  common  sense  of  words,  (es^ 
pecially  in  a  matter  of  so  great  importance  as  this  is)  whereby 
some,  at  least,  would  be  inclined,  as  we  are,  by  adhering  to  the 
IBost  proper  «sense  thereof,  to  acknowledge  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
be  God,  if  he  were  not  so* 

There  is  another  scripture,  in  which  the  Holy  Ghost  is  called 
The  God  and  the  Rock  of  Israel^  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  3*  Now  it 
seems  very  evident,  that  this  is  applied  to  him,  by  comparing 
it  with  the  foregoing  and  following  words ;  in  which  it  is  said, 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  spake  by  me,  and  his  word  was  in  my 
tongue ;  and  then  we  have  an  account  of  what  he  said,  namclf, 
He  that  ruleth  over  man^  must  be  just ^  &c.  It  cannot,  with  an? 
colour  of  reason,  be  supposed  that  there  is  more  than  one  Person 
here  intended,  who  imparted  this  to  the  prophet ;  and  inasmuch 
as  this  Person  is  not  only  called  the  God,  but  also  the  Rock 
of  Israely^that  is  a  plain  intimation  that  he  is  the  almighty  God 
of  Israel,  which  is  the  sense  of  the  metaphor,  taken  from  a  rock, 
when  applied  to  God  in  other  scriptures. 

Again,  it  is  said,  in  1  Con  iii.  16.  Know  ye  not  that  ye 
0ire  the  temple  of  God^  and  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dtveUah  m  you* 
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Here  it  must  be  observed,  that  their  being  called  the  temple 
of  God,  who  is  said  to  dwell  in  them,  denotes  the  inhabitant 
to  be  d  divine  Person,  since  a  temple,  according  to  the  known 
acceptation  of  the  word,  always  connotes  a  dei^ ;  and  so  it  is 
called  the  house  of  God*     Now  he  that  dwelt  in  them,  upon 
which  account  they  are  called  his  temple,  is  expressly  said  to 
be  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  is  agreeable  to  what  is  said  con- 
cerning him  elsewhere,  in  chap*  vi.  19.     Know  ye  not  that  your 
body  is  the  temple  of  the  Jfoiy  Ghost^  whichy  or  who,  m  in  you  P 
(2.)  He  is  called  Lord;  this  seems  very  evident,  from  Isa* 
vF.  8,  9.  And  I  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord^  sayings  Whom  shall 
Jsendy  and  who  %uill  go  for  us  f  Then  said  /,  Here  am  /,  send 
me*     And  he  said^  Go^  and  tell  this  people.  Hear  ye,  indeed^ 
hut  understand  not^'tic.   where  we  observe,  that  the  person 
sending  speaks  both  in  the  singular  number  and  the  plural, 
Whom  shall  I  send,  and  who  will  go  for  us  ?  by  the  former  ex- 
pression, Whom  shall  I  send,  he  evinces  his  divinity,  as  having 
a  right  to  give  a  commission  to  the  prophets,  to  declare  his 
mind  and  will  to  man,  which,  as  will  be  observed  under  a  fol* 
head,  none  but  a  divine  Person  has  a  rig^t  to  do ;  by  the  latter. 
Who  shall  go  for  us,  he  includes  himself  among  the  Persons  in 
the  Godhead,  as  it  has  before  been  observed  ^ ;  viz.  that  whea 
God  is  represented,  as  speaking  in  the  plural  number,  a  Tri^ 
oity  of  Persons  seems  to  be  intended  thereby* 

But  that  which  we  shall  principally  consider  is,  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  here  called  Lord,  which  appears  from  what  the 
apostle  says,  in  Acts  xxviii*  25,  26*  Well  spake  the  Holy  Ghost, 
by  Escdas  the  prophet,  unto  our  fathers,  saying.  Go  unto  this 
people,  and  say,  Hearing,  ye  shall  hear,  caid  shall  not  under* 
stand,  &c« 

It  cannot  be  reasonably  objected  to  this,  that  the  apostle  only 
refers  to  the  book  of  Isaiah,  and  not  to  this  particular  part  there^ 
of  ^  for  though,  indeed,  these  words,  Thus  saith  the  Holy  Ghost, 
might  be  used,  as  a  preface  to  any  quotation  from  scripture,  as 
all  scripture  is  given  by  his  itospiration ;  yet  this  message,  refer- 
red to  by  the  apostle,  was  not  only  transmitted  by  Esaias  to  the 
church,  but  it  is  distinguished  from  all  those  other  things,  which 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  spake  by  him  *,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  the  apostle  means,  ^hen  referring  to  this  scripture, 
any  other  than  the  Holy  Ghost's  giving  him  this  commission, 
when  he  says.  Well  spake  the  Holy  Ghost  by  him ;  and  conse- 
quently he  that  gave  this  commission,  or  spake  thus  to  him^ 
is  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  is,  in  the  foregoing  words,  called  the  Lord* 
Moreover,  there  is  another  scripture,  in  2  Cor.  iii*  18.  wher^ 
it  ifr  said.  We  are  changed foom  glory  to  glory,  even  as  by  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord;  or,  aft  it  is  observed  in  the  margin.  As  bt$ 
the  Lord  the  Spirit;  which  reading  b  certainly  as  proper  a^ 

*  Seej^e$5B, 
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any  otKer,  and  is  preferred,  by  some,  to  it ;  and  therefore  it 
contains,  at  least,  a  probable  Argument  that  the  Spirit  is  expressly 
called  Lord.* 

2.  The  Holy  Ghost  appears  to  be  God,  from  those  divine 
attributes  that  are  ascribed  to  him.    Accordingly, 

(1.)  He  is  said  to  be  eternal,  in  Heb.  ix.  24.  Clirist,  through 
the  eternal  Spirit^  offered  himself  without  spot  to  God.  I  am 
sensible,  many  think  this  eternal  Spirit  signifies  Christ's  eter- 
nal Godhead ;  which  is  so  called,  because  of  the  spirituality  of 
its  nature ;  and  that,  in  this  place,  it  is  designed  to  set  forth 
the  infinite  value,  which  -the  oblation  that  he  made  of  himself, 
in  his  human  nature  to  God,  received  from  the  divine  nature, 
to  which  it  was  united ;  which,  though  it  be  a  very  great  truth, 
yet  there  does  not  seem  to  be  so  great  a  propriety  in  the  ex- 
pression, when  we  suppose  the  eternal  Spirit  is  taken  for  the 
divine  nature,  as  if  it  be  understood  of  the  Holy  Ghost:  and 
Christ  may  be  said,  by  him,  to  have  offered  himself,  without 
spot,  to  God,  as  implying,  that  the  unction,  which  he  received 
from  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  the  means  to  preserve  him  from  all 
sinful  defilement,  upon  which  account  his  oblation  was  without 
blemish;  and,  indeed,  it  was.no  less  necessaiy,  in  order  to  its 
being  accepted,  that  it  should  be  spotless,  than  that  it  should  be 
of  infinite  value ;  therefore  I  must  conclude,  that  it  is  the  Holy 
Ghost  who  is  here  called  the  eternal  Spirit. 

Moreover,  his  eternity  may  be  evinced  from  his  having  crea- 
ted all  things,  as  he  that  made  the  world,  and  all  finite  things, 
wherewith  time  began,  must  be  before  them,  and  consequently 
from  everlasting ;  by  which  the  eternity  of  Christ  was  proved, 
under  a  foregoing  head ;  and  that  the  Holy  Ghost  made  all 
things,  will  be  proved  under  our  next  argument. 

(2.)  His  immensity  or  omnipresence,  is  a  farther  proof  of 
his  deity ;  and  this  seems  to  be  plainly  contained  in  PsaL 
cxxxix.  r.  Whither  shall  I  ffo  from  thij  Spirit  ?  or  whither 
shall  I  fee  from  tkij  presence  ?  y.  d.  tKere  is  no  place  where 
the  Spirit  is  not ;  and  it  is  allowed  by  all,  that  the  divine  im- 
mensity is  here  described  in  a  very  elegant  manner ;  though, 
it  is  true,  it  is  objected,  that  one  part  of  this  verse  is  exegeti- 
cal  of  the  other,  and  therefore  the  Psalmist,  by  the  Spirit^  in- 
tends nothing  else  but  the  presence  of  God ;  but  it  is  equally, 
if  not  more  probable,  that  the  Spirit  is  distinguished  from  the 
presence  of  God,  and  consequendy  that  he  is  a  distinct  Per- 
son in  the  Godhead ;  and  this  does  not  contain  any  strain  upon 
the  sense  of  the  words,  since  the  Spirit  is  so  often  spoken  of 
in  scripture  as  a  Person,  as  has  been  befoi-e  observed ;  f  *^d 


•  Several  of  the  PoH  Mcene  Fathers  have  taken  the  xotrrda^  MstBtsr^  ^an « 
wnufA^Qi,  in  this  fame  wmse  as  by  the  Lord^  tfte  spirit ,-  and,  inpartkidarf  BaaL  dt 
Spirit,  Sonet,  ad^^philoc.  Cap.  21.  &  Chnfwtt,  in  tc9. 

t  See  pt^e  249, 250, 251. 
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therefore  it  is  not  strange  that  he  should  be  mentioned  as  such 
in  this  text ;  and,  if  he  be  spoken  of  as  a  Person,  it  is  beyond 
dispute  that  he  is  there  proved  to  be  a  divine  Person. 

(3.)  He  is  said  to  be  omniscient  in  1  Cor.  ii.  10.  The  Spirit 
searc/ieth  all  thing's ;  yea^  the  deep  tKings  of  God*  To  search, 
indeed,  is  a  word  used  in  condescension  to  our  common  mode 
of  speaking,  as  we  arrive  to  the  knowledge  of  things  by  search- 
ing, or  enquiry,  though  this  idea  is  to  be  abstracted  from  the 
word,  when  applied  to  God ;  for  him  to  search,  is  to  know  all 
things;  and,  in  this  sense,  it  is  used,  in  P$a!.  cxxxix.  23,  24. 
Search  me,  0  God^  and  know  my  heart ;  try  me^  and  know  my 
thoughts  f  and  see  if  there  be  any  wicked  way  in  we,  &c.  It  does 
not  imply  the  manner  of  his  knowing,  but  the  exquisiteness  of  • 
his  knowledge ;  and  so  we  must  understand  it  in  this  scripture, 
when  applied  to  the  Spirit's  searching  all  things,  in  which  we 
have  an  account  of  the  objects  of  his  knowledge,  namely,  the 
deep  things  of  God:  thus  he  knows  all  those  things,  which  w^e 
hid  in  the  divine  mind  from  all  eternit)',  and  the  infinite  per- 
fections of  the  divine  nature,  which  are  incompreltensible  to  a 
creature,  and  which  none  can,  ky  searching^  find  out  to  per^ 
fection^  Job  xi..  7".  in  which  respect  the  highest  creatures,  viz* 
the  angels,  are  said  to  be  charged  with  folly ^  whose  knowledge 
is  comparatively  imperfect,  chap.  iv.  18.  Moreover,  we  may 
observe,  that  the  manner  oi  the  Spirit's  knowing  all  things,  is 
not  like  ours,  that  is  by  inferring  consequences  from  premises, 
in  a  way  of  reasoning;  for  it  is  said,  in  the  verse  immediately 
foUov/ing,  that  he  knows  the  things  of  God^  in  such  a  way,  as 
a  man  knoweth  the  things  of  a  man^  that  is,  his  own  thoughts^ 
by  an  int<"rnai  principle  of  knowledge,  not  by  revelation,  or  any 
external  discovery :  thus  the  Spirit  knows  the  divine  nature, 
as  having  it ;  therefore  his  omniscience  is  a  plain  proof  of  his 

Deity. 

3.  The  Deit^/  of  the  Holy  Ghost  may  be  farther  evinced, 
from  his  performing  those  works  which  are  proper  to  God 
alone.    And, 

(1.)  He  is  said  to  have  created  all  things:  thus,  in  Gen.  i. 
2.  The  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters;  where, 
by  the  Spirit  ofGod^  cannot  be  meant,  as  some  suppose,  the  air 
or  the  wind ;  tor  that  was  not  created  till  the  second  day,  when 
God  made  the  firmament.  Again,  it  is  said,  in  Job  xxvi.  13. 
By  his  Spirit  he  hath  garnished  the  heavens;  and,  in  chap. 
xxiii.  4.  The  Spirit  of  God  hath  m€ule  me.  Some  of  the  Arians 
are  so  sensible  that  the  Spirit  is  represented  as  the  Creator  of 
all  things  as  well  as  the  Son ;  that  they  suppose  him  to  be  an 
instrument  to  the  Son  in  the  creation  thereof;  which  is  as  much 
*as  to  say,  he  is  an  instrument  of  an  instrument ;  and,  indeed^ 
to  say  the  Son  created  all  things,  as  an  instrument,  hat 
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been  considered  as  an  indefensible  notion;*  but  this  is  m^h 
more  so. 

(2.)  Extraordinary  or  miraculous  works,  which  are  equiva- 
lent  to  creation,  have  been  performed  by  the  Spirit;  thus  the 
apostle,  speaking  concerning  extraordinary  gifts,  subservient  to 
the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  in  the  first  preaching  thereof, 
attributes  them  to  the  Spirit,  which  he  largely  insists  on,  in 
1  Cor*  xii.  and  when  he  says,  ven  4,  5,  6*  that  there  are  £r 
versifies  c^gifts^  bui  the  scone  Spirit;  and  there  are  differences 
of  administrationsy  but  the  same  Lord;  and  there  are  diversities 
of  operations^  but  it  is  the  same  God,  xvhich  worketh  all  in  all; 
which  many  who  defend  the  doctrine  of  die  Trinity,  take  lor 
granted,  that  it  signifies  all  the  Persons  in  the  Godhead,  that 
our  Saviour  is  called  Lord,  and  the  Father  God,  therein ;  and 
some  of  the  Anti-trinitarians,  from  hence,  would  argue,  that 
the  Spirit  is  not  God,  because  he  is  distinguished  from  the 
Father,  whom  they  suppose  to  be  there  called  God,  I  cannot 
but  from  hence  conclude,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  set  forth  un- 
der all  thes^  three  names ;  and  the  works  attributed  to  him, 
notwithstanding  the  varif^ty  of  expressions,  are  the  same,  and 
included  in,  that  general  term  of  spiritual  gifts..  And  so  I  take 
the  meaning  of  the  text  to  be  this,  there  are  diversities  of  gifts, 
or  extraordinary  operations,  which  some  were  enabled  to  put 
forth  in  the  exercise  of  their  ministry,  which  are  all  from  the 
same  Spirit,  who  is  called  Lord  and  God,  who  has  an  infinite 
sovereignty,  and  bestows  these  blessings  as  he  pleases,  as  be* 
comes  a  divine  Person ;  and  this  agrees  very  well  with  what 
is  said,  in  ver.  11«  All  these  worketh  that  one  and  the  selfsame 
Spirit^  dividing"  to  every  man  severally  as  he  will* 

(3.)  The  Spirit  of  God  commissioned  and  qualified  minis- 
ters to  preach  the  gospel,  and  thereby  to  gather  and  build  i^ 
churches,  determining  that  their  ministry  should  be  exercised 
in  one  place,  and  not  in  another ;  which  is  a  peculiar  branch  of 
the  divine  gloiy,  and  no  one  has  a  right  to  do  it,  but  a  divine 
Person.  A  creature  may  as  well  pretend  to  command  the  sun 
to  shine,  or  stop  its  course  in  the  heavens  at  his  pleasure,  as  he 
can  commission  a  minister  to  preach  the  gospel,  or  restrain  the 
preaching  thereoil  And  here  we  may  observe,  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  plainly  said  to  have  called  and  appointed  the  apostles 
to  exercise  their  ministry  in  the  first  preaching  of  die  gospel, 
after  he  had,  by  conferring  extraordinary  gifts  upon  them, 
qualified  them  for  it ;  and  accordingly  he  speaks  in  a  style  truly 
divine,  in  Acts  xiii.  2.  The  Holy  Ghost  said^  separate  me  Bar^ 
nahas  andSaul^for  the  work  whereunto  Ifuxoe  called  them  ;  and, 
in  Acts  XX.  28.  the  apostle  tells  the  elders,  or  ministers  of  the 
church  at  'Ephesus,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  had  made  them  over- 

•  See  page  $S9, 360. 
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si§ri»  We  read  also  of  the  Spirit's  determining  where  they 
shouid  exercise  their  ministry ;  thus  he  commanded  Philip  to 
go  and  preach  the  gospel  to  the  eunuch,  in  Acts  viii*  29.  Then 
the  Spirit  scad  unto  Philips  Go  near^  and  join  thyself  to  this 
chariot  i  and,  at  another  time,  the  Spirit  bade  Peter  to  go  and 
,  preach  the  gospel  tp  Cornelius,  when  he  doubted  whether  it 
were  lawful  tor  hiitli  to  do  it  or  no,  m  Acts  x.  19, 20*  The  Spi- 
rit said  unto  him^  Behold^  three  men  seek  thee;  therefore  get  thee 
doum,  and  go  with  them^  douiuing  nothings  for  I  have  sent  them; 
and,  at  another  time,  it  is  said,  in  Acts  xvi.  6,  7«  They  were 
forbidden  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  preach  the  word  in  Asia;  and 
that  they  assayed  to  go  into  Bithynia,  hit  the  Spirit  suffered 
them  not;  and,  in  ver»  9,  10.  the  apostle  Paul  was  ordered,  in 
a  vision,  to  go  to  Macedonia;  which  command  he  obeyed, 
assuredly  gathering  that  the  Lord^  that  is,  the  Spirit,  had  called 
him  to  preach  the  gospel  unto  them*  Nothing  can  be  a  greater 
argument  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  what  re- 
spects this  matter,  which  was  of  the  highest  import^ce;  there- 
fore it  is  an  evident  proof  of  his  divinity.  But  to  this  we 
may  add, 

Q4.)  That  his  divinity  farther  appears  from  the  unction, 
which  he  conferred  on  our  Saviour,  to  perform  the  work  of  a 
Alediator  in  his  human  nature:  thus  it  is  said,  ia  Isa.  Ixi.  1. 
The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  me^  because  the  Lord  hath, 
anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings  to  the  meeky  &c«  And  this 
is  particularly  referred  to,  as  signifying  our  Saviour's  unction 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  Luke  iv.  18,  19.  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
is  upon  mcy  because  he  hath  anointed  me,  &c.  And,  indeed,  it 
is  not  denied  that  this  is  spoken  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  even  by^* 
those  who  do  not  infer  his  deity  from  it;  accordingly  it  is  in- 
serted, by  a  late  writer,  among  those  scriptures  that  speak  par- 
ticularly of  the  Holy  Ghost;  *  and  it  would  be  a  great  strain 
on  the  sense  of  the  text,  to  suppose  that  he  hath  anointed  mr, 
refers  to  the  Father,  and  not  to  the  Spirit.  As  to  the  meaning 
of  the  word  unction^  it  is  borrowed  from  the  ceremonial  law, 
under  which  the  prophets,  priesis,  and  kings  were  publickly 
anointed  with  oil,  as  used  to  signify  the  warrant,  or  commis- 
sion, they  had  received  from  God,  to  e?cecute  these  offices,  to- 
gether with  the  qualifications  which  were  to  be .  expected  for 
the  discharge  thereof.  In  this  sense  our  Saviour  is  said  to  have 
been  anointed  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  wit,  in  his  human  nature, 
in  wluch  he  was  obliged  to  yield  obedience  and,  subjection  to 
God,  and  accordingly  he  was  authorized  and  qualified  to  per^ 
form  this  obedience  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  so  that,  how  difficult 
soever  it  was,  it  might  be  discharged  by  him,  without  the  least 
fiailure  or  defect  therein,  as  we  observed  before,  that  it  was 
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owing  hereunto,  that  his  oblation  was  without  spot :  the  .^ork  was 
certainly  extraordinar}',  and  Goi^aequentiy  the  glor>-  redounding 
to  the  Holy  Ghost  from  hence,  is  such  as  proves  him  to  8e  a 
divine  Person* 

(5.)  He  fardier  appears  to  be  so,  inasmuch  as  the  work  of 
grace,  both  as  to  the  beginning,  progress^  and  completing  of 
it,  in  the  souls  of  believers,  is  ascribed  to  him,  as  well  as  to  the 
Father  and  the  Son*  That  this  is  a  work  of  God's  almighty 
power,  and  consequently  too  great  to  be  performed  by  any  crea- 
ture ;  and  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is,  in  particular,  the  author 
thereof,  we  shall  here  take  for  granted,  without  attempting  Co 
prove  it,  which  would  not  be  a  just  method  of  reasoning,  were 
we  not  led  to  insist  on  this  subject,  under  some  following  an- 
swers, in  which  this  will  be  more  particularly  proved**  And  if 
the  work  appears  to  be  the  effect  of  the  exceeding  greatness  of 
the  power  of  God,  whereby  we  are  regenerate  and  sanctified, 
and  enabled  to  overcome  all  the  opposition  which  attends  it, 
till  we  are  brought  to  glory,  then  he,  who  is  the  author  hereof, 
will  evidently  appear  to  be  the  God  of  all  grace ;  and  therefore 
we  shall  proceed  to  consider, 

4*  That  the  Holy  Ghost  appears  to  be  God^  inasmuch  as  he 
has  a  right  to  divine  worship*  That  none  but  a  divine  Person 
has  a  right  hereunto,  has  been  already  proved ;  and  that  the 
Spirit  has  a  right  to  it,  might  be  evinced,  from  his  having  those 
divine  peiiections,  which,  as  has  been  before  observed,  are  as- 
cribed to  him  in  scripture ;  since  he  has  the  perfections  of  the 
divine  nature,  which  are  the  objects  of  adoration,  then  it  fol- 
lows, that  he  is  to  be  adored ;  and  if  he  has  performed  those 
works,  which  argue  him  to  be  the  proprietor  of  all  things,  this 
must  be  acknowledged ;  and  if  all  that  grace,  which  is  neces- 
sary to  make  us  meet  for  the  heavenly  blessedness,  be  his  work 
and  gift,  it  follows  from  hence,  that  he  is  to  be  sought  to  for 
it,  which  is  a  great  branch  of  religious  worship*  But  this  be- 
ing only  an  improvement  of,  or  a  deduction  from  diose  fore- 
going arguments,  laid  down  to  prove  his  Deity,  we  ^all  en- 
quire whether  we  have  not  something  that  contains  in  it  the 
obligation  of  a  command,  or  whether  there  are  not  some  exam- 
ples, which  are  equivalent  thereunto,.which  will  farther  warrant 
our  giving  divine  worship  to  him*  Some  suppose,  that  that 
prayer  is  directed  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  mentioned  in 
Acts  i*  24,  25*  Thou^  Lordy  which  knoweth  the  hearts  of  all 
meUj  shew  whether  of  these  two  thou  hast  chosen^  that  he  mm 
take  part  of  this  ministry  and  apostleship;  and  the  reason  of 
this  supposition  is,  because  the  aesignation  of  persons  to  the 
exercise  of  their  ministry,  as  well  as  the  extraordinary  gifts 
^vith  which  they  were  furnished,  is  peculiarly  applied  to  the 
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Holy  Ghost  iii  this  book ;  therefore,  it  is  supposed,  they  prayed 
to  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  he  would  signify  whom  he  had  chosen 
to  the  apostleship,  in  thp  room  of  Judas,  of  those  two  that  were 
nominated  by  them ;  but  this  being,  at  most,  but  a  probable 
argument,  I  shall  lay  no  stress  upon  it. 

But,  I  humbly  conceive,  that  we  have  a  more  evident  exam- 
ple of  prayer  made  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  2  Thess.  iii.  5.  The 
Lorddirtct  your  hearts  into  the  love  ofGod^  and  into  the  patient 
waiting  for  Christ;  it  seems  more  tlian  probable  that  the  Holy 
Ghost,  who  is  here  called  Lord,  is  prayed  to ;  for  he  is  distin- 
guished from  the  Father  and  Son ;  and  the  apostle  prays  to 
him  that  he  would  direct  them  into  the  love  of  die  Father,  and 
enable  them  patiently,  to  wait  for  the  Son. 

Again,  there  is  another  instance  hereof,  in  1  Thess.  iii.  12, 
13.  The  Lord  make  you  to  increase  and  abound  in  love  one  to^ 
wards  another^  to  the  endy  that  he  may  establish  your  hearts  un- 
llameable  in  holiness  before  God  our  Father^  at  the  coming  of 
cur  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  where  the  Holy  Ghost  seems  to  be  the 
person  prayed  to ;  and  is  plainly  distinguished  from  the  Father 
and  Son,  inasmuch  as  what  is  prayed  to  him  for,  is  their  beiilg 
holy  before  the  Father,  at  the  coming  of  the  Son. 

There  is  another  scripture,  in  which  it  is  still  more  evident^ 
that  the  apostle  prays  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  together  with  the 
Father  and  Son,  viz*  Cor.  xiii.  14.  The  grace  of  the  Lord  J e^ 
sus  Christ  J  and  the  love  of  God^  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy 
Ghosty  be  with  you  all^  amen;  where,  in  that  part  of  this  prayer, 
which  respects  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  contained  an  humble  suppli- 
cation, that  he  would  be  pleased  to  manifest  himself  to  them, 
or  that  he  would  communicate  to  them  those  graces  which  they 
stood  in  need  of;  that  so,  as  the  church  is  said  elsewhere,  in 
John  i.  3.  to  hzxQ  fellowship  with  the  Father^  and  with  his  Son 
Jesus  Christ;  here  the  apostle  prays  that  they  may  have  fellow- 
ship with  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  how  can  this  blessing  be  pray- 
ed for,  without  supposing  him  addressing  himself  herein  to  the 
H<dy  Ghost  ?  Whenever  any  thing  is  desired,  or  prayed  for, 
that  can  be  considered  no  otherwise  than  as  an  effect,  produ- 
ced by  a  free  agent,  this  prayer,  or  desire,  is  supposed  more 
immediately  to  be  directed  to  him :  As  suppose  a  person  should 
use  this  mode  of  speaking,  in  presence  of  a  disobliged  friend  ; 
Oh  that  he  would  look  upon  me,  that  he  would  converse  with 
me,  or  that  he  would  discover  his  wonted  love  to  me !  though^ 
according  to  the  form  of  expression,  it  seems  not  be  directed 
to  him,  yet  every  one  would  suppose  it  to  be  equivalent  to  an 
immediate  address  made  to  him  to  that  purpose ;  wherefore,  for 
the  apostle  to  desire  that  the  Holy  Ghost  would  have  commu- 
nion with,  that  is,  converse  with,  and  manifest  himself  to  them, 
in  performing  aU  those  works,  which  were  necessary  for  Aeir 
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edification  and  salvation,  this  desire  cannpt  contain  less  than  si 
prayer  to  him. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  some  objections,  brought 
by  the  Anti-trinitarians,  against  the  deity  of  the  Holy  Ghost* 

Object.  A  divine  Person  cannot  be  the  gift  of  God,  for  that 
supposes  him  to  be  at  his  disposal,  and  inferior  to  him ;  bat 
the  Spirit  is  said  to  be  given  by  him,  in  Neh.  ix.  20.  Thou 
gavest  ako  thy  good  Spirit  to  instruct  them;  and,  in  Acts  zi« 
1 7*  God  gave  them  the  liiegifty  meaning  the  Spirit,  that  he  did 
unto  us;  and,  in  Luke  xi.  13.  God^  the  Father,  is  said  to ghe 
the  Holy  spirit  to  them  that  ask  htm.  Again,  the  Spirit  is  said 
to  be  senty  and  that  either  by  the  Father,  as  in  John  xiv.  26. 
The  Comforter^  -which  is  the  Holy  Ghost^  xuhom  the  Father  xviU 
send  in  my  name;  or  by  the  Son,  as  in  chap.  xvi.  7.  If /depart^ 
I  will  send  him  unto  you.  Again,  he  is  said  to  receive  what 
he  communicates  from  another,  in  John  xvl.  14.  He  shall  re-^ 
ceive  ofmincy  and  shall  shew  it  unto  you;  which  is  inconsistent 
with  the  character  of  a  divine  Person,  who  is  never  said  to  re- 
ceive what  he  imparts  to  others,  as  the  apostle  speaks  concern- 
ing God,  in  Rom.  xi.  35.  Who  hath Jirst given  to  him?  Again, 
he  is  said  not  to  speak  of  himself,  but  what  he  hears,  when  he 
shews  things  to  come,  John  xvi.  13.  Accordingly  he  did  not 
know  that  which  he  was  to  communicate  before  he  heard  it» 
Again,  he  is  said  to  have  a  mind  distinct  from  God,  unless  we 
suppose  that  there  are  a  plurality  of  gods,  and  so  more  distinct 
divine  minds  than  one;  for  this,  they  bring  that  scripture,  in 
Rom.  viii.  27.  He  that  searcheth  the  hearty  Anoweth  the  mind  of 
the  Stirit.  Again^  he  is  represented  as  making  intercession, 
which  is  an  act  of  worship,  and  consequently  he  cannot  be  the 
object  thereof;  ver.  26.  The  Spirit  itself  maketh  intercession 
for  usy  &c.  this  also  argues  that  he  is  not  possessed  of  the  bles- 
sings which  he  intercedes  for.  Again,  he  is  not  only  said  to 
be  resisted  and  grieved,  which  expressions,  it  is  true,  are 
sometimes  applied  to  God,  though  in  an  improper  sense,  speak- 
ing after  the  manner  of  men;  but  the  Spirit  is  said  to  be 
quenched,  or  extinguished:  thus,  1  Thess.v.  19.  this,  toge- 
ther with  what  has  been  before  said  concerning  him,  is  not 
applicable  to  a  divine  Person.  These  are  the  most  material 
objections  that  are  brought  against  the  doctrine  which  we  have 
been  endeavouring  to  maintain,  and  the  sum  of  them  all  is  this; 
that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a  divine  Person  to 
be  thus  dependent  on,  and  subjected  to  the  will  of  another,  as 
the  Spirit  is  supposed,  by  them,  to  be. 

Answ.  That  we  may  defend  the  Godhead  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
against  such-like  objections  as  these,  we  shall  first  premise, 
something  relating  to  all  those  scriptures  which  speak  of  die 
Spirit,  as  ^ven  or  sent  by  the  Father,  and  then  apply  it  to  the 
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sense  of  those  in  particular  which  are  brought  to  support  the 
objections,  as  before-mentioned. 

1.  It  may  be  easily  observed,  that  in  several  places  of  scrip- 
ture, especially  in  the  New  Testament,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  of- 
ten taken  for  die  gifts  or  graces  of  the  Spirit;  and  more  par- 
ticularly for  that  extraordinary  dispensation,  in  which  the  apos* 
ties  were  endowed  with  those  spiritual  gifts,  which  were  ne-  * 
cessary  for  the  propagation  and  success  of  the  gospel :  these, 
by  a  Metonymy^  are  called  the  Spirit;  and,  I  humbly  conceive, 
all  those  scriptures,  which  speak  of  the  Spirit^s  being  poured 
jforth,  as  in  Prov.  i.  33.  and  Joel  ii«  28*  compared  with  Acts 
ii«  17*  and  elsewhere,  are  to  be  understood  in  this  sense;  and 
thus  it  is  explained,  in  Acts  x«  44, 45.  The  Holy  Ghost  feU  on 
all  them  which  heard  the  word;  upon  which  occasion  it  is  said, 
that  tipon  the  Gentiles  was  poured  out  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Thus  we  are  to  understand  that  scripture,  in  Acts  xix.  2.  We' 
have  not  so  much  as  heard  whether  there  be  any  Holy  Ghost; 
and  another  in  John  vii.  39.  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  yet^  be- 
cause yesus  was  not  yet  glorified;  the  word  given  is  supplied 
by  our  translators,  probably,  to  fence  against  a  weak  argument 
of  some  Anti-trinitarians,  taken  from  that  text,  to  overthrow 
the  eternity  of  the  Spirit;  but  whether  the  word  be  supplied  or 
no,  the  sense  of  the  text  is  plainly  this,  that  the  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  were  not  conferred  before  Christ's  ascension  into 
heaven ;  which  is  a  farther  confirmation  of  this  acceptation  of 
the  word,  or  of  this  figurative  way  of  speaking,  being  used  in 
this,  and  several  other  places  of  scripture,  to  the  same  purpose, 

2*  All  those  scriptures  which  seem  to  represent  the  Holy 
Ghost,  as  inferior  to  the  Father  and  Son,  some  of  which  are 
contained  in  the  objection,  may  be  understood  as  denoting  the 
subserviency  of  the  works  of  the  Spirit,  which  are  also  called 
the  Holy  Ghost^^  to  those  works  which  are  said  to  be  perform* 
ed  by  the  Father  and  Son :  Now  it  is  certain  that  the  subser- 
viency of  one  work  unto  another,  performed  by  different  per- 
sons, does  not  necessarily  infer  the  inferiority  of  one  person  to 
the  other:  accordingly  we  must  distinguish  between  the  Spirit, 
as  subsisting,  and  as  acting ;  in  the  former  sense,  he  is  a  di- 
vine Person,  equal  with  the  Father  and  Son ;  in  the  latter,  he 
mav  be  said  to  be  subservient  to  them* 

6ut  now  we  shall  proceed  to  consider  the  sense  of  those 
scriptures,  brought  to  support  the  objection,  in  consistency 
with  what  has  been  premised.  The  first  scripture  mentioned, 
is  that  in  which  it  is  said,  Thougavest  them  thi/  good  Spirit  to 
instruct  them;  where  the  Holy  Ghost  is  described  with  aper^ 
sonal  character,  and  probably  it  is  not  to  be  understood  me- 
tonymically  for  his  gifts  and  graces ;  accordingly  the  meaning 
of  it  seems  to  be  this ;  that  me  Spirit's  efficiency,  in  guiding 
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and  instructing  them,  was  a  special  gift  of  God  conferred  upon 
them;  and,  in  this  respect,  though  he  was  a  sovereign  Agent, 
yet  he  is  said  to  act  by  the  will  of  the  Father,  which  is  the 
same  with  his  own  will:  for  though  the  Persons  in  the  God- 
head are  distinct,  yet  they  have  not  distinct  wills ;  and  it  is  no 
improper  way  of  speaking  to  say,  that  when  a  divine  Person 
displays  his  glory,  and  therein  confers  a  blessing  upon  men, 
that  this  is  given ;  as  when  God  is  said  to  give  himself  to  his 
people,  when  he  promises  to  be  a  God  to  them.  There  is,  in- 
deed, in  this  mode  of  speaking,  a  discriminating  act  of  favour 
cxmferred  on  men,  upon  which  account  it  is  called  a  g^ft ;  but 
this  does  not  militate  agsdnst  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
though  he  is  said  to  be  given  to  them. 

As  for  the  other  scripture,  in  which  it  is  s^dd,  God  gveoe 
them  the  like  gift^  as  he  gave  to  us^  meaning  the  Holy  Ghost, 
that  is  plsdnly  taken  for  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  the 
conferring  whereof  is  called,  in  the  foregoing  words,  a  being 
baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost;  as  it  is  particularly  explained  in 
that  scripture,  referred  to,  in  Acts  x.  4jf,  4|6.  where  it  is  said, 
that  on  the  Gentiles  was  poured  out  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost; 
what  this  gift  is,  we  may  learn  from  the  following  words.  They 
spake  with  tongues^  and  niagiiifted  God. 

Again,  when  it  is  said,  in  Luke  xi.  13.  that  your  heavenly 
Fatfier  shall  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  theni  that  ask  him;  this  is 
explained  by  another  evangelist,  in  Matt.  vii.  11.  where  it  is 
taken  for  good  things  in  general,  and  so  includes  the  graces  of 
the  Spirit,  that  accompany  salvation,  when  it  is  said,  your 
Father,  that  is  in  heaven,  shall  give  good  things  to  them  that 
ask  him ;  so  that  here  the  Spirit  is  taken  for  all  those  blessings 
which  he  bestows  upon  his  people,  in  answer  of  prayer. 

As  for  those  scriptures  before  mentioned,  in  which  the 
Spirit  is  said  to  be  sent,  either  by  the  Father,  or  the  Son,  they 
are  not,  indeed,  to  be  understood  in  the  same  sense,  as  when 
the  Son  is  said  to  be  sent  in  his  human  nature,  appearing  in 
the  form  of  a  servant,  to  fulfil  the  will  of  God ;  but  when  God 
is  S£ud  to  send  his  Spirit,  the  word  is  to  b^  taken  in  a  meta- 
phorical sense ;  in  which,  sending  imports  as  much  as  ^ving; 
and  when  the  Spirit  is  said  to  be  given,  it  has  a  peculiar  refer- 
ence to  the  grace  which  he  was  to  bestow  upon  them.  If  we 
enquire  into  the  reason  of  this  metaphorical  way  of  speaking, 
it  may  probably  be  this ;  that  we  may  understand  hereby  that 
the  Spirit,  which  was  to  produce  these  efiects,  was  a  divine 
Person,  and  that  the  effects  themselves  were  subservient  to 
those  works  which  wei-e  performed,  by  which  the  Pers(»udi 
glories  of  the  Father  and  Son  were  demonstrated. 

Again,  when  it  is  farther  said  by  our  Saviour,  in  John  xvi. 
K.  tnat  the  Spirit  shall  receive  of  mine^  and  shew  it  unto  you  ; 
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this  plainly  intends  the  Spirit's  applying  to  them  those  blessings 
which  Christ  had  purchased  by  his  blood,  which  tended  to  his 
glory;  and  still  it  signifies  only  the  subserviency  of  the  Spirit 
to  the  Son,  in  working,  as  the  application  of  redemption  tends 
to  render  the  purchase  thereof  effectual,  to  answer  its  designed 
end* 

As  to  the  next  scripture,  before  mentioned,  in  John  xvi.  13* 
where  the  Spirit  is  sdd  not  to  speak  of  himself^  but  wiiatsoever 
he  shall  hear,  that  shall  he  speak  ;  this  does  not  argue,  in  the 
leasts  that  the  Spirit  receives  what  he  communicates,  as  de- 
pendent on  the  Father,  for  the  l^nowledge  of  those  things  he 
is  to  impart,  or  that  he  has  ideas  impressed  on  his  mind,  as 
creatures  are  said  to  have ;  for  that  is  inconsistent  with  what 
has  been  before  proved  from  scripture,  viz.  That  the  Spirit 
inoxueth  the  deep  thing's  of  Go/d,  even  as  the  spirit  of  a  matt 
knoweth  the  things  of  a  man ;  or,  as  an  intelligent  being,  is 
conscious  of  his  own  thoughts,  or  actions,  not  by  information, 
but  by  an  immediate  internal  perception.  The  sense  therefore 
of  this  text  is  this;  that  the  Spirit  shall  communicate  no  other 
doctrines,  or  give  no  other  laws,  but  what  Christ  had  before 
given  in  the  gospel ;  or  that  what  he  revealeth,  is  the  same  that 
Christ  had  given  them  ground  to  expect:  accordingly,  it  is  so 
far  from  militating  against  the  Spirit's  divinity,  that  it  proves 
the  harmony  and  consent  of  what  is  suggested  by  one  divine 
Person,  with  what  had  been  before  delivered  by  another ;  and 
as  to  the  mode  of  expression  here  used,  concerning  the  Spirit's 
speaking  what  he  had  heard;  this  is  spoken  after  the  manner  of 
men,  and  is  no  more  inconsistent  with  his  divine  omniscience, 
or  the  independence  thereof,  than  when  God  is  said,  in  other 
scriptures,  to  know  things  by  searching  them,  or,  as  it  were, 
by  enquiry,  as  hath  been  before  observed,  in  considering  om- 
niscience, as  attributed  to  the  Holy  Ghost.  These,  and  such- 
like expressions,  by  which  God  is  represented,  by  words,  ao 
commodated  to  our  usual  way  of  speaking,when  applied  to  men, 
are  to  be  understood,  notwithstanding,  in  a  way  agreeable  to 
the  divine  perfections,  by  abstracting  from  them  every  thing 
that  argues  the  least  imperfection  in  him,  when  applied  to 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  as  when  some  expressions,  agreeable  to  hu- 
man modes  of  speaking,  are  elsewhere  used,  with  a  particular 
application  to  the  Father,  without  detracting  from  his  divine 
glor>% 

Again,  when  it  is  objected,  that  the  Spirit  hath  a  distinct 
mind  from  God,  as  when  it  is  said,  God  knoweth  the  mind  of 
the  Spirit;  and,  as  though  he  were  represented  as  engaged  in 
an  act  of  worship,  he  is,  in  the  following  words,  described,  as 
praying,  or,  making  intercession  for  us,  according  to  the  will 
of  God;  as,  in  Rom*  viii*  26, 27*  it  is  plain,  that,  by  the  mi?id 
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ef  the  spirit,  we  are  to  understand  those  secret  desires  ui 
prayer^  which  are  wrought  in  believers  by  the  Spirit,  when 
they  want  words  to  express  them ;  instead  of  which^  they  ad- 
dress themselves  to  God,  as  it  is  said,  with  ffrotmings  that  can- 
not be  titteredj  which  are  from  the  Spirit,  as  the  AudKM-  of  these 
secret  desires,  which  are  only  known  to  the  heart-searching 
God,  who  knows  the  meaning  of  them,  what  it  is  we  want,  in 
Which  respect,  this  is  called  ^e  mind  of  the  Spirit,  as  the  Au- 
thor thereof,  though  it  is  subjectively  our  own  mind  or  de- 
sires, which  we  want  words  to  express;  and  When  the  Spirit  it 
sud  to  msdce  intercession  for  us,  it  implies  nothing  else  but 
his  enabling  us,  whether  in  more  or  less  proper  modes  of  speak- 
ing, to  plead  with  God  for  ourselves. 

Lastly,  As  to  those  expressions,  by  which  the  Spirit  is  re- 
presented, as  quenched,  or  extinguished,  these  are  to  be  under- 
stood in  the  same  sense  as  when  by  a  metonymy,  as  before  men- 
tioned, the  gifts  of  the  Spirit;  as  when  those  extraordinary 
gifts  were  first  promised,  they  were  led  to  expect  that  they 
should  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  with  Ji re,  that  is, 
they  should  nave  the  extraordinary  g^fts  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
conferred  upon  them,  which  were  to  be  signified  by  the  em- 
blem di  fiery  tongues,  that  sat  on  them,  in  Acts  ii.  3»  the  rea- 
son of  which  emblem  might  probiAly  be  this ;  that  as  a  neces- 
sary qualification  from  their  preaching  the  gospel,  they  should 
be  filled  with  an  holy  flame  of  love  to  God,  and  zeal  for  his 
glory,  as  well  as  with  the  gift  of  tongues,  by  which  they  mig^ 
communicate  his  mind  to  the  world*  This  privilege,  wlw:h 
they  had  received,  the  aposde  exhorts  them  not  to  forfeit,  a- 
buse,  or  provoke  the  Holy  Ghost  to  take  from  them,  which  is 
called  a  quenching  the  Spirit ;  therefore  this  metaphorical  way 
of  speaking,  accommodated  heretmto,  must  not  be  supposed  to 
be  inconsistent  with  his  divinity. 

I  shall  conclude  with  some  inferences,  which  more  especial- 
ly respect  the  practical  improvement  iA  die  doctrine  of  the  Tri- 
nity. And, 

1.  We  may  take  occasion,  from  hence,  to  observe  the  dif- 
ference that  there  is  between  aatund  and  revealed  religioD. 
As  the  former  respects  the  knowledge  of  God  so  far,  as  it  nu^ 
be  attained  without  the  help  of  divine  revelation,  and  that 
worship,  which  the  heathen,  who  have  nothing  else  to  guide 
them  but  the  light  of  nature,  are  obliged  to  give  to  the  divine 
Being;  the  latter,  which  is  founded  on  scripture,  contains  a 
display  of  the  Personal  glory  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy. 
Ghost,  which  is  necessary  to  be  known  and  believed,  as  being 
the  foundation  of  all  revealed  religion;  so  that  the  sum  oi 
Christianity  consists  in  our  subjection  to,  and  adorinff  the  God- 
head, as  subsisting  in  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit. 
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2.  As  this  doctrine  is  eminently  displayed  in  the  work  of 
redemption,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  consider  how  it  is  accommo- 
dated to,  and  demonstrated  by  all  the  branches  thereof.  /  The 
price  that  was  given,  by  our  great  Redecsmer,  has  a  valiie  put 
upon  it,  in  proportion  to  the  dignity  of  his  Person,  amd  lays  a 
sure  foundation  for  our  hope  of  being  accepted  in  the  sight  of 
God,  on  account  of  his  obedience  and  sacrifice,  which  was  of 
mfinite  value :  and  the  application  of  redemption  being  a  work 
which  the  Spirit,  who  is  a  divine  Person,  has  undertaken  to 
perform,  encourages  us  to  expect  that  it  shall  be  brought  to 
perfection;  so  that  they,  who  are  the  objects  of  redeeming  love 
and  sanctifying  grace,  shall,  in  the  end,  be  completely  saved* 

3.  As  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  adore  and  magnify  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  for  the  hope  which  we  have  of  this  in- 
estimable privilege  in  the  gospel;  so  we  must  observe  the  dis- 
tinct glory  that  is  to  be  given  to  each  of  these  divine  Persons 
for  this  work ;  to  the  Father,  in  that  whatever  is  done  by  the 
Mediator,  to  procure  this  privilege  for  us,  is  considered,  in 
scripture,  as  taking  its  rise  trom  him,  1  Con  i*  30.  Of  him  are 
ye  in  Christ  Jesus^  wh9  of  God  is  made  unio  us,  wisdom^  and 
righteousness^  and  sanctipcation^  and  redemption :  And  what- 
ever was  done  in  the  human  nature,  or  by  God  incarnate ;  that 
is,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  work  of  the  Son,  and  a  revenue 
of  g^ory  is  due  to  him  for  it,  who  gave  his  life  a  ransom  for 
many,  and  herein  expressed  the  highest  instance  of  condescen- 
sion, which  is  enhanced  by  the  infinite  dignity  of  his  Person* 
Moreover,  vdi^Xcver  work  is  performed  in  subserviency  to  the 
Mediator's  glory,  whereby  the  Spirit  demonstrates  his  distinct 
Personal  glory ;  this  gives  us  occasion  to  adore  him,  in  all  the 
displays  of  his  power,  m  beginning,  carrying  on,  and  completing 
the  work  of  grace  in  the  souls  of  men. 

4^  As  to  "what  respects  that  fellowship  or  communion,  which 
believers  have  widi  the  Fatiher,  Son,  and  Spirit,  this  depends 
on  the  account  we  have,  in  scripture,  of  the  distinct  methods^ 
in  whic^h  their  Personal  glory  is  set  forth  therein:  Thus  we 
have  access  to  God  the  Father,  through  the  Mediation  of  the 
Son,  by  the  powerful  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  apos- 
tle says,  in  £ph.  ii.  18.  Through  him  toe  have  an  access^  by  one 
Spirit  unto  the  Father;  and  6ur  hope  of  blessedness  proceeds 
this  way,  as  it  is  the  gift  of  the  Father,  who  has  prepared  an 
inheritance  for  us,  the  purchase  of  the  Son,  on  whose  deadi  it 
is  founded,  and  the  work  of  the  Holv  Ghost,  as  bringing  us  to 
and  putting  us  into  the  possession  of  it* 

5*  Tliis  directs  us  as  to  the  way  of  performing  the  great  du- 

?'  of  self-dedication,  to  the  FaAer,  Son,  and  Spirit ;  to  the 
ather,  as  our  covenant  God  in  Christ ;  to  the  Son,  as  the  Me- 
diator^  Head,  and  Surety  of  this  covenant ;  and  to  the  Spirit, 
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by  whom  we  are  made  partakers  of  the  blessings  promised 
therein ;  in  all  these,  and  many  other  respects,  we  are  to  have 
a  particular  regard  to  the  persons  in  the  Godhead,  in  such  a 
way,  as  their  Personal  glory  is  set  forth  in  scripture. 

6.  Since  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  are  one,  though  we 
distinguish  them  as  Persons^  yet  we  must  consider  them  as 
having  the  same  divine  perfections,  the  same  divine  under- 
standing and  will,  lest,  while  we  give  glory  to  each  of  the  Per- 
sons in  the  Godhead,  we  should  suppose  tfiat  there  are  more 
Gods  than  one ;  therefore,  though  the  Person  of  the  Father  is 
distinct  from  that  of  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  are  not 
to  suppose  the  power,  wisdom,  goodness,  and  faithfulness,  or 
any  othier  divine  perfections,  belong,  in  a  more  or  less  proper 
sense,  to  one  Person  than  another. 

7.  This  doctrine  is  of  use  to  direct  us  how  we  are  to  address 
ourselves  to  God  in  prayer :  thus,  when  therein  we  call  Urn 
our  Father,  we  are  not  to  consider  him  in  the  same  sense,  as 
when  he  is  represented  as  die  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ; 
but  we  address  ourselves  to  him,  as  the  Author  of  our  bein^, 
the  God  of  all  grace,  and  the  Fountain  of  blessedness ;  in  whiot 
respect,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  not  to  be  excluded,  es- 
pecially unless  we  consider  him  as  our  Father  in  Christ,  and 
so  express  our  faith  with  respect  to  his  distinct  Personality, 
from  that  of  the  Son  and  the  Spirit.  And  though  only  one  di- 
vine Person  be  particularly  mentioned  in  prayer,  the  blessed 
Trinity  is  to  be  adored ;  or  whatever  Personal  glorj'  we  ascribe 
to  one,  as  subsisting  distinctly  from  the  other,  we  must,  not- 
withstanding, consider  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  as  the  one 
only  living' and  true  God. 

Thus  we  have  gone  through  this  great  and  important^ub* 
ject,  and  therein  have  taken  occasion,  particularly,  to  insist  on 
the  chief  matters  in  controversy  relating  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
ever-blessed  Trinity,  and  consider  the  various  methods  taken 
to  oppose  it  both  W  the  Socinians  and  Arians,  and  endeavour- 
ed, not  only  to  defend  the  Deity  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  by  enquiring  into  the  sense  of  those  many  scriptures,  in 
which  our  faith  therein  is  founded,  but  to  answer  the  most 
material  objections  that  are  brought  against  it ;  and  our  enlarg- 
ing more  on  it,  than  .we  shall  do  %n  several  following  answers, 
cannot  be  reckoned  a  needless  work,  inasmuch  as  a  great  deal  , 
hath  been  written  in  opposition  to  it,  whereby  the  faith  of  some 
has  not  only  been  shaken,  but  overdu*own.  I  would  never  at- 
tempt to  speak  of  this  doctrine,  or  any  of  the  divine  perfec- 
tions, without  being  sensible  of  the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  it 
being  such  as  is  not  to  be  comprehended  by  a  finite  mind.  I 
hope  nothing  will  appear  to  have  been  suggested  inconsistent 
with  the  essentia],  or  Personal  glory  of  the  Father,  Son,  or 
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Spirit ;  and  it  may  reasonably-be  expected  that  there  should  be 
allowances  made  for  great  defects,  since  it  is  but  a  litde  of  God 
than 'can  be  known  by  us ;  thereibce,  when  we  pretend  to  speak 
concerning  him,  it  will  not  be  thought  strange  if  we  give  occa<> 
sion  to  any  to  say,  that  we  have  the  greatest  reason  to  acknow* 
ledge,  that,  in  many  instances,  we  cannot  order  our  words,  by 
reason  of  darkness* 


Quest.  XIL  What  are  the  decrees  of  God? 

An8w«  God's  decrees  are  the  wise,  free,  and  holy  acts  of  the 
counsel  of  his  will ;  whereby,  from  ail  eternity,  he  hath,  for 
his  own  glory,  imchangeably  fore-ordained  whatsoever  comes 
to  pass  in  time ;  especially  concerning  angels  and  men« 

Quest*  XIIL  What  hath  God  especially  decreed  concerning 
angels  and  men  f 

Answ*  God,  by  an  eternal  and  immutable  decree  out  of  his 
mere  love,  for  the  praise  of  his  glorious  grace,  to  be  mani- 
fested in  due  time,  hath  elected  some  angels  to  glory,  and, 
in  Christ,  hath  chosen  some, men  to  eternal  life,  and  the 
means  thereof;  and  also,  according  to  his  sovereign  power, 
and  the  unsearchable  counsel  of  his  own  will  (whereby  he 
extendeth,  or  with-holdeth  favour,  as  he  pleaseth)  bath  pass^ 
ed  by,  and  fore-ordained  the  rest  to  dishonour  and  wrath, 
to  be  for  their  sin  inflicted,  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his 
justice* 

HAVING  considered  the  perfections  of  the  divine  nature, 
and  the  Personal  glories  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit, 
the  next  thing  to  be  insisted  on  is,  what  God  has  purposed  to 
do  from  eternity,  or  does,  or  will  do,  in  pursuance  thereof; 
the  former  we  call  his  decrees ;  the  latter,  the  execution  of 
them*  The  object  of  his  decree  is  whatever  comes  to  pass, 
which  is  the  most  large  and  comprehensive  sense  of  his  pur- 
pose :  but  whereas  his  determinations,  in  a  particular  manner, 
le^ect  angels  and  men,  or  the  intelligent  part  of  the  creation, 
and  more  especially  the  eternal  happiness  of  some,  or  the  dis- 
play of  his  righteous  judgments  against  others ;  in  these  re^ 
spects,  they  being  taken  in  a  more  limited  sense,  are  called  as 
relating  to  the  former,  election,  and,  with  respect  to  the  latter, 
reprobation,  which  is  the  subject  matter  of  these  two  answers* 
And,  before  we  proceed  to  insist  on  this  sublime  and  difficult 
subject,  it  may  not  be  inexpedient  for  us  to  premise  some  things 
concerning  it  in  general*  •  f 

1.  It  is  well  known  that  there  is  no  doctrine,  contained  lu 

Vol,*  I.  8  G 
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Bcripture,  ^vhich  is  more  contested  than  this,  which  lies  before 
us;  and  it  is  not  only  denied  by  some,  but  treated  with  the 
utmost  dislike  or  detestation,  and  that  to  such  a  degree,  that 
we  must  either  wholly  forbear  to  mention  it  in  public  discour- 
ses, or  writings,  or  else  must  be  liable  to  the  hard  fate  of  be- 
ing censured  by  those  who  will  not  do.  that  justice  to  the  ar- 
gument, to  consider  what  may  be  advanced  in  defence  thereof, 
as  though  it  were  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  we  are  main- 
taining a  doctrine  that  is  not  only  indefensible,  but  injurioos 
to  mankind,  and  subversive  of  all  religion* 

2.  If  there  be  any  who  give  just  occasion  to  these  prejudi- 
ces, by  the  methods  which  they  have  used  in  explaining,  as 
well  as  the  weakness  of  their  arguments  in  defending  it,  or  by 
laying  themselves  open  to  those  popular  objections,  which  are 
usually  brought  against  it,  we  cannot  but  conclude  that  they 
are  highly  to  blame ;  and  therefore  we  are  far  from  approving 
of  any  unguarded  expressions,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in 
some  writings,  whereby  a  stumbling-block  is  laid  in  the  way 
of  those  who  are  disposed  to  make  men  offenders  for  a  word, 
rather  than  to  judge  impartially  of  the  main  drift  of  their  dis- 
course :  it  is  to  be  owned,  that  this  has  done  dis-service  to  the 
cause,  which  might  have  been  better  defended* 

3.  If  these  prejudices  against  this  doctrine  are  ill  grounded, 
and  the  objections  only  founded  on  the  popular  cry,  by  which 
it  is  endeavoured  to  be  run  down,  and  condemned  with  re- 
proach and  censure ;  and  if  persons  know  not,  nor  desire  to 
know  what  may  be  said  in  defence  thereof^  how  such-like  ob- 
jections may  be  answered ;  the  disgust  and  opposition  is  bodi 
unreasonable  and  uncharitable,  and  contains  a  capricious  reso- 
lution not  to  be  undeceived,  and  consequently  renders  the  per- 
son thus  prejudiced,  highly  culpable  in  the  sight  of  God,  espe- 
cially if  there  be  any  ground  to  conclude  that  his  cause  is  there- 
in maintained* 

4*  Let  it  be  farther  considered,  that  it  is  not  a  new  doctrine, 
or  such  as  was  altogether  unheard  of  in  the  world  before ;  nor 
has  it  been  only  defended  by  the  inore  ignorant  or  licentious 
part  of  mankind,  or  those'  who  have  been  bold  and  presump- 
tuous in  affirming  that  for  truth,  which  they  had  not  duly 
w^eighed,  or  been  convinced  of,  from  the  strongest  evidence* 
Whether  it  be  as  ancient  as  scripture,  and,  indeed,  founded 
upon  it,  we  shall  leave  others  to  judge,  when  we  have  consider- 
ed what  may  be  said  from  it  in  defence  thereof* 

5.  It  was  generally  asserted,  and  publicly  owned  in  most  of 
the  confessions  of  faith  of  the  reformed  churches  in  the  last 
age,  and,  in  particular,  in  the  church  of  England,  as  contained 
in  one  of  the  articles  thereof,  and  there  is  no  apparent  ambi- 
guity in  the  words  themselves,  however,  some  have  endeavour- 
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^,  of  late,  to  strain  the  sense  thereof,  and  put  such  a  meaning 
on  them,  as  is  very  different  from  the  writings  of  those  who 
compiled  them,  which  might  serve  as  a  comment  on  diem* 

And  to  this  we  may  add,  that  it  was  maintained  by  far  the 
greatest  number  of  divines,  in  their  public  discourses  and  wri- 
tings in  the  last,  century,  how  much  soever  the  contrary  doc- 
trines are  maintaiaed  at  this  day :  however,  we  do  not  insist  on 
this  as  a  proof  of  the  truth  thereof,  as  though  it  needed  to  be 
supported  by  numbers  of  advocates  for  it,  or  were  founded 
thereon;  nor  do  we  suppose,  that  when  it  has  been  most 
strenuously,  and  almost  universally  defended,  there  were  not 
at  the  same  time,  otheftNrho  opposed  it.  This  I  only  mention, 
that  I  may,  if  possible,  remove  those  prejudices  that  are  incon^ 
sistent  with  persons  judging  impartially  of  it. 

Since  we  are  considering  the  head  of  prejudices  against  this 
doctrine,  we  think  it  necessar}'  to  add,  that  we  shall  endeavour 
to  vindicate  it,  from  the  reproach  that  is  generally  cast  on  it, 
by  those  who  suppose  that  it  cannot  be  defended,  without  as- 
serting God  to  be  the  author  of  sin,  or  supposing  him  to  be 
severe,  cruel,  and  unjust  to  his  creatures,  as  some  conclude  we 
represent  him  to  be,  by  unjust  consequences  deduced  from  it. 
We  are  far  from  asserting,  as  will  hereafter  appear,  that  God 
from  all  eternity,  purposed  to  damn  a  great  part  of  the  world, 
as  the  result  of  his  mere  sovereign  will,  without  the  foresight 
of  sin^  which  would  render  them  liable  to  tliat  condemnation. 

Moreover,  we  shall  endeavour  to  make  it  appear,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  calumnies  of  some,  that  the  decree  of  God  does 
not  destroy,  or  take  away,  the  liberty  of  man's  will,  with  re- 
spect to  things,  within  its  own  sphere ;  or  that  considered  in 
itself,  it  doth  not  lay  a  natnral  necessity  on  him,  to  rush  into 
inevitable  damnation,  as  though  the  destruction  of  sinners  were 
only  to  be  resolved  into  the  divine  purpose,  and  not  their  own 
wickedness.  In  considering  which,  w^  shall  maintain,  that  the 
decree  of  God  does  not  lay  any  force  on  the  will  of  man,  nor 
preclude  the  means  of  grace,  as  ordained  by  him,  for  the  sal- 
vation of  them  that  do,  or  shall  hereafter,  believe  unto  life 
everlasting;  nor  does  it  obstruct  the  preaching  of  the  gospel, 
and  therein  proclaiming  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation,  to  those 
who  set  under  the  sound  thereof,  as  an  ordinance  for  tlieir  faith. 

And  inasmuch  as  many  are  prejudiced  against  this  doctrine, 
as  being  influenced  by  that  popular  out-cry,  which  is  made  by 
some,  as  though  it  were  of  a  very  pernicious  tendency,  either, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  lead  men  to  presumption,  as  giving  occa- 
sion to  persons  to  conclude  that  they  may  be  saved  as  being 
elected  though  they  live  as  they  list  j  or,  on  the  otht^r  hand,  that 
it  leads  to  despair,  as  supposing,  that  if  there  be  such  a  decree, 
as  that  of  reprobation,  they  must  necessarily  be  included  in  it. 
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and,  by  this  means^  instead  of  promoting  holiness  of  life,  it  is  in* 
consistent  therewith :  if  we  cannot  maintain  this  doctrine,  with- 
out giving  just  ground  for  such  exceptions,  we  shall  not  only 
think  our  labour  lost,  but  condemn  it  as  pernicious  and  unscrip- 
tural,  as  much  as  they  do,  as  it  must  of  necessity  be,  if  it  cannot 
be  defended  from  such-like  exceptions ;  which,  I  hope,  we  shall 
be  able  to  do,  and  at  the  same  time,  make  it  appear,  that  it  is 
not  only  consistent  with,  but  a  very  great  motive  and  induce- 
ment to  practical  godliness :  and,  if  this  can  be  made  to  appear, 
the  greatest  part  of  the  censorious  prejudices,  that  are  enter- 
tained against  it,  will  be  removed,  and  persons  will  be  better 
able  to  judge  whether  truth  lies  on  tlflft  side  of  the  question, 
which  we  shall  endeavour  to  defend,  or  the  contrary. 

I  could  not  but  premise  these  things  in  our  entrance  on  this 
subject,  as  being  sensible  that  such-like  reproaches,  as  these  we 
have  mentioned,  are  brought  by  many,  without  duly  weighing 
whether  they  are  well  grounded  or  no ;  so  that  this  doctrine  is 
often  opposed,  in  such  a  way  of  reasoning,  that  the  premises, 
as  well  as  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them,  are  rather  their 
own  than  ours ;  or,  at  least,  if  some  ideas  thereof  may  be  found 
in  the  writings,  or  taken  from  the  unguarded  expressions,  which 
some  who  have  defended  this^ doctrine,  have  made  use  of;  yet 
they  have  appeared  in  such  a  dress  that  even  they,  who  are 
supposed  to  have  advanced  them,  would  have  disowned  and 
rejected  them.  If  persons  who  are  in  another  way  of  thinking, 
resolve  not  to  lay  aside  these  misrepresentations,  it  plainly  S4>- 
pears  that  they  are  not  disposed  to  lie  open  to  conviction,  and 
then  all  attempts  to  defend  this  doctrine  will  be  to  no  purpose; 
the  preventing  whereof  has  rendered  these  prefatory  caudons 
needful. 

We  shall  only  add,  to  what  has  been  said,  some  rules,  by 
which  we  desire  that  the  truth,  eitiier  of  this  or  the  opposite 
doctrine,  may  be  iudged  of. 

1 .  If  we  do  not  confirm  what  we  assert,  by  proofs  taken  from 
scripture,  let  it  not  be  received ;  but  if  we  do,  whatever  may 
be  said  of  our  method  of  managing  this  controversy,  the  great- 
est deference  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  sacred  oracles:  But  since 
it  is  very  conunon  for  persons  to  answer  the  arguments  takes 
from  one  scripture,  by  producing  other  scriptures,  which  seems 
to  assert  the  contrary,  as  desirous  to  shift  aside  in  the  dispute, 
and  put  us  upon  solving  the  difficulties  which  they  suppose  to 
be  contained  in  them;  though  this  is  not  to  be  declined,  yet  a 
more  direct  answer  must  be  given  before  the  doctrine  itself  is 
everthrown.  Whet'ier  our  explication  of  those  scriptures,  on 
which  our  faith  therein  is  founded,  be  just,  we  shall  leave  others 
to  judge;  and  also  whether  the  sense  we  give  of  other  scrip- 
tures that  s^re  brought  as  objecticms  against  iti  be  not  equidly 
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probable  with  that  of  those  that  bring  them;  which  b  all  that 
need  be  insisted  on  in  such  cases. 

3.  Let  that  doctrine  be  received,  and  the  contraiy  rejected,  on 
which  sidQof  the  question  soever  it  lies,  that  is  most  agreesible 
to  the  divine  perfections,  and  explains  those  scriptures,  brought 
in  defence  of  it,  most  consistently  therewith;  which  is  a  fair 
pro{)osal;  and  such  as  ought  not  only  to  be  applied  to  this  par- 
ticmar  head  of  doctrine,  but  to  the  whole  of  religion,  as  found- 
ed on  scripture,  which  is  far  from  oveithrowing  the  divine  glo- 
ry, the  advancement  whereof  is  the  great  end  of  it. 

3.  Let  that  doctrine  be  rejected,  as  inconsistent  vwith  itself, 
and  not  worthy  to  be  believed  or  embraced,  whether  it  be  ours, 
or  the  contrary  thereunto,  that  shall  detract  from  the  harmony 
of  the  divine  perfe^ction,  or  pretend  to  set  up,  or  plead  for  one, 
and,  at  the  same  time  militate  against  the  glcny  of  another ;  and 
I  desire  nothing  more  than  that  our  whole  method  of  reasoning 
on  this  subject  may  be  tried  by  these  rules,  and  be  deemed  true 
or  false,  agreeably  to  what  is  contained  therein. 

In  considering  diis  subject,  relating  to  the  decrees  of  God,  as 
in  the  two  answers,  which  we  2are  explaining,  we  shall  proceed 
in  the  following  method ;  and  shew, 

I.  What  we  are  to  understand,  by  God's  fore-ordaining  what- 
ever comes  to  pass,  according  to  die  counsel  of  his  own  will ; 
wherein  we  shall  compare  the  decree  with  the  execution  there- 
of, and  observe  how  one  exactly  answers  to  the  other,  and  is  to 
be  a  rule  for  our  judging  concerning  it. 

II.  We  shall  prove  the  truth  of  that  proposition,  that  God 
hath  fore-ordained  whatever  shall  come  to  pass,  either  in  time, 
ortoetemiiy* 

III.  We  shall  then  particularly  consider  intelligent  creatures, 
such  as  angels  and  men,  and  that  both  good  and  bad,  with  re- 
spect to  their  present,  or  future  state,  as  the  objects  of  God^s 
eternal  decree  or  purpose,  and  so  shall  proceed  to  speak  con- 
cerning the  decree  of  election,  and  reprobation,  as  contained  in 
the  latter  of  these  answers. 

IV.  We  shall  lay  down  some  propositions  concerning  each  of 
these,  tending  to  explain  and  prove  them,  and  that  more  espe- 
cially as  to  what  respects  the  election  and  reprobation  of  men. 

V*  We  shall  consider  the  properties  thereof,  and  how  the  di- 
vine perfections  are  displayed  therein,  and  endeavour  to  make 
it  appear,  in  various  instances,  that  the  accoimt  we  shall  giv^ 
thereof  is  agreeable  thereimto,  as  well  as  founded  on  scripture. 

VI.  We  shall  enquire  whether  the  contrary  doctrine  defend- 
ed by  tiiose  who  deny  election  and  reprobation,  be  not  dero- 
gatory to,  and  subversive  of  the  divine  perfections,  or,  at  least, 
inconsistent  with  the  harmony  thereof;  tr  whether  it  doth  not, 
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in  many  respects,  make  God  altogether  such  an  one  as  our- 
selves. 

VII.  We  shall  endeavour  to  prove  that  their  reasoning  from 
scripture^  >vho  maintain  the  contrary  doctrine,  is  not  sufficiendy 
conclusive ;  and  that  the  sense  they  pve  of  those  scriptures, 
generally  brought  to  support  it,  does  not  so  well  agree  with  the 
divine  perfections,  as  it  ought  to  do,  but  that  they  may  be  ex- 
plained in  a  different  way,  more  consistent  therewith. 

VIII.  We  shall  endeavour  to  answer  the  most  material  ob- 
jections that  are  usually  brought  against  the  doctrine  that  we 
are  maintaining.     And, 

IX.  Shew  how  it  is  practically  to  be  improved  by  us,  to  the 
glory  of  &od,  and  our  spiritual  good  and  advantage. 

I.  What  we  are  to  understand  by  God's  fore-ordaining  what- 
ever comes  to  pass,  according  to  the  counsel  of  his  own  will. 

1.  By  God's  fore-ordaining  whatever  comes  to  pass,  we  do 
not  understand  barely  his  fore-knowledge  of  all  things,  that  are, 
or  shall  be  done  in  time,  and  to  eternity,  although  this  be  in- 
cluded in,  and  inseparably  connected  widi  his  eternal  purpose, 
since  no  one  can  purpose  to  act  without  the  foreknowledge  there- 
of;  yet  more  than  this  is  certainly  contained  therein;  therefore, 

2.  God's  pre-determining,  or  fore-ordaining  whatsoever 
comes  to  pass,  includes  not  only  an  act  of  the  divine  under- 
standing, but  an  act  of  his  sovereign  will :  It  is  not  only  his 
knowing  what  shall  come  to  pass,  but  his  determining,  by  his 
own  agency,  or  efficiency,  what  he  will  produce  in  time,  or  to 
eternity.  Accordingly,  some  call  the  decrees  of  God  his  eter- 
nal providence,  and  the  execution  thereof  his  actual  providence; 
by  the  fonAer,  he  determines  what  he  will  do;  by  the  latter,  he 
brings  his  determinations  to  pass,  or  effects  what  he  bef(»%  de- 
signed to  do.    It  follows  therefore, 

3.  That  God's  fore-odaining  whatsoever  shall  come  to  pass, 
is  vasdy  different  from  his  bringing  things  to  pas^ :  die  one  is 
an  internal  act  of  his  will;  the  other,  an  external  act  of  his  al- 
mighty power :  He  fore-ordained  that  they  should  come  to  pass, 
and  therefore,  till  then,  they  are  considered  as  future ;  though 
this  determination  necessarily  secures  the  event,  unless  we  sup- 

Sosc  it  possible  for  his  eternal  purpose  to  be  defeated,  which  is 
isagreeable  to  die  divine  perfections,  as  will  farther  appear  un- 
der some  following  heads.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  when  we 
consider  him,  as  bringing  all  things  to  pass,  or  producing  them 
Iby  his  power,  this  renders  what  was  before  future,  present. 
With  respect  to  the  former,  he  decrees  what  shall  be ;  and,  with 
respect  to  the  latter,  his  decree  takes  effect,  and  is  executed  ac- 
cordingly. 

They  who  treat  of  this  matter,  generaUy  consider  things,  ci- 
ther as  possible  or  future.  Things  are  said  to  be  possible,  witk 
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respect  to  the  power  of  God,  as  every  thing  that  he  can  do,  is 
possible  to  be  done,  though  some  things,  which  he  could  have"^ 
done,  he  never  will  do*  As  for  instance:  He  could  have 
made  more  worlds,  had  he  pleased ;  or  have  produced  more 
men  upon  earth,  or  more  species  of  creatures;  or  have  given 
a  greater  degree  of  perfection  to  creatures,  than  he  has  done, 
or  will  do;  for  it  is  certain,  that  he  never  acted  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power,  accordingly  he  could  have  done  many  things  that 
he  will  never  do;  and  those  things  are  said  to  be  possible,  but 
not  future* 

Moreover,  things  future  are  rendered  so,  by  the  will  of  God, 
or  his  having  fore-ordained^  or  determined  to  produce  them; 
this  is  what  we  call  the  decree  of  God,  which  respects  the  event, 
or  determines  whatever  shall  come  to  pass. 

We  are  now  to  consider,  what  we  are  to  understand  by  God*» 
fore-ordaining  all  things,  according  to  the  counsel  of  bis  will; 
which  is  a  mode  of  speaking  used  in  scripture,  in  Eph.  i.  11. 
Being  predestinated  according  to  the  purpose  of  him  who  work' 
eth  all  things  ajier  the  counsel  of  his  orvnwilL 

!•  We  are  not  hereby  to  understand  that  the  decrees  ef  God 
are  the  result  of  deliberation,  or  his  debating  matters  within 
himself,  as  reasoning  in  his  own  mind  about  the  expediency,  or 
inexpediency  of  things,  or  calling  in  the  advice  of  others,  as 
creatures  are  said  to  do,  when  acting  with  counsel;  for  he  must 
not  be  supposed  to  determine  things  in  such  a  way,  since  that 
would  argue  an  imperfection  in  the  divine  mind;  IVith  whom 
took  he  counsel^  and  who  instructed  him,  and  taught  him  in 
the  paths  of  judgment^  and  taught  him  knowledge^  and  shewed 
to  him  the  way  of  understanding  ?  Isa.  xl«  14.  But, 

2.  It  implies,  that  his  decrees  are  infinitely  wise.  As  what 
is  done  with  counsel  is  said,  according  to  human  modes  of 
speaking,  to  be  done  advisedly,  in  opposition  to  its  being  done 
rashly,  or  with  precipitation;  accordingly  all  the  works'  of  God 
are  done  with  wisdom,  therefore  all  his  purposes  and  determi* 
nations  to  do  what  is  done  in  time,  are  infinitely  wise^  which, 
according  to  our  way  of  speaking,  is  called  the  counsel  of  his 
will :  thus  it  is  said.  He  is  wonderful  in  counsel^  and  excellent 
in,  tvoriingf  chap,  xxviii.  29.  x 

We  are  now  to  consider  the  object  of  God*s  decree ;  This, 
as  has  been  before  observed,  is  every  thing  that  has,  or  shall 
cpmc  to  pass,  and  it  may  be  considered  in  different  respects. 
There  are  some  things  which  he  has  determined  to  effect,  name- 
ly, such  as  are  the  objects  of  his  power ;  or  all  things,  which 
have  a  natural  or  moral  goodness  in  them,  which  are  becoming 
an  infinitely  holy  God  to  produce:  and  this  includes  in  it  every 
thing  but  sin,  which  God  does  not  produce,  it  not  being  the  ob- 
ject pf  power :  Nevertheless,  this  must  be  supposed  to  be  com- 
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tnitted  by  his  pennission,  and  therefore  it  is  the  conaequence  of 
his  decree  to  permit^  though  not,  as  other  things,  of  his  decree 
to  effect;  it  is  one  thing  to  suffer  sin  to  be  committed  in  die 
world,  and  another  thing  to  be  the  author  of  it.  But  this  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  enlarge  on,  under  a  following  head* 

II.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  prove  the  truth  of  what  is  laid 
down  in  this  answer,  namely,  that  God  hath  fore-ordained  what- 
ever comes  to*  pass.  This  will  evidently  appear,  if  we  consider 
the  five  following  propositions  in  their  due  connexion. 

1.  Nothing  comes  to  pass  by  chance,  with  respect  to  God, 
but  by  the  direction  of  his  providence,  which  we  are  bound  to 
assert  agdnstthe  Deists,  who  speak  of  God,  as  though  he  were 
not  Ae  Governor  of  the  world.  This  cannot  be  denied  by  any, 
who  think,  with  any  de^ee  of  modesty,  concerning,  or  pay  a 
due  deference  to  the  divine  perfections,  since  God  may  as 
well  be  denied  to  be  the  Creator  as  the  Governor  of  the 
world,  (a.) 

(a)  **  Certainlv,  it  is  not  to  be  understood,  in  a  literal  or  strict  KDae»  that  He 
doe§t  all  that  is  done.  "  Far  be  it  from  God,"  says  Elihu,  **  that  he  ahouki  do 
wickedness:  and  from  the  Alnughty^  that  he  should  commit  iniquity.''  Ikmg 
wickedness,  and  committing  iniquity,  are  synonymous  phrases :  but  to  impute  to 
the  Most  High,  any  thing  like  what  is  commonly  meant  by  either  of  tliese  phrases, 
is  evident  blasfrfiemy, 

Nor  are  we  to  imagine,  certainly,  that  God  tiuikeg  his  creatures  do^  whatever  is 
done  by  tbem,  in  any  such  manner  as  is  inconsistent  with  tlieir  own  premier  si|^- 
cy.  Rational  creatures  certainly  act ;  and  act  as  freely,  as  if  there  were  no  bSng 
above  them  to  direct  their  steps,  or  to  govern  their  actions.  When  God  works 
in  men,  to  will  and  to  do  thai  which  is  good;  they,  nevertheless  will  and  do  it 
themselves  i  and  are  really  praise*worthy.  And  he  does  not,  surely,  so  infioence 
any  to  evil,  as  to  render  them  unactive,  mvoluntary,  or  undeserving  of  blame. 

Nor  do  I  believe  it  true,  literally  and  strictly  spesudng,  that  God  oieol^t,  what- 
soever comes  to  pass ;  particularly  darkness,  and  moral  eviL 

Bat  tbis  must  not  be  taken  ior  granted,  nor  hastily  passed  over :  because, 
Imwever  indisputable,  it  is  disputed.  There  are  some  among  us,  and  some  vho 
are  deservedly  in  reputation  for  wisdom,  and  general  soundness  in  the  faith ;  who 
appear  to  be  of  opinion,  that  God  is  the  direct  Author— the  immediate  Cause-' 
the  proper  Creator,  of  all  evil,  as  well  as  of  all  good--of  all  sin,  as  well  as  holi- 
ness,  in  heart  and  life^in  thou|;ht,  word,  and  deed. 

^    This  opinion,  however,  notwithstanding  my  high  esteem  and  particidar  friend- 
ship for  some  of  the  holders  of  it,  I  am  not  yet  ready  to  adopt,  for  several  rcasooi. 

1.  To  suppose  that  the  actions  of  men,  whether  virtucRis  or  vicious,  are  cres- 
tedy  seems  to  confound  all  (^stinction  between  creation  and  Proridence ;  or  ratbov 
wholly  to  exclude  the  latter. 

The  work'of  creation,  we  used  to  think,  was  God^s  making  creatures  and 
things,  at  first ;  or  giving  the  beginning  of  existence  to  matter  and  minds,  with 
their  various  properties,  instincts  and  oiganizatkms.  And  that  God's  works  of 
lYovidence,  were  his  nreserving  things  already  made^  and  jpoveming  all  theor 
operations.  But  according  to  this  new  philosophv,  creation  is  aU ;  Providence 
is  nothing.  For  what  preserving  and  governing  of  creatures  or  actions  can  there 
be,  when  every  creature  and  every  action,  is  every  moment  created  anew  ^  An 
action,  a  thought,  or  volition,  whether  good  •r  evil,  is  a  new  and  strange  kind  of 
creature,  or  created  thing.  But,  in  a  thecdogical  view,  the  question  bt^ore  us  is 
of  chief  importance,  as  it  respects  moral  eviL    I  add,  tiieKforc ; 

2.  It  appears  to  me,  that  t9  suppose  God  the  Creator  of  sis,  whether  in  pn^* 
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2.  It  follows  from  hence,  that  nothing  is  done  without  the 
divine  influence,  or  permission.  The  former  (as  was  before 
observed)  respects  things  that  are  good,  which  are  the  effects 

**'  I.-.  iiiiii  I  I      .11.        » 

pie  sr  action,  is  hardly  reconcilable  with  his  perfect  holiness.  "  Doth  a  fountain 
send  forth,  at  the  same  place,  sweet  waters  and  bitter  ?*  Can  darkness  proceed 
from  Him,  as  its  proper  source,  in  whom  there  is  no  daricness  at  all  ? 

It  is  true,  God. has  created  many  things  which  are  of  a  different  nature  from 
himself;  as  the  bodies  of  men  and  beasts,  and  all  parts  of  the  world  of  matter : 
but  nothing*,  I  conceive,  directly  opposite  to  his  own  nature ;  as  is  sin.  The  sun 
is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  growth  of  vegetables ;  though  tliese  are  essentially 
different  from  the  sun  itself:  but  it  is  not  thus  the  cause  of  ice  and  darkness  ; 
which  are  no  more  of  a  contrary  nature  to  it,  than  sin  is  to  tlie  nature  of  God.* 

I  am  sensible  it  lias  been  said,  there  is  no  more  inconsistency  with  the  holiness 
of  God,  in  supposing  him  the  efficient,  immediate  cause  of  sin,  for  necessaxy  good 
purposes ;  than  in  supposing  he  only  permits  it,  for  wise  ends,  and  so  orders  things 
that  he  knows  it  will  be  conunitteiL 

But  these  two  ways  of  accounting  for  the  existence  of  moral  evil,  appear  to  me 
materially  different.  There  are  supposable  cases  in  which  it  would  be  right  ibr 
a  matij  not  to  hinder  another  from  sinning,  wlien  he  coidd  hinder  him ;  and  also 
to  place  him  in  circumstances  of  temptation,  expecting  tliat.he  would  sin.  For 
instance,  a  parent  may  leave  money  in  the  way  of  a  child  suspected  of  being  given 
to  tlieft ;  and  may  conceal  himself  and  let  the  child  steal  it;  with  a  view  to  cor* 
rect  liira,  in  order  to  reclaim  him,  or  as  a  warning  to  his  other  children.  All  this 
might  be  perfectly  right  in  the  pai'ent ;  however  certainly  he  mig^t  know,  that 
the  child  would  be  e'liilty  of  the  expected  crime.  But  I  question  whether  any 
case  can  be  supposed  in  \v)iich  it  would  not  be  wit)ng,  directly  to  influence  ano- 
ther to  do  evil,  that  goo<l  might  come.  Exciting  one  to  sin  by  power  or  p>ersua- 
aion ;  and  placing  one  in  circumstances  of  trial,  wltereinhe  would  be  tempted  to 
sin,  without  restraining  him  from  it,  are  siu^ly  different  things,  although  die  cer^ 
tainty  of  his  sinning  may  be  the  same, 

3. 1  dare  not  tliink  that  God  creates  sin,  and  all  kinds  of  evil,  because  this  seems 
pUinly  contrary  to  tlie  generaJ  current  of  the  holy  scriptures. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  it  is  said,  "  God  saw  every  tiling  that  he  bad 
made^  and,  behold,  it  was  very  good."  Of  his  making  two  g^reat  lights,  we  are 
told ;  and  that  he  made  die  stars  also :  but  no  account  is  there  gi\*cn  of  his  crea- 
ting darkness.  Ucupectrng  our  own  sfiecies,  the  inspired  historian  particularly 
inferms  4is,  that  '<  God  created  man  in  liis  o^n  im:^ :  in  tlie  ima^  of  God  crea- 
ted he  him :  male  and  female  created  he  them."  Nor  do  we  find  in  that  book,  or 
in  all  the  Bible,  that  he  hath  since  ever  created  them  otherwise.  Solomon  three 
thousand  years  after  the  fall,  having  made  diligent  search  among  men  and  u'o- 

«  •  There  is  a  vast  JiffVrence  between  the  sun's  being  the  cause  of  the  lightsotnenefls  and 
vrarmth  of  the  atmosphere,  und  ot  the  brightness  of  gold  and  diAnnonds,  by  Its  pn-sence  and 
)iosici%re  inflaeQce ;  and  its  being  the  occasion  of  darkness  and  frost  hi  the  nighr,  by  its  motion 
whereby  it  descends  below  the  horizon.  Hic  motlun  of  the  sun  is  the  occasion  of  the  latter  kiml 
of  events;  but  not  the  proper  cause,  cfticient,  or  produ;:er  of  them.—No  more  is  any  action  of 
the  divine  Being,  rhr  cause  of  the  evil  ol  men's  wilft.  If  the  '^un  were  the  wopcr  caitta  of  cold 
and  darkness,  it  would  be  tlie  fountain  of  these  thin^,a<«  it  is  the  foautata  oflight  and  heat :  a'lj 
then  aomething  miKht  be  signed  frooa  the  nature  of  cold  and  darkness,  to  a  likeness  of  nature  in 
the  son ;  and  it  might  be  justly  infered  chut  the  son  itself  is  dark  and  cold :  but  from  its  being 
the  caose  of  these,  no  otherwise  th-^u  by  its  ahsroce.  no  such  thini;  can  be  infcredthut  tlie  con- 
trary. It  may  justly  be  argu^  that  tlie  sou  is  a  bright  and  liot  liody,  if  cdd  and  darkness 
are  found  to  be  the  conseauence  of  its  withdrawmcnt;  and  the  more  cunnt:int]y  and  necessarily 
these  effects  arc  connected  with  nnd  confined  to  its  aliseiice,  the  more  stronf(ly  does  it  argue  the 
son  CO  be  the  fountain  of  Uglic  and  heat.  So.  in  as  much  as  sin  i<s  not  the  fruit  of  any  positive  in- 
ioeace  of  the  Moftt  Highi  but  oit  the  contrary,  ariiK'*  from  tl»e  wivhdrawment  of  his  action  and 

*  energy,  and  under  certain  circumstances,  necessarily  follows  on  the  «v  nnt  of  his  iiiflurnce,  this  is 
no  argoment  that  he  is  sinful,  or  his  op'^ration  evil ;  but  on  the  contrary,  that  he  and  his  »gency 
are  altogether  holy,  and  that  he  is  tne  fountain  of  all  hoHuoss.  It  would  be  strange  argidne  in* 
deed,  because  men  never  commit  sin,  but  onlv  wb'>n  God  leaves  theni-^o  themselves  ;  and  ne« 
ceftsarily  sin  when  he  does  so,  rhat  therefore  their  sin  Is  not  from  themselves,  but  from  God :  as 
'Strange  as  it  would  be  to  arjjoe,  because  it  Is  always  d*rk  when  the  sun  is  gone  and  never  dark 
wheone  is  present,  that  thcrefarc  d-irkncu  is  from  the  %aa,  and  that  bi!>  disk  and  beams  miwt.be 
Mack."  SdMJurd*  &»  tht  IS'UL 
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«f  his  power ;  the  latter,  sin.  That  nothing  comes  to  pass  with- 
out the  divine  influence,  or  permission,  is  evident;  for  if  any 
thing  came  to  pass,  which  is  the  object  of  power,  without  the 
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men,  to  find  out  their  true  character,  and  the  cause  of  their  so  universal  depra- 
vity, says ;  "  l/>,  thb  only  hai-e  I  foiuid,  that  Chd  made  man  uprifi^t«  but  Miy 
have  aougbt  out  many  inventions."  Wicked  practices,  and  decdttul  inventions 
to  conceiu  their  criminality,  are  ever  ascribed  in  scripture  to  mankind  them- 
selves, or  to  other  fallen  creatures,  and  never  to  God,  as  their  efficient  cause 

Ib  the  New-Testament,  christians  are  said  to  be  **  created  unto  good  works  ^ 
and  we  read  of  ^  the  new  man,  which  after  God,  is  created  in  righteousness  and 
**  true  holiness."  But  no  where  do  we  read  of  any  one  that  was  created  unto  eoil 
works ;  or  after  ScUan  in  unrighteousness  and  sin.  It  is  written,  1  Cor.  xiv.  33, 
**  God  is  not  the  author  of  confusion,  but  of  peace."  And  James  i.  13—17,  **  Lee 
no  man  si^,  when  he  is  tempted,  I  am  tempted  of  God:  for  God  cannot  be  tempt- 
ed with  enl,  neither  tempteth  be  any  man :  but  every  man  is  tempted  when  he 
is  led  a^av  of  his  own  lust  and  enticed. — Do  not  err,  my  beloved  brethren.  £ve- 
17  goo!d  gift  and  every  perfect  gift  is  finom  above,  and  cometh  down  fix>m  the  Fa- 
ther of  lights."  Can  any  thing  be  more  express  to  teach  us,  that  a  distinction 
ought  carefully  to  be  made  between  the  origin  of  good  and  evil;  and  that  we 
should  not  conceive  them  both  alike  to  come  from  God  ? 

For  scripture  proof  that  God  is  not  the  efficient  author  of  sio,  I  will  only  add, 
that  tile  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  and  wocks  of  the  flesh,  are  set  in  contrast  and  spoken 
of  as  diametrical  opposites :  whereas,  did  God  create  sinful  propensities  in  men, 
or  directly  influence  tliem  to  evil  actions,  the  works  of  the  flesh  would  be  as  real 
and  immediate  fruits  of  the  divine  Spirit,  as  the  holiest  exercises  of  the  best  aunts. 

4.  1  see  no  occasion  for  the  supposition  oi  God's  being  thus  the  author  of  all 
evil .-  nor  sny  good  ends  that  it  can  answer. 

Could  it  be  seen  how  evils  might  be  accounted  for,  without  supposing^  thm 
any  part  of  the  creation  of  God ;  and  how  God  might  ba\'e  an  absolute  dcxninioa 
over  all  events,  without  being'  tlie  immediate  cause  of  bad  things;  no  good  man, 
I  conclude,  would  wish  to  conceive  of  Him  as  being  thus  the  proper  souroeof 
darkness  and  evil.  And  indeed,  were  it  so,  that  our  weak  minds  were  unable  to 
compreiiend  how  God. can  work  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will,  or 
how  natural  and  moral  evil  could  ever  have  been,  without  believing  that  God  is 
as  much,  and  as  immediately,  the  cause  of  evil  as  of  good ;  yet  it  might  be  more 
modest,  and  more  wise,  to  leave  these  among  other  incomprehensmles,  than  to 
have  recourse  to  so  bold  an  hypothesis  for  we  solution  of  them.  But,  I  appie- 
hend,  thei'e  is  no  need  of  this  hypothesis  in  order  to  account  lor  the  existence  of 
evil,  or  in  order  to  an  understanding  belief  of  the  universal  govewuueutof  the 
Most  Ui^. 

Evils,  of  most  if  not  all  kinds,  are  such  negative  thmgs— such  mere  defects,  in 
their  origin  at  lea^t,  as  do  not  need  creation,  or  require  a  positive  onmipotenC 
cause.  '1  his  is  the  case,  evidently,  with  respect  to  natural  darkness :  it  is  onfy 
the  want  of  light.  This  is  the  case,  also,  with  respect  to  natural  daith :  it  is  on- 
ly the  cessation,  the  loss,  the  want  of  lUe.  And  this  may  be  the  case,  with  le- 
a')ect  to  spiritual  darkness,  and  spiritual  death.  It  has  bevetofiire  been  the  or* 
liiodox  opinion,  that  all  moral  evil  consists  radically  in  privation ;  or,  that  onho* 
llness,  at  bottom,  is  the  mere  want  of  holiness.  And,  notwithstanding  all  the 
floods  of  light,  from  various  quarters,  which  haveoome  into  the  world  in  thisase 
of  new  discoveries,  possibly  tliis  one  old  opinion  may  yet  be  true.  <*  God  maioe 
man  uprighz.*'  That  b,  He  formed  him  with  a  disposition  impartially  just  and 
good:  He  created  in  him  a  princii^  of  universal  righteousness.  MHien  man  Icll, 
by  eating  the  forbidding  miit,  this  principle  had  not  been  preserved  in  petfecC 
strength  and  exercise,  lii  consequence  of  that  disobedience,  the  divine  intemsl 
influence  was  so  withdrawn,  that  this  principle  was  entirely  lost  But  we  me 
not  told,  nor  need  it  be  supposed,  that  any  opposite  principle  was  then  created  lA 
him.  Our  first  parents  had,  1  believe,  in  dieir  origmal  Ibrmatioii,  all-the  ndical 
instincts  of  nature  wiiich  they  bad  after  the  fiiU  ^  or  which  any  of  their  podexity 
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divine  influence^,  then  the  creature  would  be  said  to  ekist,  or  act 
independently  on  ^e  power  of  God;  and,  if  so,  then  it  would 
follow,  that  it  would  ^xist,  or  act  necessarily ;  but  necessary  ex- 
istence is  a  perfection  appropriate  to  God* 


now  have.  Such  as  a  principle  of  self-preservation,  a  desire  of  self-promotion, 
and  a  propensity  to  increase  and  multiply ;  together  with  all  the  more  p^uliculai* 
appetites  and  passions,  subservient  to  these  pui'poses.  AU  these  are  innocent 
m  themselves,  though  not  in  themselvea  virtuous.  But  these  private  instincts, 
when  left  to  operate  alone,  vrithout  the  governing  influence  of  a  public  spirit,  or 
a  just  rerard  tor  other  beings,  will  naturally  lead  to  all  manner  of  iniquity,  in 
heart  ana  life.  To  avarice  and  ambition ;  to  envy  and  malice ;  to  intemperance 
and  lewdness ;  to  frauds  and  oppressions ;  to  wars  and  fightings. 

There  is  no  need  of  supposing  any'othcr  divine  agency*  than  only  to  uphold 
in  existence  creatures  that  have  lost  their  virtue,  amidst  surrounding  tempts* 
tions,  in  order  to  account  for  all  the  evil  afFections  which  we  ever  feel,  and  for 
all  the  cKtemal  wickedness  that  is  ever  committed*  Nor,  *  in  order  to  the  hoU* 
est  creatures  losing  their  virtue,  need  any  thing  more  be  supposed  on  God's 
part,  than  only  his  leaving  ihem  to  themselves;  or  not  upholding  in  them,  and 
constantly  invigorating,  a  virtuous  disposition. 

And  as,  in  this  way,  we  can  account  for  the  existence  of  all  manner  of  evil  f 
so  we  can  thus  understand  how  it  is  possible  for  God  to  bring  about  whatso- 
ever comes  to  pass,  without  his  being  the  actor,  or  maker*  or  instigator,  of  any 
thing  that  is  not  perfectly  good.  %Vhen  He  does  not  cause  light,  there  will  be 
darkness.  When  He  does  not  makepeace,  there  will  be  evil.  The  darkness 
takes  place  according  to  his  appointment,  with  the  tame  exactness  and  certain- 
ty, as  if  He  actually  created  it;  and  so  does  evil  of  every  kind.  What  He  deter- 
mines to  permit,  knowing  perfectly  the  circumstances  and  dispositions  of  every 
agent  concerned,  will  as  infallibly  come  to  pass,  as  what  he  determines  to  do 
himself  or  to  effect  by  his  own  positive  influence.  The  king's  heart,  and  the 
rivers  of  water ;  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  the  tumults  of  the  people,  are  in  the 
hand  of  the  Lord,  to  all  important  intents  and  piuposes,  if  it  be  only  true  that 
He  restrains  them,  or  lets  them  run ;  stilleth  them,  or  suffereth  them  to  rage» 
just  as  he  sees  fit 

In  tlus  sense,  IccMiceive,  it  is  to  be  understood,  that  God  forms  the  light,  and 
creates  darkness ;  makes  peace,  a|^  creates  evil.  He  has  the  absolute  govern* 
ment — the  perfect  oontrolr-tlie  entire  superintendency,  of  all  these  things. 

When  any  foily  has  been  committed  or  any  mischief  has  been  done,  some  are 
ready  to  say.  It  wu  90  ^deredf  as  if  therefore  nobody  was  to  be  blamed.  But 
this  is  a  false  inference,  from  just  premises.  True,  it  was  so  ordered  of  God ; 
and  ordered  righteously  and  wisely :  but  it  was  so  ordered  by  the  doer  of  the 
mischief  also;  and  ordered  carelessly,  perhaps,  or*wickedly.  You  will  say.  It 
must  have  been  so,  and  the  actor  could  not  have  done  otherwise :  but,  I  say,  he 
might  have  done  otherwise,  if  he  would.  It  b  true,  there  is  a  kind  of  necessity 
in  the  actions  of  men«  They  necessarily  act  according  to  their  own  choice ;  and 
they  necessarily  choose  to  act  according  to  their  own  disposition.  Under  thic 
'  kind  of  necessity  God  himself  acts.  It  is  impossible  for  him  to  do,  because  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  will  tliat  which  is  contrary  to  his  own  nature.  He  neces- 
sarily wills  and  does,  what  is  agreeable  to  his  moral  perfections.  But  such  a 
necessity  as  this,  is  so  far  frpm  being  inconsistent  with  freedom,  that  it  is  es- 
aential  to  aU  free  agency.  Actions  which  can  and  do  take  place,  contrary  to  the 
inclination  of  the  agent,  are  not  A^  actions.  He  has  no  command  o%*er  them » 
and  therefore  can  deserve  no  praise  or  blame  for  them. 

The  necessity  of  acting  according  to  our  own  minds,  is  all  the  necessity  which 
■eed  be  supposed,  when  we  suppose  Hat  all  our  acUons  were  decreed,  and  are 
ordered  of  God.  A  creature  that  acts  according  to  my  laws  of  nature,  and  not 
at  perfect  random,  without  any  sdf-govetnment,  acts  in  such  a  manner  that  He 
who  kno vs  what  is  in  luxn,  may  ibr«4uiow  all  bia  actions;  and  in  such  a  manner 
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As  to  what  respects  the  latter,  namely,  sins  being  committed 
by  divine  permission,  it  is  evident,  that  if  it  might  be  comsiit- 
ted  without  the  divine  permission,  it  coul4  not  be  restrained  by 
God :  and  to  suppose  that  he  could  not  hinder  the  commission  of 
sin,  is  to  suppose  that  sin  might  proceed  to  the  greatest  height, 
without  any  possible  check  or  controul,  which  would  argue  a 
great  defect  in  the  divine  government  of  the  world,  as  it  is  also 
contrary  to  daily  experience,  as  well  as  scripture.  Certainly 
he  who  sets  bounds  to  the  sea,  and  says  to  its  proud  waves^ 
Hitherto  shall  ye  come^  and  no  farther^  must  be  supposed  to  set 
bounds  to  the  corrupt  passions  of  wicked  men :  thus  the  Psalm- 
ist says,  Surely  the  wrath  of  men  shall  praise  thee;  the  remain-^ 
der  of -wrath  shalt  thou  restrain^  Psal.lxxvi.  10. 

Notwithstanding,  this  does  not  argue  his  approbation  of  sin, 
or  that  he  is  the  author  of  it ;  since  it  is  one  thing  to  suffer,  or  not 
to  hinder,  and  another  thing  to  be  the  author  of  any  thing.  Thus 
it  is  said,  These  things  hast  thou  done^  and  I  kept  silence^  Psal. 
1.  21.  that  is,  I  did  not  restrain  thee  from  doing  them,  as  I  could 
have  done ;  so  it  is  said,  in  times  past  he  suffered  all  nations  to 
ivcdk  in  their  own  ways.  Acts  xiv.  16. 

3.  God  never  acts  or  suffers  any  thing  to  be  done,  but  he 
knows,  beforehand,  what  he  will  do  or  suffer.  This  an  intelli- 
gent creature,  acting  as  such,  is  said  do,  therefore  it  mast  not  be 
denied  of  him,  who  is  omniscient,  and  infinitely  wise :  He  who 
knows  all  things  that  others  will  do,  cannot  but  know  what  him* 
self  will  do,  or  what  others  will  do  by  the  interposition  of  his 
providence^  or  what  he  will  suffer  to  be  done,  before  it  is  acted. 

4.  Whatever  God  does,  and  consequently  knows  before-hand 


lltat  He  ki  whose  hand  his  times  are,  may  govern  all  bis  volitions.  M^  follov 
their  sevei-al  courses,  as  freely  as  the  rivers  of  water,  and  with  a  hie^her  l^nd  of 
freedom ;  yet,  since  they  run  agreeably  to  their  own  inclination,  and  cannot  do 
otherwise,  a  Being  omniscient  and  omnipotent,  can  calculate  before  band  all 
their  motions ;  can  keep  them  in  the  channels  decreed  for  them,  and  can  tuni 
them  whitlicrsoever  he  wilh  If  any  do  not  comprehend  this,  yet  let  them  not 
think  they  so  fully  comprehend  the  contrary,  as  to  feel  certain,  that  either  man 
cannot  be  free,  or  God  cannot  govern  the  world.  Certainly  the  providential 
govenin^ent  of  God,  over  the  hearts  and  ways  of  men,  though  most  absolute,  is 
not  such  but  that,  if  tlicy  do  well,  they  are  praise-worthy ;  and  if  they  do  not 
well,  the  sin  lieth  at  their  own  door. 

Neither  let  it  be  imagined  tliat  Uie  criminality  of  a  bad  action  is  taken  awar, 
or  at  all  extenuated,  l)ecausc  it  will  be  over-ruled  for  good.  Actions  are  good  ir 
evil,  according  to  the  nature  of  them,  and  the  intention  of  the  agent,  and  not  ac- 
cuidiiig  to  undesigned  consequences.  When  we  act  wickedly,  and  with  a  wick- 
ed miud,  its  being  productive  of  happy  effects,  altars  nothing  in  regard  to  oiu- 
Maiue-worthiness.  In  the  divine  decrees,  and  in  tlic  divine  providence,  *•  What- 
^-vci-  jji,  is  right :"  but  in  the  conduct  of  creaturea,  many  thmga  that  are,  are  not 
•it  all  the  less  wrong.  God's  governing  all  things,  si)  as  to  make  them  subserve 
his  ^vise  aiidlnjly  designs,  should  not  lead  us  to  think  any  more  favourably  of 
uiu-  own.  Of  of  our  neighbour's  foolish  and  sinful  actions." 

SxAiitXT^a  SxBMOifar. 
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that  he  will  do  it,  that  he  must  be  supposed  to  have  before  deter- 
mined to  do :  This  must  be  allowed,  or  else  it  argues  him  de- 
fective-in  wisdom.  As  no  wise  man  acts  precipitandy  or  with- 
out judgment,  much  less  must  the  wise  God  be  supposed  to  do 
80 ;  concerning  whom  it  is  said,  that  all  his  ways  arc  judgments, 
Deut.  xxxii.  4. 

5  It  therefore  appears,  even  to  a  demonstration,  that  God 
before  determined,  or  fore-ordained,  whatever  comes  to  pass, 
which  was  the  thing  to  be  proved. 

And  inasmuch,  as  he  never  began  to  determine,  as  he  never 
began  to  exist,  or  asJie  never  was  without  purposes  of  what  he 
would  do ;  therefore  it  is  evident,  that  he  before  ordained,  from 
eternity,  whatever  should  come  to  pass,  either  in  time,  or  to 
eternity. 

It  farther  appears,  that  God  fore-ordained  whatsoever  comes 
to  pass,  otherwise  he  did  not  determine  to  create  all  things  be- 
fore he  gave  being  to  them ;  and  then  it  could  not  be  said,  O 
Lordly  how  manifold  are  thy  works  !  in  wisdom  hast  thou  made 
them  allj  Psal.  civ.  24.  There  are,  indeed,  many  admirable 
discoveries  of  wisdom,  as  well  as  power,  in  the  effects  produced : ' 
but  to  suppose  that  all  this  was  done  without  fore-thought,  or 
that  there  was  no  eternal  purpose  relating  thereunto,  would  be 
sucli  a  reflection  on  the  glory  of  this  penection,  as  is  inconsis- 
tent with  the  idea  of  a  God.  Moreover,  if  herein  he  designed 
his  own  glory,  as  he  certainly  did,  since  every  intelligent  being 
designs  some  end,  and  the  highest  and  most  excellent  end  must 
be  designed  by  a  God  of  infinite  wisdom ;  and,  if  he  did  all 
this  for  his  own  glory,  then  it  must  be  allowed,  that  it  was  the 
result  of  an  eternal  purpose :  all  which,  I  am  persuaded,  will 
not  be  denied  by  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  who 
defend  their  own  cause  with  any  measure  of  judgment. 

To  this  we  may  -farther  add,  that  to  deny  that  God  fore-or- 
dained whatever  comes  to  pass,  'is,  in  effect,  to  deny  a  provi- 
dence, or,  at  least,  that  God  governs  the  world  in  such  a  way, 
as  that  what  he  does  therein  was  pre-concerted.  And  herein 
we  expect  to  meet  with  no  opposition  from  any^but  the  Deists, 
or  those  who  deny  a  God;  and  if  it  be  taken  for  granted  that 
there  is  a  providence,  or  that  God  is  the  Governor  of  the  worlds 
we  cannot  but  conclude  from  hence,  that  all  the  displays  of  his 
gjory  therein,  are  the  the  result  of  his  eternal  pupose.  This  is 
also  agreeable  to  what  is  said  concerning  him,  that  he  doth 
according  to  his  will  in  the  army  of  heaven^  and  among  the  in-. 
habitants  of  the  earthy  Dan.  iv.  35.  the  meaning  of  which  is 
not  barely  this,  (which  is  a  great  truth)  that  he  acts  without 
controul,  inasmuch  as  his  power  is  infinite :  But  that  all  he  does 
is  pursuant  to  his  will;  and,  indeed,  it  cannot  be  otherwise,  if 
we  suppose  that  the  divine  power,  and  will>  are  so  inseparably 
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connected,  that  he  cannot  be  said  to  pixKiuce  any  thing,  but  l;v 
the  word  of  his  power ;  or  when  he  wiUeth  that  any  diing  should 
come  to  pass,  it  is  not  in  an  efficacious  wiU,  as  ours  is,  for  want 
of  power,  to  effect  what  we  have  done.  Therefore  for  God  to 
will  the  present  existence  of  things^  is  to  effect  them,  which 
seems  to  be  the  reason  of  that  mode  of  streaking,  which  was  used 
when  he  produced  all  things  at  first;  he  said,  let  them  estist  in 
that  form,  or  perfecti(in,  which  he  had  before  designed  to  give 
them,  and  the  effect  immediately  followed,  Gen.  i.  3, 6, 9,  8cc. 

Hitherto,  I  presume,  our  argument  will  not  be  much  con- 
tested ;  for  the  main  thing  in  controversy  is  what  relates  to  the 
divine  determination  respecting  intelligent  creatures,  which  will 
be  considered  under  a  following  head :  What  I  have  hidierto 
attempted  to  prove  is,  the  proposition  in  general,  namely,  that 
whatever  God  brings  to  pass,  or  is  the  effect  of  power,  is  the 
result  of  his  determinate  purpose.  And  herein,  I  think,  I  have 
carefully  distinguished  between  God's  will  to  effect,  and  his  will 
to  permit;  but  that  will  be  farther  explained,  when  we  speak 
of  the  decrees  of  God,  with  a  particular  application  to  angels 
'  and  men,  under  the  head  of  election. 

Having  endeavoiured  to  prove  that  God  haA  fore-ordained 
whatever  comes  to  pass,  we  shall  lay  down  the  following  pro- 
positions relating  to  his  end  and  design  in  all  his  purposes,  to- 
gether with  the  nature  of  things,  as  coming  to  pass  pursuant 
thereunto,  and  the  method  in  which  we  are  to  conceive  of  the 
decree,  when  compared  with  the  execution  thereof* 

1.  God  cannot  desim  any  thing,  in  his  eternal  purpose,  as 
the  highest  end,  but  his  own  glory,  which  is  here  assigned,  as 
the  end  of  his  decrees.  As  this  is  the  principal  motive,  or  rea- 
S|On,  inducing  him  to  produce  whatever  comes  to  pass ;  so  it 
must  be  considered  as  the  end  of  his  purpose  relating  there- 
unto :  This  is  very  evident ;  for  since  the  divine  glory  is  the 
most  excellent  of  sdl  things,  he  cannot,  as  an  infinitely  wise  God, 
design  any  thing  short  of  it,  as  the  great  motive  or  inducement 
for  him  to  act ;  therefoi:(B,  whatever  lower  ends  are  designed  fay 
him,  they  are  all  resolved  into  this  as  the  principal,  to  wit,  the 
advancement  of  his  divine  perfections.  Though  God  designs 
his  own  glory  as  the  highest  end,  yet  he  has  purposed  not  only 
that  this  should  be  l»t>ught  about,  by  means  conducive  there- 
unto, but  that  there  should  be  a  subserviency  of  one  thing  to 
another,  all  which  are  the  objects  of  his  decree,  as  well  as  the 
highest  end,  namely,  his  own  glory.  As,  for  instance,  he  de- 
termines that  the  life  and  health  of  man  shall  be  maintained  by 
the  use  of  proper  means  and  medicine,  or  that  grace  shidl  be 
wrought  instrumentally  by  those  means,  which  be  has  ordained, 
in  order  thereunto:  thus  his  purpose  respects  the  end  and 
means,  together  with  the  connexion  that  there  is  between  them. 
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2.  According  to  the  natural  order  of  things,  the  divine  pur- 
pose is  antecedent  to  the  execution  thereof.  Therefore  it  seems 
.  very  absurd  to  distinguish  the  decree  of  God,  as  some  do,  in- 
to antecedent  and  consequent,  one  going  before  the  use  of 
means,  the  odier  following,  of  which  more  hereafter :  It  is  cer- 
tain, that  every  intelligent  being  first  determines  to  act,  smd 
then  executes  his  determinations ;  so  that  nothing  can  be  more 
sibsurd,  than  to  say,  that  a  person  determines  to  do  a  thing 
which  is  already  done.  Therefore  we  conclude,  that  God  first 
decreed  what  shall  come  to  pass,  and  then  brings  it  to  pass : 
Accordingly  he  first  determined  to  create  the  world,  and  then 
treated  it ;  he  first  determined  to  bestow  the  means  of  grace 
on  men,  and  to  render  them  effectual  to  the  salvation  of  all  who 
fihall  be  saved,  and  then  he  does  this  accordingly ;  so,  with  re- 
spect to  his  judicial  actings,  he  first  determiaed  by  a  permissive 
decree,  not  to  prevent  the  commission  of  sin,  though  infinitely 
opposite  to  his  holiness,  and  then,  knowing  the  consequence  of 
this  permissive  decree,  or  that  men,  through  the  mutability  or 
corruption  of  their  nature,  would  rebel  against  him,  he  determin- 
ed to  punish  sin  after  it  should  be  committed.  Thus  the  decree 
of  God  is,  in  all  respects,  antecedent  to  the  execution  of  it ;  or  his 
eternal  providence,  as  his  decrees  are  sometimes  called,  is  antece- 
dent to,  and  the  ground  and  reason  of,  his  actual  providence. 

3.  Though  the  purpose  of  God  be  before  the  execution  there- 
of, yet  the  execution  of  it  is  first  known  by  us;  and  so  it  is  by 
this  that  we  are  to  judge  of  his  decree  and  purpose,  which  is 
altogether  secret,  with  respect  to  us,  till  he  reveals  it ;  there- 
fore we  first  observe  the  discoveries  thereof,  as  contained  in  his 
word^  or  made  visible  in  his  actual  providence,  and  from  thence 
we  infer  his  eternal  purpose  relating  thereunto.    Every  thing 
that  is  first  in  the  order  of  nature,  is  not  first  with  respect  to 
the  order  of  our  knowing  it :  thus  the  cause  is  before  the  effect, 
but  the  effect  is  often  known  befc^e  the  cause ;  the  sun  is,  in 
the  order  of  nature,  before  the  enlightening  the  world  by  it ; 
but  we  first  see  the  light,  and  then  we  know  there  is  a  sun, 
which  is  the  fountain  thereof:  or,  to  illustrate  it  by  another  si- 
militdde,  which  comes  nearer  the  matter  before  us ;  A  legisla- 
tor determines  first  to  make  a  law,  which  determination  is  an- 
tecedent to  the  making,  and  that  to  the  promulgation  of  it, 
whereby  his  subjects  come  to  the  knowledge  thereof,  and  act 
in  conformity  thereunto ;  but,  according  to  our  method  of  judg- 
ing concerning  it,  we  must  first  know  that  there  is  such  a  law, 
and  from  thence  we  conclude,  that  there  was  a  purpose  rela- 
ting to  it,  in  him  that  gave  it ;  Thus  we  conclude^  that  though 
the  decree  of  God  be  tne  grotmd  and  reason  of  the  execution 
diereof,  yet  we  know  that  there  was  such  a  decree  by  its  exe- 
cution^  or,  at  least^  by  some  other  way  designed  to  discover 
this  to  us. 
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These  things  being  duly  considered^  may  obviate  an  objec- 
tion, which  is  no  other  thaa  a  misrepresentation  of  tl^  doctrine 
we  are  maintaining,  as  though  we  asserted,  that  our  conduct  of 
life,  and  the  judgment  we  are  to  pass  concerning  ourselves,  re- 
lating to  our  hope  of  future  blessedness,  were  to  be  principally, 
if  not  altogether  regulated,  by  God's  secret  purpose  or  decree; 
as  though  we  were  first  to  consider  him  as  determining  the 
event,  tliat  is,  as  having  chosen  or  rejected  us,  and,  from  this 
supposition,  to  encourage  ourselves  to  attend  upon  the  means 
of  grace ;  or  otherwise  that  we  should  take  occasion  to  neglect 
them ;  since  it  is  a  preposterous  thing  for  a  man,  who  considers 
himself  as  reprobated,  to  attend  on  any  of  those  means,  which 
are  ordained  to  salvation* 

What  has  been  said  under  the  foregoing  heads,  is  sufficient 
to  take  away  the  force  of  this  objection ;  but  this  will  be  more 
particularly  considered,  when  we  come  to  answer  several  objec- 
tions against  the  doctrine  of  election :  Therefore  all  I  shall  add 
at  present  is,  that  since  our  conduct  and  hope  is  to  be  govern- 
ed by  the  appearances  of  things,  and  not  by  God's  secret  pur- 
pose relating  to  die  event  thereof,  we  are  to  act  as  those  who 
have  not,  nor  can  have,  any  knowlege  of  what  is  decreed,  with 
relation  thereunto,  till  it  is  evinced  by  the  execution  thereof; 
or,  at  least,  those  graces  wrought  in  us,  which  are  the  objects 
of  God's  purpose,  as  well  as  our  future  blessedness  ;  and  our 
right  to  one  is  to  be  judged  of  by  the  other. 

This  leads  us  to  consider  the  properties  of  these  decrees  of 
God,  as  mentioned  in  the  former  of  the  answers  we  are  now 
considering;  in  which  it  is  said,  they  are  wise^frecy  and  hoiy* 
This  is  very  evident,  from  the  wisdom,  sovereignty,  and  hoU- 
jiess,  which  appear  in  the  execution  of  them ;  for  whatever  per- 
fections are  demonstrated  in  the  dispensations  of  providence, 
or  grace,  these  God  designed  to  glorify  in  his  eternal  purpose; 
therefore  if  his  works,  in  time,  are  wise,  free,  sovereign,  and 
holy,  his  decree,  with  respect  thereunto,  which  is  fulfilled  therc- 
'  by,  must  be  said  to  be  so  likewise.  These  things  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  more  particularly  to,  under  a  following  head, 
when  we  consider  the  properties  of  election,  and  particularly 
that  it  is  wise,  sovereign,  and  holy ;  I  shall  therefore,  at  pre- 
sent, only  add,  that  whatever  perfections  belong  to  the  nature 
of  God,  they  are  demonstrated  by  his  works,  since  be  cannot 
act  unbecoming  himself;  for  that  would  give  occasion  to  the 
world  to  deny  him  to  be  infinitely  perfect,  that  is,  to  be  God. 
Jf  we  pass  a  judgment  on  citatures  by  what  they  do,  and  ao 
determine  him  to  be  a  wise  man,  who  acts  wisely,  or  a  holy 
man,  who  actd  holily,  or  a  free  and  sovereign  agent,  who  acts 
without  constraint,  certainly  the  same  must  be  said  of  the  di- 
vine Majesty ;  and  consequently,  since  whatever  he  dot^  ha« 
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the  marks  of  infinite  wisdom,  holiness,  and  sovereignty,  im« 
pressed  upon  it,  it  is  evident  that  these  properties,  or  perfec- 
tions, belong  to  all  his  purposes.  If  all  his  works  are  performed 
in  wisdom,  as  the  Psalmist  observes,  Psal.  civ.  ^4.  then  we 
have  reason  to  admire  that  wisdom  which  appears,  from  hence^ 
to  be  contained  in  all  his  purposes  relating  thereunto,  as  the 
aposde  doth,  Rom.  xi.  33.  0  the  depth  of  the  riches^  both  of  the 
rvisdom  and  knowledge  of  God!  How  unsearchabk  are  hisjudg" 
merits^  and  his  ways  past  finding  out  J  If  he  be  righteous  in  all 
his  ways^  and  holy  in  all  his  works^  Psal.  cxlv.  IT*  and  therein 
demonstrates  a  divine  sovereignty,  as  acting  without  any  obli- 
gation, or  constraint  laid  upon  him  to  bestow  the  favours  he 
confers  on  mankind ;  then  we  must  certainly  conclude,  that  his 
eternal  purpose  whieh  is  executed  hereby,  b  free  and  sove-> 
reigo.  This  leads  us  to  consider,    . 

Ill,  That  intelligent  creatures,  such  as  angels  and  men,  with 
respect  to  their  present  or  future  state,  are  the  objects  of  God's 
eternal  decree,  or  purpose,  which  is  generally  called  predesti" 
nation.  And  this,  as  it  relates  to  the  happiness  of  some,  or 
misery  of  others,  is  distinguished  into  election  or  reprobation^ 
which  is  a  very  awfiil  subject,  and  ought  never  to  be  thou^t 
of,  or  mentioned,  but  with  the  utmost  caution  and  reverence, 
lest  we  speak  those  things  that  ate  not  right  concerning  God, 
and  thereby  dishonour  him,  or  give  just  occasion  to  any  to  deny 
or  reproach  this  doctrine,  as  though  it  were  not  founded  on 
scripture. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  the  purpose  of  God,  as  inclu- 
ding in  it  all  things  future,  as  the  objects  thereof;  and  now  we 
are  to  speak  of  it  in  particular,  as  it  relates  to  angels  and  men. 
When  we  confine  the  objects  of  God's  purpose  to  those  things 
that  come  to  pass,  which  have  no  dependence  on  the  free-will 
of  angels  or  men,  we  do  not  meet  with  much  opposition  from 
those,  who  are  in  other  respects,  in  the  contrary  scheme  of 
doctrine ;  for  most  of  them,  who  are  masters  of  their  own  ar- 
gument, and  consider  what  may  be  allowed  without  weakening 
their  cause,  do  not  deny  that  God  fore-ordained  whatever  comes 
to  pass,  nor  that  he  did  this  from  all  etemi^,  if  we  except  whi^ 
respects  the  actions  of  free  agents.  Thus  they  will  grant  that 
God,  from  alL  eternity,  determined  to  create  the  world,  and 
then  to  govern  it,  and  to  give  laws  to  men,  as  the  rule  of  go- 
vemment,'and  a  free-will,  or  power  to  yield  obedience  there- 
unto :  but  when  we  consider  men's  free  actions,  as  the  objects 
of  a  divine  decree,  and  the  final  state  of  men,  as  being  deter- 
mined by  it,  here  we  are  like  to  meet  with  the  greatest  opposi- 
tion, and  therefore  must  endeavour  to  maintain  our  ground  in 
ilie  following  part  of  this  argument. 

Vol-  L  3  1 
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The  decree  of  God,  respecting  intelligent  creatures,  is  to  be 
considered  as  containing  in  it  two  branches,  namely,  election 
and  reprobation :  \ht  former  of  which  is  contained  in  those 
words,  that  God,  Out  of  his  mere  love,  for  the  praise  of  his 
glorious  grace,  hath  elected  some  to  glory  in  Christ,  and  also 
to  the  means  thereof ;  and  as  for  reprobation,  that  is  described 
in  the  following  words ;  that  according  to  his  sovereign  power, 
and  the  unsearchable  counsel  of  his  own  will,  he  hath  passed 
by,  and  fore-ordained  the  rest  to  dishonour  and  wrath,  to  be, 
for  their  sin,  inflicted,  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his  justice. 
Both  these  are  to  be  considered  ^  and, 

Firsts  What  respects  the  doctrine  of  election.  To  elect,  or 
choose,  according  to  the  common  use,  or  acceptation  of  the 
word,  signifies  the  taking  a  small  number  out  of  d  greater,  or 
a  pan  out  of  the  whole ;  and  this  is  applied,  either  to  things  or 
persons. 

(1.)  To  things.  As  when  a  person  has  a  great  many  things 
to  choose  out  of,  he  sets  aside  some  of  them  for  his  own  use, 
and  rejects  the  others,  as  refuse,  that  he  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with. 

(2.)  To  persons.  As  when  a  king  chooses,  out  of  his  sub* 
jects,  some  whom  he  will  advance  to  great  honours ;  or  when 
a  master  chooses,  out  of  a  number  of  servants  oiTered  to  him, 
one,  or  more,  whom  he  will  employ  in  his  ser\'ice ;  this  from  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  implies,  that  all  are  not  chosen,  but  only  a 
part,  in  which  there  is  a  discrimination,  or  a  difference  put  be- 
tween one  and  another. 

But  we  are  more  particularly  to  consider  the  meaning  of  the 
word  election^  as  we  find  it  in  scripture,  wherein  it  is  used  in 
several  senses. 

To  elect  or  choose,  according  to  the  acceptation  of  the  word> 
does  not  connote  the  particular  thing  that  a  person  is  chosen 
to,  but  that  is  to  be  understood  by  what  is  farther  added  to  de- 
termine the  sense  thereof;  as  sometimes  we  read  of  persons 
being  chosen  to  partake  of  some  privileges,  short  of  salvation; 
at  other  times,  of  their  being  chosen  to  salvation )  sometimes 
it  is  to  be  understood  as  signifying  their  being  chosen  to  things 
of  a  lower  nature,  at  other  times  their  being  chosen  to  perform 
those  duties,  and  exercise  those  graces  that  accompany  salva- 
tion ;  and  we  may,  very  easily,  understand  the  sense  of  it  by 
the  context. 

Again,  it  is  sometimes  taken  for  the  execution  of  God^s  pur- 
pose, or  for  his  actual  providence,  msdcmg  choice  of  persons  to 
fulfil  his  pleasure,  in  their  various  capacities ;  at  other  times^ 
as  we  are  here  to  understand  it,  for  his  fixing  his  love  upon  his 
people,  and  purposing  to  bring  them  to  glory,  making  choice 
of  some  out  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  as  xkt  monuments  of  his 
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tikcriminating  graces  we  have  instances  of  all  these  senses  of 
the  word  in  scripture ;  and, 

!•  It  is  sometimes  taken  for  God's  actual  separation  of  per- 
sons, for  some  peculiar  instances  of  service,  which  is  a  branch 
of  his  providential  dispensation,  in  time :  thus  we  sometimica 
read  in  scripture,  of  persons  being  chosen,  or  set  apart,  by  God, 
to  an  office,  and  that  eithef  civil  or  sacred :  thus,  upon  the  oc- 
casion of  Saul's  being  made  king,  by  God's  special  appoint- 
inent,  Samuel  says,  See  ye  him  xiihom  the  Lord  hath  chosen^ 
1  Sam.  X.  24.  so  it  is  said  elsewhere,  He  chose  David  also  his 
servant^  and  took  him  from  the  sheep  fold;  from  following  the 
ewes  great  with  yoimg^  he  brought  aim  to  feed  Jacobs  his  peo- 
ple^  md  Israel  his  inheritance.    Psal.  Ixxviii.  70,  71. 

it  also  signifies  his  a<itual  appointment  of  persons  to  perform 
some  sacred  office :  thus  it  is  said,  concerning  the  Levites,  that 
the  Lord  had  chosen  them  to  carry  the  ark^  and  to  minister  unto 
him^  1  Chron.  xv.  2.  and  our  Saviour  saj's,  to  his  disciples. 
Have  not  I  chosen  ^ou,  namely,  to  be  my  disciples,  and  as  such 
to  be  employed  in  preaching  th&  gospel,  and  one  of  you  is  a 
devil^  John  vi.  70. 

2*  It  is  sometimes  takefn  for  God's  providential  designation 
of  a  people,  to  be  made  partakers  of  those  external  privileges 
of  the  covenant  of  grace,  which  belong  to  them  as  a  church, 
which,  as  such,  is  the  peculiar  object  of  the  divine  regard :  thus 
the  people  of  Israel  are  said  to  have  been  chosen,,  or  separated, 
from  the  world,  to  enjoy  the  external  blessings  of  the  covenant 
of  grace,  as  Moses  tells  thenv,  Because  the  Lord  loved  your 
fathers^  therefore  he  chose  their  seed  after  them^  Deut.  iv.  37. 
and  elsewhere,  Thou  art  an  holy  people  unto  the  Lord  thy  God; 
the  Lord  thy  God  hath  chosen  thee  to  be  a  special  people  unto 
himself,  above  all  people  that  are  upon  the  face  of  the  earthy 
chap,  vii*  6,  7.  And,  in  many  other  places  in  the  Old  Testa- 
m^ent,  the  word  election  is  taken  in  this  sense,  though  some- 
thing more  than  this  seems  to  be  included  in  some  particular 
scriptures  in  the  prophetic  writings,  in  which  the  Jews  are  de- 
scribed, as  God's  chosen  people,  as  we  shall  endeavour  to  shew 
under  a  following  head. 

3.  It  also  signifies  God's  bestowing  special  grace  on  some^ 
who  are  highly  favoured  by  him,  above  others,  as  having  call- 
ed, or  set  them  apart  for  himself,  to  have  communion  with  him, 
to  bear  a  testimony  to  him,  and  to  be  employed  in  eminent  ser- 
vice, for  his  name  and  glory  in  the  world.  Thus  it  seems  to  be 
taken,  in  1  Con  i.  26,  27.  where  the  apostle  speaks  of  their 
callings  which  imports  some  special  privileges,  that  they  were 
made  partakers  of,  as  the  objects  of  divine  power,  and  grace,  to 
whom  Christ  was  made  wisdom^  righteousness^  sanctiftcation^ 
and  redemftion  ;  which  therefore  sigqifiesthe  powerful,  mternal.^ 
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efFectual  call,  and  not  barely  the  external  call  of  the  Gospel,  as 
;ippears,  by  the  foregoing  and  following  verses,  ver.  24*  com* 
pared  with  30.  and  they,  whose  calling  he  speaks  of,  are  said 
to  be  chosen :  Tou  see  your  calling-^  how  that  not  many  whe 
menj  &c«  are  calkdj  but  God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of 
this  worlds  &c«  so  that  to  be  chosen,  and  effectually  called 
there,  seem  to  import  the  same  thing* 

And  sometimes  it  is  taken,  for  some  peculiar  excellency, 
which  one  Christian  has  above  another;  as  that  hospitable^  or 
public-spirited  person,  to  whom  the  aposde  John  directs  his  se- 
cond epistle,  is  called  by  him,  The  elect  lady^  ver*  !•  as  an  ex- 
cellent person  is  sometime^  styled  a  choice  person. 

But,  though  the  word  is  taken,  in  scripture,  in  these  va- 
rious senses  above  mentioned,  yet  it  is  not  confined  to  any, 
or  all  of  them;  for  we  shall  endeavour  to  make  it  appear, 
that  it  is  often  taken,  in  scripture,  as  it  is  expressed  in  this 
answer;  for  God^s  having  fore-ordained  particular  persons, 
as  monuments  of  his  special  love^  to  be  made  partakers  of 
grace  here,  and  glory  hereafter,  as  it  is  styled,  their  being  cho- 
sen to  eternal  life,  and  the  means  thereof*  This  is  what  we  shall 
endeavour  to  prove,  and  accordingly  shall  consider  the  objects 
thereof,  namely,  angels  and  men,  and  that  it  is  only  a  part  of 
mankind  that  is  chosen  to  salvation,  to  wit,  that  remnant  which 
shall  be  eventually  saved;  and  that  these  are  chosen  to  the 
means  thereof,  as  well  as  the  end;  and  how  this  is  said  to  be 
in  Christ* 

The  objects  of  election  are  angels  and  men*  A  few  words 
may  be  said  concerning  the  election  of  angels,  as  being  particu- 
larly mentioned  in  this  answer;  we  have  not,  indeed,  much  de- 
livered concerning  this  matter  in  scripture,  though  the  apostle 
calls  those  who  remain  in  their  state  of  holiness  and  happiness, 
in  which  they  were  created,  elect  angels j  1  Tim*  v*  21*  Bui, 
had  we  no  mention  of  their  election  in  scripture,  their  being 
confirmed  in  their  present  state  of  blessedness,  must,  from  the 
foregoing  method  of  reasoning,  be  supposed  to  be  the  result  of 
a  divine  purpose,  or  the  execution  of  a  decree  relating  there- 
unto ;  though  there  is  this  difference  between  their  election,  and 
that  of  men,  in  that  the  latter  are  chosen  unto  salvation,  which 
the  angels  are  not  subjects  capable  of,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
never  in  a  lost,  undone  state ;  neither  are  they  said  to  be  chosen 
in  Christ,  as  men  are* 

But  we  shall  proceed,  to  that  which  more  immediately  con- 
cerns us,  to  consider  men  as  the  objects  of  election*  This  is 
variously  expressed  in  scripture ;  sometimes  it  is  called  their 
being  appointed  to  attain  salvation^  or  being  ordained  to  eternal 
life  or  their  names  being  written  in  the  book  of  life  /  and  it  is  also 
called  j  the  purpose  of  God,  according'  to  election^  or  his  havii\g 
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l&ved  them  b^ore  the  foundation  of  the  worlds  or  his  having 
predestinated  them^  (who  have  been  blessed  with  all  spiritual 
blessings,  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ)  itnto  the  adoption  of 
ehUdrenj  by  him,  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  his  will. 
That  the  scriptures  speaJc  of  persons  as  elect,  and  that  this  is 
always  represented  as  a  great  instance  of  divine  favour  and 
goodness,  is  not  denied :  But  the  main  thing  in  controversy 
is,  whether  this  relates  to  the  purpose  of  God,  or  his  pro- 
vidence; and  whether  it  respects  particular  persons,  or  the 
church  of  God  in  general,  as  distinguished  from  the  world ; 
and,  ]f  it  be  supposed  to  relate  to  particular  persons,  how  these 
are  considered  in  God's  purpose,  or  what  is  the  order  and  rea- 
son of  his  determination  to  save  them. 

That  election  sometimes  respects  the  disposing  providence 
of  God,  in  time,  has  been  already  considered,  and  some  particu- 
lar instances  thereof,  in  scripture,  referred  to ;  but  when  they, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  maintain,  that  this  is  the  on« 
ly,  or  principal  sense  in  which  it  is  use4  therein,  we  must  take 
leave  to  differ  from  them«  There  is  a  late  writer  %  who  some* 
times  mbrepresents,  and  at  other  times,  opposes  this  doctrine, 
with  nnore  assurance  and  insult,  than  the  strength  of  his  reason- 
ii^g  will  well  allow  of;  and  his  performance  on  this  head,  and 
others,  that  have  some  affinity  with  it,  is  concluded,  by  many 
of  his  admirers,  to  be  unanswerable;  and  the  sense  that  he  has 
given  of  several  scriptures  therein,  as  well  as  in  his  paraphrase 
on  the  New  Testament,  in  which  he  studiously  endeavours  to 
explain  every  text,  in.  conformity  to  his  own  scheme,  has  tend- 
ed to  prejudice  many  in  favour  thereof;  and  therefore  we  shall 
take  occasion  sometimes  to  consider  what  he  advances  against 
the  doctrine  that  we  are  maintaining;  and  particularly,  as  to 
this  head  of  election,  he  supposes,  ^  1.  That  the  election,  men- 
^^  tioned,  in  scripture,  is  not  of  particular  persons,  but  only  that 
*^  of  churches  and  nations,  or  tneir  being  chosen  to  the  enjoy- 
^^  ment  of  the  means  of  grace,  rather  th^  a  certainty  of  their 
^^  being  saved  by  diose  means;  that  it  does  not  contain  any  ab- 
^^  solute  assurance  of  their  salvation,  or  of  any  such  grace,  as 
*^  shall  infallibly,  and  without  any  possibility  of  frustration,  pro« 
^  cure  their  salvation.  2.  That  the  election  to  salvation,  men- 
^  tioned  in  scripture,  is  only  conditional,  upon  our  perseve- 
'*  ranee  in  a  life  *  of  holiness  f;  and  he  attempts  to  prove,  that 
^'  election,  in  the  Old  Testament,  belongs  not  to  the  righteous 
*^  and  obedient  persons  only,  but  the  wholb  nation  of  the  Jews, 
^  good  and  bad;  and  that,  in  the  New  Testament,  it  is  applied 
^  to  those  who  embrace  the  Christian  faith,  without  any  regard 
^  had  to  their  eternal  happiness."    These  things  ought  to  be 

t*  Se^  hi9  di$c9mte  timcigiiigy  iecti^nt  page  36. 37.  ^c. 
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particularly  considered,  and  therefore  we  shall  endeavour  to 
prove, 

1.  That  though  election  oftentimes,  in  the  Old  Testament^ 
respects  the  church  of  the  Jews,  as  enjoying  the  external  means 
of  grace,  yet  it  does  not  sufficiently  appear  that  it  is  never  to  be 
taken  in  any  other  sense ;  especially  when  there  are  some  of 
those  privileges  which  accompany  salvation  mentioned  in  the 
context,  and  applied  to  some  of  them,  who  are  thus  described; 
'or  when  there  are  some  promises  made  to  them,  which  respect 
more  than  the  external  means  of  grace ;  therefore  if  there  were 
but  one  scripture  that  is  to  be  taken  in  this  sense,  it  would  be 
a  sufficient  answer  to  the  universal  negative,  in  which  it  is  sup- 
posed, that  the  Old  Testament  never  intends  by  it,  any  privi- 
lege, but  such  as  is  external,  and  has  no  immediate  reference 
to  salvation.  Here  I  might  refer  to  some  places  in  the  evan- 
gelical prophecy  of  Isaiah,  which  are  not  toreign  to  our  pur- 
pose ;  as  when  it  is  said,  Thou  Israety  art  my  servant^  Jacobj 
whom  1  have  chosen;  rmd  I  have  chosen  thee^  and nof  cast  thee 
mvaijy  Isa.  xli.  8,  9.  that  this  respects  more  than  the  continu- 
ance of  their  political  and  religious  state,  as  enjoying  the  ex- 
ternal means  of  grace,  seems  to  be  implied  in  those  promises 
that  are  made  to  them,  in  the  following  words,  which  not  only 
speak  of  their  deliverance  from  captivity,  after  they  had  con- 
tinued sometime  therein,  but  their  being  made  partakers  of 
<iods  special  love,  which  had  an  immediate  reference  to  their 
salvation :  thus  it  is  said,  in  the  following,  Fear  not^  for  I  am 
-with  thee;  be  not  dismay ed^  for  lam  thy  God ;  I  vnll strengthen 
thee  J  yea^  Iwill  help  thee  ;  yea^  I  wUl  uphold  thee  with  the  right 
hand  of  my  righteousness  ;  and  elsewhere  Gpd,  speaking  to  the 
Jews,  says,  /,  even  /,  am  he  thatbhtteth  out  thy  transgressionsfor 
mine  own  sake^  and  I  will  not  remember  thy  sins^  chap,  xliii.  25. 
and,  Israel  shall  be  saved  in  the  Lord^  with  an  everlasting  sal' 
vation  ;  ye  shall  not  be  ashamed  nor  confounded^  world  ivithout 
end^  chap.  xlv.  17.  There  are  also  many  other  promises,  which 
seem  to  import  a  great  deal  more  dian  the  external  privileges 
of  the  covenant  of  grace,  which  many  very  excellent  Christians 
have  applied  to  themselves,  as  supposing  that  they  contain  Aose 
blessings  which  have  a  more  immediate  reference  to  salvadon  v 
and  it  would  detract  very  much  from  the  spirituality  and  use- 
fulness of  such-like  scriptures,  to  say  that  they  have  no  relation 
to  us,  as  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  Jewish  nation,  to  whom 
these  promises  were  inade. 

Object*  To  this  it  may  be  objected,  that  these  promises  arc 
directed  to  the  church  of  the  Jews,  as  a  chosen  people ;  and 
therefore  to  suppose  that  there  were  a  nmnber  elected  out  of 
them  to  eternal  salva^on,  is  to  extend  the  sense  of  the  word 
beyond  tiie  design  of  the  context,  to  destroy  the  determinate 
sense  thereof,  and  ;o  suppose  an  election  out  of  an  election^     ' 
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Answ.  Since  the  word  election^  denotes  persons  being  chosen 
to  enjo^  the  external  means  of  grace,  and  to  attain  salvation  hy  ' 
and  under  them,  it  may,  without  any  impropriety  of  expression, 
be  applied  in  these  different  senses,  in  the  same  text ;  so  that 
Israel  may  be  described  as  a  chosen  people  in  the  former  sense, 
and  yet  there  might  be  a  number  elected  out  of  them,  who 
were  chosen  to  eternal  life,  to  whom  this  promise  of  salvatrDU 
more  especially  belonged,  who  are  distinguished  from  the  gene- 
ral body  of  the  Jewish  nation,  who  are  called,  in  the  other  sense, 
God's  elect;  as  when  it  is  said,  Ixvill  leave  in  the  midst  of  thee 
an  afflicted  and  poor  people^  and  they  %haU  trust  in  the  name  of 
the  J^ord;  the  remnant  of  Israel  shall  not  do  iniqmty^  nor  speak 
lies^  &c.  Zeph.  iii.  12,  1^.  So  that  as  Israel  was  an  elect  peo- 
ple, chosen  out  of  the  world  to  enjoy  the  external  privileges 
conferred  upon  them^  as  a  church,  which  they  are  supposed  to' 
have  mis-improved,  for  which  they  were  to  be  carried  captive  in- 
to Babylon ;  there  was  a  remnant  chosen  out  of  them  to  be  made 
partakers  of  th^  blessings  that  accompany  salvation,  such  as 
are  here  promised ;  these  are  Hot  considered  as  a  church,  gov- 
erned by  distinct  laws,  from  those  that  Israel  was  governed  b^^^; 
and  therefore  not  as  a  church  selected  out  of  that  church,  but 
as  a  number  of  people  among  them  whom  God  had  kept  faith- 
ful, as  having  chosen  them  to  enjoy  better  privileges  than  these 
which  they  had  as  a  professing  people;  or  as  a  number  elected 
to  be  made  partakers  of  special  grace,  out  of  those  which  had 
be^n  made  partakers  of  common  grace,  which  they  hadmisera- 
bly  abused^  and  were  punished  for  it. 

2.  Our  Saviour  speaking  concerning  the  final  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Roman  army,  and  a  great  time  of  distress 
that  should  ensue  hereupon,  tells  them,  in  Matt.  xxiv.  22.  that 
those  days  should  be  shortened  y^r  the  ekcfs  ^oie,  that  is,  those 
who  were  chosen  to  eternal  life,  and  accordingly  should  be  con- 
verted to  the  Christian  faith,  not  from  among  the  heathen,  but 
out  of  the  Jewish  nation;  for  it  is  to  them  that  he  more  parti- 
cularly directs  his  discourse,  forewarning  them  of  this  desola- 
ting judgment;  and  he  advises  them  to  pray  that  their  j9^A^ 
be  not  on  the  Sabbath-day^  ver.  20.  intimating  thereby,  that  that 
nation  deemed  it  unlawful  to  defend  themselves  from  the  as- 
saults of  an  enemy  on  the  Sabbath-day,  though  their  immediate 
death  would  be  tb.^  consequence  thereof;  therefore  this  advice 
was  suited  to  the  temper  of  the  Jews,  and  none  else :  No  peo- 
ple in  the  world,  except  them,  entertained  this(  superstitious 
opinion  concerning  the  prohibition  of  self-defence  on  the  Sab- 
bath-day ;  from  whence  it  may  therefore  be  inferred,  that  our 
Saviour  speaks  of  them  in  particular,  and  not  of  the  Christians, 
which  were  amongst  them;  upon  which  account  it  seems  pro- 
bable, that  these  are  not  intended  by  the  electa  namely,  that 
small  number  for  whose  sake  those  days  of  distress  and  tribu- 
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lation  were  to  be  shortened  ;*  therefore  there  were  an  elect 
people  whom  God  had  a  peculiar  regard  to,  who  should  after- 
wards be  converted  to  Christianity,  namely,  a  number  elected 
to  eternal  life  out  of  that  people,  who  were  elected  to  the  ex- 
ternal privileges  of  the  covenant  of  grace.  And  this  farther 
appears  from  what  follows,  where  our  Saviour  speaks  concern- 
ing y^/fe  ChristSy  and  false  prophets^  that  should  shew  great 
signs ^  *and  wonders^  insomuch  thaty  if  it  were  possible^  thetf 
should  deceive  the  very  electy  Matt.  xxiv.  24.  Now  it  cannot  be 
supposed  of  them  that  are  called  false  Christs,  that  they  would 
attempt  to  pervert  the  Christians,  by  pr^ending  to  be  the  Mes- 
siah ;  for  that  would  be  impracticable,  inasmuch  as  diey  did  not 
expect  any  other  to  come  with  that  character  since  our  Sa- 
viour;  whereas  the  Jews  did,  and  many  of  them  were  pervert- 
ed thereby  to  their  own  ruin ;  but  it  is  intimated  here,  that  the 
elect  people,  which  was  among  them,  should  be  kept  from  be- 
ing deceived  by  them,  inasmuch  as  they  were  chosen  to  obtain 
salvation,  and  therefore  should  believe  in  Christ  by  the  gospeL 

There  is  also  another  scripture,  which  seems  to  give  counte- 
nance hereunto,  where  the  aposde  shews,  that  God  had  not  cast 
ccway  his  people^  Rom.  xi*  2.  to  wit,  the  Jews,  diat  is,  he  had 
not  rejected  the  whole  nation,  but  had  made  a  reserve  of  some 
who  were  the  objects  of  his  special  love,  as  choseti  to  salvation; 
and  these  are  called,  A  remnant  according  to  the  election  of 
grace^  ver.  5.  and  this  seems  still  more  plain  from  what  foIMws, 
ver.  7.  What  then  f  Israel  hath  not  obtained  that  which  he  seei^ 
ethfor^  that  is,Tighteousness  and  life,  which  diey  sought  after^ 
as  it  were  J  by  the  works  of  the  law,  which,  as  is  mei^oned  in 
the  foregoing  verse,  is  inconsistent  with  the  attaining  it  by 
grace ;  but  the  election,  that  is,  the  elect  among  that  people  have 
obtained  it;  for  they  sought  after  it  in  another  way,  and  the  rest 
were  blinded,  that  is,  the  other  part  of  the  Jewish  nation,  which 
were  not  interested  in  this  privilege,  were  left  to  the  blindness 
of  their  own  minds,  which  was  their  ruin. 

To  this  let  me  add  one  scripture  more,  Rom.  ix.  6,  7*  where 
the  aposde,  speaking  concerning  the  nation  of  the  Jews,  dis- 
tinguishes between  die  natural  and  spiritual  seed  of  Abra^m, 
when  he  says.  All  are  not  Israel  that  are  of  Israel,  that  is,  there 
was  a  remnant  according  to  the  dection  of  grace,  who  were 
chosen  to  eternal  life  ©ut  of  that  people,  who  were  in  other  re- 
spects, chosen  to  be  made  partakers  of  die  external  privileges 
that  belonged  to  them,  as  God^s  peculiar  people.  The  sum  of 
this  argument  is,  that  though,  it  is  true,  there  are  some  scrip- 
tures that  speak  of  the  church  of  the  Jews,  as  separated  fxom 
the  world,  by  the  peculiar  hand  of  divine  providence,  and  fa- 
voured with  the  external  means  of  grace,  yet  there  are  others 
•  See  the  trnttrary  opinion  defended  by  Whithy  m  he. 
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in  which  they  are  said  to  be  chosen  to  partake  of  privilegjcs  of 
an  higher  nature,  even  those  which  accompany  salvation ;  there- 
fore election,  in  the  Old  Testament,  sometimes  signifies  God's 
purpose,  relating  to  the  salvation  of  his  people* 

2*  We  shall  proceed  to  consider  how  election  is  taken  in  the 
New  Testament,  in  opposition  to  those  who  suppose  that  it  is 
there  used  only  tg  dignity  God's  bringing  persons  to  be  members 
of  the  Christian  church,  as  being  instructed  in  the  doctrines  re- 
lating thereunto  by  the  apostles  :*  The  principal  ground  of  this 
opinion  is,  because  sometimes  whole  churches  are  said  to  be  elec- 
ted, as  the  apostle  speaks  of  the  church  at  Babylon,  as  elected 
together  with  th^n,  to  whom  he  directs  his  epistle,  1  Pet«  i.  2» 
compared  with  chap*  v*  i  3.  by  which  it  is  supposed  that  nothing 
jis  intended,  but  that  they  were  both  of  them  Christian  churches*; 
If  this  be  the  sense  of  every  scripture  in  the  New  Testament, 
that  treats  of  election,  then  we  must  not  pretend  thitt  the  doctrine 
we  are  maintaining  is  founded  on  it :  fiut  on  the  other  hand^ 
we  think  we  have  reason  to  conclude,  that  when  we  meet  with 
the  word  in  the  New  Testament,  it  is  to  be  understood,  in 
most  places,  for  God's  eternal  purpose  relating  to  the  salvation 
of  his  people.  I  will  not  pretend  to  prove  an  universal  negative, 
viz^  that  it  is  never  taken  otherwise,  but  shall  refer  to  some 
ficriptures,  in  which  it  is  plainly  understood  so,  and  endeavour 
to  defend  this  sense  thereof* 

The  first  scripture  that  we  shall  refer  to,  is  in  Eph.  i*  4*  He 
hath  chosen  us  in  him  befori  the  foundation  of  the  worlds  that 
ive  should  be  holtfy  and  without  blame  before  him  in  love  ;  and^ 
in  ver*  5«  he  speaks  of  their  being  predestinated  to  the  adoption 
iff  children  by  Jesus  Christ;  that  this  respects  not  the  external 
dispensation  of  God's  providence,  in  constituting  them  a 
Christian  church,  or  giving  them  the  knowledge  of  those  doc- 
trines, on  which  it  was  founded ;  but  their  being  chosen  to  sal- 
vation and  grace,  as  the  means  thereof,  according  to  God's 
eternal  purpose,  will  very  evidently  appear  from  the  context, 
if  we  consider  that  they  who  are  thus  chosen,  are  called ^irA- 
ful  in  Christ  JesuSy  which  implies  much  more  than  barely  to 
be  in  him  by  external  profession :  they  are  farther  described, 
as  blessed  with  all  spiritual  blessing's  in  Christy  in  ven  3.  or 
blessed  with  all  those  blessings  which  respect  heavenly  things ; 
grace,  which  they  had  in  possession,  and  glory,  which  they  had 
in  expectation  ;  and  they  are  farther  described,  as  having  obtain^ 
ed  redemption  through  the  blood  of  Christy  and  forgiveness  of 
sinsi  and  all  this  is  said  to  be  done,  according  to  the  riches  of 
his  grace^  and  the  good  pleasure  of  his  TvilL,  who  worketh  all 
thing's  after  the  counsel  thereof;  and  certainly  all  this  must 
contain  much  nu>re  than  the  extemaLdispensation  of  providence 

*  8MffHit^4di9Coune,Uc,p(^40,Ut9q^ 
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relating  to  this  privilege,  which  they  enjoyed  as  a  church  of 
Christ. 

Again,  in  1,  Thess.  i.  4.  the  apostle  says  concerning  them^ 
to  whom  he  writes,  that  he  knew  their  election  ofGotL  That 
this  is  to  be  understood  of  their  election  to  eternal  life,  is  very 
evident ;  and,  indeed,  he  explains  it  in  this  sense,  when  he  says, 
God  hath^  from  the  beginninff^  chosen  you  unto  salvation^  through 
scmctijication  ofthe  Spirit^  and  the  belief  of  the  truths  Whereunto 
he  called  you  by  our  gospel,  to  the  obtaining  the  glory  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christy  2  Thess.  ii.  15, 14*  the  gospel  is  conmdered 
sis  the  means  of  their  attaining  that  salvation,  which  they  are 
said  to  h^  chosen  to ;  so  that  their  election  contains  more  than 
their  professed  subjection  thereunto  as  a  church  of  Christ :  Be- 
sides, the  aposde  gives  those  marks  and  evidences  of  this  matter^ 
which  plainly  discover  that  it  is  their  election  to  salvation  that 
he  intends ;  accordingly  he  speaks  of  their  work  offaithj  labour 
of  love y  and  patience  ofhope^  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christy  and  of 
the  gospel* s  coming  not  in  word  only ^  but  also  in  power ^  1  Thess. 
i.  3,  5.  by  which  he  means  not  the  power  that  was  exerted  in 
working  miracles,  for  that  would  be  no  evidence  of  their  being 
a  church,  or  of  their  adhering  to  the  doctrines  that  were  con- 
firmed thereby,  since  every  one,  who  saw  miracles  wrought, 
did  not  believe ;  therefore  he  means,  that  by  the  powerful  in- 
ternal influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  were  persuaded  to  be- 
come followers  of  the  aposdes,  and  the  Lord,  and  were  en- 
samples  to  others,  and  public-spirited,  in  endeavouring  to  pro- 
pagate the  gospel  in  the  world*  Certainly  this  argues  that 
they  were  eifectually  called  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  so  proves 
that  they  were  chosen  to  be  made  partakers  of  this  grace,  and 
of  that  salvation,  that  is  the  consequence  thereof* 

ITiere  is  another  scripture,  in  which  it  is  very  plain  that  the 
apostle  speaks  of  election  to  eternal  life  inasmuch  as  there  are 
several  privileges  connected  with  it,  which  the  Christian  churchy 
as  such,  cannot  lay  claim  to:  thus,  in  Rom.  viii»  S3.  Who 
shall  lay  any  thing  to  the  charge  of  God^s  elect  ?  It  is  God 
that  justifieth.  "Now  if  justification  or  freedom  from  con- 
demnation, accompanied  with  their  being jeffectually  called  here, 
which  shall  end  in  their  being  glorified  hereafter,  be  the  result 
of  their  election,  as  in  ver.  30.  th^n  ceftainly  this  includes  in 
it  more  than  the  external  privileges  of  the  covenant  of  grace, 
which  all  who  adhere  to  the  Christian  faith  are  possessed  o(^ 
and  consequendy  it  is  an  election  to  salvation  that  the  apostle 
here  intends. 

Object.  It  is  objected,  that  it  is  more  than  probable,  wh^i 
we  find,  as  we  sometimes  do,  whole  churches  styled  elect  in  the 
New  testament,  that  s^me  among  them  were  hypocrites ;  par- 
ticularly diose  to  whom  the  aposde  Peter  writes,  who  were  Con- 
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verted  from  Judaism  to  Christianity,  whom  he  calls  ^lect,  ac- 
cording to  thefore^knowledgeofGodthe  Father :  notwithstanding 
they  had  some  in  communion  with  them,  concerning  whom  it 
might  be  said,  that  they  had  only  a  name  to  live,  but  yet  were 
dead ;  and  he  advises  them,  to  lay  aside  all  jnalice^  g^^^^y  (^nd 
tyfocrtBtf^  enmesy  and  evil  spetiking'^  and^  as  nerwAorn  baieSj  to 
receive  theword^  if  so  be  they  had  tasted  that  the  Lord  is  graciotiSy 
1  Pet.  ii.  1.  which  makes  it  more  than  probable,  that  there  were 
some  among  them  who  had  not,  in  reality,  "experienced  the 
grace  of  God;  so  when  he  says,  that  there  should  be  false 
teachers  among  them,  whose  practice  should  be  as  vile  as  their 
doctrine,  and  that  many  amongst  them  should  follow  their  per- 
nifious  maysm  2  Pet.  ii*  1,  2.  it  seems  to  argue  that  the  whole 
church  he  writes  to,  were  not  chosen  to  salvation ;  therefore 
their  election  only  signifies  their  being  chosen  to  enjoy  the  privi- 
leges, which  they  had,  as  a  professing  society  of  Christians. 

Answ.  It  is  certain  that  there  was  a  very  considerable  number 
among  them  who  were  not  only  Christians  in  name ;  but  they 
were  very  eminent  for  the  exercise  of  those  graces,  which  evin- 
ced their  election  to  eternal  life-;  and  particularly  he  says  con- 
cerning them.  Whom  liavin^  not  seen^  ye  love;  and  in  whom 
believing^  ye  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable^  and  full  of  glory  ; 
receiving  the  end  of  your  faith^  even  the  salvation  of  your  souls  y 
1  Pet.  i  8,  9.  which  agrees  very  well  with  the  other  character 
given  them  of  their  being  electa  through  sanctif  cation  of  the 
Spirit,  unto  obedience  a^zd  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christy 
ver.  2.  Therefore  the  only  thing  that  seems  to  affect  our  ar- 
gument is,  that  this  character  did  not  belong  to  every  individual. 
But  supposing  this  should  be  allowed,  might  not  the  church  be 
here  described  as  chosen  to  salvation,  inasmuch  as  the  far  greater 
number  of  them  were  so  ?  Nothing  is  more  common,  in  scripture, 
than  for  a  whole  body  of  men  to  be  denominated  from  the 
greatest  part  of  them^  whether  their  character  be  good  or  bad : 
thus  when  the  greatest  part  9f  the  Jewish  church  were  revolted 
from  God,  apd  guilty  of  the  most  liotorious  crimes,  they  are 
described  as  though  their  apostacy  had  been  universal,  They 
are  all  grievous  revolters,  walking  with  slanders,  Jer.  vi.  28. . 
whereas  it  is  certain^  there  were  some  who  had  not  apostatized : 
some  of  them  were  slandered  and  reproached  for  the  sake  of 
God,  and  therefore  were  not  included  in  the  number  of  them 
that  walked  with  slanders,  though  their  number  were  very 
small ;  as  God  ss^ys  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  /  sought  for  a 
man  among  them  that  should  make  up  the  hedge,  and  stand  in 
the  gap  before  me  for  the  land  that  I  should  not  destroy  it,  but 
I  found  none,  Ezek.  xxii,  30.  whereas  at  that  time,  in  which 
the  people  were  most  degenerate,  there  were  found  some  who 
sighed  and  cryedfor  all  the  abomination  that  were  done  in  thr 
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rnidat  of  t/ieniy  chap.  ix«  4*  So  on  the  other  hand,  when  the 
greater  number  of  them  kept  their  integrity,  and  walked  before 
God  in  holiness  of  life,  the  whole  church  is  thus  characterized^. 
/  remember  the  kindness  of  thy  youth^  the  love  of  thine  espousals^ 
when  thou  wentest  after  nie  in  the  wilderness  ;  jbrael  was  holiness 
to  the  Lord^  Jer*  ii.  2,  3.  whereas  it  is  certain,  that,  at  that 
time,  there  were  a  great  many  who  rebelled,  murmured,  and 
revolted  from  God,  and  were  plagued  for  their  iniquiues  %  yet 
because  the  greater  number  of  them  were  upright  and  sincere, 
this  character  is  given  in  general  terms,  as  if  there  had  been 
no  exception.     And  the  prophet  looked  back  to  some  age  of 
the  church,  in  which  a  great  number  of  them  were  faithiul ; 
and  therefore  he  speaks  of  the  people  in  general,  at  that  time, 
as  such,  and  accordingly  calls  them,  The  faithful  city  ^  Isa.  i.  21. 
and  the  prophet  Jeremiah  calls  them,  The  precious  sont  ofZion^ 
comparable  to  fine  gold^    Lam.  iv.  2.  yet  there  never  was  a 
time  when  there  were  none  among  them  that  rebelled  against 
God.     Therefore  may  not  thisj^e  supposed  concerning  the  first 
gospel  chmxhes  that  were  planted  by  the  apostles;  and  ac^ 
cordingly,  when  they  arc  styled  elect,  to  whom  the  aposde  Peter 
writes,  1  Pet.  v.  13,  as  well  ad  the  church  at  Babylon,  why 
may  not  this  be  supposed  to  signify,  that  the  greatest  part  of 
them  were  really  sanctified,  and  therefore  chosen  to  sanctification  \ 
And  consequently  th^ir  character,  as  elect,  does  not  barely  signify 
their  being  cliosen  to  be  made  partakers  of  the  external  privi- 
leges of  the  gospel.     We  might  also  consider,  that  it  is  very 
agreeable  to  our  common  mode  of  speaking,  to  denominate  a 
city,  or  a  kingdom,  from  the  greater,  tiumber  thereof,  whether 
we  call  them  a  rich,  or  a  wise  or  a  valiant  people,  we  never 
suppose  there  are  no  exceptions  to  this  character ;  therefore 
why  may  we  not,  in  this  instance,  conclude,  that  the  apostle 
Peter,  when  he  describes  this  church  as  elected,  intends  their 
election  to  salvation  ?     Thus  we  have  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  election,  in  scripture^  is  not  always  taken,  in  the  Old  Tes** 
tament,  for  the  external  privileges  which  the  Jewish  nation  had, 
as  a  church ;  nor  in  the  New  Testament  for  those  who  belonged 
to  the  churches,  namely,  such  as  professed  die  Christian  faidi. 
And  probably  diat  learned  author,  before  mentioned,  was  ap- 
prehensive that  this  observation  of  his  would  not  hold  universally 
true ;  and  therefore  he  has  another  provisionary  objection  s^gainst 
the  doctrine  of  particular  election  of  persons  to  eternal  life,  and 
says,  as  Arminius  and  his  contemporaries  before  did,  that  all 
thbse  scriptures,  which  speak  of  this  doctrine,  contain  nodiing 
more  than  God's  conditional  purpose,  that  if  a  person  believes, 
he  shall  be  sayed.     It  is  necessary  for  us  to  consider  whet 
may  be  said  in  answer  hereunto ;  but  inasmuch  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  to  this  when  we  considor  thq  properties  of 
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ckction,  tinder  a  following  head^  we  shall  rather  chus«  to  reserve 
it  to  that  place,  than  be  obliged  to  repeat  what  ought  be  here 
said  concerning  it* 

Thus  having  premised  something  concerning  election  in 
general,  and  the  sense  in  which  it  is  to  be  Understood,  in  scrip- 
ture, we  shall  briefly  mention  a  matter  in  dispute,  among  divines 
relating  to  the  objects  thereof,  as  they  are  considered  in  God^s 
eternal  purpose :  and  here  we  shall  take  notice  of  some  different 
opinions  relating  thereimto,  without  making  use  of  those  schol* 
astic  modes  of  speaking,  which  render  this  subject  much  more 
difiicuit,  than  odierwise  it  would  be :  and  shall  take  occasion 
to  avoid,  and  fence  against  those  extremes,  which  'have  only 
had  a  tendency  to  prejudice  persons  against  the  doctrine  in  generd 

The  object  of  election  is  variously  considered  by  divines,  who  ^ 
treat  cf  this  sutgect* 

1.  There  are  some  who,  though  they  agree  in  the  most 
material  things  in  their  defence  of  this  doctrine  yet  they  are 
divided  in  their  sentiments  about  some  nice  metaphysical  spe- 
culations, relating  to  the  manner  how  man  is  to  be  considered, 
as'  the  object  of  predestination :  accordingly  some,  who  are 
generally  styled  Supralapsarians,  seem  to  proceed  in  this  way  V 
of  explaining  it,  namely  that  God  from  all  eternity,  designed 
to  glorify  his  divine  perfections,  in  some  objects  out  of  himself^ 
which  he  could  not  then  be  said  to  have  done,  inasmuch  as  they 
did  not  exist ;  and  the  perfections,  which  he  designed  to  glorify, 
were,  more  especially,  his  sovereignty  and  absolute  dominion, 
as  having  a  right  to  do  what  he  will  with  the  work  of  his  hands ; 
and  also  his  goodness,  whereby  he  would  render  himself  the 
object  of  their  delight ;  and,  as  a  means  conducive  to  this  end, 
he  designed  to  create  man  an  intelligent  creature,  in  whom  he 
might  be  glorified ;  and  since  a  creature,  as  such,  could  not  be 
the  object  of  the  display  of  his  mercy,  or  justice,  he  farther  de- 
signed to  permit  man  to  fall  into  a  state  of  sin  and  misery,  that 
so;  when  lallen,  he  might  recover  some  out  of  that  state,  and 
leave  others  to  perish  in  it :  the  former  of  which  are  said  to  be 
loved,  the  other  hated ;  and  when  some  extend  the  absoluteness} 
of  God's  purpose,  not  only  to  election  but  reprobation,  and  do 
not  take  care  to  guard  their  modes  of  speaking,  as  they  ought 
to  do,  but  conclude  reprobation,  at  least  predamnation,  to  be, 
not  an  act  of  justice,  but  rather  of  sovereignty ;  they  lay  them- 
selves open  to  exception,  and  give  occasion  to  those,  who  oppose 
this  doctrine,  to  ccmclude,  that  they  represent  God  as  delighting 
in  the  misery  of  his  creatures,  and  with  that  view  giving  being 
to  them.  It  is  true,  several,  who  have  given  into  this  way  of 
thinking,  have  endeavoured  to  extricate  themselves  out  of  this 
difficulty,  and  denied  this  and  other  consequences  of  the  like 
nature,  which  many  have  thought  to  be  necessary  deductions 
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from  this  scheme ;  whether  they  have  done  this  effectually,  or 
no,  may  be  judged  of  by  those  who  are  conversant  in  their 
writings  *•  I  cannot  but  profess  myself  to  set  a  very  high  value 
OQ  them  in  other  respects,  yet  I  am  not  bound  to  give  into  * 
some  nice  speculations,  contained  in  their  method  of  treating 
this  subject,  which  renders  it  exceptionable ;  particularly,  I 
cannot  approve  of  any  thing  advanced  by  them,  which  seems 
to  represent  God  as  purposing  to  create  man,  and  then  to  suffer 
him  to  fall,  as  a  means  by  which  he  designed  to  demonstrate 
the  glory  of  his  vindictive  justice,  which  hath  given  occasion 
to  many  to  entertain  rooted  prejudices  against  the  «doctnne  of 
predestination,  as  though  it  necessarily  involved  in  it  this  sup- 
position, that  God  made  man  to  damn  him* 
V  There  are  others,  who  are  generally  stj'led  Subls^arians  f , 
who  suppose,  that  God  considered  men  as  made  and  fallen,  anid 
then  designed  to  glorify  his  grace  in  the  recovery  of  those  who 
were  chosen,  by  him,  to  eternal  life ;  and  his  justice  in  diem^ 
whom  he  designed  to  condemn^  as  a  punishment  for  their  sins, 
which  he  foreknew  that  they  would  commit,  and  purposed  not  to 
hinder;  and  he  designed  to  glorify  his  sovereignty,  in  that 
one  should  be  an  object  of  grace,  rather  than  another,  whereas 
he  might  have  left  the  whole  world  in  that  state  of  misery,  in- 
to which  he  foresaw  they  would  plunge  thenvselves. 

That  which  is  principally  objected,  by  those  who  are  in  the 
other  way  of  thinking,  against  this  scheme,  is,  that  the  Sablap- 
sarians  suppose  that  God's  creating  men,  and  permitting  them 
to  fall,  was  not  the  object  of  his  eternal  purpose*  But  this  they 
universally  deny,  and  distinguish  between  God's  purpose  to 
create  and  suffer  men  to  fall ;  and  his  purposes  being  consider- 
ed as  a  means  to  advance  his  sovereignty,  grace,  and  justice, 
in  which  the  principal  difference  between  them  consists.  We 
5^hall  enter  no  farther  into  this  controversy,  but  shall  only  add, 
that  whatever  may  be  considered,  in  God^s  eternal  purpose,  as 
a  means  to  bring  about  other  ends ;  yet  it  seems  evident,  from 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  that  God  cannot  be  said  to  choose  men 
to  salvation,  without  herein  considering  them  as  fallen;  for 

»  See  Twiss.  Vind.  Grat.  &  de  Praedest.  and  his  riches  of  God**  love,  againtt 
Hnrdf  and  also  (hat  part  of  the  writings  of  some  others j  in  -ttfhich  tJtey  treat  of  pre- 
dtiStination^  viz.  jBexa^  Gomarusy  Piscator,  Maccovius,  Rutherford,  WHtaktr,  and 
Perkins. 

\  Among  these  were  bishop  Davenanty  and  otfier-  divines,  -whs  met  in  the  synod 
nf  Uort;  also  Oulvin,  P.  Dtt  Moulin,  Turrettin,  and,  indeed,  the  greater  muAer 
of  those  who  harve  defended  the  doctrine  of  predestination  i  and  there  are  matuf  «> 
thei's,  vfhof  when  they  treat  of  it,  seem  to  -wave  the  partiadar  matter  in  controeers^, 
as  thinking  it  of  no  great  importance  or  that  this  doctrine  may  be  as  well  drfendei, 
•without  confining  themselves  to  certain  motles  of  speaking,  which  have  been  the 
grotmdofnutnyprejttdices  agaijM  it,  whose  prudt  iice  and  conduct  furein  conntt  t* 
justhf  blamed. 
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as  no  one  is  a  subject  capable  of  salvation,  but  one  who  is  fail« 
en  into  a  state  of  sin  and  misery ;  so  when  God  purposed  to 
save  such,  they  could  not  be  considered  as  to  be  created,  or 
created  and  not  fallen,  but  as  sinners* 

2.  There  are  others  who  deny  particular  election  of  persons 
to  eternal  life,  and  explain  those  scriptures,  which  speak  of  it, 
in  a  very  different  way:  these  suppose,  that  God  designed, 
fron:i  all  eternity,  to  create  man,  and  foreknew  that  he  would 
fall,  and,  that,  pursuant  to  ^is  eternal  foreknowledge,  he  de* 
signed  to  give  hun  sufficient  means  for  his  recovery,  which,  by 
the  use  oi  his  free  will,  he  might  improve,  or  not,  to  the  best 
purposea;  and  also,  fore-knowing  who  would  improve,  and  who 
would  reject,  the  means  of  grace,  which  he  purposed  to  be- 
stow, he  determined,  as  the  consequence  thereof,  to  save  some, 
and  condemn  others.  This  method  of  explaining  God's  eter- 
nal purpose  is  exceptionable,  as  will  farther  appear,  in  the 
method  we  shall  take,  in  prosecuting  this  subject,  in  two  re^ 
spects* 

(1.)  As  they  suppose  that  the  salvation  of  men  depends  on 
their  own  conduct,  or  the  right  use  of  their  free  wiU,  without 
giving  the  glory  which  is  due  to.  God,  for  that  powerful,  effica- 
cious grace,  which  enables  them  to  improve  the  means  of  grace, 
and  brings  them  into  a  state  of  salvation, 

(2«)  As  the  result  of  the  former,  they  suppose  that  nothing 
absolute  is  contained  in  the  decree  of  God,  but  his  fore-know- 
ledge, which  is  rather  an  act  of  his  understanding,  than  his 
will ;  and  therefore  it  seems  to  militate  against  his  sovereignty 
and  grace^  and,  to  make  his  decrees  depend  on  some  condi- 
tions, foimded  in  the  free-will  of  man,  which,  according  to 
them,  are  not  the  object  of  a  peremptory  decree.  Thus  hav- 
ing considered  intelligent  creatures,  and  more  particularly  men, 
as  the  objects  of  predestination* 

IV.  We  proceed  to  the  farther  proof  and  explication  of  this 
doctrine ;  and,  in  order  thereto,  shall  insist  on  the  following 
propositions* 

1.  That  it  is  only  a  part  of  mankind  that  were  chosen  to  sal- 
vation. 

2.  That  they  who  were  chosen  to  it,  as  the  end,  were  also 
chosen  to  sanctification,  as  the  means  thereof.  And, 

3.  That  they  were  chosen  in  Christ ;  which  propositions  are 
contained  in  that  part  of  this  answer,  in  which  it  is  said,  that 
God  has  chosen  some  men  to  eternal  life,  and  the  means  there- 
of. 

1.  That  some  Were  chosen  to  salvation;  not  the  whole  race 
of  mankind,  but  only  those  that  shall  be  eventually  saved :  that 
the  whole  world  is  not  the  object  of  election  appears  from  the 
known  acceptadon  of  the  word,  both  m  scripture,  and  in  our 
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commoo  toodes  of  speaking ;  since  to  choose^  as  has  been  be- 
fore observed,  is  to  take,  prefer,  or  esteem,  one  thing  before 
another,  or  to  separate  a  part  from  the  \^hole,  for  our  own 
proper  use,  and  what  remains  is  treated  with  neglect  and  dis- 
regard :  accordingly  it  is  not  a  proper  way  of  speaking,  to  say 
that  the  whole  is  chosen ;  and  therefore  it  follows,  that  if  all 
mankind  had  been  fore-ordgined  to  eternal  life,  which  God 
might  have  done  if  he  had  pleased,  this  would  not  have  been 
called  a  purpose,  according  to  election* 

But  there  are  other  arguments  more  conclusive,  than  what 
results  barely  from  the  known  sense  of  the  word,  which  we 
shall  proceed  to  consider,  and  therein  make  use  of  the  same 
method  of  reasoning,  which  we  observed,  in  proving  that  God 
fore-ordained  whatever  comes  to  pass,  with  a  particular  ap« 
plication  thereof  to  the  eternal  state  of  believers.  As  we  be* 
fore  observed,  that  the  decree  of  God  is  to  be  judged  of  by  the 
execution  of  it,  in  time;  so  it  will  appear,  that  those  whom 
God  in  his  actual  providence  and  grace,  prepares  for,  and 
brings  to  glory,  he  also  before  designed  for  it*  Were  I  only 
to  treat  of  those  particular  points  in  controversy,  between  us 
and  the  Pelagians,  I  would  first  consider  the  method  which 
God  takes  in  saving  his  people,  and  prove  that  salvation  is  of 
grace,  or  that  it  is  the  effect  of  the  power  of  God,  and  not  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  free-will  of  man,  as  separate  from  the  di- 
vine influence ;  and  then  I  would  proceed  to  speak  concern- 
ing the  decree  of  God  relating  hereunto,  which  might  then, 
without  much  difficulty,  be  proved:  but  being  obliged  to  pur- 
sue the  same  method  in  which  things  are  laid  down,  in  their 
respective  connexion,  we  must  sometimes  defer  the  more  par- 
ticular proof  of  some  doctrines,  oa  which  our  arguments  de- 
pend, to  a  following  head,  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  things ; 
therefore,  inasmuch  as  the  execution  of  God's  decree,  and  his 
power  and  grace  manifested  therein,  will  be  insisted  on  in  some 
following  answers,  we  shall,  at  present,  take  this  for  granted, 
or  shall  speak  but  very  briefly  to  it* 

.  (1.)  It  appears  that  it  is  only  a  part  of  mankind  that  are  cho- 
sen to  be  made  partakers  of  grace  and  glory,  inasmuch  as  these 
invaluable  privileges  are  conferred  upon,  or  applied  to  no 
more  than  a  part  of  mankind :  if  all  shall  not  be  saved,  then 
all  were  not  chosen  to  salvation ;  for  we  are  not  to  su{^M»e 
that  God's  purpose,  relating  hereunto,  can  be  frustrated,  or 
not  take  effect ;  or  if  there  be  a  manifest  display  of  discrimina- 
ting grace  in  the  execution  of  God's  decree  relating  thereunto, 
there  is,  doubtless,  a  discrimination  ia  his  purpose,  and  that 
is  what  we  call  election.  This  fiartihier  appears  from  some 
scriptures,  which  represent  those  who  are  saved  as  a  remnant : 
tlius  when  the  apastle  is  speaking  of  God's  casting  away  the 
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greatest  part  of  ^  Jewish  nation,  he  says  of  some  of  thefn 
notwithstanding,  that  at  this  present  time  also  there  is  a  rem-' 
nant  according-  to  the  election  of  grace^  Rom.  xi.  5.  that  is, 
there  are  some  among  them  who  are  brought  to  embrace  the 
faith  of  the  gospel,  and  to  be  made  partakers  of  the  privileges 
that  accompany  salvation :  these  are  called  a  remnant ;  as  when 
it  is  said,  in  Ronu  ix*  27 •  Though  the  number  of  the  children  of 
Israel  be  as  the  sand  of  the  sea^  it  is  no  m<»:e  than  a  remnant 
of  them  that  shall  be  saved*  He  doubtless  speaks  in  this  and 
other  scriptures,  concerning  the  eternal  salvatiop  of  those  who 
are^described  as  a  remnant,  according  to  the  election  of  grace. 
Here  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  consider,  that  this  rem- 
nant signifies  only  a  small  part  of  the  Jewish  church,  selected, 
by  divine  grace,  out  of  that  nation,  of  whom  the  grcatei:  num- 
ber were  rejected  bv  God ;  and  that  the  salvation,  here  spo- 
ken of,  is  to  be  taken  not  for  any  temporal  deliverance,  but  for 
that  salvation  which  the  believing  Jews.should  be  made  parta- 
kers of  in  the  gospel  day,  when  the  rejection  of  the  others  had 
its  full  accomplishment.  That  this  may  appear,  we  shall  not 
only  compare  this  scripture  with  the  context,  but  with!  that  in 
Hosea,  from  whence  it  is  taken :  as  to  what  respects  the  con- 
text, the  apostle,  in  ver.  2*  expresses  his  great  heaviness,  and 
continual  sorrow  of  heart,  for  the  rejection  of  that  nation  in 
general,  which  they  had  brought  upon  themselves ;  but  yet  he 
fencourages  himself,  in  ver.  6.  with  this  thought,  that  the  word 
pfGody  that  is,  the  promise  made  to  Abraham  relating  to  his 
spiritual  seed,  who  were  given  to  expect  greater  blessings,  than 
those  which  were  contained  in  dfe  external  dispensation  of  the 
covenant  of  grace,  should  not  taie  none  effect,  since,  though 
the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews,  who  were  of  Israel,  that  is, 
Abraham's  natural  seed,  did  not  attain  those  privileges ;  yet  a 
part  of  them,  who  are  here  called  Israel,  and  elsewhere  a  rem- 
nant, chosen  out  of  that  nation,  should  be  made  paitakers 
thereof;  the  former  are  called  The  children  of  the  flesh,  in 
ver.  8.  the  latter,  by  way  of  eminence,  The  children  of  the 
promise;  these  are  styled,  in  ver.  23, 24.  The  vessels  of  mercy, 
-which  he  had  afore  prepared  unto  glory,  to  whom  he  designed 
io  mcike  known  the  riches  of  his  glory,  namely,  those  whom  he 
had  called i  not  of  the  jews  only,  but  also  of  the  Gentiles, 
which  he  intends  by  that  remnant,  which  were  chosen  out  of 
each  of  them,  for  so  the  word  properly  signifies."^  And  this 
sense  is  farther  confirmed,  by  the  quotation  out  of  the  prophe- 
cy of  Hosea,  chap.  i.  10.  compared  with  another  taken  out  of 
the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  chap.  x.  22.  both  which  speak  only  of 
a  renmant  that  shall  be  saved,  when  the  righteous  judgments 

'  Ov  ftmw  i(  'luAciorv.  Qon  solum  ex  Juclaeis ;  that  t«,  thote  toho  are  called  fi  om 
Mmmg  the  Jewt^  at  distingwhedfrwn  the  rett  of  them  that  were  rejected. 

Vol.  L  3  L 
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will  be  allowed,  that  God  knows  all  things,  and  consequently 
that  he  knows  all  things  that  are  future,  and  so  not  only  those 
whom  he  has  savedy  but  whom  he  Will  save*  We  need  not 
prove  that  God  fore-knew  all  things,  for  that  is  not  denied  by 
those  who  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  or,  at  least,  by 
very  few  of  them ;  and,  indeed,  if  this  were  not  an  undoubted 
truth,  we  could  not  depend  on  those  predictions,  which  re* 
ftpect  things  that  shall  come  to  pass ;  and  these  not  only  such 
as  are  the  eifects  of  necessary  causes,  or  things  produced  ac- 
cording to  the  common  course,  or  laws  of  nkture^  but  those 
which  are  contingent,  or  the  result  of  the  free-will  of  man,  which 
have  been  foretold,  and  consequendy  were  fore-known  by  God; 
and  if  it  be  allowed  that  he  fore-knew  whatever  men  would  be^ 
and  do,  let  me  farther  add,  that  this  foreknowledge  is  not  bare- 
ly an  act  of  the  divine  mind,  taking  a  fore-view  of,  or  observ- 
ing what  others  will  be,  or  do,  without  determining  that  his 
actual  providence  should  interest  itself  therein ;  therefore  it  fol- 
lows, that  if  he  fore-knew  the  salvation  of  those  who  shall  be 
eventually  saved,  he  fore-knew  what  he  would  do  for  them,  as 
a  means  conducive  thereunto ;  and  if  so,  then  he  determined, 
before-hand,  that  he  would  bring  them  to  glory ;  but  this  re- 
spects only  a  part  of  mankind,  who  were  chosen  by  him  to 
eternal  life. 

In  this  sense  we  are  to  understand  those  scriptures  that  set 
forth  God's  eternal  purpose  to  save  his  people,  as  an  act  of 
fore-knowledge :  thUs,  in  Rom.  xu  2:  God  hath  not  cast  awatf 
his  people,  whom  he  fore-inew^  that  is,  he  hath  not  cast  them 
all  away,  but  has  reserved  to  himself  a  remnant,  according  to 
the  election  of  graces  That  he  either  had,  or  soon  designed,  to 
cast  away  the  greatest  number  of  the  Jewish  nation,  seems  very 
plain,  from  several  passages  in  this  chapter :  thus,  in  verses  17, 
19. -he  speaks  oi  some  of  the  branches  being  broken  off^sj^A  ver. 
22.  of  God's  severity,  by  which  we  are  to  understand  his  vin- 
dictive justice-  in  this  dispensation :  But  yet  we  are  not  to  sup- 
pose, says  the  apostle,  that  God  has  cast  them  all  away,  as  in 
ver.  1*  and  so  he  n^entions  himself,  as  an  instance*  of  die  con- 
trary, as  though  he%hould  say,  I  am  caHed,  and  sanctified,  and 
chosen,  though  I  ant  an  Israelite. 

Moreover^  God's  not  casting  away  his  remnant  of  the  Is- 
rajelites,  being  the  result  of  his  fore-knowledge,  ddes  not  barely 
respect  his  knowing  what  they  should  be,  or  do,  whom  he  had 
chosen  to  eternal  life,  for  it  is  represented  as  a  discriminating 
act  of  favour  j  whereas,  in  other  respects,  they,  who  are  rejected 
by  him,  are  as-  much  the  objects  of  his  knowledge,  as  any 
others,  since  the  omniscience  of  God  is  not  the  result  of  his 
will ;  but  it  is  a  perfection  founded  iu  his  nature,  and  therefore 
not  arbitrary,  but  necessary. 
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Again,  the  apostle,  in  1  Pet*  i*  2.  speaks  of  some  who  were 
elected^  according  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God  the  Father  ^  unto 
obedience^  &c*  that  is,  not  chosen,  because  of  any  obedience  per- 
formed by  them,  which  God  foreknew ;  for  this  is  considered, 
as  the  result  of  his  fore-knowledge,  not  the  cause  of  it ;  and 
this  word  is  yet  farther  explained  in  another  place,  where 
it  is  used,  when  the  apostle  says,  in  2  Tim.  ii*  19.  The  Lord 
knowefh  them  that  are  his*  He  had  before  been  speaking  of 
the  faith  of  some,  who  professed  the  gospel,  being  overthrown ; 
nevertheless,  says  he,  ^ttsaX  foundation  of  hope,  which  God  has 
laid  in  the  gospel,  is  not  hereby  shaken,  but  stands  sure;  the 
faithful  shaU  not  be  overthrown,  for  the  JLord  knoweth  them  that 
are  his,  that  is^  he  knows  who  are  the  objects  of  his  love,  who 
shall  be  kept  by  his  power,  through  fai^,  unto  salvation ;  so 
that  God's  fore-ktiowledge,  considered  as  a  distinguishing  pri- 
vilege, is  not  to  be  imderstood  barely  of  his  knowing  how  men 
will  behave  themselves,  and  so,  taking  his  measures  from 
thence,  as  though  he  first  knew  what  they  would  do,  and  then 
resolved  to  bestow  his  grace ;  but  he  knows  v^hom  he  has  set 
apart  for  himself,  or  designed  to  save,  and,  with  respect  to 
them,  his  providence  will  influence  their  conduct,  and  prevent 
their  apostasy. 

God's  knowledge,  in  scripture,  is  sometimes  taken  for  his 
approving,  or  loving,  those  who  are  the  objects  thereof:  thus 
he  says  unto  Moses,  in  £xod.  xxxiii*  IT.  Thou  hast  found 
grace  in  my  sight,  and  I  know  thee  by  name,  where  one  expres- 
sion explains  die  other,  and  so  it  imports  a  knowledge  of  ap- 
probation ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  our  Saviour  says  to 
some,  in  Matt.  vii.  23*  I  will  profess  unto  you,  I  never  knew 
you,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  did  not  know  they  would 
behave  themselves,  or  what  they  would  do  against  his  name 
and  interest  in  die  world ;  but  I  never  knew  you,  that  is,  I  never 
approved  of  you,  and  accordingly,  it  follows.  Depart  from  me, 
ye  that  work  iniquity ;  and  when  it  is  said  concerning  know- 
ledge, as  appUed  to  man,  in  John  xvii.  3*  This  is  life  eternal, 
that  they  may  know  thee,  the  only  true  God;  no  one  supposes 
that  a  speculative  knowledge  of  divine  truths  wiU  give  any 
one  ground  to  conclude  his  right  to  eternal  life ;  therefore  to 
know  God,  is  to  love,  to  delight  in  him :  and  the  same  is  ap- 
plied, by  die  apostle,  to  Goers  loving  man,  when  he  says,  in 
1  Cor.  viii*  3.  If  any  man  love  God,  the  same  is  known  of  him, 
that  is,  beloved  by  him.  Now  if  God's  knowing  his  people  sig- 
nifies his  loving  them,  then  his  fore-knowing  them  must  signify 
his  determining  to  do  them  good,  and  to  bestow  grace  and  glory 
upon  them,  which  is  the  same  as  to  choose  them  to  eternal  life : 
he  fore-knew  what  he  designed  to  confer  upon  them ;  for  he 
prepared  a  kingdom  for  them,  from  the  foundation  of  the  workfy 
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Matt*  XXV.  34.  which  is  the  same  with  his  having,  from,  ibe 
beginning,  chosen  them  to  salvation. 

Object.  As  an  actions,  performed  by  intelligent  creatures,  as 
such,  suppose  knowledge,  so  their  determinations  are  the  result 
of  fore-knowledge,  for  the  will  follows- the  dictates  of  the  un* 
derstanding;  therefore  we  must  suppose  God's  fore^know- 
ledge,  to  be  antecedent  to,  and  the  ground  and  reason  of  his 
determinations.  This  the  apostle  seems  to  intimate,  whdn  he 
says,  in  Rpm.  viii.  29.  Whom  he  did  fore^hnffw^  he  didpredaiA^ 
Ttatej  that  is,  he  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  their  future  con* 
duct,  and  therefore  determined  to  save  thenu 

Answ*  I  do  not  deny  that,  according  to  the  nature  of  things, 
we  first  consider  God  as  knowing,  and  then  as  willing :  but  this 
does  not  hold  good,  with  respect  to  his  knowing  all  things  fa* 
ture ;  for  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  he  first  knows  that  a  thing 
sh^  come  to  pass,  and  then  wills  that  it  shall*  It  is  true,  he 
first  knows  what  he  will  do,  and  then  does  it ;  but,  to  speak  of 
a  knowl^ge  in  God,  as  conversant  about  the  future  state,  or 
actions  of  his  people,  without  considering  them  as  connected 
with  his  power  and  providence,  (which  is  the  immediate  cause 
diereof )  I  cannot  think  consistent  with  die  divine  perfections* 

As  for  this  scripture.  Whom  he  did  fore-know^  them  he  did 
predestinate^  we  are  not  to  suppose,  that  the  meaning  is,  that 
-  God  fore-knew  that  they,  whom  he  speaks  of,  would  be  con* 
formed  to  the  image  of  his  Son,  and  then  as  the  result  hereof, 
determined  that  they  should ;  for  their  being  conformed  to 
Christ's  image,  consists  in  their  exercising  those  graces  which 
are  agreeable  to  the  temper  and  disposition  of  his  children,  or 
brethren,  as  they  are  here  called ;  and  this  conformity  to  his 
image  is  certainly  th'e  result  of  their  being  called :  but  their 
calling  as  well  as  justification  and  glorification,  is  the  conse* 
quence  of  their  bemg  fore-known ;  therefore  God's  fore-know- 
ing here,  must  be  taken  in  the  same  sense  as  it  is  in  the  scrip- 
tures, but  now  referred  to ;  for  his  having  loved  them  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world,  or  chosen  them  to  enjoy  those 
privileges  which  are  here  mentioned* 

(3.)  It  farther  appears,  that  there  is  a  number  chosen  out  of 
the  worid  to  eternal  life,  from  the  means  which  God  has  or- 
dained for  the  gathering  a  people  out  of  it,  to  be  made  parta- 
kers of  the  blessings  which  he  has  reserved  for  them  in  heaven* 
This  is  what  we  generally  call  the  means  of  grace ;  and  from 
hence  it  appears,  that  there  is  a  chosen  people,  whose-  advan- 
tage is  designed  hereby*  For  the  making  out  of  this  argument^ 
let  it  be  considered, 

1st.  That  there  always  has  been  a  number  of  persons,  whom 
God,  by  his  distinguishing  providence,  has  separated  from  the 
world,  who  have  enjoyed  the  ordinances,  or  means  of  grace. 
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and  to  wjiom  the  promises  of  eternal  life  have  been  made*  We 
do  not  say  that  these  ^e  all  chosen  to  eternal  life;  but  it  ap- 
pears, from  the  design  of  providence  herein,  that  there  have 
been  some,  among  them  who  were  ordained  to  eternal  life*  If 
God  gives  the  means  of  grace  to  the  church,  it  is  an  evident 
token  that  some  are  designed  to  have  grace  bestowed  upon 
them,  and  consequendy  brought  to  glory. 

2diy*  They  who  have  been  favoured  with  these  means  of 

Sace,  have  had  some  jieculiar  marks  of  the  divine  regard  to 
em.  Thus  we  read,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  of  Ae 
distinction  between  those,  who  had  the  special  presence  of  God 
among  them,  and  others,  who  were  deprived  of  it ;  as  Cam  is 
aaid,  to  go  out  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord^  Gen.  iv.  16.  as 
one,  who,  together  with  his  posterity,  was  deprived  of  the 
xneans  of  grace,  and  also  of  God's  covenant,  in  which  he  pro- 
mised to  be  a  God  to  some,  from  which  privilege  others  were 
lexcluded :  thus  he  was  called  the  God  ofSheniy  chap.  ix.  16« 
and  afterwards  of  Abraham^  Isaac^  ana  Jacoby  Exod.  iii.  6. 
whose  descendants  were  hereby  given  to  expect  the  ordinances 
and  means  of  grace,  and  many  instances  of  that  special  grace, 
which  a  part  of  them  should  be  made  partakers  of:  and  would 
he  have  made  this  provision,  for  a  peculiar  people,  in  so  dis- 
criminating a  way,  if  there  had  not  been  a  remnant  among 
them,  according  to  the  election  of  grace,  to  w^hom  he  designed 
to  manifest  himself  here,  and  bring  to  glory  hereafter  ?  No, 
he  would  have  neglected,  or  over-looked  them  as  he  did  the 
world;  whereas  both  they  and  their  seed  had  the  promises  of 
the  covenant  of  grace  made  to  them  which  argues,  that  there 
was  a  remnant  among  them,  whom  God  designed  hereby  to 
bring  into  a  state  of  grace  and  salvation,  and,  in  this  respect, 
they  are  said  to  be  the  objects  of  divine  lOve. 

This  leads  ;us  to  consider  the  meaning  of  that  text,  which  is 

generally  insisted  on,  as  a  very  pl^n  proof  of  this  doctrine,  in 
om.  ix.  11,  12,  13.  The  children  being  not  yet  born^  neither 
having  done  any  good  or  evil^  that  the  purpose  of  God  according 
to  election^  might  stand;  not  ofworis^  but  of  him  that  caUeth : 
It  tuas  said  unto  her,  the  elder  shall  serve  the  younger  ;  as  it 
is  written,  Jacob  have  I  loved,  but  Esau  have  I  hated*  Here  is 
an  express  mention  of  the  purpose  of  God,  according  to  elec- 
tion, and  Jacob  is,  pursuant  thereunto,  said  to  be  the  object  of 
divine  love.  For  the  understanding  of  which,  let  us  consider 
the  sense  that  is  given  of  it,  by  those  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question ;  and  how  far  it  may  be  allowed  of,  and  what  there  is 
in^the  words  to  prove  this  doctrine,  and  wherein  our  sense  of 
them  differs  from  their's. 

It  is  supposed,  by  those  who  deny  particular  election,  that 
Jacob  and  £saa  are  not  here  considered  in  a  personal  capacity, 
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but  that  the  apostle  speaks  of  their  respective  descendants,  as 
referring  to  two  divine  predictions  $  in  one  6f  which.  Gen.  xxv. 
23*  God  told  Rebekah,  before  her  two  sons  were  bom,  that 
two  nations  were  in,  her  womb  ;  and  the  elder ^  that  is,  the  pos- 
tmty  of  Esau,  should  serve  the  younger^  namely,  that  of  Jacob; 
and*  in  the  other,  Mai.  i.  2,  d«  he  says,  I  loved  Jacobs  and  hated 
£saUj  and  laid  his  mountains  waste ;  so  that  if,  in  both  these 
Scriptures,  referred  to  by  the  aposde,  nothing  else  be  intended 
but  die  difference  that  should  be  put  between  them  as  to  the 
external  dispensations  of  providence,  or  that  Jacob's  family,  in 
future  ages  should  be  in  a  more  flourishing  state  than  that  of 
Esau,  we  must  not  suppose  that  he  designed  thereby  to  repre- 
sent them  as  chosen  to,  or  excluded  from  eternal  life* 

This  seems  a  very  plausible  sense  of  the  text ;  but  yet  die 
apostle's  words  may  very  well  be  reconciled  with  those  two 
scriptures,  cited  to  enervate  the  force  of  the  argument  taken 
from  it ;  and  at  the  same  time,  it  will  not  follow  from  thence, 
chat  there  is  no  reference  had  to  the  doctrine  of  eternal  elec- 
tion therein*    Therefore, 

1.  We  will  not  deny,  when  it  is  sidd,  jfacob  have  Ihvedy 
and  Esau  have  I  hated,  that  their  respective  descendants  were 
intended  in  this  prediction,  yet  it  will  not  follow  from  hence, 
that  Jacob  and  Esau,  personally  considered,  were  not  also  in- 
cluded. 'Whoever  reads  their  history,  in  the  book  of  Genesis, 
will  evidently  find  in  one  the  marks  and  characters  of  a  person 
chosen  to  eternal  life ;  whereas,  in  the  other,  we  have  no  ac- 
count of  any  regard  which  he  expressed  to  God  or  religion, 
therefore  he  appears  to  have  been  rejected ;  yet, 

2.  So  far  as  it  respects  die  posterity  of  Jacob  and  Esau  we 
are  not  to  suppose  that  God's  having  loved  the  one,  and  rejected 
the  other,  implies  nothing  else,  but  that  Jacob's  posterity  had 
a  better  country  allotted  for  them,  or  exceeded  Esau's  in  those 
secular  advantages,  or  honours,  which  were  conferred  upon 
them.  This  seems  to  be  the  principal  sense,  which  diey,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  question,  give  of  the  apostle's  words ;  when 
comparing  them  with  those  of  the   prophet   Malachi,  who, 
speaking  concerning  Esau's  being  hated,  explains  it,  as  relating 
to  his  lands  being  laid  waste  for  the  dragons  of  the  wildemess» 
This  had  been  foretold  by  some  other  prophets,  Jer.  xlix.  17, 
18.  Ezek.  XXXV.  T,  9.  Obed.  ver.  10.  and  had  its  accom[dish- 
ment  soon  after  the  Jews  were  carried  captive  into  Babylon, 
from  which  time  they  ceased  to  be  a  nation;  but,  certainly, 
dy)Ugh  this  be  that  particular  instance  of  hatred,  which  die 
prophet  Malachi  refers  to,  yet  there  is  more  contained  tn  the 
word,  as  applied  to  them  by  the  apostle  Paul.    It  is  truc^  the 
prophet  designs,  in  particular  to  obviate  an  objection  which  the 
Jews  are  represented  as  making,  against  the  divine  dispensa- 
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tions  towards  them,  as  though  they  had  not  such  an  appearance 
of  love,  as  he  supposes  them  to  have  had,  therefore  they  are 
brought  in  as  speaking  to  this  purpose:  how  canst  thou  say, 
that  God  has  loved  us,  who  have  continued  seventy  years  cap- 
tives in  Babylon,  and  since  our  return  from  thence,  have  been 
exposed  to  many  adverse  dispensations  of  providence  ?  The 
prophet's  reply  is  to  this  eft'ect :  that,  notwithstanding,  they  still 
remained  a  nation,  and'tlp^fore  were  in  this  respect,  more  the 
objects  of  the  divine  re^ard^  than  the  posterity  of  Esau  were, 
which  is  represented  as  hated,  for  they  never  returned  unto  their 
former  state ;  or  what  attempts  soever  they  made  to  recover  it, 
they  were  all  to  no  purpose.  This  the  prophet  alleges,  as  a 
sifificient  answer  to  the  Jews'  objection,  m  the  same  sense  in 
w^hich  they  understood  the  words,  iove  or  hatred;  but,  doubt- 
less more  than  this  was  contained  in  the  prediction  before  Ja- 
cob and  Esau  were  bom,  and  in  the  apostle's  application  of  it, 
in  the  text  before-mentioned.  If  nothing  were  intended  but 
outward  prosperity,  or  their  vying  with  each  other  in  worldly 
grandeur,  Esau's  posterity,  in  this  respect,  might  be  concluded 
to  have  been  preferable  to  Jacobus ;  thus  when  they  are  reckoii- 
ed,  by  their  genealogies,  Gen.  xxxvi.  they  are  many  of  them 
described  as  dukes  and  kings  who  made  a  considerable  figure 
in  the  world.  When  Jacob's  posterity  were  few  in  number,  and 
bondmen  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  when  the  Israelites  were 
carried  captive  into  Babylon,  the  Edomites  are  represented  by 
the  prophet,  as  looking  on,  and  rejoicing  in  their  destruction, 
as  being,  at  that  time,  in  all  appearance,  secure,  and  enjoying 
their  former  liberty. 

Neither  could  this  love  or  hatred  signify  nolliing  else  but 
the  descendants  of  Jacob  being  planted  in  a  more  fruitful  soil ; 
for  there  is  little  difference  put  between  them,  in  this  respect, 
in  the  patriarchal  benediction  pronounced  by  their  father,  who 
tells  Jacob,  that  God  would  g'ive  him  the  Sew  of  heaven^  and 
the  fatneas  of  the  earthy  and  plenty  of  corn  and  wine  ;  and  to 
Esau  he  says.  Thy  dwelling  shall  be  the  fatness  of  the  earthy 
and  the  deio  of  heaven  from  above^  chap,  xxvii.  28,  compared 
%vith  39.  therefore,  when  one  is  described,  in  the  prediction,  as 
loved,  and  the  other  as  hated,  we  are  not  to  suppose,  that  out- 
ward prosperity  on  the  one  hand,  or  adversity  on  the  other, 
are  principally  intended  thereby,  for  that  might  be  said  of  both 
of  them  by  turns ;  therefore  let  me  add, 

3.  That  God's  loving  or  hating,  sis  applied  to  the  posterity 
of  Jacob  or  Esau,  principally  respects  his  determining  to  give 
or  deny  the  external  blessings  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  or  the 
means  of  grace,  and  therewith  many  special  tokens  of  his  fa- 
vour. In  Jacob'ji  line  the  church  was  established,  out  of  which, 
as  has  been  before  observed,  there  was  a  remnant  chosen,  and 

Voi,.  I,  2  M 
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brought  to  eternal  life;  )iow  far  this  mny  be  said  of  £sau*s,  is 
hard  to  determine. 

Object,  1.  But  to  this  it  will  be  objected,  that  Job  and  his 
friends  were  of  Esau's  posterity,  as  is  more  than  probable ; 
but  these  were  far  from  being  rejected  of  God. 

Ansrv.  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  a  few  sin^e  instances 
are  not  sufficient  to  overthrow  the  sense  we  have  given  of  this 
divine  oracle,  since  the  rejection  of  Esau's  posterity  may  take 
its  denomination  from  the  far  greater  number  thereof,  without 
including  in  it  every  individual,  as  it  is  very  agreeable  to  the 
sense  of  many  scriptures,  Moreover,  we  may  consider,  that 
these  lived,  as  we  have  sufficient  ground  to  conclude,  before 
the  seed  of  Jacob  were  increased,  and  advanced  to  be  a  dis- 
tinct nation,  as  they  were  after  their  deliverance  from  the 
Egyptian  bondage ;  ^as  also  before  that  idolatry,  which  first 
overspread  the  land  of  Chaldea,  in.  Abraham's  time,  had  uni- 
versally extended  itself  over  the  country  of  Idumea,  where 
Esau's  family  was  situate;  so  that  it  doth  not  follow  from 
hentfe,  because  this  prediction  did  not  take  place  in  a  very  con- 
siderable degree,  in  the  first  descendants  fmm  him,  that  there- 
fore it  does  not  respect  their  rejection,  as  to  what  concerns  the 
spiritual  privileges  of  that  people  afterwards.  And,  indeed, 
idolatry  seems  to  have  had  some  footing  in  the  country  where 
Job  lived,  even  in  his  time,  which  gave  him  occasion  to  excul- 
pate himself  from  the  charge  thereof,  when  he  signifies,  that 
fie  had  not  Beheld  the  sun  when  it  shinethy  or  the  moon  walAinff  in 
brightness  y  and  his  heart  had  not  been  secretly  enticed^  or  his  mouth 
kissed  his  handy  Job  xxxi.  26,  27.  alluding  to  some  modes  of 
worship,  practised  by  idolaters  in  his  day,  who  gave  divine  ho- 
nour to  the  sun  and  moon ;  and,  soon  after  his  time,  before  Is- 
rael had  taken  possession  of  Canaan,  there  seems  to  have  been 
an  universal  deft  ction  of  the  Edomites  from  the  true  religion, 
otherwise,  doubtless,  Moses  might,  without  any  difficulty,  have 
got  leave  to  have  pfissed  through  their  country,  in  his  way  to 
the  land  of  Canaan,  which  he  requested  in  a  most  friendly  and 
obliging  manner,  but  to  no  purpose.  Numb.  xx.  14—21.  espe- 
cially considering  they  had  no  reason  to  fear  that  they  would 
do  any  thing  against  them  in  a  hostile  manner ;  therefore  the 
unfriendly  treatment  they  met  with  from  them,  proceeded  from 
Uie  same  spring  with  that  of  the  Amalekites,  and  other  bordcp- 
ing  nations,  namely,  they  had  all  revolted  fron^  the  God  and 
religion  of  their  father  Abraham ;  so  that  this  prediction  seems 
lo  have  been  fulfilled,  before  the  promise,  respecting  Jacobs 
posterity,  in  any  considerable  degree,  began  to  take  place* 

Haying  briefly  considered  this  objection,  we  return  to  the 
argument,  namely,  that  God's  loving  or  hating,  in  this  scrip- 
fure,  as  it  has  a  reiaticm  to  the  distinct  nations  that  descende4 
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from  Jacob  and  Esau,  includes  in  it  his  determining  to  give  or' 
deny  the  external  privileges  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  which  we 
generally  call  the  ordinances,  or  means  of  grace.  These  were 
the  spiritual  and  more  distinguishing  instances  of  divine  favour^ 
which  Jacob  was  given  to  expect,  when  he  obtained  the  bless.- 
ing.  As  for  the  double  portion,  or  the  greatest  part  of  the  pa- 
ternal estate,  that  descended  with  it,  togetlier  with  the  honour 
of  having  dominion  over  their  brethren,  or  a  right  (as  it  is  pro- 
bable they  had)  to  act  as  civil  magistrates  in  their  respective 
families,  these  were  all  small  things,  if  compared  with  those 
spiritual  privileges,  wherein  God's  love  to  Jacob,  and  his  pos- 
terity, was  principally  expressed ;  it  was  this  which  is  so  often 
signified  .by  God's  being  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Ja- 
c(% :  In  other  respects,  Esau  was  blessed  as  well  as  Jacob ;  for 
the  apostle,  speaking  concerning  that  part  of  Isaac's  prediction, 
which  respected  the  temporal  advantage  of  their  posterity,  says, 
that  he  blessed  yacob  and  EsaUy  concerning  things  to  come^  Heb. 
xi«  20.  yet  Ess^u  was  rejected,  as  to  what  concerns  the  spiritual 
part  of  the  blessing,  which  was  his  birth-right,  that  he  is  said 
to  have  despised^  Gen.  xxv*  34.  and,  for  this  rea^n,  he  is  sty- 
led, by  the  aposde,  a  profane  person^  Heb«  xii.  16.  If  it  had 
been  only  a  temporal  privilege  that  he  contemned,  it  might  have 
been  a  sin ;  but  it  could  not  then  have  been  properly  said  to 
have  been  an  instance  of  profaneness,  for  that  has  respect  only 
to  things  sacred ;  therefore  it  evidently  appears,  that  the  bless- 
ings which  Esau  despised,  and  God  had  before  designed  to 
confer  on  Jacob,  and  his  seed,  as  a  peculiar  instance  of  his  love, 
were  of  a  spiritual  nature* 

Object.  2*  It  will  be  farther  objected,  that  men's  enjoying 
the  external  privileges  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  has  no  imme- 
diate reference  to  their  salvation,  or  election  to  it. 

Answ.  Since  salvation  is  not  to  be  attained,  but  by  and  un« 
der  these  means  of  grace,  we  must  conclude,  that  whenever 
God  bestows  and  continues  them,  to  a  church  or  nation,  he  has 
a  farther  view  therein,  namely,  the  calling  some,  by  his  grace, 
to  partake  of  those  privileges  that  accompany  salvation.  If  there 
were  no  such  blessings  to  be  conferred  on  the  world,  there 
would  be  no  means  oi  grace,  and  consequently  no  external  dis- 
pensation of  the  covenant  of  grace ;  for  it  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  any  thing  can  be  called  a  means,  wliere  all  are  excluded 
from  the  end  which  they  refer  to ;  therefore  the  sum  of  this 
argument  is,  that  God  had  a  peculiar  love  to  the  posterity  of 
Jacob,  and  accordingly  he  designed  to  give  them  those  privi- 
leges which  were,  denied  to  others,  namely,  the  means  of  grace, 
which  he  would  not  have  done,  had  he  not  intended  to  make 
them  effectual  to  the  salvation  of  some  of  them ;  and  this  pur- 
pose, relating  hereunto^  is  what  is  called  election,  which,  though 
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it  be  iiot  applicable  to  all  the  seed  of  Jacob ;  for  all,  as  the  apos- 
tle says  elsewhere,  are  not  Israel  who  are  of  Israel ;  jret,  inas- 
much as  there  was  a  remnant  of  them,'to  whom  it  was  appliedU 
they  are  that  happy  seed,  who  are  represented,  by  the  apostle, 
as  the  objects  of  God's  compassion,  or  vessels  unto  honoury  in 
whom  he  disigtied  to  make  known  the  riches  of  his  glory  ^  having-^ 
in  this  respect,  afore  prepared  them  unto  ghrify  Rom.  ix.  15, 
21,  23. 

Thus  having  considered  that  God  has  chosen  a  part  of  man- 
kind to  salvation,  we  may,  without  being  charged  with  a  vain 
curiosity,  enquire  whether  this  privilege  belongs  to  the  greater 
or  smaller  part  of  mankind,  since  the  scripture  goes  before  us 
in  this  matter.  If  we  judge  of  the  purpose  of  God  by  the  exe- 
cution thereof,  it  must  be  observed,  that  hitherto  the  number 
of  those,  who  have  been  nuade  partakers  of  the  special  privile- 
ges of  the  gospel,  has  been  comparatively  small.  If  we  look 
back  to  those  ages  before  our  Saviour's  incarnation,  what  a  very 
inconsiderable  proportion  did  Israel  bear  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  who  were  left  in  darkness  and  ignorance !  And,  after 
this,  our  Saviour  observes,  that  many  were  called^  in  his  time, 
but  few  were  chosen^  Matt.  xx.  16.  and  he  advises  to  enter  in 
at  the  strait  gatey  chap.  vii.  13, 14.  by  which  he  means  the  way 
to  eternal  life,  concerning  which  he  says,  that  there  are^  com- 
paratively, y^n^  tliatfind  it.  And  when  the  gospel  had  a  greater 
spread,  and  wonderful  success  attended  the  preaching  thereof, 
by  the  apostles,  and  many  nations  embraced  the  Christian  faith, 
in  the  most  flourishing  ages  of  the  church,  the  number  of  Chris- 
tians, and  much  more  of  those  who  were  converted,  and  eflec- 
tually  called,  was  comparatively  smalK  Whether  the  number 
of  true  believers  shall  be  greater,  when  there  is  a  greater  spread 
of  the  gospel,  and  a  more  plentiful  effusion  of  the  Spirit,  to 
render  it  more  successful,  as  we  hope  and  pray  for  that  time,  and 
that  not  altogether  without  scripture-warrant ;  I  say,  whether 
then  the  fewness  of  those  who  have  hitherto  been  chosen  and 
sanctified,  shall  not  be  compensated,  by  a  far  greater  number, 
who  shall  live  in  that  happy  age  of  the  church,  iris  not  for  us 
to  be  over-ciu-ious  in  our  enquiries  about :  However,  we  may 
determine  this  from  scripture,  that,  in  the  great  day,  when  all 
the  elect  shall  be  gathered  together,  their  number  shall  be  ex- 
ceeding great,  if  what  the  apostle  says  refers  to  this  matter,  as 
some  suppose  it  does,  when  he  speaks  of  a  great  multitudej 
which  no  man  could  7mmier^  of  all  nations^  and  kindreds^  and 
people  and  tongues^  who  stood  before  the  thrsne^  and  before  the 
Lamby  chthed  rvith  white  robeSy  and  palms  in  their  hands^  Rev. 
vii.  9.  But  these  diings  are  no  farther  to  be  searched  into,  than 
as  we  may  take  occasion,  from  thence,  to  enquire  whether  we 
are  of  that  number^  and,  if  we  are,  we  ought  to  bles$  God  for 
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his  discriminatiitg  grace,  which  he  has  magniiiecl  therein.  And 
this  leada  us  to  consider, 

2.  That  they  who  are  chosen  to  salvation,  arc  also  chosen 
to  sanctification,  as  the  means  thereof :  As  the  end  and  means 
are  not  to  be  separated  in  the  execution  of  God's  decree,  so 
they  are  not  to  be  separated  in  our  conception  of  the  decree  it- 
self; for,  since  God  brings- none  to  glorj >  but  in  a  way  of  ho- 
liness, the  same  he  determined  to  do  from  all  eternity,  that  is, 
to  make  his  people' holy,  as  well  as  happy ;  Or  first  to  give  thein 
faith  and  repentance,  and  then,  the  end  of  their  faith,  the  sal- 
\'ation  of  their  souls* 

There  ftre  many  scriptures,  in  which  the  purpose  of  God, 
relating  hereunto,  is  plainly  intended ;  as  when  it  is  said,  He 
hath  chosen  us  that  we  should  he  holy^  and  without  blame^  before 
him  in  iovey  Eph.  i.  4.  and  elsewhere  the  apostle  tells  others, 
that  God  had^  from  the  begirining^  chosen  them  unto  salvation^ 
through  sancttfication  of  the  Spirit^  and  belief  of  the  truths  2 
Thes.  iu  13.  and  the  apostle  James  saith,  that  God  hath  chosen 
the  poor  of  this  worlds  rich  infaith^  and  heirs  of  the  kingdom^ 
James  ii«  5.  and  elsewhere  the  apostle  Paul  speaks  of  persons 
being  predestinated  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son^ 
which  he  explains  of  their  being  called^  justified^  and  glorified^ 
Rom.  viii*  29.  and  it  is  also  said,  speaking  of  those  who  were 
converted  under  the  apostle  Paul's  ministry',  as  many  as  ivere 
ordained  unto  eternal  life  believed^  Acts  xiii.  48.  accordingly 
they  were  ordained  to  one  as  well  as  the  other. 

The  argument,  which  seems  very  plainly  contained  in  these, 
and  such-like  scriptures,  is,  that  God's  eternal  purpose  respects 
the  grace  that  his  people  are  made  partakers  of  here,  as  well  as 
the  glory  that  they  expect  hereafter,  which  are  inseparably  con- 
nected I  this  cannot  reasonably  be  denied  by  those  who  are  not 
"willing  to  give  into  the  doctrine  of  election :  But  if  the  insepa- 
rable connexion  between  faith  and  salvation  be  allowed,  as  hav- 
ing respect  to  the  execution  of  God's  purpose,  it  will  be  no  dif- 
ficult matter  to  prove  that  this  was  determined  by  him,  or  that 
his  purpose  respects  faith,  as  well  as  salvation.  Therefore  the 
main  thing  in  controversy  between  us  is,  whether  this  grace, 
that  accompanies  salvation,  is  wrought  by  the  power  of  God, 
or  whether  it  depends  on  the  free-will  of  man.  That  which  in- 
duces them  to  deny  that  God  has  chosen  persons  to  faith,  is 
this  supposition ;  ^t  that  which  is  the  result  of  man's  free- 
will, cannot  be  the  object  of  God's  unchangeable  purpose,  and 
consequendy  that  God  has  not  chosen  men  to  it.  This  is  the 
hinge  on  which  the  whole  controversy  turns,  and  if  the  doctrine 
of  special  efficacious  grace  be  maintained,  all  the  prejudices 
against  that  of  election  would  soon  be  removed ;  but  this  we 
must  refer  to  its  proper  place,  beliig  obliged  to  insist  on  that; 
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subject  in  some  following  answers  ;*  and,  what  may  be  farthet 
considered,  concerning  the  absoluteness  of  election,  as  one  of 
the  properties  that  belong  to  it,  under  a  following  head,  will 
add  some  strength  to  our  present  argument.  All  that  we  shall 
do,  at  present,  shall  be  to  defend  our  sense  of  the  scriptures., 
but  now  referred  to,  to  prove  that  election  respects  sanctifica- 
tion,  as  well  as  salvation;  and  that  it  does  so,  is  plain  from  the 
first  of  them,  in  £ph*  i.  4.  which  pnxves  that  holiness  is  the  end 
of  election,  or  the  thing  that  persons  are  chosen  to,  as  appears 
from  the  grammatical  construction  of  the  words :  It  is  not  said 
he  had  chosen  us,  considered  as  holy,  and  without  blame,  but 
that  we  should  be  holy  ;f  that  which  is  plainly  intended,  as  the 
result  of  election,  cannot  be  the  cause  and  reason  of  it. 

As  to  what  the  apostle  says,  in  2  Thess.  ii.  13.  God  hathy 
from  the  begitmtng^  chosen  you  unto  salvation^  through  sanctt- 
Jication  of  the  Spirit^  and  belief  of  the  truths  that  plainly  inti- 
mates, that  sanctification  is  the  end  of  election ;"  and  therefore 
the  principal  answer  that  some  give  to  it,  which  appears  to  be 
an  evasion,  is,  that  the  apostle  does  not  speak  of  eternal  elec- 
tion, because  God  is  said  to  have  done  this*  from  the  beginning, 
that  is,  as  one  explains  the  words,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
apostle's  preaching  to  them :  But  if  we  can  prove  that  there 
i^  such  a  thing  as  a  purpose  to  save,  it  will  be  no  difficult  mat- 
ter to  prove  the  eternity  of  the  divine  purpose ;  and  this  is  not 
disagreeable  to  the  sense,  in  which  the  words,  From  the  begin- 
nings are  elsewhere  used.^ 

As  for  that  other  scripture,  in  James  ii.  5.  where  it  is  said^ 
God  hath  chosen  the  poor  of  this  zuorld^  rich  infaithy  and  heirs 
of  the  Aingdom;  here  the  wordB^  That  they  may  be^§  (which 
are  inserted  by  the  aposde,  in  the  scripture  but  now  mentioned) 
may,  without  any  strain  on  die  sense  thereof,  be  supplied,  and 
so  the  meaning  is,  God  hath  chosen  them,  that  they  might  be 
rich  infaith^  and  heirs  of  the  kingdom:  But  if  it  will  not  be 
allowed,  that  these  words  ought  to  be  supplied,  the  sense  is  the 
same,  as  though  they  were  these,  ^^  God  has  chosen  the  poor  of 
this  world,  who  are  described  as  rich  in  faith,  to  be  heirs  of 
the  kingdom ;"  and  so  we  distinguish  between  election's  being 
founded  upon  faith,  and  faith's  being  a  character  by  which  the 
elect  are  described ;  and,  if  faith  be  a  character  by  which  they 
are  described,  then  he  wh6  enabled  them  to  believe,  purposed 
to  give  them  this  grace,  that  is,  he  chose  them  to  faith,  as  well 
as  to  be  heirs  of  the  kingdom. 

As  for  that  other  text,  in  Rom.  viii.  29.  He  hath  predesti- 
nated us  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son;  these  words, 
to  bcy  are  supplied  by  our  translators,  as  I  apprehend  they  ought, 

•  See  Queatiom  Ixvii,  Ixviii,  Ixxll^  Ixxv,  Ixsyi.        -j-  w«u  nutut  at^^ev:.         i  Srtf 
i*roT',  vUi.  23.        ^  wait. 
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for  the  reasQii  but  now  mentioned,  taken  from  the  parallel  scrip- 
ture, in  Ephi  i.  4.  But,  to  evade  the  force  of  the  argument,  to 
prove  that  ive  are  predestinated  to  grace,  as  well  as  to  glory, 
they  who  deny  this  doctrine,  give  a  very  different  turn  to  the 
sense  of  this  text,  as  though  the  aposde  only  intended  hereby, 
that  the  persons,  whom  he  speaks  of,  were  pred^tinated  to  an 
afflicted  state  in  this  life,  a  state  of  persecution,  in  which  they 
are  said  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  Christ;*  But  though 
it  is  true  that  believers  are  said  to  be  made  partakers  of  the 
sufferings  of  Christ,  and,  by  cc^sequence,  are  predestinated 
thereunto,  yet  that  does  not  appear  to  be  the  sense  of  this  text, 
as  not  well  agreeing  with  the  context;  for  the  apostle  had  been 
describing  th6se,  whom  he  speaks  of,  as  loving  God,  and 
called  according  to  his  purpose,  and  then  considers  them  as 
predestinated,  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son,  which 
must  be  meant  of  their  being  made  partakers  of  those  graces, 
in  which  their  conformity  to  Christ  consists,  as  well  as  in  suf- 
ferings ;  and  then  he  considers  them,  in  the  following  verse, 
as  called^  justified^  and  glorified;  and  all  this  is  the  result  of 
their  being  predestinated. 

As  for  that  scripture,  in  Acts  xiii.  48.  As  many  as  were  or- 
dained to  eternal  life  believed;  their  faith  is  here  considered  as 
the  result  of  their  being  ordained  to  eternal  life,  or  they  are 
represented  as  predestinated  to  the  means,  as  well  as  the  end. 

Object.  1.  But  it  will  be  objected  by  some,  that  this  is  not 
agreeable  to  the  sense  of  the  Greek  word  here  used  ;t  partly, 
because  it  is  not  said  they  were  fore-ordained  to  eternal  life, 
but  ordained;  and  the  genuine  sense  thereof  is,  that  they  were 
disposed  to  eternal  life,  and  consequendy  to  faith,  as  the  means 
thereof.  And  this  is  also  taken  in  a  different  sense ;  some 
suppose  that  it  imports  a  being  disposed,  by  the  providence  of 
God,  or  set  in  order,  or  prepared  for  eternal  life;  others, 
agreeably  to  the  exposition  which  Socinus,  and  some  of  his 
followers,  give  of  the  text,  (which  sense  a  late  learned  writer 
falls  in  with  X)  understand  the  words,  as  signifying  t^eir  hav* 
ing  an  internal  disposition,  or  being  well  inclined,  as  having  an 
4*amest  desire  after  eternal  life,  for  which  reason  they  believ- 
ed ;  or  were  fitted  and  prepared  for  eternal  life,  by  the  temper 
of  their  minds,  and  accordingly  they  believed. 

Answ.  1.  If  the  word^  which  we  render  ordained^  be  justly 
translated,  the  thing  which  they  were  ordained  to,  being  some- 
thing that  was  future,  it  is,  in  effect,  the  same,  as  though  it 
were  said  they  were  fore-ordained  to  it,  as  Beza  observes  .$ 

2.  Suppose  the  word  ought  rather  to  be  translated,  they 
were  disposed  unto  eternal  life ;  that  seems  to  contain  in  it  a 

•  Vid.  Grot. in loc.  t  TiTtf>/Kir^,  .  ^  Vid.  WMtby in  he.  §  Vu/Bs^fa 
in  he. 
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metaphor,  taken  from  a  general's  disposing,  or  ordering  his 
soldiers  to  tlicir  respective  posts,  or  employments,  to  which  he 
appoints  them,  and  so  it  is  as  though  he  should  say,  as  many 
as  God  had,  in  his  providence,  or  antecedent  purpose,  intend- 
ed for  salvation,  believed,  inasmuch  as  faith  is  the  means  and 
way  to  attain  it ;  and  that  amoimts  to  the  same  thing  ^ith  our 
translation*     But, 

3.  As  to  that  other  sense  given  of  it,  viz.  their  being  inter- 
nally disposed  for  eternal  life,  it  seems  very  disagreeable  to 
the  import  of  the  Greek  word;  and  those  texts,  that  are  gen- 
erally brought  to  justify  this  application  thereof,  appear  to  be 
very  much  strained  and  forced  by  them,  to  serve  their  pur- 
pose;* and,  indeed,  if  the  word  would  bear  such  a  sense,  the 
doctrine  contained  therein,  namely,  that  there  are  some  inter- 
nal dispositions  in  men,  antecedent  to  the  grace  of  God)  where- 
by they  are  fitted  and  prepared  for  it,  does  not  well  agree  with 
the  sense  of  those  scriptures,  which  set  forth  man's  natural  op- 
position to  the  grace  of  God,  before  he  is  regenerate  and  con-' 
verted,  and  his  enmity  against  him ;  and  others  that  assert  the 
absolute  necessity  of  the  previous  work  of  the  Spirit,  to  pre- 
pare for,  as  well  as  excite  the  acts  of  faith. 

Object,  2.  It  is  farther  objected,  that  it  cannot  respect  their 
being  ordained,  or  chosen  to  eternal  life,  who  believed,  inas- 
nmch  as  none  that  plead  for  that  doctrine  suppose  that  all,  who 
are  elected  in  one  place,  believe  at  the  same  time ;  had  it  been 
said,  that  all,  who  believed  at  that  time,  were  ordained  to  e- 
icrnal  life,  that  would  be  agreeable  to  what  is  maintained  by 
those  who  defend  the  doctrine  of  election;  but  to  say,  that 
all,  who  are  elected  to  eternal  life,  in  any  particular  city,  are 
persuaded  to  believe  at  the  same  time,  this  is  what  they  will 
not  allow  of :  besides,  it  is  not  usual  for  God  to  discover  this 
to,  or  by,  the  inspii%d  writers,  that,  in  any  particular  place, 
there  are-fio  more  elected  than  those  who  are,  at  any  one  ume, 
converted ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  contrary  to  the  method  of  God's 
providence,  to  bring  in  all  his  elect  at  one  time,  therefore  we 
caimot  suppose  that  this  was  revealed  to  the  inspired  writer, 
and  consequently  something  else  must  be  intended,  and  not 
eternal  elecdon,  namefy,  that  all  those  that  were  prepared  for 
eternal  life,t)r  who  were  disposed  to  pursue  after  it,  believed-f 

*  TJie  prindpal  text  that  Dr.  fVhitlfy  refers  to,  tujust^tfinff  his  tente  of  the 
*^ordy  is  in  Jlcta  xx.  13.  We  went  to  Assos,  there  intending  to  take  in  Paui^  fijr 
so  had  he  appointed^  minding  himself  to  ^  afoot;  the  words  are,  w^m  ycf^ 
^wnlayfAitdt  jULtkkM  etvrsc  ^vjw^  rohich  he  understands  ds  though  the  mettm^^ 
'^vas,  that  ffa^apogtle  was  disposed,  in  his  oicn  mind,  to  go  afoot  i  but  that  sense  is 
not  agreeable  to  the  scope  oftlve.  text,  for  the  meamTtg'  of  it  seems  to  be  tMs:  That 
it  -was  determined,  ordered,  or  preconcerted  by  them,  before  they  set  sail,  thai  Patd 
nhofuld  be  taken  hi  at  Jissos,  since  he -mas  to  go  there  afoot ;  so  that  this  makes  n«* 
thing  to  that  untho)^8  purposp,  but  rather  t9  the  nnse  that  ve  have  given  oftha 
-iiford,  f  See  Grot,  in  loc> 
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Ansrv.  When  the  apostle  says,  as  many  as  were  ordained  to 
eternal  life  believed,  wc  are  not  hereby  led  into  this  hidden 
mystery  of  the  divine  will,  so  as  to  be  able  to  judge,  whether 
more  than  they  that  then  believed,  were  ordained  to  it  in  that 
place ;  but  the  meaning  is,  that  there  were  manj^  that  believed, 
and  that  all  of  them  were  ordained  to  eternal  lite;  and  so  it  is 
as  though  he  should  say,  that  God  has  a  people  in  this  place, 
whom  he  has  ordained  to  eternal  life,  who  were  to  be  convert- 
ed, some  at  one  time,  others  at  another :  some  of  them  were 
converted  at  this  time,  to  wit,  a  part  of  those  who  were  or- 
dained to  eternal  life,  if  more  were  ordained  to  it;  so  that  the 
objection  supposes  that  the  words,  which  we  render,  as  numu 
asy  imports  the  whole  number  of  Ae  elect  in  that  place  ;  where-* 
as,  we  think .  that  the  meaning  is,  that  there  were  many  who 
beliieved,  and  these  were  only  such  who  were  ordained  to  eter- 
nal life,  of  which  there  mi^t  be  many  more,  who  then  did 
not  believe,  but  hereafter  should ;  but  this  remained  a  secret, 
which  the  inspired  writer  was  not  led  into,  nor  we  by  him. 

Object.  3.  There  is  another  objection,  which  the  learned  au- 
thor,* (whose  par^hrase  on  the  New  Testament,  and  dis- 
course on  election,  I  am  sometimes  obliged  to  refer  to  in  con- 
sidering the  objections  that  are  made  against  this  doctrine)  pro- 
poses with  a  great  deal  of  warmth ;  and  if  no  reply  can  be  gi^' 
ven  to  it,  it  will  be  no  wonder  to  find  many  prejudiced  against 
it ;  his  words  are  these :  "  If  the  reason  why  these  men  believ- 
*'  ed  be  only  this,  that  they  were  men  ordained  to  eternal  life, 
"  the  reason  why  the  rest  believed  not,  can  be  this  only,  that 
**  they  were  not  ordained  by  God  to  eternal  life :  and,  if  so, 
**  what  necessity  could  there  be  that  the  word  of  God  should  be 


^*  works,  with  the  greatest  cruelt}'^,  seeing  it  makes  him  deter* 
^  mine,  fronv  all  eternity,  not  only  that  so  many  souls  as  capa- 
*^  ble  of  salvation  as  any  other,  shall  perish  everlastingly;  but 
^^  also  to  determine,  that  the  dispensations  of  his  providence 
^  shall  be  such  towards  them,  as  necessarily  tends  to  the  ag- 
'  ^^  gravatiou,  of  their  condemnation ;  and  what  could,  even  their 
^  most  malicious  and  enraged  enemy,  do  more  f  What  is  it  the 
'*  very  devil  aims  at,  by  all  his  temptations,  but  this  very  end, 
**  viz.  the  aggravation  of  our  future  punishment  ?  And  there- 
**  fore  to  assert  that  God  had  determined  that  his  word  should 
**  be  spoken  to  these  Jews,  for  this  very  end,  is  to  make  God 
*^  as  instrumental  to  their  ruin,  as  the  very  devil,  and  seemeth 
^^  wholly  irreconcileable  with  his  declarations,  that  he  would 

'      *  See  Dr.  frkiOg  in  t0C 

Vol.  I.  3  N 
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'^  have  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  would  not  that  any  man  should 
"perish.'' 

Answ.  According  to  this  author,  we  must  either  quit  the 
doctrine  we  are  maintaining,  provided  it  be  the  same  as  he  re- 
presents it  to  be,  or  else  must  be  charged  by  all  mankind,  with 
such  horrid  blasphemy,  as  is  shocking  to  any  one  that  reads  it, 
as  charging  the  Lover  of  souls  with  the  greatest  cruelty,  and 
with  acting  in  such  a  way,  as  their  greatest  enemy  is  said  to 
do ;  determining,  that  the  dispensations  of  his  providence  should 
tend  to  aggravate  their  condemnation,  and  that  the  gospel  should 
be.priached  for  this  end,  and  no  other.  But  let  the  blasphemj 
rest  on  his  misrepresentation,  and  far  be  it  from  us  to  advance 
any  such  doctrine ;  therefore  that  which  may  be  considered,  in 
answer  to  it,  is, 

1.  The  immediate  reason  why  men  believe  to  eternal  life, 
js,  because  God  exerts  the  exceeding  greatness  of  his  power, 
whereby  he  works  faith ;  and  the  reason  of  his  exerting  this 
power,  is,  because  he  determined  to  do  it,  as  it  b  the  execu- 
tion of  his  purpose. 

2.  It  does  not  follow,  from  hence,  that  the  only  reason  why 
others  do  not  believe,  is,  because  they  were  not  ordained  to 
eternal  life.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  their  not  having  been  or- 
dained to  eternal  life,  or  God's  not  having  purposed  to  save 
them,  is  the  reason  why  he  does  not  exert  that  power  that  is 
necessary  to  work  faith :  and  unbelief  will  certsuiuy  be  the  con- 
sequence thereof,  unless  man  could  believe  without  the  divine 
energy ;  yet  the  immediate  spring  and  cause  of  unbelief,  b  the 
corruption  and  perverseness  of  human  nature  which  is  charge- 
able on  none  else  but  man  himself.  We  must  certainly  distin- 
guish between  unbelief's  being  the  consequence  of  God's  not 
working  faith,  whereby  corrupt  nature  takes  occasion  to  exeit 
itself,  as  being  destitute  of  preventing  grace ;  and  its  being  the 
effect  hereof.  Is  God's  denying  the  revengeful  person,  or  the 
murderer,  that  grace,  which  would  prevent  his  executing  his 
bloody  designs,  the  cause  thereof?  Or  his  denying  to  others 
the  necessary  supply  of  their  present  exigencies,  the  cause  of 
their  making  use  of  unlawful  means,  by  plimdering  others  to 
subsist  themselves?  No  more  is  his  denying  special  grace, 
which  he  was  not  obliged  to  give  to  any,  the  cause  of  men's 
unbelief  and  impenitency ;  for  that  is  to  be  assigned  only  to  that 
wicked  propensity  of  nature,  which  inclines  us  to  sin,  and  not 
to  the  divine  efficiency ;  and  how  farsoever  this  may  be  the  re- 
sult of  God's  determining  to  deny  his  grace,  it  is  not  to  be 
reckoned  the  efiect  of  that  determination. 

8*  The  design  of  the  word's  being  preached,  is  not  to  aggra- 
vate the  damnation  of  those  that  shall  not  believe,  according  to 
this  vile  suggestion ;  but  that  men  might  be  hereby  led  to  know 
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their  duty  and  that  the  sovereipity  of  God,  and  the  holiness 
of  his  law,  which  requires  faith  and  repentance,  as  well  as  man's 
obligation  hereunto  might  be  made  known  to  the  world.  I  do 
not  deny,  but  that  unbelief,  and  the  condemnation  consequent 
thereupon,  is  aggravated  by  the  giving  of  the  gospel,  for  that 
Appears  from  many  scriptures,  Matt,  xu  21.  Luke  x.  13.  as 
when  our  Saviour  upbraids  Chorazin,  Bethsaida,  Capernaum^ 
and  other  places,  amongst  whom  he  was  conversant,  with  their 
onbelief,  and  represents  their  condemnation  as  greater  than 
that  of  odiers,  who  were  destitute  of  diose  privileges :  But  yet 
k  is  a  malicious  insinuation,  to  suppose  we  conclude  that  the 
gospel  was  given  for  this  end ;  and  we  must  still  distinguish 
between  the  greater  aggravation  of  condemnation's  being  the 
result  of  giving  the  gospel^  or  the  remote  consequence  thereof, 
and  its  being  the  effect  of  it  in  those  that  reject  the  gospel,  and 
much  less  die  design  of  God  in  giving  it*  > 

4.  God's  denying  that  grace,  which  would  have  enabled  men 
to  believe,  is  not  to  be  charged  as  an  instance  of  cruelty,  any 
more  than  his  denying  it  to  fallen  angels,  but  it  b  rather  a  dis- 
play of  his  justice.  He  was  not  obliged  to  give  grace  to  any 
of  the  apostate  race  of  man ;  shall  therefore  his  denying  the 
grace  of  faith  be  reckoned  an  instance  of  cruelty,  when  we  con* 
sider  the  forfeiture  that  was  before  made  thereof,  and  man's 
propensity  to  sin,  which  is  chargeable  only  on  himself? 

5.  God's  purpose  to  deny  the  grace  of  faith  to  those  whom 
he  has  not  ordained  to  eternal  life,  is  not  inconsistent  with  that 
scripture,  1  Tim.  ii.  4.  in  which  it  is  said,  that  he  will  have  all 
men  to  be  saved;  so  that,  as  will  be  farther  observed  elsewhere,* 
it  respects  either  God's  determinining  that  salvation  should  be 
applied  to  all  sorts  of  men,  or  else  his  declaring  by  his  revealed 
^ill,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  men  to  believe,  and  to  acknow^ 
ledge  the  truth,  as  made  known  to  them  in  the  gospel. 

3.  They  who  are  elected  to  salvation,  are  chosen  in  Christ : 
thus  it  is  expressly  said,  in  Eplu  i.  4.  He  hath  chosen  us  in  hin^^ 
before  the  foundations  of  the  world*  We  are  not  to  suppose  that 
the  apostle  intends  hereby,  that  we  are  chosen  for  the  sake  of 
Christ,  as  though  any  of  his  mediatorial  acts  were  the  ground 
and  reason  thereof;  for  election  is  an  act  of  sovereign  grace, 
or  is  resolved  into  the  good  pleasure  of  the  will  of  God,  and 
is  not  to  be  accounted  a  purchased  blessing ;  therefore  when 
we  speak  of  the  concern  of  the  Mediator,  with  relation  here- 
unto, this  is  to 'be  considered  as  a  means  ordained  by  God,  to 
bring  his  elect  to  salvation  rather  than  the  foundation  of  their 
election.  This  proposition  necessarily  follows  from  the  former; 
for  if  they,  who  are  chosen  to  the  end,  are  chosen  to  the  means, 
then  Christ's  mediatorial  acts  being  the  highest  and  ^rst  means 
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of  salvation,  God^s  eternal  purpose  respects  this,  as  subservient 
thereunto. 

There  are  some  very  considerable  divines,*  who  distinguish 
between  our  being  chosen  in  Christ,  as  an  Head,  and  being  cho* 
sen  in  him  as  a  Redeemer ;  and  accordingly,  they  conclude,  that 
there  are  two  distinct  relations,  in  which  the  dect  are  said  to 
stand  to  Christ,  both  which  are  mentioned  by  the  apostle,  M'hen 
he  says,  Christ  is  the  Head  of  the  churchy  and  the  Saviour  of  the 
body^  Eph.  V.  23.  and  they  are  also  mentioned  distinctly  else- 
where. He  is  the  Head  of  the  body^  the  churchy  and  then  it  fol- 
lows, that  he  made  peace  through  the  blood  of  the  cross^  CoL  i. 
18,  19,  20.  and  they  add,  that  the  elect  are  considered  as  his 
members,  without  any  regard  had  to  their  fallen  state ;  and  that 
the  blessings  contained  therein,  are  such  as  render  their  condi- 
tion more  honourable  and  glorious,  than  otherwise  it  would 
have  been,  had  they  bceil  only  considered  as  creatui^s,  without 

tany  relation  to  him  as  their  Head ;  and  this  Headship  of  Christ 
they  extend  not  only  to  men,  but  to  the  holy  angels,  whom  they 
^suppose  to  be  chosen,  in  this  respect,  in  Christ,  as  well  as  men, 
and  that  it  is  owing  hereunto  that  they  have  the  grace  of  con- 
tfiionation  conferred  upon  them ;  and  it  also  follows,  from  hence, 
that  Christ  would  have  been  the  Head  of  the  election  of  grace^ 
though  man  had  not  fallen,  and  that  our  fallen  state  rendered 
that  other  relation  of  Christ  to  his  elect  necessary ;  so  that  as 
they  are  chosen  to  salvation,  they  are  chosen  in  nim  as  a  Re- 
deemer, designed  to  bring  about  his  ereat  work  for  them,  and, 
for  this  end,  set  up,  as  it  is  expressed,  yrom  everlastings  Proy* 
viii.  23. 

This  distinction  of  Christ's  double  relation  to  the  elect,  is, 
doubtless,  designed  by  those  who  thus  explain  this  doctrine  to 
advance  his  glory ;  notwithstanding  it  remains  still  a  matter  of 
doubt  to  me,  whether  Christ's  Headship  over  his  church  be  not 
a  branch  of  his  Mediatorial  glory ;  and,  if  so,  it  will  be  very 
difficult  to  prove  that  a  Mediator  respects  any  other  than  man, 
and  him  more  particularly  considered  as  fallen ;  and  according- 
ly, God  did  not  design  hereby  to.  advance  him  to  an  higher 
condition,  than  what  was  barely  the  restdt  of  his  being  a  crea- 
ture, but  to  deliver  him  from  that  state  of  sin  and  misery,  into 
which  he  foresaw  that  he  would  plunge  himself.  Therefore,  in 
considering  the  order  of  God's  eternal  purpose,  relating  to  the 
salvation  of  bis  people,  we  must  suppose  tnat  he  first  designed 
to  glorify  all  his  perfections  in  their  redemption  and  salvation; 
and,  in  order  hereunto,  he  fore-ordained,  or  appointed  Christ 
to  be  their  great  Mediator,  in  whom  he  would  be  glorified,  and 
by  whom  this  work  was  to  be  brought  about :  He  appointed  him 
t9  be  their  Head,  Surety,  and  Redeemer;  first,  to  purchase 

•  Set  Dt»  Gwimn^  toL  2,' of  ele^iort. 
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fisdvation  for  them ;  and  then,  to  make  them  meet  for  it,  in  the 
same^  order  in  which  it  is  brought  about  by  him  in  the  execu« 
tion  thereof;  so  that,  as  the  glory  of  God,  in  the  salvation  of 
the  elect,  was  the  end,  Christ's  redemption  was  the  means 
more  immediately  conducive  thereunto,  and,  as  such,  he  is  said 
to  be  fore-ordained,  to  wit,  to  perform  those  offices  that  he 
executes  as  Mediator,  1  Pet.  u  20«  and  as  Christ,  when  he  was 
manifested  in  the  flesh,  did-  all  things  for  his  people,  that  were 
necessary  to  bring  them  to  glory,  he  is,  in  God's  purpose,  con- 
sidered as  the  great  Mediator,  by  whom  he  designed  this  work 
iihould  be  brought  about :  thus  he  is  set  forth  in  the  gospel,  as 
a  propitiation  lor  sin ;  and  the  apostle  seems  to  speak  of  it, 
as  what  was  the  result  of  God's  purpose,  in  Rom.  iii.  25*  whom 
God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation ;  the  Greek  word  *' 
properly  signifies,  as  it  is  observed  in  the  marginal  reference, 
Jbre^ordained  so  to  be;  and  accordingly,  we  must  consider  him 
as  from  all  eternity  in  God's  purpose,  appointed  to  be  the  fede- 
ral Head  of  those  who  are  said  to  be  chosen  in  him,  and  to 
have  all  the  concerns  of  the  divine  glory,  relating  to  their  salva* 
tion,  committed  to  his  management. 

V.  We  shall  now  consider  the  properties  of  election,  and 
>iow  the  divine  perfections  stre  displayed  therein,  agreeably  to 
^vhat  is  said  concerning  it  in  scripture. 

1.  As  it  is  taken  for  the  purpose  of  God,  relating  to  the 
aanctification  or  salvation  of  men,  as  distinguished  from  the  ex- 
ecution thereof,  it  is  eternal :  This  is  evident,  because  God  is 
eternal,  his  purposes  must  be  concluded  to  be  of  equal  duration 
with  his  existence ;  for  we  cannot  suppose  that  an  infinitely 
wise  and  sovereign  Being  existed  from  all  eternity,  without  any 
fore-thought,  or  resolution  what  to  do,  for  that  would  be  to  sup- 
pose him  to  hav^  been  undetermined,  or  unresolved,  when  he 
first  gave  being  to  all  things;  nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  there 
are  any  new  determinations  in  the  divine  will,  for  that  would 
argue  him  to  be  iinperfect,  since  this  would  be  an  instance  pf 
mutability  in  him,  as  much  as  it  would  be  for  him  to  alter  his 
purpose ;  but  neither  of  these  are  agreeable  to  the  idea  of  an  in- 
nnitely  perfect  Being. 

Moreover,  if  Goers  purpose,  wijh  respect  to  the  salvation  of 
men  were  not  eternal,  then  it  must  be  considered  as  a  new  af- 
ter-thought arising  in  the  divine  mind,  which,  as  to  its  first  rise, 
is  but,  as  it  were,  of  yesterday,  and  consequently  he  would  have 
;3oniething  in  him  that  is  finite.  If  it  be  contrary  to  his  om- 
niscience to  have  new  ideas  of  things,  it  is  equally  contrary  to 
the  sovereignty  of  his  will  to  have  new  determinations,  there- 
fore all  his  purposes  were  eternal. 

2*   God's  purpose  relating  to  election,  is  infinitely  wise  and 
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holy*  This  appears  from  the  footsteps  of  infinite  wisdom,  and 
holiness,  which  are  visible  in  the  execution  thereof,  namely,  m 
bringing  men  to  grace  and  glory ;  nothing  is  more  conspicuous 
than  the  glory  of  these  perfections  in  the  work  of  redemption, 
and  the  application  thereof;  as  hereby  the  salvation  of  man  is 
brought  ai)out  in  such  a  way,  that  the  glory  of  all  the  divine 
perfections  is  secured,  and  the  means  made  use  of,  as  conducive 
I  thereunto,  the  most  proper  that  could  have  been  used,  therefore 

I  it  is  a  work  of  infinite  wisdom.    And  inasmuch  as  herein  God 

discovers  the  infinite  opposition  of  his  nature  to  sin^  and  there- 
!  by  advances  the  glory  of  his  holiness,  it  follows  from  hence, 

that  these  perfections  of  the  divine  nature  had  their  respective 
concern,  it  we  may  so  express  it,  in  the  purpose  relating  here- 
unto ;  for  whatever  glory  is  demonstrated  in  the  execution  of 
'  his  purpose,  that  v^as  certainly  before  included  in  the  purpose 

\  itself. 

'  3.  The  purpose  of  God,  relating  to  the  final  state  of  man,  is 

,  secret,  or  cannot  be  known,  till  he  is  pleased  to  discover  iu 

I  Nothing  is  more  obvious  than  this  ;  for  even  the  purposes  or 

resolutions  of  creatures  are  secret,  till  they  are  made  known  by 
them :  thus  the  apostle  says,  What  man  knoweth  the  things  of  a 
!  man^  that  is,  what  he  designs  to  do,  save  the  spirit  of  a  man^ 

luhich  is  in  him  ?  and  infers,  in  the  following  words,  so  the 
things  of  God  knoweth  no  man^  but  the  Spirit  ofGod^  I  Cor.  ii. 
J  2.  and  elsewhere  he  says.  Who  hath  knoxvn  the  mind  of  the 
'  Lord?  or  who  hath  been  his  councellor  f  Rom.  xi.  34.  And,fi3r 
this  reason,  it  is  called,  The  mystery  of  his  will^  £ph.  i.  9*  and 
this  also  follows  from  its  being  eternal,  therefore  it  was  hid  in 
God,  from  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  and  consecfuent- 
ly  would  for  ever  have  been  so,  had  he  not,  by  his  works,  or 
word,  made  some  discoveries  thereof,  t6  those  whom  he  first 
brought  into  being,  and  then  gave  some  intimations  of  his  pur- 
pose to  them. 

Therefore  it  could  not  have  been  known  that  God  had  purpo- 
sed to  save  any,  had  he  not  revealed  this  in  the  gospel :  much 
less  have  any  particular  persons  ground  to  conclude  memsdves 
to  be  elected,  without  first  observing  those  intimations  which 
God  has  given,  whereby  they  may  arrive  at  the  knowledge 
thereof.  This  head  ought  to  be  duly  considered,  by  those  who 
deny,  and  are  prejudiced  against  diis  doctrine^  though  it  be 
generally  neglected  in  the  methods  they  take  to  oppose  it;  for 
they  will  not  consider  the  distinction  we  make  between  God's 
having  chosen  a  person  to  eternal  life,  and  a  person's  having  a 
nght  to  conclude  that  he  is  thus  chosen ;  but  take  it  for  granted, 
that  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  election,  that  we  must  necessa- 
rily determine  ourselves  to  be  the  objects  thereof,  and  ought  to 
regulate  om*  future  conduct  accordingly*  It  is  from  thence  they 
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conclude,  that  the  doctrine  of  election  leads  men  to  presump- 
tion^  or  givea  them  occasion  to  say,  that  they  may  live  as  they 
list;  whereas  we  suppose  that  it  is  an  instance  oi  presumption 
in  any  one  to  determine  that  he  is  elected,  unless  there  be  some 
discovery  hereof  made  to  him ;  and  this  discovery  cannot  take 
its  rise  from  God,  unless  it  be  accompanied  with  that  holiness^ 
which  is,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  inconsistent  with  our  be- 
ing led  hereby  to  licentiousness.  And  here  we  take  occasion  to 
consider,  that  God  does  not  make  known  his  secret  purpose,  re- 
lating to  this  matter,  to  any,  by  inspiration,  especially  since  that 
extraordinary  dispensation  of  providence. is  ceased ;  and^  indeed, 
it  never  was  his  ordinary  way  to  discover  it  hereby  to  those, 
who,  in  other  instances,  were  favoured  with  the  gift  of  inspira- 
tion. The  means  therefore  by  which  we  come  to  the  knowledge 
hereof,  is,  by  God's  giving  certain  marks,  or  evidences  of  grace, 
or  by  shewmg  us  the  effects  of  the  divine  power,  in  calling  and 
sai^ctifying  us,  whereby  we  have  a  warrant  to  conclude  that  we 
were  chosen  to  etemsd  life ;  and,  whilst  we  make  a  right  im-v 
provement  thereof,  and  conclude  that  our  judgment,  concern- 
ing our  state,  is  rightly  founded,  or  not,  by  the  holiness  of  our 
lives,  we  are  in  no  danger  of  abusing  this  great  and  important 
doctrine,  to  the  dishonour  of  God,  or  our  own  destruction. 

This  leads  us  to  consider  a  distinction,  which  we  are  often 
obliged  to  make  use  of,  when  we  speak  concerning  the  will  of 
God,  as  secret  or  revealed,  by  which  we  account  for  the  sense 
of  many  scriptures,  and  take  occasion  from  it  to  answer  several 
objections  that  are  brought  against  this  doctrine.  I  am  sensible 
that  there  is  nothing  advanced  in  defence  thereof,  which  they, 
who  are  in  the  other  way  of  thinking,  are  more  prejudiced  a- 
gainst,  than  this  distinction,  which  they  suppose  to  contain  a  re- 
proachful idea  of  the  divine  Majesty,  and  is  the  foundation  of 
many  popular  prejudices  against  the  doctrine  we  are  defdhding, 
as  though  we  nereby  intended  that  God  has  a  secret  meaning, 
different  from  what  he  reveals ;  or  that  we  are  not  to  judge  of 
hb  intentions  by  those  discoveries  which  he  makes  thereof, 
which  it  would  be  the  highest  reproach  to  charge  any  creature 
with,  and  contrary  to  that  sincerity  which  he  cannot  be  destitute 
of,  but  he  is  hereby  rendered  the  object  of  detestation ;  there- 
fore no  one,  who  conceives  of  an  holy  God,  in  such  a  way  as  he 
ought  to  do,  canent^tain  a  thought,  as  though  the  least  appear- 
ance thereof  were  applicable  to  him.  However,  this  is  the  com- 
mon misrepresentation  that  is  made  of  this  distinction.  Wheth-* 
er  it  arises  from  its  being  not  sufficiendy  enlained  by  some ; 
or  a  fixed  resolution  to  decry  the  doctrine  of^election,  and  ren^ 
der  it  odious,  as  it  must  cerUdnly  be,  if  supported  by  a  distinc- 
tion, understood  in  so  vile  a  sense,  1  wiU  not  determine.  How- 
ever, that  we  may  remove  this  prejudice,  and  consider  how  it 
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it  to  be  understood,  in  a  sense  more  agreeable  to  the  divine  pdh^ 
fections,  we  shall  proceed  to  explidn  it ;  and  here  we  may  observe, 

Firsty  That  the  will  of  God  is  sometimes  taken,  in  scripture, 
for  that  which  he  has,  from  all  eternity,  determined,  which  is 
unchangeable,  and  shall  certainly  come  to  pass,  which  is  im- 
possible for  any  creature  to  disannul,  resist,  or  render,  ineffectu* 
al ;  and  it  is  such  a  branch  of  divine  sovereignty,  that  to  deny 
it,  would  be,  in  effect,  to  deny  him  to  be  God*  This  the  apos- 
tle intends,  when  he  represents  the  malicious  and  obstinate  sin- 
ner as  replying  agsunst  God,  and  defending  himself  in  his  bold 
crimes,  by  saying.  Why  doth  he  y et  Jind fault  s  for  tuho  hath  re- 
stated  his  willf  Kom*  ix.  19, 20, 21,  22.  In  answer  to  which,  he 
asserts  the  sovereignty  of  God,  and  that  he  is  not  accountable  to 
any  for  what  he  does,  nor  to  be  controuled  by  them }  and  this  is 
also  intended  in  another  scripture,  in  £ph«  i*  11*  where  it  is 
said,  that  God  worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  ovm 
will;  and  elsewhere  he  says.  My  counsel  shall  stanJj  and  I  tvilt 
do  all  my  pleasure^  Isa«  xlvi.  10.  This  will  of  God  is  the  nde 
of  his  own  acting,  and,  as  it  determines  the  event  of  things,  it 
is  impossible  for  him  to  act  contrary  to  it ;  and  it  is  equaUy  dis- 
agreeable to  his  perfections,  to  signify  to  his  creatures,  that  he 
determines  to  do  one  thing,  but  will  do  another  ;  therefore,  in 
diis  sense,  we  are  far  from  asserting  that  there  is  a  revealed  will 
of  God,  which  contradicts  his  secret. 

Secondly  J  We  often  read,  in  scripture,  of  the  will  of  God,  as 
taken  for  what  he  has  prescribed  to  us,  as  a  rule  of  duty  ;  and 
also  of  our  judging  concerning  the  apparent  event  of  things. 

ri.)  The  will  of  God  may  be  considered  as  a  rule  of  duty, 
which  is  a  well-known  and  proper  sense  of  his  revealed  will : 
thus  our  Saviour  teaches  us  to  pray,  Let  thy  will  be  done  on 
earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven;  by  which  he  principally  intends  his 
revealed  will,  or  law*  Enable  us  to  yield  obedience  to  thy  law,  in 
our  measure,  as  thou  art  perfecdy  obeyed  in  heaven.  So  our 
Saviour  says,  Whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  God,  the  same  is  my 
brother,  and  my  sister,  and  mother,  Mark  iii.  35.  which  can  be 
meant  of  no  omer  than  his  revealed  will,  or  of  his  law,  in  which 
it  is  contained ;  because  no  one  can  act  contrary  to  God's  de- 
termination, which  is  that  sense  of  his  will,  contained  in  tHt 
foregoing  head ;  and,  consequently,  a  doing  his  will,  in  that 
sense,  would  not  have  been  laid  down  as  a  distinguishing  char^ 
acter  of  those  whom  Christ  preferred  above  all,  who  were  rela- 
ted to  him  in  the  bonds  of  nature. 

Again  the  apostle  understands  the  will  of  God  in  this  sense, 
when  he  says.  Thou  knowest  his  will,  Rom.  ii.  18.  where  he 
speaks  to  the  Jews,  who  were  instructed  out  of  the  law,  in  which 
it  is  contained  ;  and  elsewhere,  Eph.  vi.  6.  he  speaks  of  his  will, 
as  what  is  to  be  obeyed,  and  therefore  gives  this  description  of 
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faithfft  servants,  that  th«y  do  the  will  ofGod^  namely,  what  ho 
has  commanded,  from  the  lj,eart*  And  there  are  many  other 
scriptures  thus  to  be  understood ;  and  this  we  call  his  revealed 
will,  as  it  is  the  rule  of  duty  and  obedience. 

(2.)  The  revealed  will  of  God  may  be  considered  as  a  rule 
which  he  has  given  us,  whereby  we  are  to  judge  of  the  appa- 
rent event  of  3iings.  I  make  this  a  branch  of  God's  revealed 
will,  inasmuch  as  sometimes  he  condescends  to  discover  iuture 
events  to  his  creatures,  which  otherwise  they  could  never  have 
known  ;  but  yet  there  is  a  difference,  as  to  the  manner  of  their 
judging  thereof,  pursuant  to  the  intimations  which  he  has  given 
them.  Accordingly,  when  God  has  told  us  expressly,  that  this 
or  that  particular  thing  shall  come  to  pass,  then  we  are  infaUi- 
bly  sure  concerning  the  event,  and  need  no  other  rule  to  judge 
of  it,  but  by  considering  it  as  revealed :  As  when  God  has  said, 
that  there  shall  be  a  general  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  that 
Christ  shall  come  to  judgment,  and  receive  his  redeemed,  and 
sanctified  ones,  to  heaven,  to  behold  his  glory,  we  are  infallibly 
assured  of  these  events,  because  they  are  expressly  revealed  ; 
and,  when  we  speak  of  the  secret  and  revealed  will  of  God,  as 
applicable  to  things  of  this  nature,  we  intend  nothing  else  here-  . 
by  but  what  all  will  allow  of,  viz.  that  what  would  have  been 
for  ever  a  secret,  had  it  not  been  discovered,  is  now  revealed, 
and  therefore  ceases  to  be  so ;  and  in  that  sense,  the  revealed 
will  of  God,  in  all  respects,  agrees  with  his  secret ;  in  this  case, 
we  suppose  that  God, expressly  revealed  the  event. 

But  there  are  other  instances,  in  which  the  event  of  things  19 
not  expressty  revealed ;  as  when  God  has  only  discovered  to  us 
^hat  is  .the  rule  of  our  duty»  Nevertheless,  since  it  is  natural 
for  man,  when  any  duty  is  commanded,  to  pass  some  judgment 
concerning  the  event  thereof;  and,  inasmuch  as  we  suppose  the 
event  not  expressly  revealed,  it  follows,  that  the  judgment,  which 
we  pass  concerning  it,  is  only  what  appears  to  us,  or  what,  ac- 
coining  to  our  rule  of  judging,  s«enis  to  be  the  probable  event 
of  things.  In  this  case  we  are  not  infallibly  assured  concerning 
it ;  and  when  we  pass  a  judgment  relating  thereunto,  we  may 
conclude  that  some  consequences  may  attend  our  present  duty, 
vrhich,  perhaps,  will  never  come  to  pass.  As  if  a  general  of  an 
army  gives  forth  a  command  to  his  soldiers,  to  march  towards 
the  enemy,  they  will  readily  conclude,  that  he  designs,  by  this 
command,  that  they  should  enter  on  some  action,  which,  had 
he  expressly  told  them,  he  must  either  change  his  purpose,  or 
else  the  event  must  certainly  happen ;  but,  inasmuch  as  he  has 
not  discovered  this  to  them,  all  the  judgment  that  they  can  form, 
at  present,  concerning  it,  is  only  such,  as  is  founded  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  things,  and  the  event  might  probably  afterwards 
shew,  without  any  impeachment  of  hi^  veracity  or  conduct  here- 
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in,  that  his  only  design  was  to  trj"  Whether  his  soldier^^ould 
obey  the  word  of  command,  or  not.  Or  if  a  king  should  order 
a  number  of  malefactors  to  the  place  of  execution,  without  dis- 
covering the  event  thereof,  the  apparent  event  is  their  immedi- 
ate death ;  but  if,  pursuant  to  his  secret  purpose,  he  resolved, 
there  to  give  forth  a  pardon  to  them,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
he  changed  his  purpose  ;  but  the  event  makes  it  appear,  that 
his  purpose  was  not  then  known ;  whatever  the  apparent  event 
might  be,  his  real  design  was  to  humble  them  for  their  crimes, 
and  afterwards  to  pardon  them. 

It  is  only  in  suchlike  instances  as  these,  that  we  apply  this 
distinction  to  the  doctrine  that  we  are  maintaining;  and  there- 
fore it  must  be  a  very  great  stretch,  of  malicious  insinuation, 
lor  any  one  to  suppose,  that  hereby  we  charge  God  with  in- 
sincerity in  those  declarations  of  his  revealed  will,  by  which 
we  pass  a  probable  judgment  concerning  the  event  of  things. 
But  to  apply  this  to  particular  instances.  God  commanded 
Abraham  to  offer  up  his  son  Isaac,  Gen.  xxii.  2.  whereas  it 
is  certain,  unless  we  suppose  that  he  altered  his  purpose,  that 
he  intended,  not  that  he  should  lay  his  hand  upon  him,  but, 
when  Isaac  was  upon  the  ahar,  to  forbid  him  to  do  it.  Here 
was  a  great  and  a  difficult  duty,  which  Abraham  was  to  perform 
pursuant  to  God's  revealed  will,  which  was  the  rule  of  his  obe- 
dience; had  Abraham  known,  before  this,  that  God  designed 
to  hold  his  hand,  and  prevent  him  from  striking  the  fatal  blow, 
it  had  been  no  trial  of  his  faith ;  for  it  would  have  been  no  difficiilt 
matter  for  him  to  have  done  every  thing  else.  The  holy  patri- 
arch knew  well  enough  that  CJod  could  prevent  him  from  doing 
it ;  but  this  he  had  no  ground  to  conclude,  because  he  had  no 
divine  intimation  concerning  it ;  therefore  that  which  appeared 
to  him  to  be  the  event,  was  the  loss  of  his  son,  and  he  reconciled 
this  with  the  truth  of  the  promise  before  given  him,  that  in 
Isaac  his  seed  should  be  called^  by  sup{X)sing  that  God,  at  some 
time  or  other,  would  raise  him  from  the  dead^  as  the  apostle 
observes,  Heb.  xi.  19.  therefore  that  which  Abraham  condiuded 
as  judging,  not  by  an  express  revelation,  but  by  the  voice  of 
providence,  was,  that  Isaac  must  be  slain  by  his  hand :  But 
this  was  contrary  to  the  real  event,  as  is  evident,  from  the  ac- 
count thereof  in  scripture;  and,  consequently  since  the  real 
event  was  agreeable  to  the  divine  determination,  as  all  events 
are,  it  follows,  that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  will  of 
God,  determining  the  event  of  things,  which  shall  certainly 
come  to  pass  accordingly ;  and  the  revelation  of  his  will,  relating 
to  what  is  the  creatures  present  duty,  which  may,  at  the  same 
time,  appear  to  them,  when  judging  only  by  the  command, 
which  is  the  rule  of  dxxty^  and  some  circumstances  that  attend 
it,  to  be  contrary  to  what  will  afterwards  appear  to  have  been 
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the  real  design  of  God  therein.  God's  real  design  was  to  try 
Abraham's  faith,  and  to  prevent  him  from  slaying  his  son,  when 
he  had  given  a  proof  of  his  readiness  to  obey  him ;  but  diis  re- 
mained, at  first,  a  secret  to  Abraham,  and  the  apparent  design 
was,  that  he  should  slay  him*  Therefore  there  is  a  foundation 
for  this  distinction,  as  thus  explained,  concerning  the  secret  and 
revealed  will  of  God ;  the  former  belongs  not  to  us,  nor  are  we 
to  take  our  measures  from  it,  as  being  unknown :  and,  when 
the  latter  appears  contrary  to  it,  we  must  distinguish  between 
two  things,  that  are  contrary  in  the  same,  and  di£Ferent  respects ; 
or  between  the  judgment  which  we  pass  concerning  events, 
which  are  apparent  to  us,  and,  at  most,  are  only  probable  and 
conjectural,  as  we  judge  of  the  consequence  of  a  duty  command- 
ed ;  and  those  events,  which,  though  they  are  infallibly  certain, 
yet  are  not  revealed,  nor  can  be  know^i,  till  they  come  to  pass. 
In  this  sense  we  understand  the  distinction  between  God's 
secret  and  revealed  will,  when  they  seem  to  oppose  each  otlier ; 
which  it  was  necessary  for  us  thus  to  explain,  inasmuch  as  we 
shall  frequently  have  occasion  to  mention,  and  apply  it,  when 
we  account  for  the  dHFerence  that  there  seems  to  be,  between 
the  purpose  of  God,  relating  to  the  event  of  things,  and  our 
present  views  thereof,  whereby  we  may  understand  and  account 
for  the  difficulties  contained  in  several  scriptures,  which  I  would 
have  mentioned  in  this  place,  for  the  farther  illustration  hereof, 
had  it  been  necessary.  But  this  is  sufficient  to  explain  and 
vindicate  it  from  the  prejudices  entertained  against  it,  by  those 
who  are  disposed  to  misrepresent  what  is  said  in  defence  of 
this  doctrine. 

From  what  has  been  said,  concerning  God's  secret  and  re- 
vealed will,  we  may  infer, 

l6'/.  That  it  is  a  great  boldness,  and  unwarrantable  instance 
of  presumption,  for  ainy  one  to  enter  into,  or  judge  of  God's 
secret  purpose,  so  as  peremptorily  to  determine,  beyond  the 
present  appearance  of  things,  that  this  or  that  shall  certainly 
come  to  pass,  till  he  makes  them  known ;  for  secret  thifigs  be* 
ionff  unto  the  Lord  our  God,  but  those  thin^swhich  are  revealed 
belong  unto  usy  and  to  our  children  forever^  Duet.  xxiv.  29. 
Therefore  no  one  ought  to  determine  that  he  i^  elected  to  salva- 
tion, before  the  work  of  grace  is  wrought,  and,  some  way  or 
other,  made  visible  to  him ;  or,  on  the  ouier  hand,  to  determine 
that  he  is  rejected  or  reprobated,  when  he  has  no  other  ground 
to  go  upon,  but  uncertain  conjecture,  which  would  be  a  means 
to  drive  him  to  despair :  that  some  are,  indeeed,  elected,  and 
others  rejected,  is  no  secret  because  God  has  revealed  this  in 
his  word ;  so  that  we  may  assert  it  as  a  proposition,  undoubt^ 
cdly  true,  when  we  do  not  apply  it  to  particular  persons;  and 
thecefore  this  doctrine  has  not  that  pernicious  tendency,  which 
'many  pretend  that  it  has. 
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2^/y,  The  first  act  of  saving  faith  does  not  consist  in  our  be- 
lleving  that  we  are  elected ;  neither  is  it  the  duty  of  unregene- 
rate  persons,  as  such  to-  apply  this  privilege  to  themselves  any 
more  than  to  conclude  themselves  rejected :  But  our  business, 
is,  so  long  as  the  purpose  of  God  remains  a  secret  to  us,  to 
attend  on  the  means  of  grace,  hoping  and  waiting  for  the  dis- 
play of  divine  power,  in  effectually  cadling  us ;  and  afterwards 
for  the  Spirit's  testimony,  or  seal,  to  be  set  to  it,  whereby  he ' 
discovers  his  own  work ;  and  then,  it  may,  in  some  measure,  be 
reckoned  a  branch  of  his  revealed  will  and  will  afford  us  matter 
of  thankseiving  and  praise  to  him,  and  a  foundation  of  peace 
and  comfort  in  our  own  souls.  But  this  may  be  farther  in- 
sisted on,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  improvement  we  ought 
to  make  of  this  doctrine.  We  proceed  to  consider  the  next 
property  of  election. 

4.  It  is  free,  and  sovereign,  or  absolute,  and  unconditional  j 
for  that  which  would  be  a  reflection  on  the  divine  perfections, 
if  applied  to  God's  method  of  working,  is,  by  no  means,  to  be 
said  concerning  his  purpose  to  work,  or,  (which  is  the  same) 
his  decree  of  election ;  therefore  if  there  are  no  obligations  laid 
on  him  by  his  creatures,  to  display  or  perform  any  of  his  works 
of  grace,  but  they  are  all  free  and  sovereign,  then  it  follows, 
that  the  fore-sight  of  any  thing  that  shall  be  done  by  them,  in 
time,  could  not  be  the  motive,  or  reason  of  his  purpose,  or 
decree,  to  save  them,  or  of  his  choosing  them  to  salvation. 

This  may  be  farther  argued,  from  the  independence  of  the 
divine  nature :  if  his  nature  and  perfections  are  independent| 
his  will  must  be  so.     But  more  particularly, 

(1.)  The  displays  of  God's  grace,  in  time,  are  expressly  re- 
solved into  his  sovereign  pleasure,  in  scripture,  in  Rom.  ix.  I5. 
jffe  saith  to  MoseSy  I  will  have  mercy  on  whom  I  tvzll  have 
mercy ;  and  I  will  have  compassion  an  whom  I  will  have  com» 
passion*  And  there  are  many  other  scriptures,  which  might 
be  referred  to^  where  all  merit,  or  motives,  taken  from  the 
creature,  which  might  be  supposed  to  induce  him  to  bestow 
spiritual  and  saving  blessings,  are  entirely  excluded,  and  the 
whole  is  resolved  in  to  the  gloiy  of  his  own  name,  and  in  par^ 
ticular,  of  those  perfections  which  he  designed  herein  to  illus- 
trate. This  is.  applied,  even  to  the  common  blessings  of  provi- 
dence; Nevertheless^  he  saved  them  for  his  name^s  saitj  that 
he  might  make  his  mighty  power  to  be  known,  PsaL  cvi.  8.  and 
it  is  also  applied  to  sparing  mercy,  or  the  exercise  of  God's 
patience.  For  my  name's  sake  will  I  defer  mine  anger  y  and  for 
my  praise  will  I  refrain  for  thee,  that  J  cut  thee  not  offy  Isa. 
xlviii.  9.  and  to  pardoning  mercy.  For  thy  name's  sake^  O  Lordy 
pardon  mine  iniqmtyyfor  it  is  great,  Psal.  xxv.  1 1 .  And  when 
Jxe  is  represented  as  doing  great  things  for  his  people,  he  puts 
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them  in  mliid,  at  the  same  time,  of  their  own  vtleness  and  un- 
worthiness,  that  the  freeness  and  sovereignty  of  his  grace,  to 
them,  might  be  more  conspicuous :  Thus,  when  he  tells  them 
how  he  delivered  Israel  out  of  Egj^t,  he  puts  them  in  mind 
of  their  idolatry  in  that  land;  therefore  no  motive  could  he 
taken,  from  their  behaviour  towards  him,  which  could  induce 
him  to  do  this  for  them ;  as  it  is  said,  BiU  they  rebelkd  agcdnat 
me^  and  would  not  hearken  unto  tnr;  they  did  not  every  man 
cast  away  the  abominations  of  their  eyes,  neither  did  they  forsake 
the  idols  of  Eg^ypt;  then  I  said,  I  will  pour  out  my  fury  upon 
them,  to  accomplish  my  anger  against  them^  in  the  midst  of  the 
land  of  EgypU  But  I  wrought,  for  my  name^s  sake,  that  it 
should  7iot  be  polluted  before  the  heathen,  among*  whom  they 
were,  in^whose  sight  Imade  myself  known  unto  them,  in  bring- 
ing them  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  Ezek*  xx.  8,  9. 

(2.)  If  the  grace  of  God,  and  consequendy  his  purpose  re- 
lating thereunto,  were  not  absolute,  free,  and  sovereign,  then  all 
the  glory  thereof  could  not  be  attributed  to  him,  neither  would 
boasting  be  excluded ;  but  as  the  creature  might  be  said  to  be 
a  worker  together  with  God,  so  he  would  lay  claim  to  a  share, 
if  not  to  the  greatest  part  of  the  honour,  tniat  will  redound  to 
him  from  it ;  which  is  direcdy  contrary  to  the  divine  perfec- 
tions, and  the  great  design  of  the  gospel.  This  will  farther  ap- 
pear, if  we  consider, 

1^^  That' a  conditional  purpose  to  bestow  a  benefit,  cannot 
take  effect  till  the  condition  be  performed,  and  accordingly  it 
is  said  to  depend  on  it«  This  is  obvious,  from  the  known  idea 
a^xed  to  the  word  com&tion,  and  the  common  signification 
thereof;  it  follows  therefore, 

^tdlym  That  the  performance  of  the  condition  is  the  next,  or 
immediate  cause  of  a  conditional  purpose's  taking  effect;  and, 
to  apply  this  to  the  case  before  us^ 

Zmy*  If,  on  our  performing  the  condition  of  God^s  purpose 
to  save  us,  it  be  rendered  effectual,  which  otherwise  it  would 
not  have  been,  (agreeably  to  the  nature  of  a  conditional  pur- 
pose) then  we  are  more  beholden  to  our  own  conduct,  than  the 
divine  purpose,  and  so  the  glory  thereof  will  be  due  to  our- 
selves ;  which  would  not  only  cast  the  highest  dishonour  on 
the  divine  perfections,  but  it  is  contrary  to  the  design  of  the 
gospel,  which  is  to  stain  the  pride  of  all  fleshy  and  take  away 
all  occasions  of  glorying,  from  the  creature.  Thus  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  fore<^elling  the  gloiy  of  the  gospel-state,  considers  its 
tendency  to  humble  the  pride  of  man,  when  he  says.  The  lofti- 
ness ofm^n  shall  be  bowed  down,  and  the  haughtiness  of  men 
shall  be  made  low,  jond  the  Lord  alone  shall  be  exalted  in  that 
day,  Isa.  ii.  17.  and  the  aposde,  describing  the  nature  of  faiths 
considers  its  tendency  to  exclude  boasting;  Rom.  iii«  27*  and 
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our  Saviour,  speaking  concerning  the  discriminating  grace  of 
God,  that  appears  in  election,  either  in  his  purpose  reladng  to 
it,  or  in  the  execution  thereof,  says,  Te  hoot  not  chosen  me^  but 
J  have  chosen  you^  John  xv.  16*  that  is,  you  have  done  nothing 
that  has  laid  any  obligation  on  me  to  choose  you  by  that  act  of 
faith,  whereby  you  are  inclined  to  prefer  me  to  all  others ;  for 
this  is  the  consequence  and  result  of  my  discriminating  grace. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  those  arguments,  which 
are  generally  made  use  of  by  those,  who  are  in  die  odier  way 
of  thinking,  to  support  the  conditionality  oi  God^s  purpose,  as 
well  as  of  his  works  of  grace,  in  opposition  to  what  has  been 
said  concerning  the  freeness  and  sovereignty  diereof.  They 
generally  allege  those  scriptures  for  that  purpose,  that  are  laid 
down  in  a  conditional  form ;  as  when  the  apostle  speaks  of  such 
a  confession  of  Christ  with  the  motUhy  as  is  attended  with  he- 
iieving'  in  the  hearty  that  God  raised  him  from  the  dead,  and 
callings  on  the  name  of  the  Lord^  as  connected  with  salvation, 
Kom.  X.  9,  13.  and  our  Sstviour  says,  that  whosoever  beUeoeth 
on  him  should  not  perish^  but  have  everlasting"  tife^  John  iii.  15. 
and  that  he  that  believeth  shall  be  saved^  Mark  xvi.  16.  and 
elsewhere.  Except  ye  repent^  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish^  Luke 
xiii*  3.  and  many  other  scriptilires  of  the  like  nature;  from 
whence  they  argue,  that  since  the  dispensations  of  God's  pro- 
vidence, the  gifts  of  his  grace,  and  the  execution  of  his  pur- 
pose are  all  conditional,  the  purpose  itself  must  be  so*  Were 
it  but  allowed  that  election  is  conditional  whether  it  respects 
the  purpose  or  providence  of  God,  we  shpuld  meet  with  no  c^ 
position  from  those  who  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  question; 
but  as  sUch  a  purpose  to  save,  as  is  not  absolute,  peremptoiy, 
or  independent  on  the  will  of  man,  has  many  sU>surd  conse- 
quences attending  it,  which  are  derogatory  to  the  glory  of  the 
divine  sovereignty,  as  has  been  already  considered;  so  Uiis  can- 
Hot  be  the  sense  of  those  scriptures,  that  are  laid  down  in  a 
Conditional  form,  as  those  and  such-like  are,  that  we  have  but 
now  mentioned ;  for  no  sense  of  scripture  can  be  true  or  just, 
that  has  the  least  tendency  to  militate  against  any  of  the  divine 
"perfections ;  so  that  there  may  without  any  strain  or  violence 
offered  to  the  sense  of  words,  be  another  sense  put  upon  these, 
and  all  other  scriptures,  in  which  we  have  the  like  mode  of 
speaking,  whereby  they  may  be  explained,  agreeably  to  die 
analogy  of  faith ;  therefore  let  us  consider, 

1.  That  all  such  scriptures  are  to  be  understood  as  import- 
ing the  necessary  connexion  of  things,  so  that  one  shall  not  be 
brought  about  without  the  other ;  accordingly,  repentance,  &ith, 
and  ^  other  graces,  are  herein  no  otherwise  considered,  than 
as  inseparably  connected  with  salvadon ;  which  depends  upon 
one  of  those  propositions,  which  was  before  laid  down,  viz*  duit 
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God  having  chosen  to  the  end  has  also  chosen  to  the  means. 
We  are  far  from  denying  that  faith  and  repentance  are  neces- 
sary to  salvation,  as  God  never  gives  one  ^vithout  the  other, 
and  consequently  they  are  insepanibly  connected  in  his  eternal 
-purpose  relating  thereunto.  If  nothing  else  were  intended  by 
a  conditional  purpose  tban  this,  ive  would  not  offer  any  thing 
a^inst  it ;  but  certainly  this  would  be  to  use  words  without 
their  known  or  pn^er  ideas ;  and  the  word  condition,  as  appli- 
jf  caUe  to  other  things,  is  never  to  be  understood  in  this  sense. 
There  is  a  necessary  connection  between  God's  creating  the 
world)  and  his  upholding  it,  or  between  his  creating  an  intel- 
ligent creatm'e,  and  his  giving  laws  to'hiioi ;  but  none  ever  sup« 
posed  one  to  be  properly  a  condition  of  the  other :  so  a  king's 
determining  to  pardon  a  malefactor,  is  inseparably  connected 
with  his  pardoning  him,  and  his  pardon  given  forth,  with  his 
having  a  right  to  his  forfeited  life ;  but  it  is  not  proper  to  say, 
one  is  a  condition  of  the  other ;  so  a  person's  seeing  b  insq>a- 
rably  connected  with  his  opening  his  eyes  ;  and  speaking,  with 
the  motion  of  his  lips ;  but  we  do  not  say,  when  he  determines 
to  do  both  of  them,  that  one  is  a  condition  of  the  other.  A  con- 
dition, propetly  speaking  is  that  which  is  not  only  connected 
with  the  privilege  that  follows  upon  the  performance  thereof, 
but  it  must  be  performed  by  a  subject  acting  independendy  on 
him  who  made  the  conditional  overture,  or  promise. 
^  If  it  be  said,  that  a  duty,  which  we  are  enabled  to  perform 
by  God,  who  promised  the  blessing  connected  with  it,  is  pro- 
perly a  condition,  we  will  not  contend  about  the  propriety,  or 
impropriety,  of  the  word ;  but  inasmuch  as  it  is  taken  by  many, 
when  applied  to  divine  things,  in  the  same  sense  as  in  matters 
of  a  lower  nature,  and  so  used  to  signify  the  dependence  of  tlie 
blessings  promised,  or  the  efficacy  of  the  divine  purpose,  rela- 
ting thereuxlto,  on  our  performance  of  the  condition,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  in  our  own  power,  whereby  we  come  to  have  a 
right  and  tide  to  eternal  life  ;  it  is  this  that  we  principally  mi- 
litate against,  when  we  assert  the  absolutenessof  God's  purpose. 
2.  Whatever  ideas  there  may  be  contained  in  those  scrip- 
tures, which  are  brought  to  support  the  doctrine  we  are  oppos- 
ing, that  contain  in  diem  the  nature  of  a  condition,  nothing 
more  is  intended  thereby,  but  that  what  is  connected  with  sal- 
vation is  a  condition  of  our  cl2um  to  it,  or  expectation  of  it :  In 
this  sense,  we  will  not  deny  faith  and  repentance  to  be  condi- 
tions of  salvation,  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  an  unwarrantable 
instance  of  presumption,  for  impenitent  and  unbelieving  sin- 
ners, to  pretend  that  they  have  a  right  to  it,  or  to  expect  the 
end  without  the  means,  since  these  are  inseparably  connected 
in  God's  purpose,  as  well  as  in  all  his  dispensations  of  grace. 
This  being  laid  down,  as  a  general  rule  for  our  understanding 
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all  those  scriptures,  which  are  usually  brought  to  prove  that 
God's  purposes  «are  sometimes  conditional,  we  shall  fardier  il-- 
lustrate  it,  by  applying  it  to  three  or  four  other  scriptures,  that 
are  often  brought  in  defence  thereof,  which  we  shall  endeavour 
to  explain,  consistently  with  the  doctrine  we  are  maintaining.   • 

One  is  taken  from  Gen.  xix.  22*  where  the  angel  bade  Lot 
escape  to  Zoar^  telling  him,  that  he  could  not  do  any  thing'  ffU 
he  came  thither.  If  we  suppose  this  to  have  been  a  created  an- 
gel, as  most  divines  do,  yet  he  must  be  considered  as  fulfilling  \ 
die  purpose  of  God,  or  acting  pursuant  to  his  commission ;  and 
therefore  it  is  all  one,  to  our  present  argument,  as  though  God 
had  told  Lot,  that  he  could  do  nothing  till  he  was  gone  from 
that  place.  It  is  plain,  that  he  had  given  him  to  understand, 
that  he  should  be  preserved  from  the  flames  of  Sodom,  and  that, 
in  order  thereimto,  he  must  flee  for  his  life ;  and  adds,  that  he 
could  do  nothing,  diat  is,  he  could  not  destroy  Sodom,  consist- 
ently with  the  divine  purpose  to  save  him,  till  he  was  escaped 
out  of  the  place ;  for  God  did  not  design  to  preserve  him  alive 
(as  he  did  the  three  Hebrew  captives,  in  Daniel)  in  the  fire,  but 
by  his  escaping  from  it ;  one  was  as  much  foreH>rdained  as  the 
other,  or  was  designed  as  a  means  conducive  to  it ;  and  there- 
fore the  meaning  of  the  text  is,  not  that  God's  purpose,  relating 
to  Sodom's  destruction,  was  founded  on  Lot's  escape,  as  an  im* 
certain  and  dubiotts  condition,  depending  on  his  own  will,  ab- 
stracted from  the  divine  determination  relating  to  it ;  but  he 
designed  that  those  two  things  should  be  connected  together, 
and  that  one  should  be  antecedent  to  the  other ;  and  both  of 
them,  as  well  as  their  respective  connection,  were  the  object  of 
God's  absolute  and  peremptory  determination.  * 

There  is  another  scripture,  sometimes  brought  to  the  same 
purpose,  in  Gen.  xxxii.  26.  where  the  angel  says  to  Jacob,  Let 
me  go^  for  the  day  breaketh  ;  and  Jacob  replies,  /  viAll  not  let 
thee  gOy  except  thou  bless  me^  which  does  not  infer,  that  God'is 
determinations  were  dependent  on  Jacob's  endeavour  to  detain 
him,  or  his  willingness  to  let  him  depart ;  but  we  must  consider 
Jacob  as  an  humble,  yet  importunate  suppliant,  as  it  is  said 
*  elsewhere,  Weeping  and  making  supplication^  Hos.  xii.  4.  Let 
me  go  J  says  God,  appearing  in  die  form  of  an  angel,  and  speak- 
ing after  the  manner  of  men,  that  he  might  give  occasion  to  Ja- 
cob to  express  a  more  ardent  desire  of  his  presence  and  bless- 
ing, as  well  as  to  signify  how  unworthy  he  was  of  it ;  not  as 
though  he  was  undetermined  before-hand  %vhat  to  do,  but 
since  the  grace  which  Jacob  exercised,  as  well  as  the  blessing 
which  he  received,  was  God's  gift,  and  both  were  connected  in 
the  execution  of  his  purpose,  we  must  conclude  that  the  pur- 
pose itself  was  free,  sovereign,  and  unconditional. 

Again^  there  is  another  scripture,  in  which  God  condescends 
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to  use  a  mode  of  speaking,  not  much  unlike  to  the  other,  in 
which  he  says  to  Moses,  speaking  concerning  Israel,  in  Exod* 
xxxii*  10.  This  is  a  stzj^-necked  people ;  now  therefore  let  me 
aloney  that  my  wrath  may  wax  hot  against  them^and  that  I  may 
consume  them  ;  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  whole  event  was 
to  turn  upon  Moses's  prayer,  as  though  God's  purposing  to  save 
his  people  were  dependent  on  it ;  or  that  that  grace,  which  in* 
clincd  him  to  be  importunate  with  God,  did  not  take  its  rise 
from  him.  Moses,  indeed,  when  first  he  began  to  plead  with 
God,  knew  not  whether  his  prayer  would  be  prevalent  or  no ; 
however,  he  addresses  himr>clf,  with  an  uncommon  degree  of 
importunity,  for  sparing  mercy  ;  and,  when  God  says,  Let  me 
alone^  it  signifies,  that  his  people  were  unworthy  that  any  one 
should  plead  their  cause ;  and,  if  God  should  mark  iniquity, 
then,  Moses's  intercession  would  be  altogether  in  vain,  and  so 
-he  might  as  well  let  him  alone,  in  that  nspect,  as  ask  for  his 
mercy.  He  does  not,  indeed,  at  first,  tell  him  what  he  designed 
to  do,  that  he  might  aggravate  their  crime,  but  afterwards  he 
answers  his  pra}'er  in  Israel's  favour,  and  signifies  that  he 
would  work,  not  for  their  sakes,  but  for  his  own  name's  sake ; 
so  that  he  takes  occasion,  on  the  one  hand,  to  set  forth  the  peo* 
pie's  desert  of  punishment ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  freeness  of 
his  own  grace. 

There  is  but  one  scripture  more  that  I  shall  mention,  among 
many  that  might  have  been  brought,  and  tliat  is  what  is  said 
concerning  our  Saviour,  in  Matt.  xiii.  58.  that  he  could  not  da 
many  mighty  works  there^  at  that  time,  in  his  own  country,  be- 
cause  of  their  imbelief?  where  he  speaks  either  of  their  not 
having  a  faith  of  miracles  that  was  sometimes  required,  in  those 
for  whom  they  were  wrought :  or  else  of  the  unaccountable, 
stupidity  of  that  people,  who  were  not  convinced,  by  many 
others  that  he  had  wrought  before  them  ;  therefore  he  resolves 
to  put  a  stop  to  his  hand,  and  not,  for  the  present,  to  work  so 
many  miracles  amongst  them,  as  otherwa)'s  might  have  been 
expected  :  If  wc  sup'pose  that  their  want  of  faith  prevented  his 
working  them,  this  is  not  to  be  considered  as  an  unforeseen 
event.  And  as  he  had  determined  not  to  confer  this  privilege 
upon  them,  or  to  continue  to  work  miracles  amongst  them,  if 
those,  which  he  had  already  wrought,  were  disregarded  and 
despised  by  their  unbelief,  we  must  conclude  that  he  had  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  this  before-hand,  and  that  his  determinations 
were  not  dependent  on  uncertain  conditions,  though  he  had  re- 
solved to  act  in  such  a  way,  as  was  most  for  his  own  glory ; 
and  that  there  should  be  an  inseparable  connexion  between  that 
faith,  which  was  their  duty,  and  his  continuing  to  exert  divine 
power,  as*  an  (H-dinance  adapted  to  excite  it. 

5.  God's  purpose  concerning  election  is  unchangeable ;  this* 
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is  the  result  of  his  being  infinitely  perfect*  Mutabilit}'  is  an 
imperfection  that  belongs  only  to  creatures  :  As  it  would  be  an 
instance  of  iroperfection,  if  there  were  the  least  change  in  God's 
understanding,  so  as  to  know  more  or  le^s  than  he  did  from  all 
eternity  ;  the  same  must  be  said  with  respect  to  his  will,  which 
cannot  admit  of  any  new  determinations.  There  are,  indeed, 
many  changes  in  the  external  dispensations  of  his  providence, 
which  are  the  result  of  his  will,  as  well  as  the  effects  of  his  pow- 
ter ;  yet  there  is  not  the  least  appearance  of  mutability  in  his 
purpose*  We  have  before  considered,  in  speaking  concerning 
the  immutability  of  the  divine  nature  *,  that  whatever  may  be 
a  reason  obliging  men  to  alter  their  purposes,  it  cannot,  in  the 
least,  take  place,  so  that  God  hereby  should  be  obliged  to  alter 
his  :  No  unforseen  occunxnce  can  render  it  expedient  for  him 
to  change  his  mind,  nor  can  any  superior  power  oblige  hijd  to 
do  it ;  nor  crui  any  defect  of  power,  to  bring  about  what  he  had 
designed,  induce  him  to  alter  his  purpose* 

If  it  be  objected  to  this,  that  the  obstinacy  of  man^a  will  may 
do  it ;  that  is  to  suppose  his  will  exempted  from  the  governing 
influence  of  divine  providence,  and  the  contrary  force,  that  o& 
fers  resistance,  superior  to  it,  which  cannot  be  supposed,  with- 
out detracting  from  the  glory  of  the  divine  perfections*  It  would 
be  a  very  unworthy  thought  for  any  one  to  conclude  that  Go4 
is  one  day  of  one  mind,  and  another  day  forced  to  be  of  the 
contrary ;  how  far  this  is  a  necessary  consequence  from  that 
scheme  of  doctrine  that  we  are  opposing,  let  any  one  judge*  It 
will  be  very  hsu-d  to  clear  it  of  this  entanglement,  which  they 
are  obliged  to  do,  or  else  all  the  absurdities  that  they  fasten  on 
the  doctrine  of  election,  which  are  far  from  being  unanswera* 
Ue,  will  not  be  sufficient  to  justify  their  prejudices  against  it. 

They  who  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  are  sensible 
that  th^y  have  6ne  dif|^culty  to  conflict  with^  namely,  the  incon- 
sistency of  God's  infallible  knowledge  of  future  events,  with  a 
imutabUity  df  will  relating  thereimto ;  or  how  the  independency 
of  the  divine  fore-knowledge  is  consistent  with  the  dependence 
and  mutability  of  his  will*  To  fence  against  this,  some  have 
ventured  to  deny  the  divine  prescience ;  but  that  is  to  split  a- 
gainst  one  rock,  w^iilst;  endeavouring  to  avoid  another.  There- 
lore  others  distinguish  concerning  the  objects  of  the  divine  pre- 
science, and  consider  thexn,  either  as  they  are  necessary  or  con- 
tiingent,  and  accordingly  suppose  that  God  has  a  certain  fore- 
knowledge of  the  former ;  but  hi&  knowledge  of  the  latter,  {from 
the  nature  of  the  things  known)  is  uncertain,  and  consequently 
the  determination  of  his  will  is  not  unalterable*  But  this  is  to 
set  bounds  to  the  fore-knowledge  of  God[;  with  respect  to  its 
object,  sukd,  indeedi  to  exclude  the  free  actions  of  the  creature 
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from  being  the  objects  thereof,  which  is  a  limiting  and  lessen- 
ing of  this  perfection,  and  is  direcdy  contrary  to  the  idea  of 
omniscience ;  and  therefore  we  must  insist  jon  their  proving  this 
to  be  consistent  with  the  infinite  perfection  of  God,  which  they 
will  find  it  very  difficult  to  do ;  and  to  suppose,  on  the-  other 
hand,  that  any  thing  is  the  object  of  God's  certain  fore-know- 
ledge, about  which  his  will. is  no  way  conversant,  or  only  so, 
in  such  a  way,  as  that  it  is  subject  to  change,  according  to  the 
mutability  of  things,  is  altogether  as  indefensible,  and  equal- 
ly subversive  of  the  independency,  wisdom,  and  sovereignty 
thereof. 

Object.  The  most  material  objection  against  this  doctrine^  id 
taken  from  some  scriptures,  which  seem  to  represent  God  as  re- 
penting, and  therein,  as  it  is  supposed,  changing  his  purpose* 
Thus  he  is  sometimes  said  to  repent,  that  he  had  bestowed  some 
blessings  upon  men,  when  he  perceives  how  they  have  been 
abused  by  them,  and  accordingly  he  purposes  to  bring  evil  on 
them  ;  as  we  read,  in  Gen.  vi.  6,  7.  It  repented  the  Lord  that 
he  had  nuide  ma)iy  and  it  grieved  htm  at  his  heart ;  and  the  Lord 
saidf  I  will  destroy  many  whom  I  have  created;  and,  at  other 
times  he  is  said  to  repent  of  the  evil  that  he  designed  to  bring 
upon  them,  and  alter  his  purpose  in  their  favour ;  thus  it  is  said^ 
in  Deut.  xxxii.  36.  The  Lord  shall  judge  his  people^  and  repent 
himself  for  his  servants  ;  when  he  seeth  that  their  power  is  gonCy 
and  there  is  none  shut  up^  or  left;  and  in  Joel  ii.  13.  Rend  your 
hearts^  and  not  your  garments^  and  turn  unto  the  Lord  your 
God ;  for  he  is  gracious  and  merciful^  slow  to  anger ^  and  of 
great  kindness^  ail^repenieth  htm  of  the  evil;  and  in  Psal.  xc« 
13,  Return^  O  Lord^  how  long  f  and  let  it  repent  thee  concern'^ 
ing  thy  servants;  and  in  Jer.  xviii.  8.  If  that  nation^  against 
whom  I  have  pronounced^  turn  from  their  evily  I  will  repent  of 
the  evil  that  I  have  thought  to  do  unto  them.  And  we  have  a 
very  remarkable  instance  of  this,  in  God's  sparing  Nineveh,  on 
their  repentance,  after  he  had  threatened,  by  the  prophet^onah, 
that  within  forty  days  they  should  be  destroyed. 

Answ.    It  is  true,  there  are  many  scriptures,  in  which  re- 

Eentance  is  ascribed  to  God,  which,  if  we  consider  nothing  else 
ut  the  grammatical  seiise  of  the  words,  seem  to  favour  the  ob- 
jection ;  but  we  are  bound  to  conclude,  that  such  a  sense  of  re- 
pentance, as  that  on  which  it  is  founded,  is  inconsistent  with 
the  divine  perfections,  and  therefore  those  scriptures,  referred 
to  therein,  cannot  imply  a  change  in  God's  purpose.  And,  in- 
deed, there  are  other  scriptures,  which  assert  what  is  direcdy 
contrary  thereunto ;  as  when  it  is  said,  in  Numb.  xxiii«  19. 
God  is  not  a  man^  that  he  should  lyey  neither  the  son  ofman^  thai 
be  should  repent;  hath  he  said^  and  shall  he  not  do  tt  f  or  hath 
he  spoken^  and  shall  he  not  make  it  goodf  And  elsewhere,  in  1 
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Sam*  XV.  29.  it  is  said.  The  strength  of  Israel  wiU  not  iye^  nor 
repent ;  for  he  i$  not  a  mqn  that  he  should  repent* 

But  we  must  have  recourse  to  some  methods  to  reconcile 
this  seeming  cbiitradiction,  and  so  consider  the  sense  thereof, 
in  diiFerent  respects,  as  applicable  to  them  both  ;  in  aome  scrip- 
tures, God  is  said  to  repent ;  in  others,  it  is  said  that  he  can* 
not  repent.  That  these  may  not  appear  inconsistent  with  one 
another,  nor  either  of  them  infer  any  imperfection  in  God,  let 
it  be  considered,  that  God  is  sometimes  represented,  in  scrip- 
ture, in  condescension  to  our  common  mode  of  ^>eaking,  as 
though  he  had  human  passions,  as  in  others,  he  is  described, 
jas  though  he  had  a  body,  or  bodily  parts :  But  such  expressions 
are  always  to  be  taken  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  widiout  the 
least  supposition,  that  he  is  subject  to  any  such  imperfecticHis ; 
and  particularly  we  must  not  conclude,  that  repentance  is  ever 
ascribed  to  God  in  the  same  sense  as  it  is  to  men,  viz*  as  im- 
plying a  change  in  his  purpose,,  occasioned  by  an  unforeseen 
occurrence,  which  is  the  sense  contained  in  the  objection.  Such 
a  repentance,  as  this,  is  a  passion  peculiarly  belonging  to  the 
creature,  and  therefore  in  this  sense  we  must  understand  those 
words;  God  is  not  a  man^  that  he  should  lye^  nor  the  son  ofman^ 
that  he  should  repjsnt  ,•  accordingly,  he  is  said  to  repent,  not  by 
changing  his  purpose,  but  by  changing  his  work.  Thus  when 
it  is  said)  that  he  repented  that  he  had  made  many  nothing  is 
meant  by  it,  but  that  he  determined  to  destroy  him,  as  he  did 
nfterwands  by  the  flood.  And  this  was  no  new  determination 
vising  from  any  ^ing  in  the  creature,  which  God  did  not  fore- 
jMe ;  he  knew  beforo-hand  that  all  flesh  wo^ld  corrupt  their  way, 
«nd  therefore  his  determination  to  punish  them  for^t,  was  not 
a  new  resolve  of  the  divine  will,  after  the  sin  was  committed ; 
'  but  God  determined  things  in  their  respective  order,  first  to 
permk  sin,  and  then  knowing  what  woukl  be  die  consequence 
thereof,  namely,  that  they  would  rebel  against  him,  he  deter* 
mined  to  punish  it,  or  to  destroy  the  old  world,  which  is,  in 
effect,  the  same,  as  though  he  had  repented  that  he  made  it» 
He  cannot  be  said  to  repent  as  we  do,  by  wishing  that  he  had 
not  done  that  which  he  is  said  to  repent  of,  but  by  defitying  us 
^e  advantage,  which  we  might  have  otherwise  expect^  from 
it^  In  this  sense  we  are  to  understand  all  those  scriptures  that 
speak  of  God,  as  repenting  of  the  good  that  he  had  bestowed 
on  man* 

And^  on  tlie  other  hand,  when  he  is  said  to  repent  of  the  evil 
which  he  threatened  to  bring  on  men,  as  in  the  case  of  Nineveh, 
.this  does  not  argue  any  change  in  his  purpose ;  for  he  deter- 
mined that  Nineveh  should  be  destroyed,  provided  they  did 
not  repent,  and  it  was  not  uncertain  to  him  whether  they  would 
repent  or  no ;  for,  at  the  same  time,  he  determined  to  give  them 
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repentance,  as  appears  by  die  event,  and  so  not  to  inflict  the 
judgment  threatened  ;  and  therefore  when  Jonah  was  sent  to 
make  a  public  proclamation  to  the  people,  that  in  forty  days 
they  shcKild  be  destroyed,  it  is  plain  that  they  understood  the 
threatning  in  this  sense,  that  they  had  no  ground  to  expect  any 
thing  else,  ej^cept  they  repented,  which  accordingly  they  did, 
and  so  were  spared,  without  having  any  reason  to  conclude  that 
God  changed  his  purpose  relating  thereunto. 

If  it  be  objected  hereunto,  that  this  is  nothing  less  than  to 
establish  a  conditional  purpose  in  God,  and  so  overthrows  the 
argument  that  we  are  maintaining ;  the  reply  that  may  be  made 
to  it,  is,  that  we  distinguish  between  a  conditional  purpose,  in 
God's  secret  will,  and  a  conditional  proposition,  which  was  to 
be  the  subject  of  the  prophet's  ministry :  The  prophet,  it  is 
plain,  was  not  told,  when  he  received  his  commission  to  go  to 
Nineveh,  that  God  would  give  them  repentance,  but  only,  that, 
without  repentance,  they  should  be  destroyed ;  whereas  God, 
as  the  event  makes  it  appear,  determined  that  they  should  re- 
pent, and  therefore  that  they  should  not  be  destroyed ;  and,  con- 
sequendy,  we  inust  not  suppose,  that,  when  God  sent  him,  he 
was  undetermined,  in  his  own  puT^ose,  whether  to  destroy  them  ' 
or  not,  or  that  there  was  any  thing  conditional  in  the  divine 
mind,  that  rendered  the  event  uncertain  to  God,  though  there 
was  a  condidon  contained  in  the  subject-matter  of  the  prophet's 
message,  which  the  Ninevites  very  well  understood,  aamel}*, 
that  diey  had  no  ground  to  expect  deliverance  without  repents 
ance,  and  therefore  they  repented,  in  hope  of  obtaining  mercy, 
which  they  supposed  would  be  connected  with  their  repentance ; 
and  it  is  evident,  that  Jonah  himself  suspected  diat  this  might 
be  the  event,  though  God  had  not  told  him  that  it  would  be  so, 
and  therefore  says,  in  chap.  iv.  2.  For  I  knew  that  thou  art  a 
gracious  God^  and  merciful^  slow  to  anger j  and  of  great  iind^^ 
ness^  and  repentest  thee  of  the  evil. 

6.  The  purpose  of  God,  in  choosing  men  to  eternal  life,  ren- 
ders their  salvation  necessary ;  so  that  nothing  shall  defeat,  or 
disannul  it.  What  God  says  concerning  IsraePs  deliverance 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  may  be  applied  to  all  his  other 
determinadons,  and  particularly  to  what  relates  to  the  eternal 
salvation  of  his  people ;  My  coufisel  shall  standi  and  I  will  do  all 
my  pleasure  ;  yea^  I  have  spoken  it^  I  imll  also  bring  it  to  pass  ; 
I  have  purposed  ity  I  will  also  do  it^  Isa.  xlvi.  10,  11.  The  pur- 
poses of  God,  indeed,  are  distinguished  from  his  bringing  them 
to  pass ;  it  is  one  thing  to  design  to  bring  his  people  to  glory, 
and  another  thing  to  bring  them  to  it.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  decree  of  God  has,  in  itself,  a  proper  efficiency  to  pro- 
duce the  thing  decreed :  *  for  then  there  would  be  no  djiference 

*  TfiU  u  what  99  meant  by  that  axiom,  U9ed  by  the  &ehocl*jntv,  Decretun  Deu 
nihil  ponlt  in  esse. 
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between  an  eternal  decree,  and  an  eternal  production  of  dungs; 
whereas->che  apostle  plainly  dispnguisbes  betureen  man's  being 
predestinated  to  glory,  and  brought  to  it,  when  he  says^  Those 
whom  he  predestinated^  them  he  glorified^  JRom.  viii.  30- 

The  purpose  of  God,  is,  indeed,  the  internal  moving  caUse, 
or  the  first  ground  and  reason  of  the  salvation  of  those  who  are 
elected  to  it ;  but  his  power  is  the  more  immediate  cause  of  it, 
so  that  bis  purpose  is  the  reason  of  his  exerting  this  povrer, 
and  bcyth  concurring  to  the  salvation  of  men,  render  it  certain 
and  necessary*  Therefore  some  distinguish,  for  the  explaining 
of  this,  between  the  determining  and  powerful  will  of  Gk>d;  the 
latter  of  which,  is  sometimes  calkd  the  word  of  bis  power,  and 
renders  the  former  effectual;  this  it  must  certainly  do,  other^ 
wise  God  would  be  said  to  will  the  existence  of  things,  diat 
shall  never  have  a  being.  In  this  respect,  the  purpose  of  God 
renders  things  necessary,  which  are  in  themselves  contingent, 
or  arbitrary,  and  would  otherwise^never  come  to  pass.* 

This  is  a  great  encouragement  to  those  who  are  enabled  to 
make  their  calling  and  election  sure ;  for  their  perseverance  in 
grace,  notwithstanding  all  the  opposition  that  they  meet  with, 
is  the  necessary  consequence  of  their  election  to  eternal  life* 
Thus,  as  we  before  distinguished  predestination  into  election 
and  reprobation,  we  have  considered  the  former  of  these,  and 
we  proceed, 

Secondly^  To  speak  concerning  the  doctrine  of  reproba- 
tion ;  {(i)  which  is  become  obnoxious  to  those  on  the  other  side 
of  the  question,  almost  to  a  proverb ;  so  that  if  any  doctrine  ia 
considered^as  shocking,  and  to  be  answered  no  otherwise  than 
by  testifying  their  abhorrence  of  it,  it  is  compared  to  this  of 
reprobation ;  and,  indeed,  if  it  were  not  a  consequence  from  the 
doctrine  of  election  to  eternal  life,  that  doctrine  would  not  be 
so  much  opposed  by  them*  How  far  some  unguarded  expres- 
sions, or  exceptionable  methods  of  explication,  may  have  given 

*  Tkut  the  9cho6Umert  dhtinfftdih  between  neccssitas  consequentis^  and  conse- 
qaentiae ;  m  that  thatj  -whtch  is  not  in  it»elf  necesBory,  it  renderid  eventual  m^  «t 
the  conaeqtience  of  God* 9  purpose,  that  it  shall  he. 


(a)  **  There  is  no  necessity  for  supposing^  a  piedestinalion  to  death,  in  tlie 
same  sense  as  unto  life,  that  is  to  the  means  and  the  consequent  end :  For  tbe 
occurrence  of  sin  may  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  on  other  principles ;  though 
without  pretending  to  the  removal  of  every  difficulty  in  a  subject  the  entire  com- 
prehension  of  which  is  probably  unsuited  to  our  present  state  and  feculties.* 

*  It  U  xknowledged  that  thh  view  of  the  subject  is  different  from  that  wHtcK  roost  Cahrbt»> 
tic  writers  have  given.  Yet  several  eminent  divines  have  laid  down  the  fandamnitMl  princfpkr> 
at  least,  of  this  sentiment,  and  have  opened  die  way  to  it:  particularly  Aiu;ustinew  Theopbitas 
Gale«  and  m  class  of  German  Theologians  who  ntJiy  be  termed  tttt  school  of  Leibnltt  A  short 
time  Af^  an  attempt  was  made  to  excite  the  attention  oK  thinking  men  to  his  docti  Ine,  by  a  £rr. 
mcH  en  the  Divin$  glory,  displayed  by  the  Permhsion  ^f  Sin.  But*  since  the  puUicatioii  of  that 
paiQphlet,  the  subi<^  has  been  more  aUy  and  fuUv  tieated  bv  my  reverend  tutor,  the  Bev»  Oc* 
Wi^iams,  in  hia  Discenne  en  PrsifttinatioB  to  LiA.  poblished  very  lately. 

SjORS's  iiBTXfiU  TO  BUSHAS. 
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occasion  for  this  prejudice,  it  is  not  to  our  present  purpose  to 
enquire ;  but  we  shall  take  occasion,  from  thence,  to  explain  it 
in  such  a  way,  as  that  a  fair  and  unprejudiced  disputant  will 
,  not  see  just  reason  to  except  against  it,  at  least  to  reproach  it, 
as  though  it  were  a  doctrine  subversive  of  the  divine  glory, 
and  to  be  defended  by  none  but  those  who  seem  to  have  a  de- 
sign to  raise  prejudices,  in  the  minds  of  men,  against  religion 
in  general. 

And  here  we  shall  take  occasion  to  consider  the  meaning  of 
the  word,  as  it  is  contained  in,  or  deduced  from  scripture,  where 
the  same  word  that  is  used  to  signify  the  execution  of  this  de* 
cree,  may  be  applied  to  express  the  decree  itself*  Thus  we  read 
of  God's  rejecting,  or  disregarding  men,  as  a  punishment  of 
their  rebellion  against  him :  and  these  are  compared  by  th© 
prophet  Jeremiah,  chap.  vi.  30.  To  reprobate  silver^  because  the 
Lord  hath  rejected  them;  or,  as  it  is  in  the  margin,  The  refuse 
of  silver  !  and,  in  the  New  Testament,  the  sanie  word*  is  some- 
times  translated  reprobates ;  at  other  times,  disapproved  or  re- 
jected, 1  Cor.  iv.  27.  2  Cor.  xiii.  5*  Heb*  vi.  8.  and  when  this 
disapprobation,  or  rejection,  respects  not  only  their  actions,  as 
contrary  to  the  holy  nature  of  God,  but  their  persons,  as 
punished  for  their  iniquities ;  and  when  this  punishment  is  con* 
sidered  as  what  respects  their  eternal  state,  as  the  objects  of 
vindictive  justice,  the  purpose  of  God,  relating  hereunto,  is 
what  we  call  reprobation. 

But,  that  we  may  more  particularly  consider  the  sense  of  the 
word,  it  seems,  in  scripture,  to  contain  in  it  two  ideas. 

1.  God's  determhiing  to  leave  a  part  of  the  world  in  that 
state  of  sin  and  misery,  which  he  from  all  eternity,  fore-knew 
that  they  would  bring  diemselves  into^  or  his  decreeing  not  to 
save  them ;  and,  since  all  will  allow  that  a  part  of  mankind 
shall  not  be  saved,  it  cannot  reasonably  be  denied  that  this  was 
determined  by  him  before-hand ;  and  this  is  what  divines  gene* 
rally  call  preterition. 

2»  There  is  another  idea  in  the  word  reprobation^  which  is 
also  contained  in  scripture,  or  deducible  from  it,  and  that  re^ 
spects  die  purpose  of  God  to  punish  those  for  their  iniquities, 
whom  he  will  not  save.  Not  to  be  saved,  is  the  same  as  to  be 
punished  xvith  everlastings  destruction^  from  the  presencf  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  glory  of  his  power*  And  God's  purpose,  relating 
hereunto,  is  expressed  in  scripture  by  his  appointing  them  to 
rvrath^  1  Thess.  v.  9.  for  those  sins  which  he  fore-saw  they 
-would  commit.  This  b  what  some  call  pre^mnation^  as  taken 
from  ^hat  expression  of  the  aposde,  Jude,  ver.  4, 13.  concern- 
ing some  who  had  crept  into  the  church  unawares j  whom  he 
describes  as  ung-odly  mer^  that  is,  notoriously  so,  who  turned 
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the  grace  of  God  into  lasdviousness^  for  whom  is  reserved  t/ic 
blackness  of  darkness  forever  ;  of  these  he  says,  tiiat  they  were 
brfore  of  oldy  ordained  to  this  condemnation^  where  God  is  re- 
presented as  punishing  sinners,  in  proportion  to  their  crimes; 
;ind  this  is  considered  as  the  result  of  that  eternal  purpose, 
which  was  founded  on  his  fore-sight  of  their  contracting  that 
guilt  whereby  they  would  render  themselves  liable  to  it. 

If  this  doctrine  be  thus  explained,  it  will  appear  agreeable, 
not  only  to  scripture,  but  to  die  divine  perfections,  and  there- 
fore too  great  a  truth  to  be  treated  with  that  abhorrence,  with 
which  it  generally  is,  without  explaining,  distinguishing  or  fair^ 
ly  entering  into  die  merits  of  the  cause.  It  is  a  very  easy  mat- 
ter to  render  any  doctrine  odious,  by  misrepresentation,  as  they 
on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  have  done  this  of  reprobation, 
which  we  shall  briefly  consider,  and  therein  take  leave  to  ex- 
plain it  in  a  different  manner,  whereby  it  will  appear  not  only 
worthy  to  be  defended,  as  redounding  to  the  glory  of  God,  but 
a  plain  and  evident  tmtli,  founded  on  scripture. 

If  this  doctrine  were  to  be  considered  no  otherwise,  than  as 
it  is  often  represented  by  them,  we  should  dislike  it,  as  much  as 
they  do ;  for  when  they  pretend  that  we  herein  suppose  God  to 
be  severe  and  cruel  to  his  creatures,  delighting  himself  in,  and 
triumphing  over  them,  in  dieir  misery :  and  that  he  decreed, 
from  all  eternity,  to  damn  the  greatest  part  of  mankind,  with- 
out any  consideration  of  their  sin,  as  the  result  of  his  arbitrary 
will,  or  dominion,  as  he  has  a  right  to  dispose  of  his  creatures, 
according  to  his  pleasure,  and  that  as  a  means  to  attain  this  end, 
as  though  it  were  in  itself  desirable,  he  leaves  them  to  them- 
selves, blinds  their  minds,  and  hardens  their  hearts,  and  offers 
these  occasions  of,  and  inducements  to  sin,  which  are  as  stum- 
bling-blocks in  their  way,  and  that  he  determined  that  his  pro- 
vidence should  be  so  conversant  about  the  will  of  man,  as  that 
it  should  be  under  a  natural  necessity,  or  kind  of  compulsion, 
to  what  is  evil,  without  considering  the  corruption  and  depra- 
vity of  nature,  as  a  vicious  habit,  which  they  had  contracted  i 
and  that  all  this  is  done  in  pursuance  of  this  decree  of  repro- 
bation. 

It  is  very  probable  that  mai.y  who  give  this  account  of  this 
doctrine,  have  no  other  foundation  for  it,  but  the  popular  out- 
cry of  those  who  are  not  apprised  of  the  methods  that  are  gene- 
rally taken  to  explain  and  defend  it ;  or  else  they  suppose  that 
it  cannot  be  defended,  without  being  exposed  to  those  excep- 
tions which  are  contained  in  the  account  they  give  of  it.  But 
we  shall  take  no  farther  notice  of  this,  but  proceed  to  explain 
and  defend  it  another  wav.  And, 

I.  As  to  the  former  branch  thereof,  namely,  preterition,  or 
God's  passing  by,  or  rejecting  those  whom  he  hath  not  chosen 
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to  salvation,  let  it  be  premised ;  that  God,  in  bis  eternal  put- 
pose,  considered  all  mankind  as  fallen,  which  must  be  supposed 
to  have  been  foreknown  by  him,  otherwise  he  would  not  be  said 
to  be  omniscient,  and  the  result  of  his  fore-knowledge  is  his  de- 
termining to  leave  a  part  of  them  in  their  fallen  state,  in  which 
he  might  have  left  the  whole  world  to  perish  without  being  lia- 
ble to  the  least  charge  of  injustice.  This  is  what  we  call  his 
rejecting  them,  and  accordingly  it  is  opposed  to  his  having^ho- 
sen  the  rest  to  eternal  life.  These  terms  of  opposition  are  plain- 
ly contained  in  scripture :  thus  it  is  said.  The  election  hath  ob" 
taineditj  and  the  rest  -were  blinded^  Rom.  xi.  7.  not  by  God's 
leading  them  into  mistakes,  or  g^vine  them  fals^  ideas  of  things, 
but  they  were  left  to  the  blindness  of  their  minds,  which  was  the 
restdt  of  their  apostasy  from  God ;  TtnA  elsewhere  our  Saviour 
says,'  Thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wisi  and  prudent^  and 
hast  revealed  them  unto  babei^  Matt.  xi.  25.  Thou  hast  hid,  that' 
is,  not  revealed  them ;  and  that  either  objectively,  as  respecting 
those  who  are  fiestitute  of  the  light  of  the  gospel ;  or  subjec- 
tively, as  he  did  not  effectually,  or  savingly  enlighten  them  with 
the  light  of  life,  by  revealing  Christ  in  tliemy  as  the  apostle  calls 
it.  Gal.  i.  16.  and  therefore  it  is  as  though  he  had  said,  thou  hast 
determined  not  to  give  to  some  the  means  of  grace,  nor  to  others 
the  saving  efficacy  thereof,  such  as  they  are  partakers  of,  who 
are  chosen  to  salvation.  Accordingly,  he  is  said  to  have  suf- 
fered all  nations  to  walk  in  their  own  ways^  Acts  xiv.  16.  that 
is,  not  to  restrain  or  prevent  the  breaking  forth  of  corruption, 
as  he  might  have  done;  and  elsewhere,  to  have  winked at^  ^^^P* 
xvii.  do.  thai  is,  as  it  may  be  rendered,  over-looked  the  greatest 
part  of  the  world,  which  is  no  other  than  his  rejecting  or  pass<^ 
ing  them  by ;  and  in  this  sense  we  are  to  understand  that  diffi- 
cult mode  of  speaking  u^M  by  the  apostle.  Whom  he  will  he 
hardenethy  Rom.  ix.  28.  by  which  nothing  else  is  intended  but 
his  purposing  to  leave  many  to  the  hardness  of  their  own  hearts.* 
God  forbid  Uiat  any  one  should  think  that  there  is  a  positive  act 
contained  ia  those  words,  as  though  God  infused  hardness  into 
the  hearts  of  any ;  for  the  meaning  is  only  this,  that  he  deter- 
mined to  deny  heart-softening  grace  to  that  part  of  mankind^ 
whom  he  had  not  fore-ordained  to  eternal  life.  That  there  was 
f  uch  a  purpose  relating  hereunto,  is  evident,  because  whatever 
God  does  in  the  methods  of  his  providence,  is  the  result  of  an 
eternal  purpose.  This  no  one,  who  observes  the  dispensations 
of  God  s  providence,  and  allows  as  every  one  must  do,  thataU 
.that  he  does  was  pre-cpncerted  by  him,  can  Justly  deny. 

But  that  which  must  be  farther  enquired  mto,  as  to  this  mat- 
ter, 19)  whether  God's  determining  to  pass  by  a  part  of  mankind, 
be  an  act  of  sovereignty  or  of  justice.  And  this  may  also  be 
judged  of,  by  the  external  dispensation  of  his  providence ;  so 

Vol.  I. «  3  Q 
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far  as  there  is  sovereignty,  or  justice,  visible  in  them,  we  are 
to  conclude  that  this  purpose,  relating  thereunto,  was  die  result 
ot  one  or  other  of  these  perfections.  In  some  respects  it  is  an 
act  of  sovereignty :  As,  for  instance,  that  God  should  give  one 
nation  the  gospel,  or  the  means  of  grace,  and  deny  it  to  ano- 
ther;  it  is  not  because  he  sees  any  thing  in  one  part  of  the  world, 
that  obliges  him  thereunto,  more  than  in  the  other ;  but  the 
reasq^  is,  as  was  observed  in  the  scripture  but  now  mentioned, 
iecause  it  seemed  good  in  his  sights  Matt,  xi*  26.  Moreover, 
his  giving  special  grace,  whereby  some  are  effectually  called 
and  sanctified ;  and  detiying  it  to  others,  is  an  act  of  sovereign 
pleasure* 

But  on  the  other  hand,  God  is  said  sometimes,  in  the  exter- 
nal dispensations  of  his  providence,  to  leave  men  to  themselves^ 
to  give  them  up  to  their  own  hearts  lust,  in  a  judicial  way, 
which  supposes  not  only  the  commission  of  sin,  but  persons 
being  obstinate  and  resolutely  determined  to  continue  in  it» 
Thus  God  saith  concerning  his  people ;  Israel  would  none  of 
me ;  so  I  gave  them  up  to  their  ovm  hearts^  lustSy  and  they  xvalk- 
ed  in  their  own  counsels^  Psal*  Ixxxi.  11,  12.  and  the  Psalmist 
says  elsewhere,  Add  iniquity  to  their  iniquity ^  Psal.  Ixix*  2r* 
which  words  I  would  rather  consider  as  a  prediction  than  a 
prayer,  or  as  an  expression  of  the  church's  acquiescence  in 
God's  righteous?  judgments,  which  they  had  ground  to  con- 
clude^ that  he  would  inflict  on  an  impenitent,  incorrigible  peo- 
ple ;  these  are  expressed,  by  adding  iniauity  to  iniquity ^  not  as 
though  he  designed  to  infuse  any  habit  oi  sin  into  them,  for 
that  is  inconsistent  with  the  holiness  of  his  nature ;  but  that  he 
would  reject,  and  leave  them  to  themselves,  in  a  judicial  way, 
as  a  punishment  inflicted  on  them  for  their  iniquities,  the  con- 
sequence whereof  would  be  their  own  adding  iniquity  to  ini- 
quity. Thus,  in  different  respects,  th^  purpose  of  God,  in  pass- 
ing by  a  part  of  mankind,  may  be  considered,  either  as  the  rc- 
fluit  of  his  sovereign  pleasure,  or  as  an  act  of  justice. 

2,  We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  other  branch  of  re- 
probation, which  some  call  pre-damnation^  or  (to  use  the  scrip- 
ture-expression before  referred  to)  God's  fore-ordaining  those 
who  shall  not  be  saved,  to  that  condemnation,  which  they  shall 
fail  under,  as  exposing  themselves  to  it  by  their  own  wicked- 
n^^ss ;  which  is  nothing  else  but  his  determining,  from  all  eter- 
nity, to  pimish  those,  as  a  judge,  who  should,  by  their  own 
crimes,  deserve  it,  and  thereby  to  vindicate  the  holiness  of  his 
nature  and  law.  Here  let  it  be  observed,  that  when  this  doc- 
trine is  reproached  or  misrepresented,  it  is  described  as  an  act 
of  divine  sovereignty,  but  that  we  are  as  ready  to  deny  and  op- 
pose as  they  are,  since,  according  to  the  description  we  have 
given  of  it,  it  can  be  no  other  than  an  act  of  justice  ;  for,  if  to 
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condemn,  or  punish,  be  an  act  of  justice,  then  the  decree,  rela- 
ting hereunto,  must  be  equally  so,  for  one  is  to  be  judged  of 
by  the  other.  If  God  cannot  punish  creatures  as  such,  but  as 
criminals  and  rebels,  then  he  must  be  supposed  to  have  consi* 
dered  them  as  such,  when,  in  his  eternal  purpose,  he  determined 
to  punish  them.  No  man  can  style  this  an  act  of  cruelty,  or 
severity  in  God,  but  those  who  reckon  the  punishing  of  sin  to 
be  so,  and  are  disposed  to  charge  the  Judge  of  all  with  not  do* 
ing  right,  or  offering  an  injury  to  his  creatures,  when  he  pours 
forth  the  vials  of  his  wratn  on  them,  who,  by  their  bold  and 
wilful  crimes,  render  themselves  obnoxious  thereunto. 

Here  let  it  be  considered,  that  God,  in  his  actual  providence, 
fs  not  the  author  of  sin,  though  he  suffer  it  to  be  committed  in 
the  world.  And,  since  his  permitting,  or  not  hindering  it,  can- 
not be  said  to  be  the  cause  of  its  being  committed,  there  being 
no  cause  thereof,  but  the  will  of  man ;  it  follows,  from  hence, 
that  God's  punishing  sin,  is  not  to  be  resolved  into  his  permis- 
sion  of  it,  as  the  cause  thereof,  but  into  the  rebellion  of  man^s 
will,  as  refusing  to  be  subject  to  the  divine  law ;  and  thus  God 
considered  men,  when,  in  his  eternal  purpose,  he  determined 
to  condemn  those,  whose  desert  of  this  punishment  was  fore- 
seen, by  him,  from  all  eternity.  And  is  this  a  doctrine  to  be 
so  much  decried  ? 

I  cannot  but  wonder  the  learned  author,  whom  I  have  before 
referred  to,  as  oppiosing  this  doctrine,*  should  so  far  give  into 
the  common  and  popular  way  of  misrepresenting  it,  unless  he 
designed,  by  this  way  of  opposing  it  to  render  it  detested;  when 
he  speaks  concerning  them,  mentioned  in  Jude,  ver.  4.  who 
were  before^  of  old^  ordained  to  this  condemnation^  he  says, 
*^  This  cannot  be  meant  of  any  divine  ordination,  or  appoint- 
^^  ment  of  them,  to  eternal  condemnation,  because  it  cannot  be 
*^  thought,  without  horror,  that  God  doth  thus  ordain  men  to 
^^  perdition,  before  they  had  a  being.''  If  he  had  expi-essed  his 
horror  and  resentment  against  God's  ordaining  men  to  perdi- 
tion, as  creatures,  it  had  been  just;  but  to  express  this  detes- 
tation against  God's  ordaining  men  to  perdition,  who  are  de- 
scribed as  these  are,  is  to  expose  this  doctrine  without  reason ; 
and  It  is  still  xnore  strange  that  he  should  cast  this  censure  upon 
it,  when  he  owns  in  his  tarthe]|'  explication  of  this  text,  *^  That 
^^  God  ordaineth  none  to  punishment  but  sinners,  and  ungodly 
^^  men,  as  these  persons  here  are  styled,  and  that  these  were 
**  men  of  whom  it  was  before  written,  or  prophesied,  that  they 
^'  should  be  condemned  for  their  wickedness ;"  since  there  is 
not  much  difference  in  the  method  of  reasoning,  between  say- 
ing that  the  condemnation  of  sinners,  for  their  wickedness,  was 
before  written,  or  prophesied,  and  saying,  that  God  fore-ordain- 
ed them  to  eternal  punishment. 

*  See  FFhiti^B  Parapkra9e,  &c.  w  JudCt  ver,  4, 
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I  am  sensible  that  many  are  led  into  this  mistake,  by  suppo- 
sing that  we  give  a  very  injurious  and  perverse  sense  of  that 
text,  in  which  the  doctrine  of  reprobation  is  contained,  which, 
it  may  be,  has  occasioned  this  reproach  to  be  cast  upon  it*  For 
when  the  apostle  says,  in  Rom.  ix.  22.  What  if  God  willing'  to 
shew  his  wrath^  arid  to  make  his  power  Anowit,  endured  with 
much  long'Sufferingy  the  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  to  destruction^ 
some  suppose  that  we  understand  this  text^  as  though  these 
vessels  of  wrath  were,  from  all  eternity,  prepared  for  destruc- 
tion by  God,  and  that  his  eternal  purpose,  is  his  fitting  them 
for  it,^as  intending  to  bring  about  that  end,  viz.  his  destroying 
them.  But  if  any  have  expressed  themselves  in  such  a  way,  as 
is  equivalent  thereunto,  let  them  be  accountable  for  their  own 
sense  of  the  text ;  though  this  I  may  say,  that  some,  even  of 
them,  who  give  into  the  Supralapsarian  way  of  explaining  the 
doctrine  of  predestination,  have  not  understood  it  in  this  sense  ;* 
and  the  sense  which  I  would  give  of  it  is  this,  that  those,  whom 
the  aposde  speaks  of  as  vessels  of  wrath,  are  persons  whom 
God  had  rejected,  and  from  the  foresight  of  the  sins  which 
they  would  commit,  he  haJ  appointed  them  to  wrathy  which  is 
an  expression  the  aposde  uses  elsewhere,  1  Thess.  v.  9.  but 
they  were  appointed  to  wrath,  not  as  creatures,  but  as  sinners; 
they  are  described  as  fitted  to  destruction,  not  by  God's  act, 
but  their  own,  and  that  is  tlie  reason  of  their  being  fore-ordain- 
ed to  it.f 

There  is  another  scripture,  which  is  generally  cited  by  those 
who  treat  on  this  subject,  that  we  are  to  use  the  utmost  caution 
in  explaining,  lest  we  give  just  occasion,  to  those  who  oppose  it, 
to  express  their  abhorrence  of  it,  as  inconsistent  with  the  divine 
perfections,  namely^  what  the  apostle  says  concerning  those  that 
were  not  elected,  whom  he  calls  the  rest  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
in  Rom.  xi.  T — 10.  that  they  were  bUnded,  and  that  God  had 
given  them  the  spirit  of  slumber ^  eyes  that  they  should  not  see^ 
and  ears  that  they  should  not  hear  i  and  he  speaks  of  their  table 

*  Thu9  Beza  in  he.  caSs  them  vessels,  hecause,  as  creatures,  thetf  are  the  -work' 
manship  of  God,  the  ^reta  potter,  but  vessels  prepared  for  destruction  by  themsehes, 
and  ther^oi^  adds,  Exitii  vei>a8  causas  minime  ne^m  in  ipsis  vasis  hxrere  jvxtt 
Ulud  perditio,  tua  ex  te  est, 

f  Jt  ought  to  be  observed^  that  the  word,  here  used,  is  KAtufru-fumst,  uc  <orMMi«» 
mnd  not  VfWMmift»uvti  i  nor  is  there  any  thing  added  to  the  vord,  that  signifies,  that 
this  preparation  thereunto  tpas  antecedent  to  their  being  ;  or  as  though  it  took  its  rise 
from  God,  as  the  cause  of  that  sin  for  -which  he  designed  to  punish  them  /  whereas, 
on  the  other  hand  when  the  apostle  in  the  following  verse,  speaks  of  God's  making 
known  the  riches  of  his  g^lory  on  the  vessels  of  mercy,  to  wit,  the  elect,  thev  are 
described  as  those  whom  he  had  n^fort  prepared  unto  glory,  « itftmoifut^Lrtt  m  AJW. 
What  should  be  the  reason  that  the  apostle  alters  the  phrase,  but  that  we  meuf  hereby 
be  led  to  consider,  that  when  God  chose  the  elect  to  glory  they  are  considered  in  Ids 
purpose  as  those  whom  he  designed^  by  his  grace,  to  make  meet  for  it  f  So  that  the 
1>ewels  of  wrath  are  considered  a»  fitting  themselves  for  destructiost ;  the  vessels  sf 
mercy,  aspersonswhem  God  weuld first  prepare  for,  and  then  bnuigt^gkty. 
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Mng"  made  a  tnarey  and  a  trap  and  a  stumbUng^block^  aiid  a 
recompense  to  them ;  let  their  eyes  be  darkened^  that  they  may 
not  see^  and  bow  dowr^  their  back  always.  The  sense  which  they, 
who  misrepresent  this  docti'hie,  suppose  that  we  put  upon  this 
scripture,  is,  that  they,  who  are  reprobated,  have,  as  a  conse- 
quence thereof,  occasions  of  sin  laid  in  their  way,  some  tilings 
designed  to  blind  their  minds,  cast  a  mist  before. their  eyes,  and 
so  lead  them  out  of  t^e  way,  and  other  thiugs,  that  prove  a  snare 
to  them,  a  trap,  and  occasion  of  sin,  and  all  this  with  a  design  to 
bring  about  that  damnation  which  God  had  ordained  for  them, 
m  this  decree  of  reprobation ;  which  sense  of  this  scripture 
never  was,  nor  could  be  given,  by  any  one,  who  has  a  due  rt « 
gard  to  the  divine  perfections. 

And  shall  this  doctrine  be  judged  of  hereby,  when  it  is  very 
hard  to  find  any,  how  unguarded  soever  they  are  in  their  modea 
of  speaking,  that  understand  thb  text  as  they  represent  it  ?  We 
shall  therefore  consider  what  is  probably  the  meaning  of  this 
scripture,  with  which  the  doctrine  we  have  laid  down  is  very 
consistent.  It  is  not  to  btf  understood  as  though  God  were  the 
author  of  these  sins,  which  they  are  said  to  be  charged  with ; 
but  this  blindness  and  stupidity,  which  is  called,  A  spirit  of 
slumber  as  it  is  connected  with  the  idea  of  their  being  rejected 
of  God,  and  his  determining  not  to  give  them  the  contrary  gra- 
ces, is  considered,  as  the  consequence,  not  the  effect  thereof, 
and  fhaf  not  the  immediate,  but  the  remote  consequence  there* 
of,  in  the  same  sense  as  stealing  is  the  consequence  of  poverty, 
in  those  who  have  a  vicious  inclination  thereunto.  Thus  whea 
a  person,  who  has  contracted  those  habits  of  sin,  that  tend  to 
turn  men  aside  from  God,  is  destitute  of  preventing  and  re- 
straining grace,  the  consequence  thereof,  is,  that  these  corrup* 
tions  will  break  forth  wiUi  greater  violence ;  and  God  is  not 
obliged  to  give  this  grace  to  an  apostate,  fallen  creature,  much 
less  to  one  who  has  misimproved  the  means  of  grace,  by  which 
a  multitude  of  sins  might  have  been  prevented;  so  that  nothing 
is  intended  hereby  but  this,  that  they  are  left  to  themselves,  and 
permitted  to  stumble  and  fall,  and  to  commit  those  abomina* 
tions,  which,  if  they  had  not  been  thus  judicially  left,  would 
have  been  prevented,  and  as  the  consequence  thereof,  they  run 
into  many  sins,  which  they  might  have  avoided ;  for  diough  we 
suppose  that  it  is  not  in  a  man's  own  power,  as  destitute  of  the 
grace  of  God,  to  bring  himself  into  a  regenerate  or  converted 
state,  (as  will  be  farther  considered,  in  its  proper  place)  never-« 
theless,  we  do  not  deny  but  that  men  might,  in  the  right  use  of 
the  gifts  of  nature,  avoid  many  sins,  which  they,  who  are  said 
to  be  thus  blinded,  and  hardened,  run  into,  and  so  increase  their 
guilt  and  misery,  especially  where  they  are  not  prevented  by 
the  grace  of  God^  which  he  may,  without  any  impcachaent  oS 
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his  providence,  deny  to  those  whom  he  has  not  chosen  to  eter- 
nal life,  03  he  might,  had  he  pleased,  have  denied  it  to  the  whole 
world,  and  much  more  to  those  who  have  not  improved  the 
common  grace,  which  they  received,  but  have,  through  the 
wickedness  of  dieir  nature,  proceeded  from  one  degree  of  sin 
omto  another. 

There  is  another  scripture,  which,  some  suppose  we  under- 
stand in  such  a  sense,  as  gives  the  like  occasion  of  prejudice 
to  many  against  this  doctrine^  in  2  Thess.  ii.  11,  12.  For  this 
cause  God  shall  send  them  strong  delusion^  that  they  should  be^ 
Heve  a  lie^  that  they  all  might  be  damned  who  believed  not  the 
truthj  but  had  pleasure  in  unrighteousness,-  the  meaning  where- 
of is  this,  that  God  suffered  them  to  be  deluded,  who,  in  the 
following  verse,  are  represented  as  not  receiving  the  lope  of  the 
truth;  not  that  God  was  the  author  of  these  delusions,  or  de* 
ceived  them  by  a  false  representation  of  things  to  them,  or  by 
exciting  or  inclining  them  to  adhere  to  the  suggestions  of  those 
who  lie  in  wait  to  deceive ;  but,  since  he  did  not  design  to  give 
them  grace  under  the  means  of  grace,  or  to  enable  them  to  re- 
ceive the  truth  in  the  love  thereof,  which  he  was  not  obliged  to 
do  to  any,  much  less  to  those  who  rebelled  against  the  light 
that  had  been  already  given  them;  hereupon,  through  the  blind- 
ness of  their  own  minds,  they  became  an  easy  prey  to  those 
who  endeavoured  to  ensnare  or  delude  them ;  so  that  the  de- 
cree of  God  only  respects  his  denying  preventing  grace  to  those, 
who,  through  the  corruption  of  their  own  nature,  took  occasion, 
from  thence,  to  run  greater  lengths  in  their  apostasy  from,  and 
rebellion  against  God.  And  as  for  that  mode  of  speaking  here 
used,  that  God  shall  send  them  strong  delusions^  that  only  re- 
spects his  will  to  permit  it,  and  not  his  design  to  delude  them. 

There  is  another  scripture  to  the  same  purpose,  in  Psal. 
Ixxxi.  12.  So  I  gave  them  up  unto  their  own  hearts  lusty  and 
they  walked  in  their  own  counsels ;  the  meaning  of  which  is, 
that  God  left  them  to  themselves,  and  then  lust,  or  the  corrupt 
habits  of  sin,  which  they  had  acquired,  conceived,  and,  as  the 
apostle  James  speaks,  brought  forth  sin^  chap  i.  15.  or  greater 
acts  of  sin,  which  exposed  them  to  a  greater  degree  of  con- 
demnation ;  and  all  this  is  to  be  resolved  into  God's  permis- 
sive will,  or  purpose,  to  leave  man,  in  his  fallen  state,  to  him- 
self, which  he  might  do,  without  giving  occasion  to  any  to  say, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  he  is  the  author  of  sin;  or,  on  the  other, 
that  he  deals  injuriously  with  die  sinful  creature. 

And  to  this  we  may  add  our  Saviour's  words  concerning  tlie 
Jews,  in  John  xii.  39,  40.  Therefore  they  could  not  beSeicy  be- 
cause  that  Esaias  said  again^  He  hath  blinded  their  eyes,  and 
hardened  their  heart;  that  they  should  not  see  with  their  eyes^ 
nor  understand  with  their  hearty  and  be  converted^  and  /should 
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heat  thevu  The  sense  whic];i  they,  who  misrepresent  this  doc* 
triiic,  suppose  we  put  upon  them,  and  conclude,  that  no  other 
is  crnsistcnt  with  the  argument  we  ;  re  maintaining,  is,  that  the 
vnbciiei,  which  the  Jews  are  charged  with,  was  principally,  if 
not  altogether,  resolved  into  God's  eternal  purpose,  to  blind 
their  eyes,  and  harden  their  hearts,  namely,  by  some  positive 
act,  as  a  cause  producing  this  eflfect,  with  this  view,  that  they 
should  not  be  converted,  and  saved,  that  thereby  his  decree  to 
condemn  them,  might  take  effect.  It  is  no  wonder  to  find  per* 
sons  prejudiced  against  this  doctrine,  when  set  in  si^ch  a  li^t; 
but  as  this  is  very  remote  from  the  explication  we  have  given 
thereof,  so  our  Saviour's  design,  in  this  text,  is  to  give  an  ac- 
count why  those  miracles,  which  he  wrought  before  the  Jews, 
were  ineffectual  for  their  conviction;  the  more  immediate  cause 
whereof  was  the  blindness  of  their  mind,  and  the  hardness  of 
their  hearts,  inasmuch  as  they  had  shut  their  eyes  against  the 
lieht,  and,  through  the  corruption  of  their  nature,  had  harden- 
ed their  own  hearts.  As  to  what  God  is  said  to  have  done,  in 
a  judicial  way,  agreeable  to  the  mode  of  speaking  here  used, 
wnen  it  is  said.  He  hath  hardened  their  hearts^  it  imports  no- 
thing else  but  his  leaving  them  to  the  hardness  of  their  own 
hearts,  or  denying  them  heart-softening  grace,  which  would 
have  been  an  effectual  remedy  against  it.  And  may  not  God 
deny  his  grace  to  sinners,  without  being  charged  as  the  author 
of  sin,  or  the  blame  thereof  devolved  on  him,  and  not  them- 
selves ?  And,  since  this  judicial  act  of  providence  cannot  but 
be  the  result  of  an  eternal  purpose,  is  there  any  thing,  in  this 
decree,  that  reflects  on  his  perfections,  any  more  than  there  is 
in  the  execution  thereof? 

There  is  another  scripture,  in  Prov*  xvi.  4.  The  Lord  hath 
made  all  things  for  himself;  yea^  even  the  xmckedfor  the  day  of 
evil;  itoxa  whence  they  infer,  that  the  doctrine  of  reprobation, 
Mrhich  they  suppose  to  be  founded  on  a  perverse  sense  given 
of  it,  includes  in  it  the  divine  purpose  to  make  man  to  damn 
him ;  for  they  conclude  that  we  understand  it  in  that  sense ; 
and  they  proceed  a  little  farther  than  this,  and  pretend  that  we 
infer  from  at,  that  God  made  men  wicked,  or  that  he  made 
them  wicked  for  his  glory,  as  if  he  had  need  of  sinful  man  for 
that  end.  I  should  never  have  thought  that  so  vile  a  conse- 
quence could  be  drawn  from  this  doctrine,  if  the  learned  wri- 
ter, before  mentioned,  had  not  told  the  world  that  we  infer  this 
from  it ;  *  and,  to^ve  countenance  to  this  suggestion,  he  quotes 
a  passage  out  of  Dr.  Twiss ;  f  his  words  are  these :  ^  That  all, 
^*  besides  the  elect,  God  hath  ordained  to  bring  them  forth  into 
^*  the  world  in  their  corrupt  mass,  and  to  permit  them  to  tUem- 

*  See  WhUbff  DUcaurte^  Lepage  10. 

t  See  hu  Micha  rf  Qo4'9  kvCi  qf^iimt  Mtr^,  ^^t  II,  fiagt  SQ. 
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[  ^  selves,  to  go  on  in  their  own  ways,  and  so  finafly  to  perse- 

u  vere  in  sin ;  and,  lastly,  to  damn  them  for  their  sin,  for  the 

I  ^*  manifestation  of  the  glory  of  his  justice  on  them.'' 

I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  my  very  great  esteem  of  this  ex- 
cellendy  learned  and  pious  writer,  who  was  as  considerable  for 
that  part  of  learning,  which  his  works  discover  him  to  have 
been  conversant  in,  as  most  in  his  day ;  though  I  cannot  thidc 
myself  obliged,  in  every  respect,  to  explain  this  doctrine  as  he 
does;  and  Dr.  Whitby  knew  v«ry  well,  that  if  such  an  in- 
ief^nce,  as  wtet  we  have  been  speaking  of,  were  to  be  dedu- 
ced from  the  writings  of  any,  who  maintain  the  doctrine  of 
reprobation,  it  must  be  from  one  who  gives  into  the  Suprahp- 
aarian  way  of  explaining  it ;  and  this  expression,  which,  it  majr 
be,  was  a  little  unguarded,  seems  to  bid  as  fair  for  it  as  any 
other  he  could  have  found  out :  But  any  one  that  reads  it, 
without  prejudice,  and  especially  that  compares  it  with  what  is 
connected  Aerewith,  would  not  suppose  ttiat  any  thing  is  in- 
tended hereby,  that  gives  the  least  ground  to  condude  that  God 
made  men  wicked  for  the  manifestation  of  hb  justice.    Hie 
most  obnoxious  part  of  this  quotation,  is,  God  ordained  to  bring 
forth  into  the  world  the  non-electy  in  their  corrupt  mosey  itsatis^ 
that  persons,  who  are  every  day  bom  into  the  world,  are  the 
seed  of  corrupt  and  fallen  man,  and  so  have  die  habits  of  sb 
propagated  with  their  nature,  which  many  other  divines  have 
endeavoured  to  maintain.     What  my  sentiments  are  ccmcern- 
ing  this  matter,  I  shall  rather  choose  to  insist  on,  under  a  fol- 
lowing answer,  in  which  we  shall  be  lead  to  speak  of  the  doc- 
trine of  origin^  sm,  and  of  that  corruption  of  nature,  which  is 
the  consequence  of  it ;  therefore,  passing  this  by,  there  is  no- 
thing, in  what  remains  of  this  quotation,  but  ^at  is  very  de- 
fensible, and  far  from  making  God  the  author  of  sin ;  for  we 
may  observe,  that  all  he  says,  concerning  the  providence  of  God 
relating  to  this  matter,  is  only,  th^t  he  permits,  or  leaves  diem 
to  themselves,  and  he  supposes  them  finally  to  persevere  in  sio, 
without  which  they  cannot  be  liable  to  damnation,  or  the  dis- 
play of  the  justice  of  God  therein ;  and  if  the  author,  who  brings 
this  quotation,  had  duly  considered  die  words  immediately  be- 
,fore,  he  might  have  seen  the  reason  to  have  saved  himsettthe 
trouble  of  making  this  reflection  upon  it ;  for  Dr.  Twiss,  who, 
though  a  Supralapsarian,  says,  "  That  he  reckons  that  contro- 
**  versy,  relating  to  the  order  of  God's  decrees,  to  be  merdy 
**  -^^^A*  Logicusy  as  he  calls  it,  a  logical  nicety;'^  and  adds, 
^*  lirat  his  opinion  about  it  is  well  known,  namely,  that  God 
*'  doth  not  ordain  any  man  to  damnation,  before  the  considera- 
"  tion  of  sin  ;"  and,  a  few  lines  aft^,  he  says,  "  That  God,  of 
^^  his  mere  pleasure,  created  all,  but,  of  his  mere  pkasure,  he 
**  damneth  none ;  but  every  one  that  is  damned,  is  damned  for 
^^  his  sin,  and  that  wilfully  committed,  and  contumaciously 
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^  continued  in  by  them  that  come  to  ripe  years*^'  And  if  no- 
thing more  than  this  is  intended  by  the  doctrine  of  reprobation, 
it  ought  not  to  be  so  misrepresented,  with  a  design  to  cast  an 
odium  upon  it. 

But  to  return  to  the  scripture  but  now  mentioned ;  When 
God  is  said  to  Aatfe  made  the  wicked  for  the  day  of  evily  the 
meaning  is  not  that  man's  damnation  was  the  end  designed  by 
God,  in  creating  him,  for  there  are  some  other  ideas  that  inter« 
vene  between  God's  purpose  to  create  and  condemn  him ;  he 
must  l^e  considered  not  barely  as  a  creature,  but  as  a  sinner ; 
now,  as  God  did  not  create  man  diat  he  might  sin,  he  could 
not  be  said  to  create  him,  that  he  might  condemn  him«  Accor* 
dingiy,  th«^  sense  which  some  give  of  this  text,  is,  that  God  is 
said  to  have  made  all  tilings  for  himself  to  wit,  for  his  own  glo* 
ry*  And  inasmuch  as  some  will  be  ready  to  object,  that  God 
will  have  no  glory  from  the  wicked,  who  oppose  his  name  and 
interest  in  the  world ;  the  answer  to  this  is,  that  in  them,  from 
whom  he  shall  have  no  glory,  as  a  Saviour,  he  will,  notwith- 
standing, be  glorified  as  a  Judge ;  which  judicial  act,  though  it 
ke  deferred  for  a  time,  while  his  long>suiFering  waits  upon 
them,  yet  it  shall  fall  heavily  on  them,  in  the  day  of  evil : 
which  is  very  remote  from  that  supposition,  that  God  made 
man  to  damn  him.  And  there  is  a  sense  given  of  it  by  some, 
who  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  which  seems  equal' 
]y  probable,  or  agreeable  to  the  mind  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
is  not  in  the  least  subversive  of  the  doctrine  we  are  maintain- 
ing, namely,  ^^  That  the  Lord  disposeth  all  things  throughout 
^*  the  world,  to  serve  such  ends  as  he  thinks  fit  to  design,  which 
'*  they  cannot  refuse  to  comply  withal ;  for  if  any  man  be  so 
^^  wicked  as  to  oppose  his  will,  he  will  not  lose  dieir  service ; 
'*  but  when  he  brings  a  public  calamity  upon  a  coitntry,  employ 
*^  them  to  be  the  executioners  of  his  wradx :  Of  thj^  there  was 
'^^  a  remarkable  instance  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  by  the 
"  Roman  soldiers,  whom  our  Saviour  used,' to  punish  his  cru- 
*'  cifiers,  not  that  they  undertook  that  war  out  of  any  design  or 
^^  desire  to  do  our  blessed  Saviour  right,  but  out  of  an  ambition 
"  to  enslave  the  world  ;  yet  God  made  use  of  them  for  another 
"  design,  as  public  executioners,  by  whom  he  punished  the  un- 
*  godly  *.^  So  the  Assyrian  is  said,  in  Isa.  x-  5,  6.  to  be  the 
rod  of  God^s  anger^  and  to  be  se?U  against  the  people  of  Israel, 
and  to  lead  them  captive^  and  therein  to  tread  themdown^  like 
the  mire  in  the  streets  f  •    And  as  to  what  concerns  the  purpose 

•  See  Bithop  Patrick  m  loc.  -f  TUu  agreet  with  the  tense  gh)en  of  it  hy 

Grot,  in  loc,  and  Whitby  in  Am  diseonrXf  ISc'.  page  11.  and  it  agrees  veiy  xsell-mth 
the  setise  of  the  Hebrew  toords,  in 3)^0^  Sj^O  wWcA  does  not  so  wuch  signify  to  make^ 
at  to  (Bspose,  and  adapt  one 'thing  to  another,  whith  thelxr.  render,  ^htLtffmfu  » 
*r*/^i  sic.  tJie  wicked  n  reserved  to  tii^  day  of  evil. 

Vol.  I.  3  R 
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of  God)  on  which  these  judicial  proceediogs  depend^  this  is  to 
be  Judged  of  by  the  execution  thereof,  as  i&  evidently  to  be  infer- 
red from  thence.  And  this  is  the  sense  in  which  we  under- 
stand the  doctrine  of  reprobation^  as  in  the  foregoing  argument* 

Thus  we  have  endeavoured  to  prove  the  doctrine  of  election 
and  reprobation^  and  defend  it  from  the  reproaches  and  misre- 
presentations cast  upon  it  by  considering  it,  not  only  as  agree- 
able to  the  divine  perfections,  but  as  foxmded  on  scripture.  We 
shall  therefore  proceed, 

VI.  To  enquire,  whether  the  contrary  doctrine  as  defended 
by  some,  be  not  derogatory  to  the  divine  perfections,  and  there- 
fore does  not  contain  greater  absurdities  ;  or,  if  expressions  of 
detestation  were  a  sufficient  argument  to  set  it  aside,  whether 
we  have  not  as  much  reason  to  testify  our  dislike  that  way,  as 
they  have  against  the  doctrine  we  are  maintaining  ?  As  to  that 
part  of  the  charge  brought  against  us,  as  though  we  represent- 
ed God  as  severe  and  cruel  to  his  creatures  ;  or  that  it  is  incon- 
sistent with  his  goodness  to  suppose  that  he  leaves  any  to  them- 
selves in  their  fallen  state,  so  as  not  to  give  them  the  means  of 
grace,  when  he  knew  that  being  destitute  thereof,  they  could 
not  believe,  and  so  would  fall  short  of  salvation,  pursuant  to  his 
eternal  purpose  relating  therevmto  :  can  this  be  said  to  be  in- 
consistent with  his  goodness,  any  more  than  all  his  other  dis- 
plays of  vindictive  justice  ?  If  they  suppose  that  it  is,  we  might 
easily  retort  the  argument  upon  them  since  they  wiU  not  assert, 
that  the  whole  race  of  fallen  man  shall  be  saved ;  and,  if  so, 
must  we  not  suppose  that  God  certainly  fore-knew  this,  other- 
wise where  is  his  infinite  understanding  ^  And  if  he  knew  that 
Ais  would  be  the  consequence  of  their  being  boni,  and  living 
in  the  world,  where  is  his  goodness  in  bringing  them  into  it  f 
If  it  be  said  that  they  have  a  free-will  to  choose  what  is  good, 
and  so  ha(La  power  to  attain  salvation  ;  therefore  their  not  at- 
taining it,  is'  wholly  owing  to  themselves.  Suppose  this  were 
^en  for  granted,  without  entering  on  that  subject  at  present; 
yW  it  must  be  farther  enquired  whether  they  will  allow  that 
God  fore-know  that  they  would  abuse  this  freedom  of  will,  or 
power  to  make  themselves  holy  or  happy  ;  and,  if  so,  could  h^ 
not  have  prevented  this  ?  Did  he  make  a  will  that  he  could  not 
govern  or  restrain  I  Could  he  not  have  prevented  the  sin  that  he 
knew  they  would  commit  ?  And,  if  he  could,  why  did  he  not 
do  it,  and  thereby  prevent  their  ruin,  which  he  knew  would  be 
the  (Donsequence  hereof.^  So  that  if  men  are  disposed  to  find 
fault  with  the  divine  dispensation,  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  b^ 
vent  some  methods  of  reasoning  to  give  umbrage  to  it ;  and, 
indeed  this  objection  is  not  so  much  against  Goers  fore-ordain- 
ing what  comes  to  pass,  as  it  is  a  spuming  at  his  judicial  hand, 
and  finding  fault  with  the  equity  of  his  proceedings,  when  he 
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takes  vengeance  on  sinners  for  their  iniquities ;  or  charging 
severity  on  God,  because  all  mankind  are  not  the  objects  of 
his  goodness,  and  consequently  not  elected  to  eternal  life. 

But  passing  by  this,  we  shall  proceed  to  consider  how,  in 
several  instances,  the  mAhods  used  to  oppose  the  doctrine,  which 
we  are  maintaining,  are  attended  with  many  absurd  conse* 
quences,  derogatory  to  the  divine  perfections ;  which  farther 
discovers-  the  unreasonableness  of  their  opposition  to  it ;  par^ 
ticularly, 

1.  It  represents  God  as  indeterminate,  or  unresolved  what 
to  do,  ivhich  is  the  plain  sense  of  their  asserting  that  he  has 
not  fore-ordained  whatever  comes  to  pass*     To  suppose  him 
destitute  of  any  determination,  is  direcdy  contrary  to  his  wis* 
dom  and  sovereignty,  and  it  would  argue  that  there  are  some 
excellencies  and  perfections  belonging  to  intelligent  creatures, 
which  are  to  be  denied  to  him,  who  is  a  God  of  infinite  perfec- 
tion :  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  suppose  that  every  thing, 
which  comes  to  pass,  is  determined  by  him  ;  nevertheless,  that 
his  determinations,  as  they  respect  the  actions  of  intelligent 
creatures,  are  not  certain  and  peremptory,  but  such  as  may  be 
disannulled,  or  rendered  ineffectual  as  taking  his  measures  m>m 
the  uncertain  determinations  of  man's  will ;  this  is,  in  effect  to 
say,  that  they  are  not  determined  by  God ;  for  an  uncertain  de* 
termination,  or  a  conditional  purpose,  cannot  properly  be  called 
a  determination.    Thus  for  God  to  determine,  that  he  that  be- 
lieves shall  be  saved,  without  resolving  to  give  that  faith  Which 
is  necessary  to  salvation,  is,  in  effect,  not  to  determine  that  anv 
shall  be  saved  ;  for,  since  they  suppose  that  it  Is  left  to  man^ 
free-will  to  believe  or  not,  and  liberty  is  generally  explained 
by  them,  as  implying  that  a  personmight,  had  he  pleased,  have 
done  the  contrary  to  that  which  he  is  said  to  do  freely;  it  fol- 
lows that  all  mankind  might  not  have  believed,  and  repented, 
and  consequendy  that  they  might  have  missed  of  salvation,  and 
then  the  purpose  of  God,  relating  thereunto,  is  the  same  as 
though  he  had  been  indeterminate,  as  to  that  matter.     But,  i{^ 
on  the  other  hand,  they  suppose  that  to  prevent  this  disappoint-* 
ment,  God  over-rules  the  free  actions  of  men,  in  order  to  thft 
accomplishment  of  his  own  purpose,  then  they  give  up  their 
own  cause,  and  allow  us  all  tk^  we  contend  for;  but  this  they 
are  not  disposed  to  do  ;  therefore  we  cannot  see  how  the  inde- 
pendency of  the  divine  wi)!  can  be  defended  by  them,  con- 
sistendy  with  their  method  of  opposing  this  doctrine. 

Again,  if  it  be  supposed,  as  an  expedient  to  fence  against 
this  absurd  consequence,  that  God  fore-knew  what  his  creatures 
would  do,  and  that  his  determinations  were  the  result  thereof, 
and,  consequendy,  that  the  event  is  as  certain  as  the  divine 
fore-knowledge,  this  is  what  is  net  universally  adlawtd  af  by 


-  \ 
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them ;  ibr  many  are  sensible  that  it  is  as  hard  to  prove,  that 
God  fore-knew  what  must  certainly  come  to  pass,  without  in- 
ferring the  inevitable  i^cessity  of  things,  as  it  is  to  assert  that 
he  wUled  or  determined  them,  whereby  they  are  rendered 
erentually  necessary.  And  if  they  suppose  that  God  &re-knew 
what  his  creatures  would  do,  and,  particularly,  that  they  would 
convert  themselves,  and  improve  the  liberty  of  their  Wdl,  so  as 
to  render  themselves  objects  fit  for  divine  grace,  without  sup- 
posing that  he  determined  to  exert  that  power  and  grace,  which 
was  necessary  thereunto ;  this  is  to  exclude  his  providence 
from  having  a  hand  in  the  government  of  the  wodd,  or  to  assett 
that  his  determinations  rather  respect  what  others  will  do,  than 
what  he  wiU  enable  them  to  do,  which  fardier  appears  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  divine  perfections. 

2.  There  are  some  things,  in  their  methodof  reasoning,  which 
$eem  to  infer  a  mutability  in  God's  purpose  which  is  all  one  as 
to  suppose,  that  he  had  no  purpose  at  all  relating  to  the  event 
of  things :  Thus,  in  opposing  the  doctrine  of  election,  they  re- 
fer to  such-like  scriptures  as  these,  namely,  that  God  wiU  have 
all  men  to  be  aaved^  and  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truths  1 
Tim.  ii.  4.  applyingthisact  of  the  divine  will  to  every  individual,, 
even  to  those  who  shall  not  be  saved,  or  come  to  the  kno%vledge 
of  the  truth ;  and  they  understand  our  Saviour's  words.  How 
often  tuotdd  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together  as  a  hen  ga^ 
thereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings^  and  ye  would  not  f  Bt* 
hold  your  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate^  Mat.  xxiii.  37,  38.  as 
implying,  that  God  purposed  to  save,  them,  but  was  obliged  af- 
terwards, by  the  perverseness  of  their  actions,  to  change  his 
purpose.  What  is  this,  but  to  assert  him  to  be  dependent  and 
mutable  ? 

3.  They,  who  suppose  that  salvation  is  not  to  be  resolved 
into  the  power  and  will  of  God,  must  ascribe  it  to  the  will  of 
man,  by  which  we  determine  ourselves  to  perform  those  du- 
ties, which  render  us  the  objects  of  divine  mercy ;  and  then 
what  the  apostle  says.  It  is  not  of  him  that  wilkthy  nor  of  him 
that  runneth^  but  of  Gq^d  that  sheweth  mercy ^  Rom«  ix.  16.  would 
hardly  be  intelligible,  or  a  defensible  proposition ;  and  when 
it  is  said.  We  love  him^  because  he  first  loved  us,  1  John  iv.  1^ 
the  proposition  ought  to  be  inverted,  and  it  should  rather  be 
said,  He  loved  us,  because  we  lirst  loved  him  ;  and  that  hum- 
bling question*,  which  the  apostle  proposes,  Who  maketh  thee  to 
differ,  1  Cor.  iv.  f .  should  be  answered,  as  one  proudly  did, 
I  make  myself  to  differ. 

4.  As  to  what  concerns  the  doctrine  of  discriminating  grace, 
which  cannot  well  be  nutintained,  without  asserting  a  discri- 
mination in  God's  purpose  relating  thereunto,  which  is  what 
we   aaU  election ;  if  this  be  defied,  there  would  not  be  so 
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great  "a  foundation  for  admiration,  or  thankfulness,  as  there 
18,  or  for  anjr  to  say,  as  one  of  Christ's  disciples  did,  speak- 
ing  the  sense  of  all  the  rest,  Lord^  hojv  is  ity  that  thou  wilt 
manifest  thyself  unto  us^  and  not  unto  the  worlds  John  xiv.  22* 
Nor  is  there  so  great  an  inducement  to  humility,  as  what  wiB 
arise  from  the  firm  belief,  that,  when  no  eye  pitied  the  poor 
helpless  and  miserable  sinner,  he  was  singled  out  of  a  ruined 
and  undone  world,  among  that  remnant  whom  God  first  design- 
ed for,  and  then  brought  to  glory. 

VII.  We  shall  now  consider  those  methods  of  reasoning,  by 
which  the  contrary  doctrine  is  defended,  and  enquire  into  the 
sense  of  those  scriptures,  which  are  generally  brought  for  that 
purpose ;  and  shall  endeavour  to  mak-e  it  appear,  that  they  may 
be  explained,  in  a  diiferent  way,  more  consistendy  with  me  di- 
vine perfections.  It  is  plain  that  the  main  design  of  those, 
who  oppose  the  doctrine  of  election,  is  to  advance  the  goodness 
of  God ;  and,  since  all  mankind  cannot  be  said  to  be  equally 
partakers  of  the  effects  of  this  goodness,  inasmuch  as  all  shall 
not  be  saved,  they  suppose  that  God  has  put  all  mankind  into 
a  salvable  state;  and,  accordingly,  as  the  gospel-overture  is 
universal,  so  God's  purpose  to  save,  includes  all  to  whom  it  is 
made ;  but  the  event,  and  consequently  the  efficacy  of  the  di- 
vine purpose  relating  hereunto,  depends  on  the  will  of  man ; 
and,  that  there  may  be  no  obstruction  which  may  hinder  this 
design  from  taking  effect,  God  has  given  him  a  power  to  yield 
obedience  to  his  law,  which,  thou^  it  be  not  altogether  so  per- 
fect as  it  was  at  first,  but  is  somewhat  weakened  by  the  ndl ; 
yet  it  is  sufficient  to  answer  the  end  and  design  of  the  gospel, 
that  is  to  brin^  him  to  salvation  if  he  will,  and  the  event  of 
tilings  is  wholly  put  on  this  issue ;  so  that,  though  there  be  not 
an  universal  salvation,  there  is  a  determination  in  God  to  save 
all  upon  this  condition.  How  far  this  is  inconsistent  with  the 
divine  perfections  has  been  already  considered ;  and  we  are 
iarther  to  enquire,  Whether  there  be  any  foundation  for  it  in 
scripture,  and  what  is  the  sense  of  some  texts,  which  are  often 
brought  in  defence  thereof. 

One  text  referred  to,  is,  those  words  of  the  aposde,  in  1 
Tim.  ii.  4.  Who  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved^  and  come  to  the 
kiawledge  of  the  truth  ;  and  another  scripture,  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, in  2  Pet.  iii.  9.  The  Lord  is  not  willing'  that  any  should 
perish^  but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance;  and  several  others, 
from  whence  they  argue  the  universality  of  the  divine  purpose 
felating  to  the  s^dvation  of  mankind,  or  that  none  are  rejected, 
er  excluded  from  it,  by  any  act  of  God's  will,  and  consequent- 
ly that  the  doctrine  of  elecdon  and  reprobation  is  to  be  explo- 
^d,  as  contrary  hereunto. 

That  the  sense  of  these  scriptures  csinnot  be^  thai  God  de- 
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signed  that  all  men  should  be  eventually  saved,  or  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  so  that  none  of  them  should  perish,  is 
evident,  from  many  other  scriptures,  that  speak  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  ungodly  men,  which,  doubdess,  will  be  allowed  by  all ; 
therefore  it  follows,  that  the  meaning  of  these  two  scriptures, 
is  not  that  God  purposed,  or  determined,  what  shall  never  come 
to  pass,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  glory  of  his  wisdom  and 
sovereignty,  as  has  been  before  observed;  but  they  are  to 
be  understood  with  those  limitations,  which  the  word  atl,  which 
refers  to  the  persons  mentioned,  as  designed  to  be  saved,  is 
subject  to  ih  othex  scriptures ;  as  will  be  more  particularly  con- 
sidered, when  we  treat  of  imiversal  and  particular  redemption, 
under  a  following  answer  *•  And  therefore,  at  present,  we 
need  only  observe,  that  these  scriptures  may  be  set  in  a  true 
light,  that  the  word  all  is  oftentimes  taken  for  all  sorts  of  men, 
or  things ;  as  when  it  is  said,  that  of  every  thing'  that  creepeth 
upon  the  earthy  there  went  in  two  and  two  unto  Noah  into  the 
ariy  Gen.  vii.  8,  9.  that  is  all  the  species  of  living  creatures, 
not  every  individual ;  so,  Acts  x.  12«  in  the  vision  that  Peter 
saw  of  the  sheet  let  down  from  heaven,  in  which  there  were  all 
manner  of  four-footed  beasts  \j  &fc.  and  it  is  said  concemitig 
our  Saviour,  that  hQwent  about ^  healing  all  manner  ofsiciness^ 
and  all  manner  of  diseases  among  the  people  ^  ;  and  elsewhere 
God  promises,  that  he  xvill  pour  out  his  Spirit  on  all  fleshy  Acts 
ii.  17*  that  is,  persons  of  all  ages  and  condiuons,  young  and  old. 

There  are  many  instances  of  the  like  natiu'e  in  scripture, 
which  justify  this  sense  of  the  word  a///  and  it  seems  plain, 
from  the  context,  that  it  is  to  be  so  taken  in  the  former  of  the 
scriptures,  but  now  referred  to,  when  it  is  said;  God  ivill  haoe 
all  men  to  be  saved;  for  he  exhorts,  in  ven  1.  that  prayer  and 
supplication  should  be  made  for  all  men^  that  is,  for  men  of  all 
characters  and  conditions  in  the  world,  and,  in  particular,  fcH* 
kings  J  and  all  that  are  in  authority^  and  thereby  he  takes  occa* 
sion  to  resolve  a  matter  in  dispute  among  them,  whether  those 
kings  that  were  t3rrant8  and  oppressors,  ought  to  be  prayed  for, 
when  he  tells  them,  that  all  sorts  of  men  are  to  be  prayed  for ; 
and  the  reason  of  this  is  assigned,  namely,  because  God  will 
have  all  men^  that  is,  all  sorts  of  men,  to  be  saved. 

Moreover,  they  whom  God  will  save,  are  said  to  be  such  as 
shall  come^  that  is,  as  he  will  bring  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth* 
Now  it  is  certain,  that  God  never  designed  to  bring  every 
individual  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth ;  for,  if  he  did, 
his  purpose  is  not  fulfilled^  or  his  providence  runs  counter  to 

*  Sec  (lueH.  xUv. 

f  The  xeerdi  are,  wd»1*.  nlp^wtJkt  that  it,  all  four-footed  beasts, 
i  Miait,  IV.  33.    The  -merdt  are,  Btfeynuct*  nuraty  rover  mu  irtew  fiuojtxMv,  every 
^tckness^  and  every  diaesse )  and  ee  the  Mome  ypordi  are  trunftated^  in  Matt,  itc.  35. 
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it,  for  every  individual  of  mankind  have  not  the  gospel ;  there^^' 
fore  it  follows,  that  since  God  did  not  purpose  that  all  meft 
should  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  the  foregoing  words. 
Who  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved^  are  not  to  he  understood 
in  any  other  sense,  but  as  signifying  all  sorts  of  men*  Neither 
can  it  well  be  proved,  whatever  may  be  attempted  in  forder 
thereto,  that  the  following  words,  which  speak  of  Christ's  be* 
ing  a  Mediator  between  God  and  men^  intend,  that  he  performs 
this  office  for  every  individiial  man,  even  for  those  that  shall 
not  be  saved ;  for  then  it  would  be  executed  in  vain  for  a  great 
part  of  them,  as  will  be  farther  considered  in  its  proper  place  ^ 
therefore  we  must  conclude,  that,  in  the  former  of  these  scrip- 
tures, nothing  else  is  intended,  but  that  God  determined  to 
give  saving  grace  to  all  sorts  of  men* 

And  as  for  the  latter,  in  which  the  apostle  Peter  says,  that 
Cod  is  not  rvilHng-  that  any  should  perish^  but  that  all  should 
come  to  repentance  ;  there  the  word  all  is  expressly  limited,  in 
the  context,  as  referring  only  to  those  who  are  elect  and  faith* 
ful ;  and  therefore  he  says,  inclu<;^ing  himself  among  them, 
that  the  Lord  is  long-suffering  to  us^xvard*  Now  if  we  observe 
the  character  which  he  gives  of  the  church,  to  which  he  writes, 
in  the  beginning  of  both  his  epistles,  (which,  as  he  says,  in  ver* 
1.  of  this  chapter,  were  directed  to  the  same  persons)  it  is  as 
great  as  is  given  of  any  in  scripture  ;  and  they  are  distinguish- 
ed from  those  profane  scoffers^  who  xvalked  after  their  own 
lusts^  and  other  ungodly  men,  whose  perdition  he  speaks  of,  as 
what  would  befal  them  in  the  dissolution  of  the  world,  by  fire, 
in  the  day  of  Judgment ;  and  they  are  described  not  oidy  as 
elect  unto  obedience^  and  as  having  obtained  like  precious  faith 
with  tlie  apostles,  but  they  were  such  as  God  would  keep^ 
through  faith^  unto  salvation;  therefore  the  aposde  might  well 
say,  concerning  them,  that  God  determined  that  none  of  them 
should  perish,  without  advancing  any  thing  that  militates  against 
the  doctrine  we  are  maintaining. 

Object*  The  apostle,  in  this  verse,  speaks  of  God,  as  wil- 
ling that  all  should  come  to  repentance  ;  therefore  they  are  dis- 
tinguished from  that  part  of  the  church,  who  had  obtained  like 
precious  faith,  and  were  included  in  the  character  that  he  gives 
of  some  of  them,  in  both  his  epistles,  which  infers  their  being 
then  in  a  state  of  salvation ;  therefore  the  word,  atf,  in  this 
text,  is  not  subject  to  the  limitation  before  mentioned,  but  must 
be  applied  to  all  the  worlds  and  consequendy  the  meaning  is, 
that  God  is  not  willing  that  any  of  mankind  should  perish,  but 
that  all  should  come  to  repentance* 

Answ.  The  £qK>stle,  in  diis  text,  speaks  of  God's  deferring 
the  day  of  Judgment,  and  perdition  of  ungodly  men,  and  so 
exercising  his  long*suj9ering  towards  the  world  in  general ;  not 
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that  he  designed  to  bring  them  all  to  repentance  herel^,  tot 
that  would  be  to  intend  a  thing  which  he  knew  should  never 
come  to  pass :  But  the  end  of  his  patience^  to  the  world  in 
general,  is,  that  all  whom  he  designed  to  bring  to  repentance, 
or  who  were  chosen  to  it,  as  well  as  to  obedience,  and  sprink- 
ling of  the  blood  of  Jesus,  should  be  brou^t  to  it. 

There  are  other  arguments,  which  they  bring  in  defence  of 
their  sense  of  the  doctrine  of  election,  as  supposing  that  it  is 
not  peremptory,  determinate,  or  unchangeable,  and  such  as  in- 
fers the  sdvation  of  those  who  are  the  objects  thereof,  taken 
from  those  scriptures,  which,  asthey  apprehend,  ascribe  a  kind 
of  disappointment  to  God ;  as  when  he  says,  in  Isa.  v.  4-  con- 
cerning his  vineyard,  to  wit,  the  church  of  the  Jews,  Where- 
fore^  'when  I  looked  that  it  should  bring  forth  grape%^  brought 
it  forth  wild  grapes  ?  and  our  Saviour's  words,  in  Luke  ijiu 
6.  that  he  sought  fruit  on  the  fig-tree^  meaning  the  church  of 
the  Jews  in  his  day,  but  found  none  ;  and,  speaking  concerning 
Jerusalem,  he  says,  in  Matth.  xxiii.  37,  38.  How  often  wauU 
J  have  gathered  thy  children  together^  even  as  a  hen  gaihereth 
her  chickens  under  her  wings^  and  ye  would  not !  Behold^  your 
house  is  lefo  unto  you  desolate ;  therefore  they  conclude,  that 
God's  purpose,  or  design  of  grace,  may  be  defeated ;  so  that 
these,  and  many  other  scriptures,  not  unlike  to  them,  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  doctrine  of  election,  as  ascertaining  die  event, 
to  wit,  the  salvation  of  those  who  are  chosen  to  eternal  life  \ 
which  leads  us,  particularly  to  consider  the  sense  thereof. 

As  to  tlic  first  of  them,  in  which  God  says,  by  the  prophet, 
What  could  have  been  done  more  to  my  vineyard^  that  I  have 
not  done  in  it  ?  Wherefore^  when  Hooked  that  it  should  bring 
forth  grapes  J  brought  it  forth  wild  grapes  ?  He  condescends 
therein  to  speak  of  himself  after  the  manner  of  men,  as  he  of- 
ten does  in  scripture,  and  is  said  to  look  for  what  might  rea- 
sonably have  been  expected,  as  the  consequence  of  all  the 
means  of  grace,  which  he  had  vouchsafed  to  them ;  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  thing  is  called  his  looking  for  it,  as  though  he 
should  say,  it  might  have  been  expected,  from  the  nature  of 
the  tiling,  that  they,  who  had  been  laid  under  such  obligations, 
should  express  some  gratitude  for  them,  and  so  have  brought 
forth  some  fruit,  to  the  glory  of  God.  And  those  words,  which 
seem  to  attribute  disappointment  to  him,  when  it  is  said,  J 
lookedj  &c«  signifying  nothing  else  but  the  ingratitude  of  the 
"people,  that  they  did  not  walk  agreeably  to  the  oUigadons  they 
were  under;  not  that  God  was  really  disappointed,  for  diat 
would  militate  against  his  omniscience.  He  knew,  before  he 
laid  these  obligations  on  them,  what' their  behaviour  would  be ; 
therefore,  had  he  eyes  of  flesh,  or  seen  as  man  seeth,  their  hc- 
Itaviour  would  have  tended  to  disappoint  him ;  but  there  ia  no 
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disappointment  in  the  divine  mind,  though  the  sin  reproved  in 
the  people  be  the  same  as  though  it  had  had  a  tendency  to  de- 
feat the  divine  purpose,  or  disappoint  his  expectation. 

As  for  that  other  scripture,  in  which  it  is  said,  that  he  ^ught 
fruit  on  the  fig-trecy  but  found  none^  that  is  to  be  explained  in 
the  same  way,  he  sought  fruity  that  is,  it  might  reasonably 
have  been  expttcted,  but  he  fowid  none,,  that  is,  they  did  not 
act  agreeably  to  the  means  of  grace  which  they  enjoyed. 
Therefore  neither  this,  nor  the  other  scripture,  does  in  the  least 
argue,  that  the  purpose  of  God  was  not  concerned  about  the 
event,  or  that  he  did  not  know  what  it  would  be ;  for,  as  Ms 
providential  dispensation  gives  us  ground  to  conclude,  that  he 
determined  to  leave  them  to  themselves,  so  he  knew  before- 
hand that  this,  through  the  corruption  of  their  nature,  would 
issue  in  their  unfruitfulness,  otherwise  he  is  not  omniscient* 
Therefore  it  follows,  that  neither  of  these  scriptures  have  the 
least  tendency  to  overthrow  the  doctrine  of  the  certainty  and 
peremptoriness  of  the  divine  purpose. 

As  to  what  our  Saviour  says,  relating  to  his  willingness,  to 
have  gathered  yerusaleriiy  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under 
her  imngs^  but  they  would  not^  it  may  be  taken,  without  the 
least  absurdity  attending  the  sense  thereof,  as  referring  to  the 
end  and  design  of  his  ministry  among  them ;  and  it  is  as  though 
he  should  say,  your  nation  shall  be  broken,  and  you  scattered, 
as  a  punishment  inflicted  on  you  for  your  iniquities,  and  this 
destruction  would  have  been  prevented,  had  you  believed  in 
me ;  so  that  all  that  can  be  inferred  from*hence,  is,  that  Christ's 
ministry  and  doctrine  were  attended  with  that  convincing  evi- 
dence, being  confirmed  by  so  many  undoubted  miracles,  that 
their  unbelief  was  not  only  charged  on  them  as  a  crime,  but 
was  the  occasion  of  their  ruin ;  or  (as  it  is  said  in  the  following 
ivords)  of  their  houses  being  left  unto  them  desolate*  And  this 
might  have  been  prevented,  by  their  making  a  right  improve- 
ment of  that  common  grace,  which  they  had ;  for  though  it  be 
xxit  in  man's  power,  (ri)  without  the  special  influence  of  divine 
grace,  to  believe  to  the  saving  of  the  soul ;  yet  I  know  no  one 
who  denies  that  it  is  in  his  power  to  do  more  good,  and  avoid 
more  evil,  than  he  does,  or  so  far  to  attend  to  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel,  as  not  to  oppose  it  with  that  malice  and  envy  as 
the  Jews  did ;  and,  had  they  paid  such  a  deference  to  Clirist's 
ministry,  as  this  amounted  to,  they  would  not  have  been  ex- 
posed to  those  judgments  which  afterwards  befel  them  ;  for  it 
13  one  thing  to  say,  that  men,  by  improving  common  grace,  can 
attain  salvation,  and  another  thing  to  conclude,  that  they  might 
have  escaped  temporal  judgments  thereby, 

^aj  It  it  improper  to  say  we  have  no  power,  when  we  can  do  the  thing  if  wc 
wiH ;  and  crimins^  to  take  tne  slory,  wJiich  is  God's.  ^ 

Vol.  L  .1  S 
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Therefore,  if  it  be  enquired,  what  was  God's  intentkm  in 
giving  themjthe  gospel  ?  die  answer  is  very  pisdn :  It  was  not 
that  hereby  he  might  bring  them  all  into  a  state  of  salvation, 
for  then  it  would  have  taken  effect ;  but  it  was,  as  appears  by 
the  event,  to  bring  those,  that  should  be  saved  among  them,  to 
that  salvation,  and  to  let  others  know,  whether  they  would  hear, 
or  whether  they  would  forbear,  that  God  had  a  right  to  their 
obedience,  and  therefore  that  the  message  which  the  Redeemer 
brought  to  them,  ought  to  have  met  with  better  entertainment 
from  them,  than  it  did*  And  if  it  be  farther  enquired,  whedier, 
provided  they  had  believed,  their  ruin  would  have  been  pre- 
vented i  This  is  an  undoubted  consequence,  from  our  SavicMu's 
words ;  but  yet  it  does  not  follow,  from  hence,  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  uncertainty  with  God,  whether  they  should  believe 
or  no ;  for  it  is  one  thing  to  say,  that  he  would  not  have  punish- 
ed them,  unless  they  rejected  our  Saviour ;  and  another  thing 
to  suppose  that  he  could  not  well  determine  whether  diey 
would  reject  him  or  no*  So  that  the  purpose  of  God  must 
be  considered,  as^a^eeing  with  the  event  of  things,  and  the 
design  of  Christ's  mmistry,  as  being  what' it  really  was ;  yet  he 
mighty  notwithstanding,  take  occasioiii  to  charge  the  "Jews'  de- 
struction upon  their  own  obstinacy. 

There  are  many  other  scriptures,  which  they  bring  to  the 
like  purpose,  which  I  pass  over,  because  the  sense  Aey  give  of 
them  differs  not  much  from  that,  in  which  they  understand  the 
scriptures  befbre*mentioned,  and  their  reasoning  from  them,  in 
opposition  to  this  doatrina  is  the  same,  and  the  same  answer 
mmr  be  given  to  it. 

However,  I  cannot  but  observe,  that  as,  from  some  scrip- 
tures, they  attribute  disappointment  to  God,  they  represent 
him,  from  others,  as  wishing,  but  ih  vain,  that  it  had  happened 
otherwise,  and  as  being  grieved  at  the  disappointment ;  so  they 
understand  those  words,  in  Psal.  Izxxi..  13,  14.  Oh  !  that  my 
people  had  hearkened  unto  me^and  Israel  had  waited  in  my  xeoffs! 
I  should  soon  have  sttbdued  their  enemies j  and  turned  my  haand 
agcinst  their  adversaries  ;  and  that,  in  Luke  xix.  42*  If^  or, 
Oh  J  that  thou  hadst  known^  even  thou  at  leasts  in  this  thy  dnf, 
the  things  which  belong  unto  thy  peace!  but  now  they  are  hid 
from  thine  eyes* 

As  for  the  sense  of  these,  and  such-like  scriptures,  it  is  no 
more  than  this,  that  the  thing  which  th^  refused  to  perform, 
was,  in  itself,  most  desirable,  or  a  thattef  to  be  wished  for,  and 
not  that  God  can  be  said  to  wish  for  a  thing  that  cannot  be  at- 
tained. And  when  our  Saviour  laments  over  Jerusalem,  sa 
apprehending  their  destruction  near  at  hand,  whether  the  words 
are  to  be  considered  in  the  form  of  a  wish,  that  it  had  been 
otherwise,  or  an  intimation,  that  if  they  had  known  the  thin^ 
of  their  peace,  their  destruction  woula  not  have  ensued,  it  is 
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only  to  be  understood  as  a  representation  of  the  deplond>leness 
of  uieir  condition,  which,  with  a  tenderness  of  human  compas* 
sion',  he  could  not  speak  of,  without  tears :  Yet  we  are  not  to 
suppose  that  this  mode  of  expression  is  applicable  to  the  divine 
will ;  so  that,  when  the  misery  of  that  people  is.  hereby  set 
forth,  we  are  not  to  strain  the  sense  of  words,  taken  from  hu* 
man  modes  of  speaking,  so  far,  as  to  suppose  that  the  judicial 
acts  of  God,  in  punishing  a  sinful  people,  are  not  the  execution 
of  his  purpose  relating  thereunto« 

Agam,  when  the  Spirit  is  said  to  be  grieved^  Eph*  iv.  90*  or 
resisted^  Acts  vii.  15.  nothing  else  is  intended  hereby,  but  that 
men  act  in  such  a  way,  as  that,  had  the  Spirit  of  God  been 
subject  to  human  passions,  it  would  have  been  matter  of  grief 
to  him.  But  iar  be  it  from  us  to  suppose  that  the  divine  na- 
ture is  liable  hereunto,  or  that  any  disappointment  can  attend 
his  purposes,  which  has  a  tendency  to  excite  this  passion  in 
.men.  And  when  he  is  said  to  be  resisted,  it  is  not  meant  as 
though  his  will,  or  design,  could  be  rendered  ineffectual,  but  it 
only  implies,  that  men  oppose  what  the  Spirit  communicated  by 
die  prophets,  or  in  his  word.  This  a  person  may  do,  and  yet  it 
may  be  truly  said,  that  the  cmnselofthe  Lord  Mtandeth  for  ever^ 
the  thoughts  of  his  heart  to  ali  generations^  Psal*  xxxiii.  11. 

VIII.  We  shall  proceed  to  consider  several  objections  that 
are  made  against  the  doctrine  we  have  endeavoured  to  maintam, 
and  what  reply  may  be  pven  to  them.  Some  have  been  oc* 
casionally  mentioned  under  several  foregoing  heads,  and  there 
are  others  which  require  a  distinct  reply. 

Object*  1.  That  the  doctrine  of  absolute  Election  and  Re« 
probation  was  altogether  unknown  l^  the  Fathers  in  the  three 
first  centuries,  and  that  it  was  first  brought  into  the  Christian 
world  by  Augustin ;  before  whose  time,  the  only  account  we 
have  of  it,  is,  diat  God  foreknowing  who  would  live  piously, 
or  believe  and  persevere  to  the  end,  accordingly  predestinated 
them  to  eternal  life,  or  determined  to  pass  them  by,  and  so  is 
said  to  have  rejected  them.* 

Anstv*  This  objection,  were  it  literally  true,  camiot  have  any 
tendency  to  overthrow  tfiis  doctrine,  in  the  opinion  of  those, 
who  depend  not  on  the  credit  of  Augustin^  as  defending  it,  on 
the  one  hand,  nor  are  staggered  by  the  of^xraition  made  to  it 
by  some  of  the  Fathers,  who  Uved  before  hia  time,  on  the  other ; 
and  therefore  we  might  have  passed  it  by,  without  making  aiiy 
reply  to  it.  However,  since  it  coiMains  a  kind  of  insolt,  or 
boast,  which  will  have  its  weight  widi  some,  it  may  be  expected- 
that  a  few  things  should  be  said,  in  answer  to  it« 

We  will  not  deny  but  that  the  Fathers,  before  the  Pelagian 
heresy  was  broached  in  the  worid,  exptessed  themselves,  in 
many  parts  of  their  writings,  in  so  lax  and  unguarded  a  manner 

*  See  WhM^  rfEkctien^  Chtf.  5.  Limhreh.  Afok.  Cellatpa^e  242. 
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concernmg  the  doctrines  of  pFedestioationy  free-will,  and  grace^ 
that^  had  they  lived  after  those  doctrines  began  to  be  publickly 
cpntcstedy  one  would  have  thought  that  they  had  verged  too 
much  towards  Pelagius's  side ;  but,  since  they  were  not  the 
subject-matter  of  controversy  in  those  ages,  it  is  no  wonder  to 
find  them  less  cautious  in  their  modes  of  expressing  themselves, 
than  they  might  otherwise  have  been ;  and  dierefbre  it  is  a  just 
observation,  which  one**^  makes  of  this  matter,  that  they  had 
to  do  with  the  Manichees,  and  some  of  the  heathen,  who  sup- 
posed that  men  sjinned  by  a  fatal  necessity  of  nature,  as  though 
there  were  no  wicked  action  committed  in  the  world,  but  some 
would  be. ready  t»  excuse  it,  from  the  impotency  or  propensity 
of  human  natnre  to  sin,  which  rendered  it,  as  they  supposed, 
unavoidable ;  and  others  tpok  occasion,  from  hence,  to  charge 
God  with  being  the  author  of  sin*  It  is  very  probable  the  Fa- 
thers, in  those  ages,  were  afraid  of  giving  countenance  to  this 
vile  opinion,  and  therefore  they  were  less  on  their  guard,  in 
some  respects,  than  they  would  have  been,  had  they  been  to 
encounter  wfth  Pelagius,  or  his  followers. 

And  indeed,  Augustin  himself,  before  he  took  occasion  to 
enquire  more  diligently  into  the  state  of  this  controversy,  gave 
into  the  same  wsiy  of  expi^sing  his  sentiments  abqut  the  power 
of  nature,  or  the  grace  of  God,  as  some  othei-s  of  the  Fathers 
had  done,  and  concluded  that  faith  was  in  our  power,  as  well 
a  duty  incumbent  on  us,  but  afterwards  retracted  such  nK>des 
of  speaking  as  the  result  of  more  mature  deliberation*!  But 
notwithstanding  though  he  expressed  himself  in  a  different  way 
from  iheni,  yet  he  oneti  takes  occasion,  from  some  passages 
which  he  purposely  refers  to  in  their  writings,  to  vindicate  them 
m  holding  the  same  faith,  though  not  always  usiqg  the  same 
phrases*  And,  after  he  had  thus  defended  Cyprian  and  Am- 
brose, in  that  respect,  he  puts  a  very  charitable  constructioQ 
on  their  unguarded  way  of  expressing  themselves,  and  says, 
that  this  arose  from  their  not  having  any  occasion  to.  engage  in 
that  controversy,  which  was  on  foot  in  his  day.^  The  same 
might  be  said  to  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Basil,  Chrysostom,  and 
several  others,  whom  some  modern  writers  defend  from  the 
ehai^  of  favouring  the  Pelagian  scheme,  by  refeiring  to  some 
places  in  their  writings,  in  which  they  acknowledge,  that  the 

•  Vid.  Sixt  Senens.  BibHothec.  lib.  V.  Annotat  101.  Jnnotavit  qvidam  Chry- 
tostOmum  interdum  nature  nMtne  vire^  pbie  tttjuo  extuHste  ex  cmiiinttotte  dk'tcv^ 
AuuU  turn  Miame9uei»  &  GendHbuSf  qui  haminem  utserxbrnU,  vd  natura  mahtm  vd 
fati  viUtnUa  adpeccandum  compelH, 

f  Vid  Auj.  JRetrac.  I  Cap.  25. 

i  Vid  Aug*  de  JPrdsde&t,  Sanct.  Cap.  14.  Qvfdf  igitur  opitt  etty  ttt  tantm  tcratfr* 
mm*  vpuMCtUOf  quipnu9  quam  iaia  kmds  ariretur^  nam  haduenmt  necemiUtttm  in 
hoe  dffidU  aid  tohenthmt  qiutHimie  vcrmri :  qxiod  proaddukiofyDercnig  si  rapm- 
dcre  taU^  ccig^erentur. 
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salvation  of  men  is  owing  to  the  grace  of  God,  whereby  all  oc- 
casions of  glorying  are  taken  away  from  the  creature^^  or  ex* 
pressions  used  by  them  to  the  like  purpose.  And  the  learned 
•  Vosrius,  though  he  acknowledges,  that  the  Fathers,  before  Au- 
gifetin,  expressed  themselves  in  such  a  way,  as  is  represented 
in  the  objection,  yet  he  vindicates  them  from  the  charge  of 
verging  towards  the  Pelagian,  or  Semi-Pelagian  heresy ;  inas- 
much as  he  concludes,  that  when  they  speak  of  God's  pre- 
destinating men  to  eternal  life,  on  the  foresight  of  good  works, 
they  only  intend  those  good  works,  which  God  would  enable 
them  to  perform ;  and  this  will  clear  many  of  those  expressions 
which  they  use,  from  this  imputation*!  But  if  all  these  en- 
deavours to  establish  our  claim  to  those  Fathers,  who  lived 
before  Augustin,  as  not  being  opposers  of  this  ^doctrine,  ..ap- 
pear to  be  to  no  purpose,  yet  this  will  not  weaken  the  trUth 
thereof;  for  we  suppose  it  to  be  founded  on  scripture,  and 
several  consequences  plainly  deduced  from  it,  and  therefore  it 
doth  not  want,  the  suffrage  of  human  testimony  to  support  it.' 

But  if  it  be  said,  that  this  is  a  very  desirable  thing  as  doubt- 
less it  is,  we  might  consider  this  doctrine,  as  obtaining  very 
much  in,  and  after  Augustin's  time,  beii)g  examined  and  de- 
fended by  very  considerable  numbers  of  men,  who  have  trans- 
mitted it  down  to  posterity,  throughout  the  various  ages  of  the 
church*  Notwithstanding,  by  whomsoever  it  is  defended,  or 
opposed,  we  lay  no  great  stress  on  human  authority,  as  a  judi- 
cious divine  well  observes  ^  We  shall  therefore  proceed  to 
consider  some  other  objections,  which  it  will  be  more  necessary 
for  us  to  give  a  particular  answer  to* 

Object*  2*  To  the  doctrine  of  God's  purpose's  ascertaining 
all  events,  it  is  objected  that  he  has  not  determined  the  bounds 
of  the  life  of  man,  but  that  it  may  be  lengthened,  or  shortened, 
by  the  Intervention  of  second  causes*  This  is  nothing  else  but 
the  applying  one  branch  of  this  controversy,  relating  to  the  de- 
crees of  God,  to  a  particular  instance*  And  it  was  very  warmly 
debated  in  the  Netherlands,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century •$  This  objection  is  managed  in  a  popular  w^.y,  and 
is  principally  adapted  to  give  prejudice  to  those  who  arc  dis- 
posed to  pass  over,  or  set  aside,  those  necessary  distinctions, 
which,  if  duly  considered,  would  not  only  shorten  the  debate, 
but  set  the  matter  in  a  clearer  light,  which  we  shall  endeavour 
to  do ;  but  shall  first  consider  their  method  of  reasoning  on 

♦  Vid.  Fbhf9.  Inatrwt.  Buttfrieo/PheoL  Ij9.  VIIT,  Cap.  28.  §  Ifi,  &c.  &  Joh.  Ja^ 
cobi  JhtHngeri^  Fata  Ihetritut  de  I*r^de9tirmt  Lib,  I.  §  35,  &c. 

t  Vid,  O.  J.  Voam  mt.  Pelag.  JAb.  VJ.  T/ies.  8, 9, 10. 

i  Vid  Cahi.  Tnstit.  Lib.  III.  Cap.  22.  §  1.  Certior  ett  hie  Dtd  Veritas,  quam  ut 
^oncutiattir^  tlariw*  gitam  ut  obruaivr  hominuin  authoritate. 

§  See  the  epi»tlea  that  bataed  between  JSerev9T.  a  phutician  at  JDortj  and  ievoral 
divineB  at  that  ^imcy  ia  Lib.  de  Tena  yit«. 
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'  this  subject,  and  the  sense  they  give  6f  some  scriptures,  vrhidi 
as  they  suppose,  give  countenance  to  this  objection* 

They  therefore  thus  argue,  that  if  the  term  of  life  be  irn* 
niovesd)ly  fixed  by  God,  then  it  is  a  vain  thing  for  any  one  to 
use  diose  means  iliat  are  necessary  to  preserve  it,  and  the  jklfl 
of  the  physician,  as  well  as  the  virtue  of  medicine,  is  altogether 
needless ;  and  the  good  advice  which  is  often  given  to  persons, 
to  take  heed  that  mey  do  not  shorten  their  lives  by  intemper- 
ance, will  be  to  no  purpose ;  for  they  have  a  reply  ready  at 
hand,  namely,  that  mey  shall  live  their  tEippointed  time,  do  what 
they  wHL  And  that,  which  is  still  more  absUrd,  is,  that  if  a 
person  attempts  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  himself,  it  will  be  to 
no  purpose,  if  God  has  determined  that  he  shadi  live  longer; 
or  if  he  has  determined  that  he  shall  die,  dien  he  b  guilty  of 
no  crime,  ibr  he  only  fulfils  the  divine  purpose* 

They  add,  moreover,  that  this  not  only  renders  all  our  sup- 
plications to  God  to  preserve  our  lives,  or  to  restore  us  from 
sickness,  when  we  are  in  danger  of  death,  needless ;  bat  our 
conduct  herein  is  a  practical  denial  of  the  aivument  we  main- 
tain ;  for  what  is  this,  but  to  suppose  that  ^e  bounds  of  life 
are  unalterably  fixed* 

As  to  what  concerns  the  countenatice,  which  diey  suppose, 
scripture  gives  to  this  objection,  they  refer  us  to  those  places 
in  which  the  life  of  man  is  said  to  be  lengthened  or  shortened; 
accorctingly,  there  are  promises  of  hnff  life  given  to  the  riffk^ 
teous  who  love  God^  and  keep  his  comfnandments^  Ezod.  xx.  12* 
Deut*  iv*  40.  1  Kings  iii*  14.  and  Solomon  says  expressly,  ne 
fear  of  the  Lord  prohngeth  day9;  but  the  yectrs  of  the  wicked 
fihall  be  shortened^  Prov*  x*  27*  and  elsewhere  he  speaks  of  the 
ivicked^a  dying  before  their  time,  £cck  vii.  17*  and  the  Psalmist 
says,  that  bloody  and  deceitful  men  shall  not  Hve  out  half  their 
days^  Psal*  Iv*  23. 

They  also  refer  to  that  scripture  in  which  Martha  teDs  our 
Saviour,  that  if  he  had  been  with  her  brother  Lazarus j  before 
his  death,  he  had  not  died^  John  xi*  dl*  which  either  contra* 
diets  the  argument  we  are  maintaiimig,  or  else  Martha  was 
mistaken ;  which,  had  she  been,  our  Saviour  would  have  re- 
proved her,  for  asserting  that  which  was  false* 

Moreover,  they  add,  that  when  the  old  world  was  destroyed 
in  the  deluge,  and  so;  died  before  dieir  time,  they  might  have 
prolonged  Uieir  lives,  had  they  repented  in  tliat  space  of  time, 
wherein  Noah  as  a  prtacher^f  righteousness^  gave  them  warn- 
ing of  this  desolating  judgment,  and  Christ,  by  hi*  Spirit^  in 
him,  preached  to  them^  as  the  apostle  sxy^  1  Pet*  iii*  20*  which, 
doubtless,  was  with  a  design  to  bring  them  to  repentance,  and 
save  them  from  this  destnictioii* 

And  when  Abrahm  pleaded  wi&  God  in  the  behalf  of  So- 
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dom,  God  tells  him»  that  if  he  found  but  ten  rig'kteous  persons 
in  the  cityy  he  would  spare  it  for  their  sake^  Gen*  zviii.  32* 
vhkh  is  inconsistent  with  hi&  dctennination,  that  they  should 
all  die  by  an  untimely  death,  if  the  bounds  of  their  lives  had 
been  fixed* 

And  lastly,  they  refer  to  that  scripture,  in  which  God  first 
told  Hezekiah,  that  he  should  die^  and  not  live^  and  afterwards, 
that  he  would  add  to  his  days  ffieen  years^  Isa*  xxxviii*  U 
compared  with  5* 

Anawm  To  prepare  our  way  for  a  reply  to  this  objection,  let 
us  consider  that  the  cgntraiy  side  of  the  question,  which  we 
are  maintaining,  is  equally  supported  by  express  texts  of  scrip- 
ture :  thus  it  is  said  His  days  are  determined^  the  number  of  his 
months  are  with  thee  ;  thou  hast  appointed  Mm  bounds  that  he 
cannot  pass^  Job  xiv.  5«  than  whicn,  nothing  can  be  more  ex- 
.  I^ss,  where  he  speaks  concerning  that  decree  of  God,  which 
respects  all  mankmd,  without  exception,  and  sets  forth  his  ab- 
solute sovereignty,  and  the  irreversibleness  of  his  purpose  here- 
in ;  and  the  apo^le  Paul,  in  reasoning  with  the  Athenians  ccm* 
ceming  die  decree  and  providence  of  God  in  whom  we  live^ 
move,  and  have  our  beine  says,  that  he  hath  determined  the 
times  before  appointed,  and  fixed  the  bounds  of  their  habitation^ 
Acts  xvii*  26.  As  he  has  placed  men  upon  the  eardi,  by  his 
decree  and  providence,  so  ne  has  determined  not  only  the  place 
where  they  should  live,  but  the  time  of  their  continuance  in 
'the  world.  This  was  no  new  doctrine ;  for  the  heathen  had 
been  instructed  in  it  by  their  own  philosophers  and  therefore 
the  aposUe  speaks  dieir  sense,  especially  that  of  the  stoicisy 
about  this  matter.*  When  he  mentions  the  times  are  deter* 
mined,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  of  the  seasons  of  the  year, 
which  God  has  fixed  to  return  in  their  certain  courses,  but  the 
seasons  appointed  for  every  work,  or  for  every  occurrence  of 
life ;  and,  among  the  rest,  the  time  of  life,  and  of  serving  our 
generation  therem,  as  Solo^um  expressly  isays,  in  Eccl.  iit.  1, 2. 
Fo  every  thing  there  is  a  season^  and  a  time  to  every  purpose  f 
a  time  to  be  bom^  and  a  time  to  die.  Several  other  scriptures 
aaig^  be  brought  to  die  same  purpose,  as  a  farther  proot  here- 
of, namely,  those  in  which  God  has  foretold  the  death  of  par- 
ticular persons,  2  Sam.  xii.  14.  1  Kings  xiv.  12.  chap.  xxii.  28. 

Moreover,  if  the  providence  of  God  b  conversant  about  all 
the  acticms  of  men,  and  the  hairs  of  their  head  are  allnumbered^ 
Matt.  X.  SO.  so  that  the  smallest  changes  in  life  do  not  come 
hy  chance,  but  are  subfect  thereto ;  then  certainly  the  time  of 

*  Seneca  de  Ceneol.  ad  Matciam^  cap,  *20.  Mmo  mtms  cito  fnorthfr,  qvitdeturue 
datUue  guam  visit  ptrni  /tdif  Jixm  t$t  cuiqme  tertmnue^  manebii  semper  ubi  pwihu 
eetf  nee  ilb*m  vUeritu  Sligentia  out  j^atia  promamebit.  £t  Cicero  de  Seneci.  Quod 
etdqtte  terhporie  ad  'vhtendum  datum^  ee  debet  cententw  etse.  Virg,  «£n.  X.  Stai 
$ua  adque-dies,  Serv,  Fixian  e9t  tempue  viUe. 
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life  must  be  subjected  to  his  pirovidence,  who  is  styled.  Our  kfe^ 
and  the  length  ofaur  days^  Deut.  xxx*  20.  He  must  therefore 
certainly  be  considered  as  the  sovereign  Arbiter  thereof,  which 
doctrine  none  that  own  a  providence,  can,  with  any  shadow  of 
reason,  gainsay ;  so  that  this  doctrine  is  agreeable  not  only  to 
several  scriptures,  but  to  the  very  nature  and  perfections  of 
God. 

This  being  premised  we  return  to  the  arguments  laid  down 
against  it,  and  the  scriptures  cited  to  give  countenance  to  them. 
It  is  certain,  that  two  contradictory  propositions  cannot  be  botli 
true  in  the  same  sense ;  wd  the  scriptures,  which  are  exacdy 
harmonious,  as  well  as  infallibly  true,  no  where  contradict 
themselves*  Therefore  we  must  consider  what  answer  may  be 
given  to  the  objections  before-mentioned;  and,  that  our  work 
herein  may  be  shortened,  we  may  observe,  that  the  boimds  of 
life  are  twofold ;  either  such  as  men  might  have  lived  to,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  course  of  nature  if  nothing  had  inter- 
vened to  ruin  the  constitution,  or  no  disease,  or  violent  death, 
had  broken  the  thread  of  life  before  ;  or  that  time  which  God 
has  ordained  that  men  shall  live,  whether  it  be  longer  or  short- 
er :  the  former  of  these  respects  the  lengthening  or  shortening 
pf  life,  by  the  influence  of  second  causes ;  and,  in  this  respect, 
we  do  not  suppose  that  the  terms  of  life  are  immoveably  fixed, 
but  that  in  some,  it  is  Icmger,  and,  in  others  shorter ;  for  it  is 
certain,  that  by   intemperance,  or  other  methods,  men  may 
shorten  their  days ;  or,  by  laying  violent  hands  on  themselves, 
not  live  the  time  that  otherwise  they  would  have  done*  But  if 
we  consider  the  over-ruling,  or  disposing  providence  of  God, 
as  conversant  about  this  matter,  there  is  nothing  happens  with- 
out the  concurrence  thereof.   Therefore  persons,  who  shorten 
their  days  by  intemperance,  do  this  by  the  permissive  provi- 
dence of  God ;  though  he  be  not  the  author  of  their  intem- 
perance, which  is  sinful,  yet  he  permits,  or  determines  not  to 
hinder  it,  and  consequently  though  he  has  fixed  the  bounds  of 
life,  which  can  neither  be  lengthened  or  shortened,  yet  know- 
ing what  men  will  do,  in  a  natural  way,  to  shorten  them,  he  de- 
termines that  this  shall  put  an  end  to  their  lives,  (a)  And  when 
we  read,  in  scripture,  of  God's  delivering  him,  who  dies  a  vio* 
lent  death,  into  his  hands^  who  is  the  immediate  cause  of  it, 
£xod.  xxi.  13.  God  is  not  the  author  of  the  sin  of  the  mur- 
derer ;  yet  providence  is  not  wholly  to  be  exempted  from  that 
action,  so  far  as  it  is  not  sinful,  but  purely  natural,  or  the  efiect 
of  power ;  and,  when  this  is  said  to  have  a  tendency  to  shorten 
the  life  of  man,  it  does  not  detract  from  the  time  that  he  had 


(a)  Evil  as  well  as  good  actions  are  links  in  tlie  chain  of  provideDce,  and  yet 
do  not  impeach  Divine  holiness. 
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in  his  own  purpose  affixed  to  it.  We  must  also  consider^  that 
his  decree  and  providence  respects  the  means,  as  well  as  the 
end,  which  are  ^ways  inseparably  connected,  and  equally  sub- 
ject thereunto. 

These  things  being  premised,  we  proceed  more  particularly 
to  answer  the  arguments  brought  against  this  doctrine*  And, 

U  When  at  is  said,  that  God's  fixing  the  bounds  of  life,  ren- 
ders all  means  for  the  preservation  thereof  unnecessary,  that 
depends  upon  a  false  supposition,  namely,  that  God  does  not 
ordain  due  means  as  well  as  the  end.  If  God  had  determined 
that  persons  shall  live,  he  has  determined  to  give  them  the  sup- 
ports of  life,  and  .to  prevent  every  thing  that  might  tend  to  de- 
stroy it;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  when  he  takes  Uiem  away,  by 
a  disease,  this  is  ordained  by  him,  as  a  means  conducive  there* 
unto.  If  health  is  to  be  supported,  or  recovered,  by  *means, 
and  thereby  life  preserved,  God  has  ordained  that  th^se  means 
«hall  be  used,  as  well  as  the  end  attained.  ' 

2.  As  to  persons  shortening  their  lives  by  intemperance,  this 
has  a  natural  tendency  to  do  it;  so  that,  though  God  be  not 
the  author  of  the  sin,  he  certainly  knows,  before-hand,  what 
methods  the  sinner  will  take  to  hasten  his  <nd,  and  leaves  him 
to  himself;  so  that,  though  ikt  sin  be  not  from  God,  the  punish- 
ment, which  is  the  consequen<;e  thereof,  may  truly  be  said  to 
be  from  him;  and  therefore  this  was  determined  by  him. 

And  when  it  is  farther  objected,  that  they,  who  destroy  Aeir 
health,  or  lay  violent  hands  on  themselves,  cannot  be  said  to 
sin  in  so  doing,  because  they  do  that  which  tends  to  fulfil  the 
divine  will,  provided  God  has  determined  the  fataj  event;  here- 
in they  oppose  this  doctrine,  without  taking  the  word^  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  it  is  maintained ;  for  it  }s  well  known,  that 
the  will  of  God  is  sometimes  taken  for  that  prescribed  rule  that 
he  has  given  us,  which  is  the  matter  of  car  duty,  in  which 
sense  we  readily  allow,  that  he  that  fulfils  it,  cannot  be  said  tq 
sin.  But,  besides  this,  it  is  sometimes  taken  for  his  purpose  to 
permit  sin  ;  or,  to  g^eMie  sinner  up  to  his  own  hearth  lusts, 
to  act  that  which  he  hates,  and  is  resolved  to  punish*  In  this 
sense,  the  sinner  is  said  to  do  thait  which  God  would  not  have 
suffered  him  to  do,  had  he  willed  the  contrary ;  but  it  is  a  very 

Soundless  insinuation,  to  suppose  that  this  exempts  him  from 
e  guilt  of  sin* 

3*  To  say,  that  God's  fixing  the  bounds  of  life,  is  inconsis- 
tent with  our  praying,  that  our  lives  may  be  proIong<ed,  or  that 
we  may  be  delivered  from  sickness,  or  death,  when  we  are  ap-^ 
prdiensive  that  we  are  drawing  nigh  to  it,  is  no  just  conse- 
quence ;  for  as  we  do  not  pray  that  God  would  alter  his  purpose, 
when  we  desire  any  blessing  of  him,  but  suppcAe  this  to  be  hid 
from  us,  and  expect  not  to  know  it  anv  otherwise  than  bv  the 

Vol.  L  3  T        ' 
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event ;  so  a  person,  who  prays  to  be  delivered  from  sicknesfi, 
pr  death,  is  not  to  suldress  the  divine  Majesty,  as  One  who  pre* 
sumptuously,  and  without  ground,  supposes  that  God  has  de- 
creed that  he  shall  immediately  die,  but  as  one  who  hopes,  or 
ivho  has  no  ground  to  conclude  otherwise,  but  that  he  will  make 
it  appear,  by  answering  his  prayer,  that  he  has  determined  to 
spare  his  life.  For  the  secret  purpose  of  God,  rel^tdng  to  the 
event  of  things,  is  no  more  to  be  a  rule  of  duty,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  secret,  than  if  there  had  been  no  purpose  luting  there- 
unto ;  but  yet  it  does  not  follow  from  hence,  that  this  matter  is 
not  determined  by  him. 

4.  As  to  those  scriptures,  that  seem  to  give  countenance  to 
this  objection,  they  may,  without  the  least  absurdity,  be  under- 
stood coiisistently  with  otfier  scriptures,  which  have  been  before 
produced,  whereby  it  is  proved,  that  God  has  fixed.  Or  deter- 
mined the  bounds  of  life.  As  for  those  premises^  which  God 
has  made  of  a  long  life,  to  those  that  love  hhriy  and  keep  hu 
commandments^  the  meaning  thereof  is  this,  that  he  will  certain- 
ly bestow  this  blessing,  either  in  kind  or  value,  on  those  whose 
cdnversation  is  such  as  is  therein  described ;  this  none  can  de- 
ny, who  rightly  understand  the  meaning  of  that  scripture,  in 
which  it  is  said,  that  godliness  hath  the  promise  of  the  life  that 
now  iSy  as  well  as  of  that  which  is  to  come^  1  Titn.  iv.  6.  But, 
so  far  as  it  affects  the  argument  we  are  maintaiping,  we  must 
consider,  that  that  efficacious  grace,  whereby  we  ate  enabled 
to  love  God^  and  keep  his  commandments,  is  as  much  his  gift, 
and  consequently  the  result  of  his  purpose,  as  the  blessing  con- 
nected with  it ;  therefore  if  he  has  determined  that  we  shall  en- 
joy a  long  and  happy  life  in  this  world,  and  to  enable  us  to  live 
a  holy  life  therein ;  if  both  the  end  and^  the  means  are  con- 
nected together,  and  are  equally  the  objects  of  God's  purpose, 
then  it  cannot  justly  be  inferred  from  hence,  that  the  event,  re- 
lating to  the  lengthening  or  shortening  our  lives,  is  not  deter- 
mined by  him. 

As  for  those  scriptures  that  speak  of  the  wickeds'  dying  bt- 
fore  their  timcy  or  not  living  half  their  daifSj  these  are  to  be  un- 
derstbod  agreeably  to  that  distinction  before-mentioned,  be- 
tween men^s  dying  sooner,  than  they  would  have  done  accord- 
ing to  the  course  of  nature,  or  the  concurrence  of  second  causes 
thereunto,  in  which  sense  it  is  literally  true,  that  many  do  not 
live  out  half  their  days;  and  their  dying  sooner  than  God  had 
before  determined.  May  not  the  sovereign  Disposer  of  aB 
things  inflict  a  sudden  and  immediate  death,  as  the  punishment 
of  sin,  without  mving  us  reason  to  conclude  that  this  was  not 
pre-concerted,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  or  determined  before- 
hand? 

As  for  that  other  scripture,  referred  to  in  the  objection,  in 
>vhich  Martha  tells  our  Saviour,  that  if  he  had  been  with  Laza- 
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rus,  when  sick,*  he  had  not  diedy  she  does  not  suppose  Christ's 
being  there,  would  have  frustrated  the  divine  purpose,  for  tKen 
he  would,  dpubtleas,  have  reproved  her  for  it;  whereas,  in 
reality,  he  did  not  come  to  visit  him,  because  he  jknew  that  God 
had  purposed  tbatiie  should  die,  and  be  afterwards  raised  from 
the  dead ;  so  that  tliis  does  not  argue  that  he  had  not  fixed  the 
bounds^  or  tenn  of  life* 

Ag^n,  as  for  that  argument^  to  support  this  objection,  talen 
from  the  destruction  of  the  world  in  the  flood,  or  that  of  Sodom, 
by  fire  from  heaven^  that  they  might  have  prolonged  their  lives, 
^  had  they  repented,  we  do  not  deny  but  that  this  would  havo 
beea  the  consequence  thereof^  but  then  their  repentance  would 
have  been  as  much  determined  by  God,  as  their  deliverance 
from  that  untimely  death,  which  befel  them; 

The  last  scripture  inentioned,  in  whiich  God,  by  tlie  prophet 
Isaiah,  tells  Hezekiah,  that  he  should  die^  and  not  live,-  not* 
withstanding  which,  fifteen  years  were  added  to  his  life,  which 
is  very  frequendy  insisted  on,  by  those  who  deny  the  unaltera- 
ble decree  of  God^  relating  to  life  and  death,  as  that  which 
they  apprehend  to  be  an  unanswerable  argument  to  support  it: 
to  this  it  nuiy  be  replied,  that  when  God  says,  Set  thine  house 
rn  orderyfor  thou  shalt  die^  and  not  livc^  he  gave  Heziekiah  to 
understand,  that  his  disease  was  what  we  call  mortal,  namely, 
such  as  no  skill  of  the  physician,  or  natural  virtue  of  medicine^ 
could  cure,  and  theretore  that  he  must  expect  to  die,  imless 
God  recovered  him  by  a  miracle ;  and  Hezekiah,  doubtless^ 
took  the  warning  in  this  sense,  otherwise  it  would  have  beeu 
-^a  preposterous  thing  for  him  to  have  prayed  for  life,  as  it  would 
have  1)een  an  affront  to  God,  to  have  desired  to  have  changed 
his  purpose*  But  God,  on  the  other  hand,  designed,  by  this 
waminff^  to  put  him  upon  importunate  prayer  for  life  *,  there-> 
fore  when  he  says,  /  wiU  add  to  thy  days  fifteen  years^  die. 
meaning  is  only  this,  though  thou  mightest  before  have  ex- 
pected death,  my  design  in  giving  thee  that  intimation,  was, 
that  thou  shouldest  prav  for  life,  which  might  be  given  thee  by 
a  miracle,  md  now  I  will  work  a  miracle,  and  fulfil,  in  this  re- 
spect, what  I  before  purposed  in  adding  to  thy  life  fifteen  years. 

Object.  3«  It  is  farther  objected,  against  the  doctrine  of  elec- 
tion and  reprobation,  and  particularly  the  immutability  of  God's 
purpo9e  therein^  that  it  tends  to  establish  a  fatal  necessity  of 
things,  and  overthrow  that  known  distinction  that  there  is  be- 
tween things,  as  necessary,  or  contingent,  as  though  nothing  in 
the  whole  series  of  causes  and  effects  could  happen  odierwise 
than  it  does,  and  God  himself  were  confined  to  such  a  method 
of  acting,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  have  done  the  con^ 
trary;  whith  is  nothing  else  but  the  Stoical  doctrine  of  fate 
appued  to^and  defended  by  some  scriptures,  though  it  be  con- 
trary to  others,  whicif  speak  of  the  uncertainty  of  future  events. 
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Thus  God  speaks  of  the  Jews,  turning  from  their  iaicpitieSy 
smd  his  bestowing  pardoning  mercy,  as  the  resuk  thereof,  as 
an  unccf  tain  events  when  he  says,  in  Jen  xxxvi.  3*  It  may  be 

,  that  the  house  ofjudoh  will  hear  all  the  evily  w/uch  I  purpose 
to  do  unto  them^  that  they  may  return  every  man  from  hie  evil 
way  J  that  I  may  forgive  their  iniquity  and  their  sin*  So  when 
God  gave  the  Jews  a  sign,  immediately  before  the  captivity^ 
taken  from  the  prophet  Ezekiel's  personating  one  that  was  r&* 
moving  his  stuff,  or  household-goods,  as  signifying,  that  the 
nation  in  general  should  soon  remove  to  other  nafakations,  when 
carried  captive  into  Babylon,  he  adds,  upon  diis  occasiim,  M 
may  be  they  will  consider^  though  they  be  a  rebellious  heme^ 
£zek*  xii.  3*  And  the  prophet  i^ephaniah  exhorts  the  people 
to  seek  righteousness  a^d  meekness^  and,  as  the  consequence 
thereof,  says,  It  may  be  ye  shall  be  hid  in  the  day  of  the  Lord^s 
emgerj  Zeph.  ii.  3*  And  the  apostle  speaks  of  nie  uncertainty 
of  the  divine  dispensations  of  grace,  when  he  advises  Timothy, 
in  meeknessy  to  tnstrutt  those  that  oppose  themselves^  ifGod^per^ 
adventure^  will  give  them  repentance^  to  the  acknonvledging  of 
the  truths  2  Tim*  ii*  25«  which  is  directly  contrary  to  the  un- 
alterable necessity  of  events,  depending  upon  the  divine  pur- 
pose, according  to  the  doQtrine  of  election. 

Anew.  1*  As  to  the  former  port  of  this  objection,  m  which 
this  doctrine  is  pretended  to  have  taken  its  rise  from,  and  to 
be  agreeaUe  to,  that  of  the  Stoics,  concerning  £Bite  and  destiny. 
It  will  not  be  much  to  our  purpose  to  enqua^  what  was  the 
opinion  of  that  sect  of  philosophers  concerning  it }  and,  indeed, 
it  wiQ  be  difficult  to  fix  on  a  just  sense  thereof,  in  wluch  they 
all  agree*  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  many  of  them  intended 
nothing  else  thereby,  but  the  immutability  of  God's  purposes, 
but  the  dispensation  of  his  providence,  being  a  necessary 
execution  thereof;  and  when  ne  is  said  to  be  bound  by  the 
laws  of  fate,  they  mean,  that  he  cannot  act  contrary  to  what 
himself  has  determined.*   And,  had  it  been  universally  ex* 

^  plained  by  them  in  this  sense,  it  would  not  have  done  them 
much  service,  who  oppose  the  doctrine  of  election,  to  have 
compared  it  herewith;  for  it  would  oidy  h^ve  proved  die 
agreeableness  of  the  doctrine  of  die  immutability  of  God'iB 
purpose,  relating  to  all  events,  to  the  lig^t  of  nature,  as  some 
of  the  heathen  were  thereby  instructed  in  it*  But  since  this 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  sense  o{  all  the  Stoicks  about  the 
doctrine  of  fate,  but  some  of  them  understood  it  in  the  same 
sense  as  it  is  represented  in  the  objection,  this  we  cannot  but 
militate  against,  and  assert  the  doctrine  of  election  to  be  vciy 
remote  from  it* 
Therefore  we  need  only,  in  answer  to  this  part  of  the  objec- 

•   Firf.  Scnac.  de  Prw.  cap,  5.  .^rr^fuH.  dc  Cvq.  Dci^JJb,  T.  cap.  U&S.  Lip* 
Ph98.  Stoic.  Ub.  I.  Din.  12. 
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tion,  explain  what  we  mean,  wken  we  maintain  the  necessity  of 
evei^ts,  as  founded  on  the  will  of  God.  We  are  farirom  assert- 
ing that  there  is  a  necessary  connexion  between  second  causes, 
ai^  their  respective  effects,  in  which  some  are  produced  arbi- 
trarily^ by  the  will  of  intelligent  creatures ;  and  when,  we  call 
any  thing  a  necessary  cause,  producing  effects,  according  to  its 
own  nature,  we  suppose  that  this  is  agreeable  to  the  order,  or 
course  of  nature,  which  was  fixed  by  God*   All  that  we  pre- 
tend to  prove,  is  the  dependence  of  things  on  the  divine  will, 
and  the  necessity  of  God's  purposes  taking  effect;  so  that  that 
which  is  arbitrary  qr  contingent,  which  might  be,  or  not  be,  as 
depending  on,  or  relating  to  second  causes,  is  eventually  ne- 
cessary, as  it  is  an  accomplishment  of  the  divine  purpose* 
Therefore  we  always  distinguish  between  things  being  contin- 
gent, with  respect  to  us,  and  their  being  so,  with  respect  to 
God  ^  and,  consequently,  though  it  may  he^  or  peradventure^ 
may  be  applied  to  the  apparent  event  of  things,  these  words  can 
never  be  applied  to  the  fulfilling  of  the  divine  will ;  and  this 
*leads  us  to  consider  the  latter  part  of  the  objection ;  therefore, 
2.  As  to  the  scripture's  speaking  concerning  the  uncertainty 
of  future  events,  in  those  places  mentioned  m  the  objection, 
^ese,  and  all  others  of  the  like  nature,  in  which  such  a  mode 
of  speaking  is  used,  may  be  exjdained,  by  distinguishing  be- 
tween whait  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  to  be  the 
event  of  things,  suf^sing  men  had  not  been  given  up  to  the 
blindness  of  their  mind,  and  hearts,  to  act  below  the  dictates  of 
leasoni  vrithout  consulting  their  own  safety  and  happiness,  or 
expressing  their  gratitude  to  God ;  and  what  would  be  the  reat 
event  of  things,  which  God  was  not  pleased  to  reveal,  and 
therefore  was  unknown  to  them.    Thus,  when  the  prophets 
Jeremiah  md  Ezekiel  represented  the  repentance  and  refor- 
mation of  Israel  as  an  uncertain  event,  as  well  as  their  forgive- 
ness, and  deliverance  from  the  captivity,  connected  with  it^  in 
such  dubious  terms.  It  may  be  they  wtU  cmmder  and  return^ 
every  man  from  his  evil  way ;  it  implies,  that  this  was  what 
mig^t  have  been  reasonably  expected  by  men;  though  it  was 
no  matter  of  uncertainty  to  the  heart-searching  Grod,  who 
knoweth  the  end  from  die  beginning,  and  perfectly  foresees 
what  will  be  the  event  of  things,  which,  in  various  respects, 
are  under  the  direction  of  his  providence.   Though  it  coulj^ 
hardly  be  dumght,  by  men,  that  such  an  admonition  should  be 
treated  with  such  contempt,  yet  God  knew  how  they  would 
behave  themselves  ;  there  was  no  peradventure  with  respect  to 
his  judgment  thereof;  he  knew  that  they  would  not  repent, 
otherwise  he  would  have  inclined  their  wills,  and  effectually 
have  persuaded  them  to  exercise  tl^s  grace,  and  thereby  have 
prevented  his  expectation,  or  determmaticm,  from  being  dis- 
appointed, or  frustrated* 
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If  it  be  objected,  that,  according  to  this  sense  of  the  text^the' 
prophet's  message  to  the  people  would  have  been  to  no  purposct 
and  his  ministiy,  among  them,  ex^cised  in  vain ;  or  that  it 
was  ecmtrary  to  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  to  make  this 
overture  to  them,  when  he  knew  it  would  not  be  complied 
with. 

•  To  thb  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  great  God  is  not  bound 
to  decline  the  asserting  his  right  to  man's  obedience,  or  requi- 
ring that  which  is  a  just  debt  to  him,  though  he  knew  that  they 
would  not  comply  with  his  demand  thereof;  and,  indeed,  this 
objection  cannot  be  maintained,  without  supposing,  that,  when 
the  gospel  is  preached  to  man,  the  glory  of  me  divine  wisdom 
and  goodness  therein  cannot  be  secured,  imless  we  conclude 
either  that  God  doth  not  know  whether  man  will  embrace  it» 
or  no,  which  is  contrary  to  his  omniscience ;  or  that  he  deter- 
viines,  that  all,  to  whom  die  gospel  is  preached,  shall  embrace 
it,  which  is  contrary  to  matter  of  fact.  But  there  may  be  a 
medium  between  both  these,  which  vindicates  the  divine  per- 
fections, in  ordering  that  die  gospel  should  be  preached,  and  * 
thereby  asserting  his  sovereignty,  and  unalienable  right  to  their 
obedience ;  accordingly,  diere  mightbe  a  small  renmant  among 
diem,  in  whom  God  designed  mat  this  message  should  take 
effect*  And  will  any  one  s^y,  that  because  the  goodness  of  God 
was  not  herein  demonstrated  to  all,  that  therefore  no  g^ry  was 
brought  to  that  perfection  f 

And  if  it  be  farther  said,  that  supposing  there  were  some 
who  turned  from  their  evil  ways,  the  captivity,  which  was' 
threatened^  was  not  hereby  prevented,  and  therefore  the  pn>* 
mise,  relating  thereunto,  did  not  take  place ;  to  this  it  may  be 
replied ;  that  as  God  did  not  give  them  ground  to  expect  this 
blessing,  unless  this  repentance  should  be  more  universal,  dian 
it  really  was,  so  he  had  various  ways  to  testify  his  regaurd  to 
those  who  should  receive  advantage  by  this  message,  for  whose 
sake  it  was  principally  intended. 

As  for  that  other  scripture,  in  which  God  advises  his  people 
to  seek  righte<msnes3  <md  meekness^  and,  as  the  consequence 
hereof,  says,  it  may  be  ye  may  be  hid  in  the  day  of  the  LortPs 
fierce  anger;  the  meaning  is,  that  they,  who  were  enaUed  to 
exercise  these  graces,  should  either  have  some  in^^t>cefi  of 
temporal  deliverance  vouchsafed  to  them ;  or  if  not,  that  they 
should  have  no  reason  to  complain  diat  the  exercise  diereof 
was  altogether  in  vain. 

As  for  that  scripture,  in  which  the  aposde  bids  Timothy  to 
exhort  those  that  oppose  the  gospel,  if  percuheniure^  GodwouU 
give  them  repentance  to  the  acknowledging  of  the  truth  /  the 
meaning  is,  that  it  was  uncertain  to  Timothy  whether  God 
would  give  this  grace  or  no ;  and  therefore  he  must  preach  die 
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fp)8pel,  whatever  were  the  event  thereof :  Nevertheless,  it  was 
410  matter  of  uncertahity,  with  respect  to  Gody  who' must  be 
45upposed  to  know  what  grace  be  designs  to  bestow,  and  there- 
fore the  event  of  things  may  be  dubious  to  us,  and  yet  be  cer* 
tain  With  respect  to  him. 

Object*  4*  Another  objection,  against  the  doctrine  of  election 
and  reprobation,  is,  that  it  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  the 
preaching  of  die  gospel ;  for  if  God  has  determined  the  final 
state  of  man,  so  &at  his  purpose  cannot  be  altered,  then  it  is  a 
preposterous  thing,  not  to  say  illusory,  for  grace  to  be  offered 
to  the  jchief  of  sinners,  which  must  certainly  argue,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  be  attained  by  diem ;  and,  since  the  overture  is 
universal,  we  must  conclude  that  God  has  put  all  mankind  into 
a  solvable  state,  and  consequently  not  excluded  any  from  sal'- 
vation  by  his  peremptory  and  unchangeable  decree.  To  what 
purpose' are  the  promises  of  the  gospel  held  forth,  to  all  tfastt 
sit  under  the  sound  thereof,  if  it  be  impossible  for  them  to  at^ 
tain  the  blessings  promised  therein  i  Or  what  regard  could  men 
be  supposed  to  have  to  the  promises,  if  they  were  not  a  decla- 
'ration  of  God^s  purpose ;  And,  on  the  other  hsuid,  the  threat- 
nings  denounced  would  be  ag  litde  regarded,  as  an  expedient 
to  deter  men  from  sinning,  iftheir  state  were  unalterably  fixed 
by  God,  according  to  this  doctrine  of  election, .  as  it  has  been 
before  considered. 

Answ.  That  we  may  proceed  with  greater  clearness  in  an* 
swering  this  objecdon,  we  shall  first  shew  what  we  mean  by 
preaching  the  gospel,  which  is  nothing  else  but  adeclaradon  of 
God's  revealed  will,  and  our  duty  pursuant  thereunto,  which 
is  ito  be  made  known,  particularly  what  is  contained  in  the 
w6rd  of  God,  relating  to  the  salvatioi)  of  men,  and  the  way 
which  he  has  ordained  in  order  to  their  attaining  it.  Therefore, 

1.  When  this  salvadon  is  said  to  be  offered  in  the  gospel,  we 
intend  nothing  else  thereby,  but  dmt  a  dedaradon  is  made  to 
sinners,  that  there  are  many  invaluable  privileges  which  Christ 
has  purchased  for,  and  will,  in  his  own  time  and  way,  apply  to 
all  those  whom  God  has  purposed  to  save  ;and,  since  we  can- 
not describe  them  by  name,  and  no  unregenerate  person  has 
ground  to  conclude  that  he  is  of  that  number,  dierefore  there 
is  a  farther  declaration  to  be  made,  namely,  that  God  has  in^  . 
separably  connected  this  salvation,  which  he  has  chosen  them 
t;o,  with  fiButh  and  repentance,  and  the  exercise  of  all  other  gra- 
ces, which,  as  they  are  God's  j^ft,  and  to  be  prayed  for,  and 
expected,  in  a  diligent  attendance  on  all  his  ordinances ;  so  they 
are  to  be  considci«d  as  the  mark  and  evidences  of  their  being 
chosen  to  salvadon,  without  which,  it  is  certainly  a  vain  and 
•  presumptuous  thing  for  any  one  to  pretend  that  he  has  a  right 
to  it,  as  the  object  of  G(|d  s  eternal  dcction* 
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2»  No  one,  vrho  preaches  the  goapd,  has  my  warrant  from 
God  to  tell  any  individual  person  that  whether  he  repents  and 
believes,  or  no,  he  shall  be  saved ;  or,  to  direct  his  discourse 
to  him,  as  one  that  is  chosen  thereunto,  much  less  to  give  the 
impenitent  sinner  occasion  to  conclude,  that,  though  he  obsti- 
nately, and  finally,  remain  in  a  state  of  rebellion  against  God, 
notwithstanding  he  may  hope  to  be  saved,  because  diere  is  a 
number  of  mankind  chosen  to  salvation;  for  this  b  not  to  de- 
clare God's  revealed  will,  but  that  which  b  direcdy  contrary  to 
it,  and  therefore  not  to  preach  the  gospeh  Therefore, 

3.  All,  who  sit  under  the  sound  of  the  gospel,  ought  to  look 
upon  it  as  a  declaration  of  God's  design  to  save  a  part  of  man- 
kind, under  the  preaching  thereof,  and  among  them  the  chief 
of  sinners,  which  they  have  a  sufficient  ground  to  ccmdude 
themselves  to  be  ;  but  yet  a  door  of  hope  is  so  far  opened  here- 
by, that  they  have  no  reason  to  conclude  that  they  are  rejected, 
any  more  than  that  they  are  elected ;  and,  while  the^  wait  on 
God's  instituted  means  of  grace,  they  have,  at  least,  this  encour- 
agement, that,  peradventure,  they  may  be  of  die  number  of 
God's  elect ;  and,  when  they  find  in  themselves  diat  &itfa, 
which  is  the  evidence  thereof  then  they  may  determine  their 
Interest  in,  and  lay  claim  to  this*  privilege,  when  they  are  ena- 
bled to  make  their  calling,  and  thereby  their  election  sure. 

And  as  for  the  promises  and  threatnings,  these  are  to  be  con- 
sidered by  unregenerate  persons,  without  determining  their 
right  to  the  one,  or  falling  under  the  other,  as  elected  or  re- 
jected ;  for  that  is  still  supposed  to  be  a  secret ;  therefore  they 
are  to  regard  the  promise,  as  a  declaration  of  God's  purpose, 
relating  to  the  connexion  that  there  is  between  £uth  and  sal- 
vation, as  an  inducement  to  perform  the  one,  in  expectation  of 
the  other.  And  as  for  the  threatnings,  though  they  determine 
the  present  state  of  iqipenitent  simiers  to  be  such,  in  which  they 
are  undone  and  miserable,  yet  they  are  not  to  be  extended  to 
dioee  eveots,  which  are  hid  in  the  purpose  of  God,  so  as  to 
give  any  one  ground  to  conclude  that  he  is  thereby  finally  ex- 
cluded fh>m  salvation,  since  such  an  exclusion  as  this  is  inse- 
parably connected  with  final  impenitency  and  imbdief. 

Object*  $•  It  is  farther  objected,  that  diis  doctrine  is,  in  ma- 
ny instances  subversive  of  practical  reli^on*  And, 

1«  That  it  is  inconsistent  widi  the  duty  of  prayer ;  for  if  God 
has  determined  to  save  a  person,  what  need  lias  he  to  ask  a 
blessing,  which  is  already  granted  i  and,  if  he  has  deternuned 
to  reject  him,  his  prayer  will  be  in  vain. 

2.  It  is  farther  supposed,  that  it  leads  to  presumption,  on  the 
one  hand,  or  despair,  on  the  other;  election,  to  {n-esumption ; 
reprobation,  to  despair.  And, 

3.  They  add,  thAt  it  leads  to  licentiousnesS|  as  it  is  incon* 
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sistent  with  our  using  endeavours  that,  we  may  be  saved :  for 
to  what  purpose  is  it  for  persons  to  strive  to  enter  in  at  the 
strait  gaete,  when  all  their  endeavours  will  be  ineffectual,  if  they 
are  not  elected  i  or  to  what  purpose  is  it  for  persons  to  use  any 
endeavours  to  escape  the  wrath  of  God,  due  to  sin,  if  theyare 
appointed  to  wrath,  and  so  must  necessarily  perish  i 

Atisw.  This  objection  is,  beyond  measure,  shocking ;  and  it 
is  no  wonder,  that  a  doctrine,  that  is  supposed  to  have  such 
consequences  attending  it,  is  treated  with  the  utmost  degree  of 
detestation  :  but  as  the  greatest  part  of  the  objections  against  it^ 
are  no  other  than  misrepresentations  thereof,  so  it  is  no  difficult 
matter  to  reply  to  them,  to  the  conviction  of  those  who  are  dis^ 
posed  to  judge  impartially  of  the  matter  in  controversy  between 
us.  We  shall  therefore  proceed  to  reply  to  the  several  branches 
of  this^objection.  And, 

1.  As  to  what  concerns  the  duty  of  prayer;  when  we  are 
engaged  in  it,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  we  are  to  deal  with 
God,  in  such  a  \fay,  as  when  we  have  to  do  with  men,  whom 
we  suppose  to  be  und^ermined,  and  that  they  are  to  be  moved, 
by  intreaties,  to  alter  their  present  resolutions,  and  to  give  us 
what  we  ask  for ;  for  that  is  to  conceive  of  him  as  altogether 
such  an  one  as  ourselves ;  accordingly,  we  are  not  to  conclude, 
that  he  has  not  detemUned  to  grant  die  thing  that  we  are  to 
pray  to  YCvax  for ;  for  that  would  be  presumptuously  to  enter  into 
his  secret  purpose,  since  he  has  no  where  told  us  we  shall  be 
denied  the  blessings  we  want ;  but  rathe^  that  there  is  forgive** 
ness  with  him,  and  mercy  for  the  chief  of  sinners,  as  an  en- 
couragement to  this  duty ;  and,  besides  this,  has  given  us  faro 
ther  ground  to  hope  for  a  gracious  answer  of  prayer,  where  he 
gives  a  heart  to  seek  him.  Therefore  we  are  to  behave  our- 
selves, in  this  duty,  as  those  who  pretend  not  to  know  God's 
secret  purpose,  but  rather  desire  to  wait  for  some  gracious  in- 
timation or  to^en  for  good,  that  he  will  hear  and  answer  our 
prayer ;  therefore  his  secret  purpose  is  no  more  inconsistent 
witn  this  duty,  than  if,  with  those  that  deny  die  doctrine  we  are 
maintaining,  we  should  conclude^that  this  matter  is  not  deter-v 
mined  by  him* 

2.  As  to  this  doctrine's  leading  to  presumption,  or  despair,, 
there  is  no  ground  to  conclude  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  either 
of  them.  It  cannot  lead  to  presumption,  inasmuch  as  election 
16  not  discovered  to  any  one  till  he  believes ;  tl\e|%fore  an  vltl^^ 
converted  person  has  no  ground  to  presume  smd  conclude,  that 
all  is  well  with  him,  because  he  is  elected ;  for  that  is  boldly  to 
determine  a  thing  that  he  knows  nothing  of;  the  objection 
therefore,  with  respect  to  such,  supposes  that  to  be  Icnown,  which 
remains  a  secret.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  no  ground 
to  despair,  on  a  supposition  that  they  are  finally  rejected ;  for 

Vol.  I.  3  U 
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It  is  one  thing  to  be  the  object  of  the  decree  of  reprobatioiL 
which  no  one  can,  or  ought  to  determine,  concerning  himself 
do  long  as  he  is  in  this  -world,  much  more  if  we  consider  him 
as  enjoying  the  means  of  grace,  and  a  door  of  hope  is  open  ta 
him  therein ;  and  God  has  pleased  to  declare,  in  the  gospel, 
that  he  will  receive  sinners  that  repent  and  belieVe  in  him,  how 
unwordiy  soever  they  are  ;  therefore  such  are  not  to  conclude 
that  their  state  is  desperate,  though  it  be  exceeding  dangerous, 
but  to  .wait  for  the  efficacy  of  the  means  of  grace,  and  those 
blessings  that  accompany  salvation. 

And  as  for  those  that  are  in  a  converted  state,  thb  doctrine 
is  far  from  having  a  tendency,  either  to  lead  them  to  presump* 
tion,  or  despair ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  to  thankfulness  to  God, 
for  his  discriminating  grace,  which,  when  persons  experience, 
they  are  not  only  encouraged  to  hope  for  farther  blessings,  but 
to  perform  those  duties  whereby  they  may  express  their  gra- 
titude to  him.  As  for  presumption,  which  is  the  only  thing  diat 
election  is  pretended  to  lead  them  to,  that  csOmot  be  the  nata<« 
ral  consequence  or  tendency  thereof;  for  if  they  presume  that 
they  shall  be  saved,  this  is  not  to  be  reckoned  a  crime  in  them; 
for  that  presumption  which  is  supposed  to  be  so  in  the  objec^ 
tion  consists  in  ^  person's  expecting  a  blessing  without  reason; 
but  this  is  contra^  to  the  supposition  that  he  is  a  believer ;  and 
it  would  be  a  strange  method  of  reasoning  to  infer,  that  he^ 
who  has  ground  to  conclude  that  he  has  a  ri^ht  to  eternal  lifea 
from  those  marks  and  evidences  of  grace,  which  he  finds  in 
bimself,  is  guilty  of  a  sinful  presumption,  when  he  19  induced 
hereby  to  lay  claim  to  it  1  and  therefore  the  sense  of  the  objec- 
tion, must  be  this,  that  a  believer  having  been  once  enabled  to 
conclude  himself  elected,  may,  from  hence,  take  occasion,  sup- 
posing that  his  work  is  done,  and  his  end  answered,  to  retun^ 
to  his  former  wicked  life,  and  yet  still  presume  that  he  shall  be 
saved ;  whereas  that  woidd  be  a  certain  indication  that  he  had 
BO  ground  to  conclude  this,  but  was  pais  taken,  when  he  thought 
that  he  had ;  so  that  this  doctrine  cannot  lead  a  believer,  as 
fiuch,  to  presumption,  and  consequendy  the  objection,  in  which 
it  is  supposed  that  it  does,  is  founded  on  one  of  these  two  misr 
takes,  viz*  that  every  one,  who  is  elected  to  salvation,  knows 
his  interest  in  this  privilege,  as  though  it  were  immediately  re* 
vealed  to  him,  widiout  inferring  it  from  any  marks  and  evidoi- 
ces  of  grace  that  he  finds  in  himself;  or  else,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  any  one,  who  thinks  that  he  believes,  and,  from  thencct 
concludes  that  he  is  elected,  to  appear,  afterwards  to  have  been 
mistaken  in  the  judgment,  which  he  then  passed  upon  himself; 
but  either  of  these  contain  a  misrepresentation  of  die  consequen- 
ces of  the  doctrine  of  election  ;  neither  is  there  any  regard  had 
to  tbat  necessary  distinction  that  there  is^  between  a  person's 
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beittjg  chosen  to  etemftt  life,  and  his  being  able  to  deteitanie 
himself  to  be  interested  in  this  privilege ;  and  it  is  contrary  td 
what  we  have  before  considered,  that  whenever  God  chooses 
to  the  end,  he  chooses  to  the  means,  which  are  inseparably  con* 
nected  with  it,  which  is  the  only  rule  whereby  we  are  warrant- 
ed, when  applying  it  to  ourselves,  to  conclude  that  we  shall  he 
saved. 

3.  It  cannot,  in  the  least,  be  proved  that  this  doctrine  has 
any  tendency  to  lead  persons  to  bcentiousness ;  nor  is  it  incon- 
sistent with  our  using  the  utmost  endeavours  to  attain  salvation* 
If  it  be  said,  that  many  vile  persons  take  occasion,  from  hence^ 
to  give  the  reins  to  their  corruption ;  that  is  not  the  natural,  or 
necessary  consequence  thereof;  since  there  is  ix>  truth  but  what 
may  be  abused.  The  apostle  Paul  did  not  think  the  doctrine 
of  die  grace  of  God,  wtuch  he  so  strenuously  maintained,  was 
less  true,  or  glorious,  because  some  drew  this  vile  consequence 
from  it.  Let  tu  continue  in  sin^  that  g^race  may  abound^Ronu  vi«  !• 

And  as  for  those  hieans,  which  God  has  ordained  to  bring 
about  the  salvation  of  his  people,  we  are  obliged  to  attend  upon 
them,  though  we  know  not,  before-hand,  what  will  certainly  be 
the  event  thereof;  and  if  through  the  blessing  of  God  accom-* 
-panying  them,  we  are  eifectually  called  and  sanctified,  ^nd  there- 
by enabled  to  know  our  election,  this  will  (agreeably  to  the  ex- 
perience of  all  true  believers,)  have  a  tendency  to  promote  ho« 
uness* 

Obfect.  6.  It  Is  farther  objected,  that  more  tSpMsiOy  W' 
gainst  the  doctrine  of  reprobation,  that  it  argues  God  to  be  the 
author  of  sin ;  and  particularly  in  such  instances  as  these,  viZf 
with  respect  to  the  first  entrance  of  sin  into  the  world,  and  ia 
God's  imputing  the  sin  of  our  first  parents  to  all  their  posterity^ 
and  afterwards  suffering  it  to  make  such  a  progress  as  it  has  done 
ever  since ;  and,  most  of  all,  when  it  is  supposed  that  this  is  not 
•nly  the  result  of  the  divine  purpose,  but  that  it  also  respects 
the  blinding  men's  minds,  and  hardening  their  hearts,  and  so 
rendering  iheir  final  impenitency  and  perdition  umvoidaUe* 

Anno.  To  this  it  may  be  answered, 

I.  As  to  what  concerns  the  first  entrance  of  sin  into  tfaei 
world,  it  cannot  reasonably  be  denied,  that  the  purpose  of  God 
was  concerned  about  it,  before  it  was  committed,  in  the  same 
sense  as  his  actual  providence  was  afterwards,  namely,  in  per« 
mitting,  though  not  effecting  it ;  notwithstanding  this  was  not 
the  cause  of  me  committing  it,  since  a  bare  permission  has  no 
positive  efficiency  in  order  thereunto ;  the  not  hindering,  or  re« 
straining  a  wicked  action,  does  not  render  him  the  author  of  it» 
It  is  true,  God  knew  how  man  would  behave,  and  particularly^ 
that  he  would  mis-improve  and  forfeit  that  originsd  righteous* 
ness,  in  which  he  was  created,  and  that,  by  this  means,  he 
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would  contract  that  guilt,  which  waa  the  cqpaequence  thereof, 
and  thereby  render  himself  liable  to  his  just  displeasure  ;  to 
deny  this,  would  be  to  deny  that  he  foreknew  that,  from  eter* 
nity,  which  he  knew  in  time.  And,  so  far  as  the  actual  provi* 
dence  of  God  was  conversant  about  what  was  natural  therein, 
fio  far  his  purpose  determined  that  it  should  be ;  but  neither 
does  this  argue  him  to  be  the  author  of  sin.  But  this  will  be 
farther  considered,  when  we  speak  Concerning  the  actual  pro- 
vidence of  God  under  a  following  answer.*^ 

52.  As  to  that  part  of  the  objection,  which  respects  the  im- 
puting the  sin  of  our  first  parents  to  all  their  posterity,  diat  ia 
more  frequently  brought  against  this  doctrine  than  any  other; 
fmd  it  is  generally  represented  in  the  most  indefensible  terms, 
without  making  any  abatements  as  to  the  degree  of  punishment 
that  was  due  to  it;  and,  accordingly,  they  think  uiat  we  can 
hardly  have  the  frx>nt  to  affirm,  that  our  arguments,  in  defence 
hereof,  are  agreeable  to  the  divine  perfections,  as  we  pretend 
those  others  are,  which  have  been  brought  in  defence  of  this 
doctrine.  But,  I  hope,  we  shall  be  able  to  maintsun  the  doc« 
trine  of  original  sm^  in  consistency  with  the  divine  perfections, 
as  well  as  scripture,*  in  its  proper  place,  to  which  we  shall  refer 
it«f  Therefore  all  that  I  shall  add,  at  present,  is,  that  if  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin  be  so  explained,  as  that  it  does  not  ren- 
der God  the  author  of  sin,  his  purpose  relating  thereunto, 
which  must  be  supposed,  in  all  respects,  to  correspond  with  it, 
does  not  argue  him  to  be  the  author  of  it. 

3.  As  to  the  progress  of  sin  in  the  world,  and  the  proneness 
of  all  mankind  to  rebel  against  God ;  this,  as  before  was  ob- 
served, concerning  sin  in  general,  is  the  object  of  his  permis- 
sive, but  not  his  effective  will ;  though  there  is  this  difference 
between  God's  suffering  sin  to  enter  into  the  world  at  fint,  and 
his  suffering  the  continuance,  or  increase  of  it  therein,  diat,  at 
first,  he  dealt  with  man  as  an  innocent  creature,  and  only  left 
him  to  the  mutability  of  his  own  will,  having  before  given  him 
a  power  to  retain  his  integrity.  But  the  fallen  creature  is  be- 
come weak,  and  unable  to  do  any  thing  that  is  good  in  all  its 
circumstances,  and  afterwards  is  more  and  more  inclined  to 
sin,  by  contracting  vicious  habits,  and  persisting  therein.  Now, 
though  God's  leaving  man  to  himself  at  first,  when  there  was 
no  forfeiture  made  of  his  preventing  grace,  must  be  reckoned 
an  act  of  mere  sovereign^*,  his  leaving  sinners  to  themsdvcs 
may  be  reckoned  an  act  ot  justice^  as  a  punishment  of  sin  be-« 
fore  committed,  and  neither  of  these  argue  him  to  be  the  au- 
thor of  it ;  neidier  does  the  purpose  of  God,  relating  there* 
unto,  give  the  least  occasion  for  such  an  inference. 

« 

*  See  Qttett,  XTITL  f  See  f^^,  XXI.  XX Jl 
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Again,  we  must  disdnguisb  between  the  occaBi6n  and  the 
cause  of  sin.  God's  providential  dispensations,  though  unex- 
ceptionably  holy  and  righteous,  are  often-times  the  occasion 
diereof :  dms  his  afflictive  hand  sometimes  occasions  the  cor- 
ruptions of  men  to  break  forth,  in  repining  at,  and  quarrelling 
with  his  providence ;  and  his  giving  outward  blessings  to  one, 
which  he  withholds  from  another,  gives  occasion,  to  some,  to 
complain  of  the  injustice  of  his  dealings  with  them ;  and  the 
strictness,  and  holiness  of  his  law,  and  gives  occasion,  to  cor- 
rupt nature  to  discover  itself  in  the  blackest  colours ;  the  apos- 
tle plainly  evinces  this  truth,  when  he  says.  Sin  taking  occasion 
fnf  the  commandment^  wrought  in  me  all  manner  of  concupi" 
scenccy  Rom.  vii.  8.  smd,  indeed,  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole 
compass  of  providence,  or  in  the  methods  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment therein,  but  what  may  be,  and  often  is,  an  occasion  of  sin, 
in  wicked  men.  But  certamly  it  is  not  the  cause  of  it;  even  as 
the  clemency  of  a  prince  may  occasion  a  rebellion  among  his 
subjects;  but  it  is  die  vile  ingratitude, and  wickedness  (^ their 
nature,  tiiat  is  the  spring  and  cause  thereof;  so  the  providence, 
and  consequendy  the  jMirpose  of  God,  which  is  executed  there- 
by, may  be  the  occasion  of  sin,  and  yet  the  charge  brought  in 
this  objection,  as  though  God  hereby  was  argued  to  be  the  au- 
thor of  sin,  is  altogether  groundless. 

4.  As  to  what  is  farther  objected,  relating  to  the  purpose  of 
God,  to  blind  the  minds,  and  harden  the  hearts  of  men,  and 
that  final  impenitency,  which  is  the  consequence  thereof,  Grod 
forbid  that  we  should  assert  that  this  is  a  positive  act  in  him  ; 
and,  so  far  as  it  contains  nothing  dse  but  his  determining  to 
deny  diat  grace,  which  would  have  had  the  contrary  effect,  or 
his  providence  relating  thereunto,  this  does  not  give  any  coun- 
tenance to  the  objection,  or  weaken  the  force  of  the  arguments 
that  we  have  before  laid  down,  which  is  very  consistent  there- 
with. 

Object.  7.  There  is  another  objection,  which  is  generally  laid 
down  in  so  moving  a  way,  that,  whether  the  argument  be  just 
or  no,  the  style  is  adapted  to  affect  the  minds  of  men  with  pre- 
judice against  this  doctrine,  and  that  is  taken  from  the  incon- 
sistency thereof  with  God's  judicial  proceedings  against  the 
wicked  in  the  day  of  judgment,  and  that  it  will  afford  the  sin- 
ner a  plea,  in  which  lie  may  say  to  this  effect :  Lord,  I  sinned 
by  a  fatal  necessity ;  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  avoid  that 
which  thou  art  now  offended  with  me  for ;  it  was  what  thou 
didst  decree  should  come  to  pass.  I  have  been  told,  that  thy 
decrees  are  unalterable,  and  that  it  is  as  impossible  to  change 
the  course  of  nature,  or  to  remove  the  mountains,  which  thou 
hast  fixed  with  thy  hand,  as  to  alter  thy  purpose ;  wik  thou  then 
condemn  one,  who  sinned  and  fell  pursuant  to  thy  wiH  f  Dost 


I 
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thou  will  that  m«i  should  sin  and  perish,  and  then  hty  the  blanie 
at  their  door,  as  though  they  were  culpable  for  doing  what  thou 
hast  determined  should  be  done  ? 

.  Answ.  This  objection  supposes  that  the  decree  of  God  lays 
a  necessary  constraint  on,  and  enforces  the  will  of  man  to  sin; 
which,  if  they  could  make  it  appear  that  it  does,  no  reply  could 
be  made  to  it.  But  this  is  to  represent  the  argument  we  are 
maintaining  in  such  a  way,  in  which  no  one,  who  has  just  ideas 
of  this  doctrine,  would  ever  understand  it,  and  it  is  direcdy 
contrary  to  the  foregoing  method  of  explaining  it*  We  have 
already  proved,  in  our  answer  to  the  third  objection,  that  sia 
is  not  necessary  in  that  sense,  in  which  they  suppose  it  to  be, 
or  that,  though  the  decree  of  God  renders  events  necessary, 
yet  it  does  not  take  awa^  the  efficiency  of  second  causes,  aiuL 
therefore  the  purpose  of  God,  relating  thereunto,  is  not  to  be 
pleaded,  as  an  excuse  for  it,  or  as  a  ground  of  exemption  from 
punishment.  We  read  of  the  Jews,  that,  with  wicked  hartdt^ 
they  crucified  OMT  Saviour;  the  crime  was  their  own;  but  this 
is  expressly  said  to  have  been  done  by,  or,  in  pursuance  of^ 
the  determinate  counsel  andfore^knowledge  ofGody  Acts  ii.  23* 
He  fore-knew  what  they  would  do,  and  purposed  not  to  pre- 
vent it ;  but  yet  he  did  not  force  their  will  to  commit  it.  And 
elsewhere  God  says,  concerning  Israel,  Thou  heardest  not;  yea^ 
thou  knewest  not^fram  that  time  thine  ear  was  not  opened;  and 
then  he  adds,  /  knew  that  thou  wouldest  deal  very  treacherous^ 
fyj  Isa.  xlviii.  8.  Israel  might  as  well  have  pleaded,  that  God 
knew,  before-hand,  how  they  would  bdiave  themselves,  and  so 
have  thrown  the  blame  on  him,  for  not  preventing  this  foie* 
seen  event,  but  suffering  them  to  go  on  in  this  destructive  way^ 
with  as  much  reason,  as  the  sinner  is  supposed,  in  the  objec* 
tion,  to  have,  when  tsiking  occasion  so  to  plead,  as  he  is  repre- 
sented, as  having  ground  to  do,  in  the  day  of  judgment,  as  a 
consequence  from  the  doctrine  we  are  maintaining. 

Again,  whatever  has  been  said  concerning  the  inunutability 
of  the  divine  purpose,  yet  this  does  not  give  the  least  counte- 
nance to  any  ones  charging  his  sin  on  God;  as  we liave,  in 
answer  to  the  last  objection,  proved  that  it  do^s  not  render  him 
the  author  of  sin;  and  therefore  man's  destruction  must  lie  at 
his  own  door.  It  is  one  thing  to  say,  that  it  is  in  the  sinner's 
power  to  save  himself,  and  another  thing  to  say,  that  the  sia 
ne  commits  is  not  wilfol,  and  therefore  mat  guilt  is  not  con- 
tracted thereby;  and,  if  so,  then  this  affords  no  matter  of  ex- 
cuse to  the  sinner,  according  to  the  import  of  the  objecdon. 

IX*  We  are  now  to  consider  some  things  that  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  doctrine  we  have  been  insisting  on,  and  how  it 
}9  to  be  practically  improved  by  us,  to  the  glorj'  of  Gods  and 
our  spiritual  advantage.    And, 
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1.  From  the  methods  taken  to  oppose  and  decry  it,  by  mis« 
represtntations,  which  contain  little  less  than  blasphemy,  we 
infer,  that  however  unju^  conseque|ices  deduced  from  a  doc- 
trine may  be  an  hindranoe  to  its  obtaining  in  the  world ;  yet 
this  method  of  opposition  will  not  render  it  less  true,  or  de- 
fensible ;  nor  ought  it  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  men  against 
the  sacred  writings,  or  religion  in  general.  We  cannot  but  ob- 
serve, that  while  several  scriptures  are  produced  in  defence  of 
this  doctrine  and  others  in  opposition  to  it,  and  the  utmost 
cautions  have  not  been  used  to  reconcile  the  sense  given  there- 
of with  the  natural  ideas  which  we  have  of  the  divine  perfec- 
tions ;  and  many,  in  defending  one  side  of  the  question  have 
made  use  of  unguarded  expressions,  or  called  that  a  scripture- 
doctrine  which  is  remote  from  it;  and  others,  in  opposition 
hereunto,  have,  with  too  much  assurance,,charged  the  defenders 
thereof  with  those  consequences^  which  are  neither  avowed  by 
tiiem,  nor  jusdy  deduced  from  their  method  of  reasoning;  the 
unthinking  and  irreligious  part  of  mankind  have  taken  occasion, 
from  hence,  with  the  Deists,  to  set  themselves  against  revealed 
religion,  6r  to  give  way  to  scepticism,  as  though  there  were 
nothing  certain,  or  defensible,  in  religion ;  and  take  occasion 
to  make  it  the  subject  of  satire  and  ridicule.  But,  passing  this 
by,  though  it  is  a  matter  very  much  to  be  lamented  we  will  coi^- 
sider  this  doctrine  as  rendered  less  exceptionable,  or  more  just- 
ly represented ;  and,  accordingly, 

2*  We  may  infer  from  it,  that  as  it  is  agreeable  to  the  di- 
vine perfections,  so  it  has  the  greatest  tendency  to  promote 
practical  godliness.   For, 

(1.)  Since  God  has  fore-ordained  whatever  come^  to  pass; 
diis  should  lead  us  to  an*  humble  submission  to  his  will,  m  all 
the  dispensations  of  bis  providence.  When  we  consider  that 
*  nothing,  in  this  respect  comes  by  chance ;  this  should  have  a 
tendency  to  quiet  our  minds,  and  silence  all  our  murmuring  and 
uneasy  thoughts,  whatever  afflictions  we  are  exposed  to.  We 
are  too  apt  to  complain  sometimes  of  second  causes,  as  though 
all  our  miseries  took  their  rise  from  thence ;  and,  at  other  times, 
to  afflict  ourselves  beyond  measure,  as  apprehending  that  those 
proper  means  have  not  been  used,  which  might  have  prevented 
them ;  as  Martha  tells  our  Saviour,  Jf  thou  hadst  been  here^ 
my  brother  had  not  diedj  John  xi.  21.  whereas  we  ought  rather 
to  consider,  that  all  this  befalls  us  in  pursuance  of  God's  pur- 
pose: had  he  designed  to  have  prevented  the  affliction,  he 
would  have  directed  to  other  means  conducive  to  that  end,  or 
would  have  attended  those  that  have  been  used,  with  their  de- 
sired success.  We  use  the  means  as  not  knowing  what  are  the 
secret. purposes  of  God,  with  respect  to  the  event  of  things; 
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but,  when  this  is  made  known  to  us,  it  should  teach  us  to  ac- 
quiesce in,  and  be  entirely  resigned  to  the  divine  wilL 

(2.)  When  we  cannot  see  the  reason,  or  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  dispensations  of  diviae  providence,  and  are  not 
able  to  pass  a  judgment  concerning  future  events,  whether  re- 
lating unto  ourselves,  or  others;  and,  when  all  things  look  with 
a  very  dismal  aspect,  as  to  what  concerns  the  interest  and 
church  of  God  in  the  world,  we  must  be  content  to  wait  till  he 
is  pleased  to  discover  them  to  us ;  what  he  oftentimes  does,  -wc 
know  not  narv^  but  shall  know  hereafiery  as  our  Saviour  said  to 
one  of  his  disciples,  John  xiii.  J.  ft  is  no  wonder  that  we  are 
at  a  loss,  as  to  God's  purposes,  since  secret  things  belong  to 
him ;  and  therefore  all  that  we  are  to  do,  in  such  a  case,  is,  to 
rest  satisfied,  that  all  these  things  shall,  in  the  end,  appear  to 
have  a  tendency  to  advance  his  own  perfections,  and  bring 
about  the  salvation  of  his  people. 

(3.)  Since  die  purpose  of  God  respects  the  means,  as  weK 
as  the  end,  this  should  put  us  upon  the  use  of  those  proper 
means,  in  which  we  may  hope  to  obtain  grace  and  g^ory;  and 
therefore  this  doctrine  does  not  lead  us  to  sloth,  and  indifference 
in  religion ;  for  that  is  to  suppose,  that  the  ends  and  means  are 
separated  in  God's  prrpose :  and  when,  through  his  blessing 
attending  them,  the  ordinances,  or  means  of  grace,  are  made 
effectual  for  the  working  of  faith,  and  all  other  graces,  these 
being  connected,  in  God's  purpose,  with  glory,  it  ought  to  en- 
courage our  hope  relating  to  the  end  of  faith,  even  the  ssdya- 
tion  of  our  souls* 

(4»)  Let  us.  take  heed  that  we  do  not  peremptorily,  without 
ground  conclude  ourselves  elected  unto  eternal  life,  on  the  one 
hand,  or  rejected  on  the  other.  To  determine  that  we  are  cho- 
sen to  salvation,  before  we  are  effectually  caDed,  is  presump- 
tuously to  enter  into  God's  secret  counsels,  which  we  cannot, 
at  present,  have  a  certain  and  determinate  knowledge  of;  but 
to  lay  this  as  a  foimdation,  as  to  what  concerns  the  conduct  of 
our  lives,  is  oftentimes  of  a  very  pernicious  tendency.  If,  as 
the  result  of  this  conclusion  made,  we  take  encouragement  to 
go  on  in  sin,  tiiis  will  cut  the  sinews  of  all  religion,  and  expose 
us  to  blindness  of  mhid,  and  hardness  of  heart,  and  a  greater 
degree  of  impenitency  and  uribelief,  as  the  consequence  of  this 
bold  presumption  and  affn>;nt  to  the  divine  Majesty. 

Neither,  on  the  other  nand,  are  we  to  conclude  that  we  are 
not  elected ;  for  though  we  may  be  in  suspense  about  the  event 
of  things,  and  not  Jiinow  whether  we  are  elected  or  rejected, 
this  is  not  inconsipfcent  with  our  using  endeavours  to  attain  a 
good  hope,  thro».igh  rrace  j  yet  to  determine  that  we  are  not 
elected,  is  to  'conclud!?:,  against  ourselves  that  all  endeavours 
will  be  to  }yj  purpose;  which  we  have  no  ground  to  do,  sbce 
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it  is  one  thing  to  conclude  that  we  are  in  a  state  of  unregene* 
racy,  and  another  thing  to  determine  that  we  are  not  elected* 
The  consequence  of  our  concluding  that  we  are  in  an  uncon* 
verted  state,  ought  to  .be  our  praying,  waiting,  and  hoping  for 
the  efficacy  of  divine  grace,  wjiich  extends  itself  to  the  chief  of 
sinners,  as  a  relief  agaitist  despair,  though  such  can  have  no 
ground  to  say,  they  are  elected ;  therefore  the  safest  way,  and 
th^t  which  is  most  conducive  to  the  ends  of  religion,  is  to  be 
firmly  persuaded,  that  though  the  final  state  of  man  be  certain* 
ly  determined  by  God,  yet  this  is  to  be  no  rule  for  an  unre* 
generate  person  to  take  his  measures  from,  any  more  than  if  it 
were  a  matter  of  uncertainty,  and,  in  all  respects,  undetermined 
by  him. 

(5.)  Let  us,  according  to  the  apostle's  advice.  Give  diligence 
to  fhake  our  calling  and  election  sure^  2  Pet.  i.  10.  It  is  certain- 
ly a  very  great  privilege  for  us,  not  barely  to  know,  that  some 
were  chosen  to  eternal  life,  but  to  be  able  to*conclude  that  we 
are  of  that  happy  number ;  and,  in  order  hereunto,  we  must 
not  expect  to  have  an  extraordinary  revelation  thereof,  or  to 
find  ourselves  described  by  name  in  scripture,  as  though  this 
were  the  way  to  attain  it;  for  the  rule  by  which  we  are  to  judge 
of  this  matter,  is,  our  enquiring  whether  we  have  those  marks, 
or  evidences  thereof,  which  are  contained  therein  ;  and  there* 
fore  we  are,  by  a  diligent  and  impartial  self-examination,  to 
endeavour  to  know  whether  we  are  called,  or  enabled,  to  per* 
form  the  obedience  of  faith,  which  God  is  said  to  elect  his  peo« 
pie  to ;  or  whether  we  are  holy,  and  without  blame,  before  nim 
m  love  ?  whether  we  have  the  temper  and  disposition  of  the 
children  of  God,  as  an  evidence  of  our  being  chosen  to  the  adop* 
tion  of  children,  and  as  such,  are  conformed  to  the  image  of 
Christ  ? 

(6.)  If  we  have  ground  to  conclude  that  we  are  chosen  to 
eternal  life,  this  ought  to  be  improved  to  the  glory  of  God,  and 
our  own  spiritual  advantage ;  it  ought  to  put  us  upon  admiring 
and  adoring  the  riches  of  discriminating  grace,  which  is  herein 
eminently  illustrated ;  and  such  are  under  the  highest  obliga*> 
tion  to  walk  humbly  with  God,  as  well  as  thankfully  ;  for  it  is 
owing  to  his  grace,  not  only  that  they  are  chosen  to  eternal  life, 
but  d^at  they  are  enabled  to  discern  their  interest  in  this  pri- 
vilege,  faj 

■      ■  .  ■         -  .1  ■ 

(a)  **  When  w«r  contend  for  this  doctrine  as  a  tnahy  it  should  be  viewed  in 
connexion  with  ha  real  mtwiance.  These  two  objects  are  extremely  different 
m  things  natural,  ciyiU  >nd  religious.  There  are  many  things  true  in  history,  in 
^iloaopby,  in  politics,  and  even  in  theology,  which^  sober  person  deems  im- 
portant There  are  other  things  hypothetically  important,  whether  actually  true 
«r  not.  And  of  thia  kind  ia  the  subject  before  us.  Such  is  the  nature,  the  con- 
nexion, and  conieq,ucp6C8  of  it,  that  if  it  be  true,  it  cannot  fail  of  being  of  the 
&st  importance. 

Voi-  I.  3  X 
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But  how  are  wc  more  particularly  to  estimate  the  importance  of  this  subject^ 
]|y  the  influence  which  the  admission  or  the  dental  of  it  has  on  the  Ytry  foimda- 
tions  of  religion.  For  instance,  if  it  be  not  true,  either  man  hiraaelf  or  mere 
chance  has  the  principal  shane  in  cO'ecting  our  actual  salvation,  and  investing  as 
with  eternal  glory.  Some  indeed  arc  so  lost  to  modesty  and  self-knowledge,  and 
so  unacquainted  with  the  leading  truths  of  Christianity,  that  they  do  not  scruple 
to  ascribe  tiie  eventual  difference  in  our  future  state,  whether  good  or  bad,  to 
man  himself,  but  attoKied  with  some  verbal,  unmeaning  compliment  to  divine 
xnercy.  Such  persons  should  first  learn  the  rudiments  of  Christianity,  before  thof 
have  a  right  to  expect  any  deference  shewn  to  their  opinions.  On  the  other  banc^ 
if  this  BE  true,  its  utility  is  plain ;  it  will  hide  pride  from  man ;  it  will  exchide 
chance  from  having  any  share  in  our  deliverance ;  it  will  exalt  the  g^race  of  €iod} 
it  will  render  salvation  a  certain,  and  not  a  precarious  thing ;  and,  in  a  word*  it 
will  secure  to  them  who  have  the  Spirit  of  Christ  the  greatest  consolation. 

This  was  the  view  which  our  episcopal  reformers  had  of  the  doctrine,  both  as 
to  its  truth,  and  the  importance  of  it.  "  Predestination  to  life"  say  they,  **  is  the 
everlasting  purpose  of  God,  whereby,  before  the  foundations  of  the  world  wcfe 
laid,  be  hath  constantly  decreed  by  his  counsel,  secret  to  us|,  to  deliver  from 
curse  and  damnation  those  whom  he  hath  chosen  in  Christ  out  of  mankind,  and 
to  bring  them  bv  Christ  to  everlasting  salvation,  as  vessels  made  to  honour.— 
The  godly  consideration  of  Predestination  and  our  election  in  Christ  is  full  of 
aweet,  pleasant,  and  unspeakable  comfort  to  godly  persons,  and  such  as  feel  in 
themselves  the  workmgof  the  Spirit  of  Christ  moili^inflr  the  works  of  the  flesh, 
and  their  earthlv  meinbers,  and  drawing  up  their  minds  to  high  and  heavenly 
things ;  as  well  because  it  doth  greatly  establish  and  confirm  their  fai^  of  eter- 
nal salvation,  to  be  enjoved  tluou^  Christ,  as  because  it  doth  fervently  kindle 
their  love  towards  God.*'— Another  observation  I  would  make  is, 

2.  That  it. is  highly  proper,  in  order  to  investigate  the  present  subject  with 
success,  to  keep  it  perfectly  distinct,  and  free  from  all  impure  ndxturet.  Thb  is 
what  some  of  our  early  reformers,  and  many  of  the  modem  defenders  of  this  doc^ 
trine  have  not  done.  For  want  of  this,  many  bitter  enemies  have  opposed  it.  Dr. 
WaiTBT,  for  instance,  and  most  who  have  written  on  the  same  side  of  the  ques- 
tion since  his  time,  place  predestination  to  deadi,  or  reprobation  to  misery,  as 
the  vety  foundation  of  Calvinism,  and  inseparable  &om  predestination  to  life.  Bot 
so  &r  is  predestination  to  death  from  being  true,  that  nothing  can  be  more  un- 
true. It  IS  but  an  arbitrary  assumption ;  a  forei^,  impure  mixture,  having  no 
foundation  either  in  the  real  meaning  of  holy  writ,  or  in  the  nature  of  thin|^  s  ex* 
cept  indeed  we  mean  by  it,  what  no  one  questions,  a  determination  to  punish  the 
gtulty.*      .    *    > 

*  Prcdestlnatioa  t«  Dtath  or  miwyn  as  tbe  end,  and  to  «Jli  «•  the  oieant,  I  call  "  an  inpore 
mixture;"  Kmixivrt,  because  its  cofinexioa  with  Predesdnatlon  to  life  i*  arbitrary  and  far- 
ced ;— iiii^re«  ttecaose  the  sapppsitaon  itselt  is  a  foul  aspersion  of  the  fjlvine  oharacter.  Sc A^ 
gttsdne*  Calvin,  jerkins,  Twisse>  Ruthertord,  &cc .  Ice.  thoiwh  higidy  valuable  and  eaccellest  aea» 
upon  the  whole,  were  not  free  from  this  impure  mixture  of  doctrine.  Bot  of  all  mode^  antbari, 
if  we  except  the  philosophical  Necessarians*  Hobbes^  CoUios,  Bome,  Hartley,  PrIestJx,  Sec  Dr. 
Hopkins,  of  America  seems  the  most  open  in  his  avowal  of  the  sendment*  that  tin  and  mitry 
are  decrud  in  the  same  manner  as  holiness  and  hapinoess,  in  order  to  Drodoce  the  greatest  gene* 
ral  good.  .  The  substance  of  his  reasoning  is  thus  expressed  by  himself:  **  Ail  future  existeooei, 
•'  events,  and  actions*  must  luive  a  cause  of  .their  futurition,  or  there  most  l>e  •  reason  wfaf  they 
*''  are  future,  or  certainly  to  take  place,  rather  tiian  not...  This  cause  most  be  the  diviwe  ixrm 
**  determintfiK  dieir  future  existence*  or  it  must  be  in  tlie  future  exhtmct*  thetiuelvgt.  But  the 
•'  foture  existences  could  not  be  the  cause  of  their  own  futurition ;  for  this  supposes  them  id  cs- 
«'  ist  as  a  cause,  and  to  have  tntiuence,  before  they  have  aivv  existence,  e^en  m>m  eternity.— The 
•*  cause  therefore  can  be  nothing  but  divim  decr^y  determining  their  future  existence*  without 
'*  which  nothing  could  be  foture,  consequoitly  nothing  could  be  Imown  to  hefiitare/'->See  his 
System  of  doctflnes,  3  vol.  Svo.  especially  Vol.  i  p  IIO^SIT.- 

On  the  sentlmenr  itself,  by  whomsoever-held,  I  would  oflcr  the  following  strictures : 

1.  It  is  a  mere  assumption,  tint  tin.  which  the  above  propositioo  .avoweoly-  lnclndet»  hat  ao 
possiMe  cause  oi  its  futoridcm  but  eitiier  the  divine  decree,  or  tbe  future  exj^tcncrs  tfaemeelves* 
For  though  God's  decreet  are  tlie  cause  of  oor  being,  faculties,  and  volitioiis.  oooe  of  these,  nor 
any  thing  else  that  can  be  traced  to  divine  causation,  will  constitute  nil.  Nor  yet  is  it  true  ^at 
sin  is  the  csMr  tfiudft  for  then  sin  would  be  self-extstent.  It  fioUowi  therefore  thai  it  mm, 
have  another  origin  than  either  the  divine  decree  or  its  own  existence. 

3.  It  is  equally  plain  that  the  cmiut  of  sin  is  not  iiMlf  morally  evil  i  for  this  would  involve  a 
contradUctlon,  makingcause  and  effect  to  be  the  same  thinr.  Nor  yet  can  the  cause  be  moraflT 
good.  For  at  from  trodi  nodiing  Imt  truth  can  llgidmateTy  ptoeeed*  so  from jrood  nochliif  biK 
good  can  flow.  Bvil,  indeed,  is  rdaStd  to  good,  bot  not  as  caose  and  efi^st.  Thoogh  evil  coald 
OQt  follow  were  there  ua  ialfaiitetoo4»  oocreatvt/oo  wUl#  no  ficed0i&#  yet  loiarthinc  dw  mm. 
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But  is  not  oue  man's  misery  as  certain  as  another  man's  happiness  ?  Yes ; 
eqimUtf  cei^tain.  What  then ;  must  they  therefore  be  equally  predestinated?  No. 
But  how  can  a  thing  be  certain^  if  it  be  not  predestinated?  Have  a  httle  patienoe 
and  I  wili  tell  you.  The  pi-evi6u»  question  is.  Does  God  predestinate  to  nn  a3 
the  means,  and  to  death  or  misery  as  the  end,  In  the  same  way  as  he  predesti- 

be  !>oiicht  as  the  inatrtx,  where  the  mon6ter  sin  U  generated  and  fostered,  and  wbicbi  morallr 
CODAidcrcd,  is  .letther  gcyni  nor  evil.— Therefore, 

S.  We  assert,  that  tlu:  origin  ofmoralevil  is  to  be  tbiiDd  in  the  unhn  of  two  principles,  neither 
of  which  cousidered  alone  |>artakesoi  a  moral  character.  These  two  principles  arc  Liberty  and 
Pa*H'9e  Ponuer,  Liberty,  it  is  manifest  is  morally  neither  eood  nor  bad,  but  is  a  mere  natural 
iflst'  uMc-nt.  if  1  may  so  speak,  atid  may  be  termed  a  naturalgood  of  which  God  is  the  author  and 
decreer  On  the  contrary.  Passive  Power  is  a  natural  evil  of  which  God  is  not  the  author  or 
decreer,  yet  monilty  considered  is  not  eviU    Eut  this  trrm,  beuig  little  understogd,  requires  far- 


•f  unavoidable  neceteity  found  m  every  creature,  as  such,  id  direct  opoosition  to  the  self-cxiy* 
tence.  independence,  and  alUsuiSciency  of  God.  In  other  words.  It  is  that  tendency  to  nihility^ 
pb}  sically  considered,  and  to  defection,  morally  considered,  which  of  abeduU  neeeuity  belong* 
■o  every  dependent  or  created  nature.  That  there  is  such  a  principle  is  kelf-evident|  nor  b  it  pro. 
bable  that  any  reasonable  being  will  ever  controvert  its  existence.  Now,  it  Is  demonstrable  that 
Chisi  from  the  definition,  cannot  be  the  object  of  divine  decree,  or  of  will ;  for  it  is  stated  to  be 
of  abtelute  or  unavoidable  necessity ;  besides,  it  ii  absurd  to  suppose  that  God  has  decreed,  or  pro- 
duces,  any  thing  the  existence  of  which  stands  in  direct  contrariety  to  himself,  fliat  it  is  not  a 
moral  evil  is  plain,  for  the  holieet  creatures  are  subjects  of  it—God  alone  Is  exempt. 

4.^  Let  it  be  further  observed,  that  the  First  Cause,  L)ein|(  goodness  itself,  impels,  whether  de. 
eretively  or  efficiently,  to  good  only  ;  and  of  this  character  is  even  our  being  necessitated  t6  exer. 
ctse  our  volltiom.  Yet,  when  the  exercise  of  liberty,  in  itself  innocents  ttntte*  with  passive  pow- 
er, the  fruit  or  offspring  of  this  union  is  moral  evil.  Itiis,  I  am  fully  persuaded,  is  the  true  soi 
lution  of  this  qaesuon,  JVhence  conuth  moral  evilf  If  any  person  ^all  thinK  proper  c^uididiy  to 
assign  his  reasons  to  tjie  contrary,  due  regard  shall  be  paid  to  them. 

tf.  If  it  be  asked,  where  lies  the  (Ufference  between  decreeing^  and  permitting  sin  to  take  place? 
I  answer,  the  <tiilerence  is,  that  the  one  would  be  an  act  of  injustice,  the  other  is  deing  nothing. 
So  that  until  it  can  be  shewn  that  there  Is  no  diSertnce  between  injustice  and  doing  nothing, 
there  is  no  force  in  tlie  objecdon.  That  to  necessitate  sin  decretively  would  be  an  act  oi  injns* 
tice,  and  therefore  incompatible  with  the  divine  character,  is,  1  think,  demonstraUe ;  for, it  would 
be  to  decree  to  destruction  antecedently  to  desert -to  anihilate  the  sinfulness  of  any  act,  making 
Its  evil  nature  to  consist  in  its  effects— and  to  destroy  the  immutable  essences  of  good  and  evil. 
Whereas  to  permit^  or  to  tuffer  to  take  place  without  prevention,  is  not  to  act  not  to  decree.  To 
*'  decree  to  permit,"  therefore,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

.  6.  But.  it  has  been  said,  the  event  is  the  same  to  the  sinner,  whether  he  be  hurried  on  to  sin 
and  misery  by  a  decretive  impulse,  or  these  effects  arc  not  prevented  when  in  the  power  of  om- 
nipotence to  interpose.  Thitobjectio '^^ "^^  'o^*--  i.-^^- t^t- 

were  the  only,  or  even  the  principal 

weight  vanishes.  To  iltustrate  this  we  may  suppose,  .      _. 

known  to  a  judge ;  but.  Instead  of  proceeding  on  the  principles  of  law  and  equity,  and  to  effect 
conviction  and  condemnation  according  to  legal  evidence,  he  orders  the  man  to  be  executed  clan- 
destinely without  any  enuitable  process,  under  jiretence  that  it  could  make  no  difference  to  the 
sufferer,  for  ihe  eveni  oCoh  execution  was  certain  t  Besides,  the  spirit  of  the  objection  reflects 
on  God's  vurriM/ dealings  with  his  creatures,  in  every  instance  of  their  soiTerings;  because  it  is 
in  the  power  of  omnipotence  to  interpose.  And  in  net,  it  most  be  allowed,  either  that  the  hap- 
pineee  of  the  creature  is  not  the  chief  ead  of  creation,  or  Uiat  the  permission  of  sin  is  an  act  of 
Injustice.  But  the  case  is  plain,  that  his  own  glorjr  is  the  cluef  end  of  creation  and  governtaienty 
and  that  there  is  no  imostice  in  tlie  permission  of  sin. 

7.  It  may  be  said.  If  the  union  of  liberty  with  passive  power  he  the  origin  of  moral  evil,  and  if 
the  holiest  creatures  in  heaven  are  both  free  and  the  subjects  of  passive  power,  how  li  it  that  they 
do  not  sin !  If  both  are  united  in  the  same  persons,  does  the  one  never  terminate  upon,  or  unite 
itself  to  the  other?  In  answer  to  tliis  enqoiiV*  we  most  distinguish  between  having  Che  piinci. 
pie,  and  being  under  its  influence  without  coDtro^|.  Though  the  splriu  of  the  just,  and  holy 
angels,  have  tn  tlsem  the  principle*  as  the  condition  of  their  created  existence,  yet  it  is  counter, 
acted  by  sovereign  favour.  Hwy  may  say,  as  well  as  Paul,  by  the  grace  of  God  we  are  what 
we  are.  The  object  of  divine  support  is  die  diepoeition,  or  the  eeJi  of  moral  action ;  this  beinr 
made  good,  or  pore,  or  holy,  prior  to  all  acts  of  die  wilU  eSectuaHy  counteracts  the  infloeoce  of 
passive  power.  The  Liberty  and  choice  of  a  lieavenly  being  therefore,  terminating  on  such  a  dis- 
position, no  acts  but  such  as  are  holy  can  ensue.    Hence, 

8.  If  we  woukl  know  how  diis  is  consistent  with  the  actual  fall  of  beings  who  were  once  in 
this  coocUtion,  we  most  attend  to  aoodier  important  consideradon ;  wluch  is,  diat  when  God  ac 
any  time  deals  in  mere  equity  with  a  moral  agent,  without  the  counteracting  influence  of  sove- 
reign fiavottr,  the  inevitable  conseqaence  is,  that  liis  liberty,  or  free  choice,  will  terminate  opoo 
bb  passive  power.  Hence  the  certainty  of  the  futoritlon  of  moral  evil,  in  aU  possible  degrees  and 
circumstances,  wttlioot  any  decretive  efficiency  in  its  production.— If  It  be  asked,  why  the  exer- 
cise oi  equity  is  assigned  as  Che  occasion  of  this  qnioci,  rather  than  sovereignty;  or,  why  leaving 
a  free  agient  Co  the  influence  of  his  passive  power  dioold  not  be  considered  a  sovereign  rather  than 
am  eqaltable  act  1  The  best  answer  to  this  cnqpiry,  i>  a  definition  of  the  two  terms.  By  equity 
then  I  mean  the  principle  that  gives  to  each  his  dpe ;  by  sovereignty,  a  right  to  do  whatsoever  is 
not  inconsistent  with  e^oity.  And  from  this  dnffnition  it  must  appear  tnat  there  may  be  a  two*, 
fold  deviation  from  equity,  vis.  giving  more  tham  is  due,  or  teeo  than  is  due ;  more  good  and  less 
evil,  or  more  evil  and  less  good  uian  is  equitable.  The  former  of  these,  more  good  and  less  evil, 
must  needs  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  creature ;  and  therefore  it  may  be  called  a  gracious  de- 
viation, Withoot  it,  there  would  lie  no  room  for  either  mercy  or  grace.  The  latter,  more  evil 
and  less  good  than  iidoe^  is  properly  catMit^tice,  and  isBiicbadeviatioafrcincvii^  at  is 
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patet  to  hdlincn  as  the  mem%  and  etenial  gloiy  as  the  end?  Thb  ve  dciif,ii 
it  woukl  be  infimtely  unvorthy  of  God,  making  him  the  author  of  sin,  or  <kui)( 
enl  that  good  ntiiy  come*  Some  indeed  have  di^iinguished  between  beng  tbe 
author  or  the  came  of  tin,  and  being  a  &inner.  But  the  diatinrtion  itself  is  doC 
ioUd,  nor  could  it  fully  satisfy  thobc  who  have  made  it  in  ekaring  tbe  diriDe 
character.* 

not  compadhie  wiA  the  Crinc  character.  ThereToie,  to  do  o»  good  Ae^Mitf  oar  chimb  nice 
of  Mwrttftuyi  bat  to  give  m  actther  ook  nor  ku  than  is  oar  doe  h  to  deal  with  « in  pfi 
4quity.» 

0.  Bence  it  fiaUowt.  that  when  God  deab  with  aaeebor  men  in  MfoerHpUy,  acconBac  tt  tk 
definiuofiif  he  does  ih«m  i$od  h^otid  their  claim.  Bat  to  make  ihU  to  be  the  immedate  ctnf 
of  the  tin  of  men  and  angeU  is  aUnnrd.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  incompitible  widi  thedmne 
chanKter,  as  before  dtmwedt  tojpwt  diem  lew  good  and  more  evil  than  » their  doe ;  and  tbn^ 
fere  this  cannot  be  the  canse  of  sin,  as  tore  as  God  is  incapable  of  exercising  unQsticc-Whor 
wort,  it  remains  that  thenaioae  ean  mocal  agents  fall  into  sin  when  dealt  with  in  fitrt  cjwfr 
b  the  act  of  defiection,  or  becoming  fiauU  thej  are  eqoaUy  lite  froa  hong  impeUed  by  Bg** 
tict,  and  ofiield  by  Mverfi^  Cnrottr. 

COKOLULRIES. 

.  1.  ▲UtfaeXMdaadhappincwiBthtansreneofeKatedbefaigsaretfatfrnitaf  SovcKigacyal 

Diecrce.  ^  ,  _. 

1.  All  the  tnaraVtvil  and  mlieiy  in  the  ontvenc  ai«  the  o&prin^  of  libgrty^  a  nataral  p»r 
terminating  or  acting  afion*  or  nnited  to  pattiv€  power^  a  natoral  eiril.  not  count-  racted  by  leni^ 
teignly  gracioof  acu  on  tbe  diipoeitioft,  or  die  seat  of  the  moral  principACf  whidi  maj  be  calks 

'  anaiogicatly  tht  htart, 
'  3.  As  every  act  and  decree  of  liberty  is  perfectly  fore-known  to  God.  as  the  cflect  of  huov* 
decree*  and  every  hypothetical  tendency  or  passive  power,  thoogh  itself  not  an  object  ^^^^^ 
u  equally  foreknown,  it  follows,  that  evtry  sin  is  as  accarately  foreJEnown  as  if  decrecdtaaduf 
an  equally  iofallible  gronnd  of  certain  fotwrition. 

*.  It  is  allowed  that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  ea»s$  9f  "'n«  —  n  pHncipU^  sod  being  i 
eAnwr  ;  but  when  applied  to  an  azent^  to  be  the  author  or  the  cause  of  sin,  and  to  be  a  >biM^  ■ 
the  tame  thinx.  Therefore,  when  applied  to  God,  in  no  proper  sense  wliatever  can  itbe  laidUw 
he  is  the  author  of  tin  — **  If  by  th$  author  ofoin  u  meant  (sayt  President  Edwards)  die  perfl:>>^ 
Scr,  or  a  not  hituurtr  of  sin,  and  at  the  same  time  a  dUposer  of  the  state  <yf  evcnCB  in  loch  s  nan- 
ner«  for  wise,  boiy.  and  most  excellent  ends  and  porvoses,  that  sin  infiiUU>ly  folfows ;  I  s3T,tf  an 
be  all  that  is  meant  by  the  author  of  sin,  I  do  not  deny  tiut  God  is  the  author  of  siD,tfaoa|B^ 
dislike  and  reject  the  phrase,  as  dut  which  by  use  and  custom  is  apt  to  carry  another  tone. 
Xd wards  on  the  Will,  Part  ir.  Sect,  xi  ^^ 

But  though  this  acute  and  excellent  writer  disavows  the  use  of  tbe  phrase,  he  no  where  ani|» 
the  trus  ground  why  it  should  not  be  used.  Tlie  troth  is,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  Bwsre* 
any  alternative  between  the  certain  futurition  of  sin  and  its  being  decrtoui,  And  his  aaij  rndsos 
of  warding  off*  die  most  ruinous  consequences  appears  to  have  been  adqiXed  for  want  of  a  b^A 
and  not  from  the  satisfactory  nature  of  that  method*  His  view,  in  briet,  is  this : God  Is sbm 
of  infinite  goodness  and  wisdom ;  he  can  will  nothing  but  good:  the  system  be  hath  a^of*^ 
the  best ;  now,  says  he,  **  If  the  will  be  good,  and  the  object  of  his  will  be,  all  things  ccbm^ 
good  and  best,  then  tlie  choosinjjf  and  wilung  it,  is  not  •niUing  roil,  had  if  so,  then  hit  oraervg 
according  to  diac  will  is  not  dtifi;  roi/  '^ 

It  is  very  seldom  that  thu  eminent  author  fails  in  his  reasoning;  bat  here  certainly  bcM 
bil.  The  phrases  wiling  nil*  and  doii^  nil,  are  not  used  in  the  same  sense  in  both  yirtM  cKm 
iM-emiset,  from  whence  die  conclusion  n  inferred.  A  system,  all  things  considered,  bcisKMiti 
is  no  good  reasqn  why  each  individnal  part  of  it  it  good.  And  it  may  be  forcibly  rrtodm;  s 
sy  ttem  which  inckides  an  infinite  evil  as  a  nart  of  its  Init^totion  caimoc  be  from  God.  Norasa 
be  taid  that  thb  is  arguing  against /oc/.  witaoot  begging  die  question,  that  God  has  appchm^ 
roil  which  is  blended  widi  die  good.— On  the  snUect  itself  let  the  following  things  becoaiidefMi 

1.  If  choosing  and  willing  a  system  in  which  otnioa  deeretd  part  is  net  wiling  nil»  becasK 
the  system  Is  good  and  best,  all  things  considered  then  it  would  inevitably  follow,  diattts, b^ 
cause  such  a  part  of  tl»t  system  u  not  an  roil.  Bat,  it  may  be  said,  It  is  willing  it  for  a  t^^r 
Does  then  a  good  ond  or  tatendon  destroy  tiie  nature  of  unt  Was  the  sin  of  Paol  or  any  ^bcr 
aaint  anihilated  because  he  «f  ncere/y  aimed  at  the  Glory  of  God '  Orhas  any  design^  ho«evcroe» 
prelienalve,  exalted  or  sincere,  the  uaet  tendency  to  alter  the  nature  of  sin  r 

a.  Allowing  as  incontrovertible  that  the  present  sytem  of  things  is  the  best,  all  things coomvi^ 
cd,  and  that  sin  is  actually  blended  with  it,  it  does  not  thence  feUow  that  the  sin  itseff  Is  dKram 
or  is  any  part  of  divine  appointment.  For  not  t6  hinder  sin,  is  extremely  difiexent  fiooi  M 
the  ctf  fue  or  author  of  it.  t^  one  Is  perfectly  consistent  with  equity,  the  other  woold  hen» 
of  injuttice, 

3.  It  is  a  SI 
it  cannot  lie 

fremwhati.,  ^_    ^^ 

that  every  event  comes  to  pass  from  decretive  neceuity ,  sin  not  excepted,  must  of  contse'br  drivdi 
to  his  conclusion.  But  this  valuable  author  had  no  need  to  recur  to  that  oninion.  in  otder  le^ 
tablish  his  theory  of  hypothetical  necessity ;  for  this  will  stand  on  a  rock*  unmoveably,  witfeov 
such  aid.  j^ 

4.  In  reality,  the  certain  futurition  of  good,  and  that  of  evil,  arisea  from  digemU,  yea  fro*  "^ 
metrically  oppeeite  causes.  The  one  flow?i  from  the  operative  wUl  of  God,  and  is  foi»>kao^^ 
he  future  because  decreed,  the  other  fiows  from  a  deficient  or  privadw  canse,  pea^^po^' 


i«ta  varieties  of  its  blendingsTdiereferc  no'case  can  be  Mcoiiq4kated»l!SuolafiBlCt  fMC^^"^ 
die  event  anot  appear  wii£  ftfaa/ cffnaA0>  at  if  dccttcd. 
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111  fact,  sin  and  holiness  are  not  only  difTerent,  but  opponte  ejfectt,  and  their 
onuses  equally  opposite ;  but  as  God  is  the  sole  cause,  "Uie  sole  exclusive  cause 
of  holiness,  the  creature,  in  some  way,  roust  be  the  sole  and  exclusive  cause  of 
sin.  If  you  ask  how?  I  reply,  by  exercising  his  liberty,  which  is  a  mere^iatural 
instrument,  on  UtMelfy  rather  than  on  God.  But  how  came  he  to  do  tliat  ?  By 
his  p<urive  pavwr.  What  is  passive  power  ?  In  general,  it  is  that  which  distin* 
guishes  the  creature  from  the  Creator.  But  more  particularly,  it  is  that  tenden- 
cy to  nothing  as  to  being,  and  to  defection  as  to  well  being,  whieh  is  essential  to 
everv  created  existence.  If  every  creature  have,  and  roust  of  necessity  have  this 
passive  power,  you  will  ask,  how  came  tlie  holy  angels,  and  the  spirits  of  the 
just,  not  to  sin?  The  answer  is, because  divine  grace  upholds  them.  These 
things  duly  considered,  though  briefly  stated,  will  shew,  that  as  God  is  not  the 
author  of  sin,  so  neitlier  has  he  predestinated  sin.  He  is  the  author  and  cause  of 
good  only.  He  is  the  author  of  our  liberty ;  but  that  in  itself  is  not  evil.  And"  be 
is  the  author  of  ouf  natui'e  as  limited ;  that  also  of  itself  is  no  moral  evil.  But 
when  our  liberty  unites  v^itli  this  limited  nature,  or  tei*minates  on  passive  power, 
when  this  latter  is  not  controuled  by  grace,  their  offspring  is  imperfect,  or  sin* 
fulness  attaches  to  our  moral  acts. 

Hence  you  may  learn,  that  sin  and  future  misery  are  events  perfectly  certain, 
though  not  predestinated.  It  has  been  often  assumed,  but  without  propriety  or 
truth,  that  an  event  is  foreknown  only  because  it  is  decreed.  In  reality  all  good 
is  foreknown,  because  it  is  decreed ;  for  there  is  no  other  ground  of  its  existence. 
But  sin,  as  before  shewn,  has  another  grcjund  of  existence,  namely,  passive  power, 
which  can  no  more  be  an  object  of  divine  predestination  or  decree  than  its  per^^ 
feet  opposite,  the  all-sufficiency  of  Jehovuh.  Vet,  obser\'e  attentively,  this  has 
its ^ro/^rnofure,  and  God  sees  all  things,  and  all  essences,  in  their  proper  na- 
ture. What!  Does  not  God  foreknow  the  sinfulness  of  any  event  in  its  deficient 
cause,  as  well  as  the  goodness  of  another  in  that  which  is  efficient.^  Beside,  pas* 
sive  power  in  union  with  liberty  is  an  adegitate,  a  fully  adequate  Rround  of  sin 
and  death ;  and  therefore  to  introduce  a  predestination  of  sin  and  aeatb,  is  to  as- 
cribe to  God  what  is  equally  impious  iind  needless.* — ^Let  us,  therefore,  keep  this 
doctrine  free  from  all  impure  mixtui*es,  and  now  proceed  to  a 

3rd  Observation,  that  is.  When  the  end  is  maintained  to  be  infallibly  certain, 
the  means  to  promote  tliat  end  ai-e  included.  Thus  you  may  suppose  a  chain  sus- 

*  *'  Equally  impintf  and  ngedl$4sV  DfeMut*  becatwe  the  existence  of  sin  is  fUirly  and  Follt' 
accotintrcl  tor  on  another  i>nnctple;  im^ous.  because  it  a»crit>eicoGodthe  wont  of  rU  principles, 
tKe  causation  of  sin.  Tbat  God  Kuperintends,  directs^  aitd  over«rules  the  actions  of  sntn  is  wor- 
thy of  him ;  and  equally  so  that  he  does  not  hindtr  the  existence  of  moral  eyil ;  but  diat  he  is  a 
^sitive  and  efficacious  cause  of  moral  evil,  or  that  this  Is  consistent  with  either  his  justice  or 
holiness  can  never  be  ^>rc«ed.  Cr.  Hopkins,  indeed*  says,  tliat  *'thc  attempt  to  distinguish  lie- 
tween  the  sinful  volitions  or  actions  of  men  as  natural  and  moral  actions;  and  mnking  God  the 
origin  and  cause  of  them  considered  as  natural  actions,  and  men  the  cause  and  authors  of  the  dt' 
pravity  and  sin  which  i«  in  them/i^,  it  is  believedi  uninttltifiblf^-un\cM  by  making  this  distinc- 
tion it  be  meant,  that  in  every  sinful  action,  God  is  not  the  sinful  cause  of  it."  The  author,  how- 
ever, candidly  adds.  *■*  But  if  the  contrary  can  be  made  to  appear,  this  doctrine,  with  all  tiiat  is 
implied  in  it.  shrill  be  given  up  and  renounced."  As  the  removal  of  this  principle*  and  the  esta- 
bli«hment  of  the  other,  appear  to  me  of  the  highest  importance  in  theolocy,  a  few  remarks,  in 
addition  to  those  already  made,  may  not  be  superfluous,  as  temtinj^  to  exhibit  the  principle  here 
mainraijied  in  different  lights  and  connrxions;  and  when  all  are  properly  examined,  it  is  proba- 
ble they  will  not  be  wholly  *•  unintelligible.*' 

1.  God,  JEHOVAH,  is  the  infinite  and  eternal  Essence,  which  is  of  ahsvlute  necessity -the  self- 
exi^tent,  independent,  and  all-sufficient  Being— from  eternity  to  etei  nity  generarin^  his  own  light 
and  joy,  called  his  only  begotten  Son ;  not  from  mere  will,  bnt  oi  the  same  necessity 

8.  God  in  his  boundless  alt-sufficiency  views  all  possibles  with  ail  their  positive  and  privative 
tendencies.  That  all  possibles  have  their  positive  tendencies  is  as  plain  as  that  two  added  to 
three  make  Hve.  Were  there  no  positive  tendencies,  there  could  be  no  hypothetical  certainty, 
no  law  of  nature,  no  connexion  between  cause  and  effect.  And  it  is  e<iuVly  true,  though  net 
«qvalljr  plain,  that  there  are  privative  tendencies  in  all  beings  but  that  one  who  exists  of  absolute 
necessity.  To  suppose  the  contrary,  is  the  same  as  to  suppose  that  a  creature  may  he  made  in- 
dependent, and  aJI'SttSicifnt.  But  that  is.  every  reasonable  being  niust  allow,  absolutely  impost- 
ble%  as  implvtng  the  grossest  contradiction.  On  thi<i  demoustntted  f<4Ct  rests  unavoidably  the 
existence  o^that  principle  in  every  created  nature  which  I  call  Passive  Ponver.    Yec 

3.  It  does  not  follow  that  tbe  mere  collateral  rxistence  of  these  two  principles  in  the  same  sub* 
ject  must  needs  produce  m6ral  evil.  Then  alone  docs  this  take  place  when  the  one  terminaten 
Qpon,  or  U  unitea  to  the  other,  without  the  interposition  of  so\'ereign  favour  It  in  nqt  in  the 
power  of  equity  to  assist.  For  the  exercise  of  equity  is  to  give  each  Ms  due ;  bat  to  prevent  s-n 
IS  not  dtuta  the  tabjeec  of  it,  otherwise  no  one  couldever  sin  but  on  cra^dition  oT  injustice  in  God. 

4  After  an,  it  may  be  objected,  that  the  scriptures  ascribe  to  God  the  causation  of  moral  evil « 
as,  hardening  the  heart  of  Pharaoh— hardening  whom  he  will— making  the  wicked  for  the  day 
of  evil— appointing  to  deitmctiim— determining  the  death  of  Christ— detivering  him  by  deteml. 
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pended  from  a  great  height,  and  to  the  lowest  link  a  weight  is  fixed,  which  is 
porne  bv  it.  You  do  not  suppose  that  this  link  is  unconnected  with  the  next,  and 
eo  on  till  you  come  to  the  highest.  Ever)'  one  of  the  links  is  equally  necessary 
with  that  which  is  next  the  weight ;  and  the  whole  is  connected  with  something 
else  which  is  stronger  than  the  weight,  including  that  of  the  chain  also,  however 
long  and  heaxy.  • 

Thus  also  in  the  cultivation  of  our  land,  though  it  is  decreed  that  on  such  a 
field  there  shall  be  this  very  season  a  crop  of  wheat,  this  wasjiot  independent  of 
providential  virtue  giving  the  increase,  the  genial  showers,  the  solar  warmth,  and 
the  vivilying  air.  It  is  not  unconnected  wiih  the  proper  seed  sown,  needful  tiM- 
a^ge,  plowing  and  harrowing,  and  the  quality  of  tiie  soil.  And  the  same  holds 
true  as  to  trie  health  pf  the  body,  and  the  prolongation  of  liie  to  an  appointed 
period.  Ue  who  dies  must  first  have  life ;  he  who  grows  to  manhood  must  arrive 
at  it  thi^ough  the  previous  stages  of  youth,  childhood  and  m&ncy.  So  likewise 
in  the  education  of  our  ciiiidren ;  if  learning  be  the  end,  that  supposes  the  pre- 
vious means  of  application ;  and  if  it  is  determmed  who  shall  be  the  first  scholar 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lives,  it  is  eguaUy  determined  that  he  shall  begin  with  the 
^udimer/s  of  letters,  and  diligently  prosecute  his  Lterar)'  studies.  And  respect- 
ing religious  attainments  tlie  matter  is  equally  plain;  if  life  or  eternal  glory  be 
the  end  predestinated,  the  previous  steps  of  purity  of  heart,  justification  and  a 
new  birth  unto  righteousness,  preservat.on  in  Christ,  and  every  individual  event 
and  circumstance  preceding,  is  included  in  the  decree,  as  far  as  there  is  any 

nate  counse)— ^ciins:  all  evil  in  a  city  making  vesiel*  to  dishonour-'lltting  them  fordestructioiw 
&c.  — In  re»lv  to  tliis  objection  it  miut  be  considtrred.  that  w&atevei  the  import  of  sudi  repre*en> 
^ationn  may  be.  no  intefpretatioii  whik.h  is  unmerthy  of  Cod  can  lie  the  true  meaning^diat  the 
Idioms  of  the  '^acrcd  Uii);aaRes  -Hsct  ii  ing  cause  or  operation  lo  God  mmt  be  underttood  accondiiv 
to  the  nature  of  the  suhjcLt-^aiid,  what  ie  p»rticuiar>y  to  our  purppse.  that  active  verba  which 
denote  makini,  doing,  causing^  .ihd  the  like^  otten  denote  a  dtclarmt'im  of  the  tUngdone,  or  that 
■hail  take  i>l<u:e ;  or  a  p9rmiwGn  of  it. 

Take  a  few  specimens.  1  hus  Acu  y.  15.  **  What  God  hath  cUaiued,"  mean*,  what  God  hath 
diciared  to  be  clean.— Isai.  vi.  9. 10  The  prophet  is*  cou  manded  to  tell  the  peofile«  **  onderscand 
noCi  perceive  not  ;**  and  he  it  ordered  to  "  make  the  heart  of  thU  people  &t,  to  titake  their  eart 
%eavv,  and  to  shut  their  eyes."  And  what  can  this  mean  more  than  to  declare  a  fact,  cither  whM 
they 'then  were,  or  what  they  would  t.e?— So  Jer.  i.  lo.  Tl^  Promt's  deelaratiomof  whanttuofolA 
be.  IB  called  his  rootiftr  out  pulling  down.  &c.— Ezek.  xiiii.  3.  'rhe  prophet  says,  *^  when  I  came 
XO  dutroy  the  dry  ;**  his  meaning  undoubtedly  is.  When  I  came  to  prophecy  or  declare  that  the 
city  should  be  destroyed.  — Exod.  v.  8S.  "  Lord,  wherefore  ha«t  thou  evil  entreated  this  people? 
Moses  means,  Wherefore  hast  thou  permitted  them  to  be  evil  entreated r—Jer.  iv  10  "  Lord 
God,  thou  hast  greatly  deceived  thi  s  people ;"  that  i«,  permitted  or  not  hindered  them  to  be  deceiv- 
ed by  the  false  Prophets. ^Esek.  xiv.  9.  ^  1  the  Lord  have  deceivedihai  prophet."  Can  any  thdur 
else  be  meant  than  suffering  him  to  deceive  himself  ?~Matt.  xi.  %B,  Tbou  haat  hid  these  oun^'' 
1  e.  wt  rfv^a/«<<.— — Tlias  also,  Kom.  ix  18.  **  Whoo.  he  will  he  hardeneth/*  Be  sufleredt  to  he 
lurdened.— Rom.  xi.  8.  "  God  gave  them  a  spirit  of  slumber,"  i.  e.  permitted  them  to  slumber. 
S  Thes.  ii.  II.  *'God  shall  tend  them  strong  delusion,  that  they  shonld  Mieve  a  lie;"  i.  e.  shall 
fernut  them  to  be  deluded  so  that  they  shall  believe  a  lie.— Exod.  vii.  S.  fcc.  **  And  I  will  harden 
Pharaoh's  heart,"  i.  e  1  will  st^fflir  it  to  be  hardened.  Matt.  x.  S4»  3S.  "  1  am  not  c<nne  to  «rarf 
peace,  but  a  tword  ;  For  1  am  come  to  set  a  man  at  variance  against  his  father,"  That  is.  my 
coming  nhall  be  the  innf-cent  occasion  of  wars  and  variance.— Jude  i.  **  Who  were  before  of  old 
crdained  to  this  condemnation  ;"  i.  e  foretold^  or  forettfritten^  as  the  word  sigoifies;  aunemcei 
Sn  the  sacred  pa^es,  and  proecribed  by  divine  law. 

But  the  passage  above  aU  others,  which  appears  to  countenance  the  notion,  diat  God  is  th? 
eauee  of  sin,  is  I  Pet.  ti.  8.  '*  A  stone  of  stumbling,  and  a  rock  of  offence,  even  in  diem  whk& 
stumble  at  the  word,  being  (Usobedient.  tohereunto  alee  they  vere  appointed,  u  e.  unte  vWcA 
iA/iV*  their  iitnm\t\ln^t  they^toere  a f pointed  became  diecbedient.  The  Greek  participle  inclodra 
the  cause  of  their  fallmg ;  as  ffch,  if.  3  Feglectine  w  great  salvation,  how  shall  we  escape  f  T9 
luhich  not  (leaping,  they  tiyere  appointed,  jerneglecting  so  grent  salvation.  A  striking  centraet 
to  this  we  have.  John  vii.  17  • '  If  any  man  will  dv  hie  'H'il/.  he  shall  knvw  of  the  doctrine ;"  but 
tjie  dieebedient  shall,  according  to  an  awful  bat  e<]uitable  appcintment,  '^stumble,  and  faU,  and  he 
broken,  and  be  snared,  and  be  taken.''— (I''^-  '^^^»  l'>)  We  have  a  further  illustration  of  thb 
meaning  in  Heb.  iii  18  '*  To  whom  sware  he  that  they  should  not  enter  into  his  rest,  Kut  to 
0iein  that  believe  not  ?''  i,  e.  Who  were  appointed  to  destruction  ?  The  answer  i^,  the  dieebe- 
dient g  'or  the  original  word  is  the  same  here  as  in  Peter,  under  a  difTcrent  inflection.  And  It  is 
added,  ver  19  "  So  they  tould  not  enter  in  became  of  unbelief.**— Thai  also  Rom.  xi.  7.  '*'nie 
rest  'were  blinded,  or  hardened;*'  i.  e.  were  ottered  to  be  Mind  or  hard  And  duit  tlUs  is  the 
meanint^  is  decided  by  ver  w   "  Because  of  unbelief  ihej  were  broken  off*" 

Upon  the  whole.  Peter  intimates.  th»r  none  should  be  ofiended  at  soch characters,  men  of  kanv 
ing  and  eminence  reiectlng  the  Mrssiah  pnd  his  gos^iiel.  Ihtvr  end  is  what  might  be  expected, 
as  foretold  by  the  prophets,  ,<ccnrdinc  to  God'*?  righteeue  eovernraent.  and  his  eternal  sppeini' 
tnent,  or  determination,  rcf  pecttng  nil  such  offenders.  Their  habitual  unbelieving  ditobediemee 
wao  the  cause,  hot  their  actual  stumMing  at  the  word  to  their  destruction  was  t)ie  natnral,  the 
rithteons.  the  appointed  effect.  To  this  they  were  appointed,  placed,  or  eet  forth  (as  »haraoh 
>ras  raised  up)  bv  the  riirntconj  iudrmcnt  of  God.  i»ho  resisteth  the  pmod  antl  disobedient;  in 
order  to  shew  'nrth  thi-  Klorv  of  hi^  justice  in  them.  They  were  nerswially  ,:ppeinted  to  eaaU- 
cd^situati^ns,  being  civil  and  ecclesiastic;«t  builders ;  they  were  svffrred to  reject  Christ*  IB  pore 
^nity  i  and  ihas  were  deservedly  ctnstsituted  awful  warnings  to  olhcrf . 
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ggodneu  in  them.  As  to  the  evil  with  which  any  events  or  circumstances  are 
blended,  that  has  been  already  accounted  for  on  another  principle.  Nothing  caa 
be  moK  true  or  pikin,  God  had  predestinated  an  everlasting  righteousness  to  be 
brought  in  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  But  is  it  not  equally  true  and  plain  that 
the  birth  of  Jesus,  und  of  his  virgin  mother,  the  existence  of  David,  the  call  of 
Abraham,  the  preservation  of  Noah,  and  the  creation  of  Adam  and  Eve  were 
predestinated.' — ^Let  us  therefore  guard  against  separating  the  end  and  the 
means ;  and  what  God  joins  together  in  his  predestinating  care  lUid  love,  let  no 
man  put  asunder.— We  now  come 

II.  To  consider  some  proots  of  this.doetrine. — That  the  scriptures,  especially 
those  of  the  New  Testament,  appear^  at  least,  to  maintain  the  doctrine  m  ques- 
tion, no  person  of  common  modesty  will  deny.  Thus,  for  msiunce,  Rom.  vili,  29, 
30.  *'  Whom  he  did  foreknow,  he  also  did  predettinate  to  be  conformed  to  the  im- 
age of  his  Son."  Again,  £ph.  i.  4^-6.  **  According  as  he  hath  chosen  us  in  him, 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  that  we  should  be  holy  and  without  ))lame 
before  him  in  love ;  having  predestinated  us  unto  the  adoption  of  children  by  Je- 
sus Christ  to  himself,  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  his  will,  to  the  praise  of 
the  glory  of  his  grace."  And  again,  ver.  11.  "In  whom  also  we  have  obtained  an 
inheritance,  being  pt^tkstinated  according  to  the  purpose  of  him  who  worketh 
all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will.'*  Believer»  are  said  to  be  "  called  ac- 
cording to  God^s  pitrpote /**  and  certain  discriminations  are  made  between  man 
and  man,  between  nation  and  nation,  **  that  the  ptapote  of  God  according  to  elec- 
tion, might  stand,  not  of  works  but  of  him  who  calleth."  «  The  election  hath  ob- 
tained it."  **  So  then  it  is  not  of  him  thatwilleth,  nor  of  him  that  runneth,  but  of 
God  that  sbeweth  niercy."  '*  Shall  the  thing  formed  say  to  him  that  formed  it. 
Why  hast  thou  made  me  thus  .^— <<  I  will  have  mercy  on  whom  I  will  have  mer- 
cy, and  I  will  have  compassion  on  whom  I  will  have  compassion.*' 

These  are  some  of  the  tnany  passages  of  holy  writ  which  at  least  senn  to  hold 
this  doctrine.  But  it  is  of  importance  to  observe,  that  to  establish  this  very  doc- 
trine is  the  main  drift  of  the  apostle  Paul's  elaborate  argument  in  a  considerable 
part  of  his  epistle  to  the  Romans.  See  Rom.  ix. — ^zi. — ^But  more  particularly, 

1.  It  is  evidently  inconsiirtent  with  God's  incite  perfection  to  suppose  that  he 
has  110 purposes,  designs,  or  aims  in  his  operations;  or,  which  is  virtually  the 
same  thlnfl^  to  suppose  that  he  decrees  or  predestinates  nothing.  Wherein  would 
be  then  diVo'  from  blind,  unmeaning  chance,  which  hath  neither  wisdom,  power, 
nor  properties  P  An  iutelli^nt  spirit  without  any  plan  or  purpose,  is  inconceiv- 
able ;  much  less  is  the  infinitely  perfect  Jehovah  such  a  being. 

But  if  he  purposes  any  things  what  can  be  conceived  of  in  Uiis  World  of  higher 
importance,  or  more  worthy  of  his  predestinating  care,  than  the  oahatkm  of  his 
people,  that  is,  of  those  wlio  are  eventually  saved  ?  Shall  he  purpose  from  eter^ 
nity  to  give  his  Son  to  appear  in  the  form  of  a  servant,  to  suner  an  ignominious 
death,  and  to  be  head  over  all  things  to  the  church,  at  an  uncertaimiy  ?  Does  he- 
bestow  his  Holy  Spirit  without  knowing,  or  without  intending,  who  shall  be 
iiltimatelv  change^  into  the  divine  imaee  from  ^lory  to  glory,  and  jnade  meet 
for  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light  i  Truly,  if  m  time  he  draws  with  loving- 
kindness,  it  is  because  he  has  loved  with  an  everlasting  love. 

%  What  scripture  and  experience  teach  of  man's  condition  as  a  sinAer,  utter- 
ly excludes  every  other  cnuse  of  salvation  but  God's  predestinating  love.  From 
our  vezy  birth  we  are  sinful,  guilty,  and  without  strength.  The  carnal  mind  is 
enmity  against  God.  The  graceless  heart  is  a  heart  of  stone;  in  spiritual  con- 
cerns unfeeling  and  impenetrable.  Well  may  our  Lord  say  to  his  disciples.  Ye 
have  not  chosen  me,  but  I  have  chosen  you.  If  then  those  who  were  dead  in  tres- 
passes and  sins  have  been  quickened,  if  persecutors  have  been  arrested  and 
alarmed,  if  those  who  were  fully  bent  on  rebellion  have  been  instantly  rendered 
humble^  meek,  loving  and  obedient,  to  what  can  we  rationaUy  ascribe  it  but  to 
the  discriminating  anid  sovereign  pleasure  of  him  who  worketh  all  things  aftoer 
the  counsel  of  his  own  will }  Ifsuch  are  not  predestinated,  how  came  they  to  be 
called,  converted,  and  regenerated? 

Consult  the  good  man's  experience.  Will  he  coolly  and  deliberately  arrogate 
any  thing  to  himself  P  Follow  him  to  the  throne  of  grace ;  what  is  his  language 
before  God }  XiatCR  to  hi5  most  holy,  happy,  and  animated  praises  in  the  cburokv 
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Attend  to  him  in  iiis  happiest  fraine9--or9  when  emergii^Traiii  the^deep  waters 
of  affliction — ^wlien  restored  from  backsUdings— or  with  taitering^  i|)eech  on  the 
brink  of  etemit}* ;  and  you  wdl  find  him  steady  to  one  point ;  **  Behold,  God  is 
my  salvation."  My  recovery  from  sin  and  woe  is  all  of  grace.  Yea,  fiallow  him  to 
heaven,  when  he  joins  the  nobie  army  of  martvrsy  and  the  countless  m)Tiada  of 
the  redeemed  from  among  men,  and  there  he  snouts  aloud  in  chorus,  **  Unto  him 
that  loved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  ovm  blood,  and  hath  made  us 
kings  and  priests  unto  God  and  his  Father ;  to  him  be  glory  and  dominion  for 
ever  and  ever.  Amen." — **  Thou  art  worthy,  O  Lord,  to  receive  glory,  and  ho- 
nour, and  power ;  for  thou  hast  created  all  things,  and  for  thy  pleasure  they  are 
and  were  created."  If  we  search  eternally  into  the  origin  and  cause  of  our  de- 
liverapce  from  sin,  and  our  exaltation  to  happiness  and  glory,  none  can  be  Ibuod 
but  God's  predestinating  love. 

3.  Nothing  short  oi  eternal  predestination  could  secure  that  which  is  demon- 
strably the  most  worthy,  the  most  glorious,  the  most  real  en</of  God  in  the  sal- 
vation of  man,  that  is,  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his  grace.  No  end  can  be  com- 
pared to  this  in  excellence ;  it  is  expressly  the  end  which  God  has  proposed  to 
himself  in  the  salvation  of  his  people ;  "  having  predestinated  us  unto  the  adop- 
tion of  children  by  Jesus  Christ  to  himself>  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of 
his  will,  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his  gra^."  If  there  be  no  predestinatiGi^ 
bow  can  such  an  end  ever  be  proposed,  and  how  iniallibly  secured  f  Can  there 
be  any  effect  without  an  adequate  cause  ?  Or  can  the  invention  of  men  or  angels 
discover  any  other  cause  than  predestination  P 

On  any  other  supposition,  how  can  divine  love,  grace,  and  mercy  be  glorified, 
infallibly  glonfifd  ?  Is  the  honour  of  these  glorious  and  blessed  perfections  of 
Jehovah  to  be  suspended  on  a  feeble  peradventure  ?  Or  is  the  spiritual  temple 
constructed  of  some  materials  which  come  by'  chance,  or  approach  of  theTO' 
a  elves,  wliile  others  are  brought  forth  by  a  divine  hand  out  of  the  quarry  of  na- 
ture, and  placed  on  the  living  foundation  P  Is  the  glory  of  the  Creator  to  depend 
upon  the  precarious  will  of  man .'  The  supposition  is  too  absurd  to  admit  a 
thought— Again, 

4.  Predestination  to  life  is  essentially  necessary  to  secure  tlie  fitUend  of  the 
death  ofChritt  and  the  efficacy  of  divine  influence.  "What  though  he  laid  domvt 
his  life  for  his  sheep,  if  after  all  he  do  not  bring  them  into  bis  fold?  For  him  to 
lay  dowivhis  life  a  ranwm  for  many,  and  then  Leave  it  to  thtm  whether  they  should 
come  for  life,  and  ^1  the  benefits  of  his  death,  righteousness  and  grace,  is  to 
suppose  them  possessed  of  more  power  than  Adam  had  before  the  fall.  For  the 
power  he  needed  was  only  that  which  might  keep  him  from  falling ;  but  the 
power  which  fiiUen  man  requires  is  that  by  which  he  may  rise  from  his  fidlen 
state,  and  enter  into  the  favour  of  God,  into  union  with  Cltfist,  into  spbritual  sen- 
sibility and  life,  into  wisdom,  rigliteousness  and  holiness,  and  into  eternal  glory. 
Now  what  can  be  adequate  to  tiiis  but  omnipotent  power  helping  our  infirmities  ? 

If  it  be  said,  Though  we  cannot  of  ourselves  do  this,  may  we  not  througl» 
Christ  and  his  holy  Spirit  assisting  us  ?  I  reply,  asrietance  is  of  two  kinds ;  it  is 
cither  affording  us  proper  meant,  such  as*  the  holy  scriptures,  the  ministry  of  the 
word,  ordinances  of  religion,  and  precious  promises  by  way  of  encouragement  ;— 
or,  it  is  actually  to  influence  the  mind  by  supernatural  agency.  If  this  latter  as- 
sistance  be  afforded,  the  event  is  securcil;  for  notliing  is  requisite  to  secure  the 
volitions,  and  all  the  exerciscH  of  the  will,  in  faith,  repentance,  love,  hope,  and 
even  perseverance  therein  unto  the  end,  but  thu  kind  of  influence  to  a  certam 
degree.  But  does  God  impai*t  any  gracious  influence  without ^ttf^«in^  to  do  so? 
And  does  he  not  know  what  influence  is  neeessary  to  secure  the  eml  ?  Without 
predestination  to  life,  what  security  can  there  be,  that  the  death  of  Christ  will 
not  prove  abortive  and  unavailing  ? 

The  notion  tl)at  a  sufftcient  degree  of  grace  is  given  to  all,  but  that  a  degree 
more  than  suflicient  is  g-iven  to  the  elect ;  that  all  the  elect  are  certainly  and  in- 
fallibly saved,  but  the  others  left  at  uncertainty,  with  a  perhaps  that  some  of 
them  may  be  saved  in  uddiUon  to  the  elect— this  notion  is  neither  ibuuded  in  re- 
vealed truth,  nor  capable  of  rational  consistency.* 

*  Thii  nodoo,  perhapt  more  than  any  pther,  has  been  termed  Baxteriamitm,  and  vrt  k  u  sot 
«wy  tQ  s«y  that  Mr.  Bazttr  ever  maiataiocd  tc   Ik  says  ladgtd  **  alibave  so  moch  Cgtxe}  a« 
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Without  predestination  to  life,  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which,  it  19 
confessed,  are  given  to  some,  might  be  given  in  vain,  or  without  effecting  my 
savine  purpose  in  any.  one  of  the  human  race.  Where  then  could  be  the  wisdom 
of  a  (uspensationof  the  Spirit,  or  of  communicating  the  influence  of  grace  f  Does 
God  foresee  that  some  wdl^be  so  good  and  pliable  as  to  improve  a  cmnmen  favoas 
in  such  a  way  and  to  such  a  degree  as  to  constitute  the  difference  between  Uwna 
and  others  that  perish  P  But  where  is  this  divinity  taught,  and  by  whom  is  it 
sanctioned }  It  vi  not  sanctioned  by  Ihe  patriarchs  and  prophets,  by  Christ  and 
his  apostles,  nor  is  it  contained  in  the  words  of  inspiration,  or  even  in  the  taUet 
of  unsophisticated  reason. 

5.  Setting  aside  this  doctrine,  or  supposing  it  not  true,  what  room  is  lefiibr 
m  covenant  of  grace  between  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  ?  Has  not  the  Father 

fiven  to  the  Son  a  people  for  whom  he  should  be  obedient  unto  death,  for  wbooi 
e  should  g^ve  his  Ufe  a  ransom,  for  whom  he  should  rise,  live,  and  reign  till  all 
his  enemies  be  subdued,  and  to  whom  Christ  has  engaged  to  give  eternal  life  I 
If  we  reject  pi-edestination  to  life,  what  meaning  is  there  in  his  ofllce  of  nere^fP 
Is  not  Jesus  a  surety  for  his  people  ?  But  what  is  a  surety  ?  It  is  one  who  uiideri 
takes  for  another.  What  does  Jesus  undertake  to  do  P  He  imdertakes  not  oidy 
to  become  incarnate  for  them,  to  obey  the  law,  to  endure  the  contradiction  of 
sinners  and  cope  with  the  rigid  demands  of  equity,  but  also  to  justi^'  many,  to 
pive  them  life,  to  keep  them  from  every  rapacious  hand,  to  purify  them  by  hiai 
blood,  to  save  them  from  sin  and  hell,  and  to  bring  them  to  the  beatific  vision  of 
his  glory. 

In  a  word,  take  Jiway  this  doctrine,  and  vou  take  away  the  foundation  of  Goe- 
the foundation  of  his  covenant — ^the  foiuidation  of  his  temple,  the  church — ^tho 
foundation  of  the  saints'  hope  and  joy.  But,  blessed  be  God,  his  foundation  stand* 
eth  sure,  having  this  seal.  The  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  his.  Known  onto 
God  are  all  his  ways,  and  all  his  people  from  the  beginning.  Blind  cliance  and 
impotent  free  will  shall  never  be  the  partners  of  his  throne. 

We  next  come  to  notice 

in.  Some  objections  which  may  be,  and  often  are,  made  to  this  doctrine.  And 

1.  If  this  doctrine  be  true,  it  'is  tkrged  by  some,  God  would  then  be  an  arbi* 
trary  and  partial  being.  This  objection  supposes  that  God  has  no  right  to  be  80$ 
but  on  the  contrary,  nothing  appears  more  worthy  of  him  than  to  exercise  arbi- 
trary power,  and  to  manifest  partiality.  Ko  such  right  is  vested  in  man,  as  to  do 
what  he  pleases,  while  he  disdains  to  consult  any  other  will  than  his  own.  But 
whose  will  beside  his  own  can  the  infinitel}'  perfect  God  consult  ?  Who  hath 
known  the  mind  of  the  Lord^r  who  hath  been  his  counsellor  ?  Or,  who  hath  first 
given  to  him,  and  it  shall  be  recompensed  unto  him  agmn  ?  For  of  him,  and 
through  him,  and  to  him  are  all  things ;  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever. 

Let  us  appeal  to  facts.  Are  there  not  marks  of  high  sovereignty  and  holy  par- 
tiality  through  universal  nature  ?  Are  they  not  visible  in  the  heavens  above,  and 
in  this  lower  world  ?  Is  there  not  a  greater  light  that  rules  the  day,  and  the  lesser 
lights  that  rule  the  night  ?  And  does  not  one  star  differ  from  another  star  in  glo- 
ry ?  Are  not  these  marks  visible  in  the  operations  of  providence,  in  the  persona 
of  men,  their  corporeal  forms  and  mental  endowments  ?»  Are  they  not  constanUy 
seen  in  the  history  of  nations,  the  changes  of  empires,  and  the  dispensations  oif 
grace  to  different  tribes  of  men?  How  conspicuous  is  this  in  God*s  conduct  to* 
wards  Abraham  and  his  posterity  for  a  series  of  ages,  and  afterwards  in  the  call^ 
ing  of  the  Gentiles  ?  And  how  becoming  in  us  to  adopt  the  same  language  with 
the  apostle  Paul  on  that  occasion :  "  O  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  me  wis- 
dom and  knowledge  of  God !  how  unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways 

hrinireth  snd  Icaveth  the  raccen  to  man'8  will  f*  and  this  In  a  disconne  wherein  he  allows  that  • 
God  nnth  **  poiirively  elected  certain  pertora  by  ao  abwlote  decree  to  overcome  all  their  rests* 
tances  of  his  Spirit.  :ind  to  draw  them  to  Christ,  and  by  Christ  to  himself,  by  such  a  power  and 
way  as  shall  infallibly  convert  and  save  them."    He  moreover  says,  **  What  if  men  cannot  here 
tell  how  to  resolve  the  qnestion,  whether  any  or  hvro  many  are  ever  converted  or  saved  by  thaC 


ry  solution."    Baxter's  Works,  Vol.  ii.  p.  0S9.— On  the  subject  of  this  Note  the  author  begs 
Inva  to  refer  his  rsadcrs  to  Doddridge's  Workst  Vol.  t.  p.  3IS>  S39.  Notes, 
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post  linding  out  f  And  is  not  the  same  partkdity  Tisible  at  this  TCry  day  ?  Td 
is  he  holy  in  all  his  works,  and  righteous  in  all  his  ways. 

2.  It  is  objected.  If  this  doctrine  be  true,  then  is  man  reduced  to  a  mere  ma- 
chine. No,  a  mere  machine  has  no  sensibility,  no  consciousness,  no  reason,  and 
no  will.  But  he  is  sicted  upon,  they  say,  and  therefore  not  an  agent.  Is  it  then 
essential  to  an  agent  not  to  be  acted  upon  ^  Then  there  is  but  one  agent  in  the 
universe ;  for  every  thing  but  the  first  cause  is  acted  upon  more  or  less.  The 
fact  is,  there  is  no  contrariety  in  these  two  things.  Angels  and  men  are  acted 
upon,  yet  they  are  moral  agents.  The  holy  agency  upon  them  respects  chiefly 
their  diepodtion  itself,  but  the  agency  they  exert  is  the  exerci$e  of  tl^  faculties^ 
will^  and  disposition.  ^Vhether  their  disposition  be  good  or  bad,  still  they  are 
agents.  If  this  be  made  good,  it  must  be  by  sovereign  influence ;  and  thiui  the 
agency  and  choice  will  be  good :  but  if  this  be  bad,  the  agency  is  bad  too. 

But  granting  to  the  objector  that  the  objects  of  predestmatbn  are,  in  the  sose 
now  mentioned,  machines,  or  instruments  m  the  hand  of  divine  sovereignty ;  what 
then  ?  I  fain  would  know  what  better  lot  cart  be  assigned  us  than  to  be  instro- 
ments  in  the  hand  of  a  predestinating  Ood  f  I  solemnly  protest  that  1  desire  no 
better,  no  other  lot.  And  who  can  describe  the  nature  of  this  high  privilega! 
This  people  have  I  formed  for  myself,  they  shall  shew  forth  my  praise.  O  the 
blessedness  of  being  entirely  passive  in  the  hand  of  that  (aod  who  predestinates 
nothing  but  good  ?  Was  Paul  obliged  to  the  Lord,  or  was  he  not,  for  ;uTesting 
him  in  the  midst  of  his  wicked  career  ?  Has  that  man  any  reason  to  ctmiplain, 
who  is  restrained  from  wickedness,  but  compelled  to  embrace  happiness  ?  Then, 
say  some,  his  will  would  be  forced.  Ono!  tnis  by  no  means  follows.  My  people^ 
saith  the  Lord,  shall  be  willing  in  the  day  of  my  power.  Surely  God  can  put  his 
Holy  Spirit  in  either  man  or  child  without  forcing  the  will.  And  let  there  be  but 
the  active,  regenerating  renewing  presence  of  this  divine  agent,  the  choice  of 
irood  will  be  no  mme  compelled,  or  the  will  no  more  forced,  than  in  the  most 
nee  acts  of  which  the  human  mind  is  capable. 

3.  This  doctr'me,  it  is  said,  tends  to  licentiousness.— This  is  an  assertion  which 
*  has  been  often  made,  but,  I  iq>prehend,  never  fairly  proved ;  for  it  is  contrary  to 

universal  experience.  Turn  your  eyes  to  a  vast  army,  headed  by  experienced  of- 
ficers—what is  the  language  of  nature  and  experience  ?  You  unm>rmly  find  great 
generals  anxious  to  impress  the  sentiment  on  the  minds  of  their  troops  that  they 
are  destined  to  victory.  What  {^ives  rise  to  this  kind  of  oratory  ?  What  is  the 
philosophy  of  such  rhetoric  f  It  is  founded  in  the  nature  of  roan,  and  confirmed  by 
the  experience  of  ages,  that  confidence  in  a  favourable  issue  sBimates  exertioa. 
Consult  a  serious  christian,  who,  through  a  long  pilgrimage,  has  believed  this 
doctrine.  Will  he  deliberately  tell  you  that  it  has  thb  tendency,  or  that  he  has 
fcund  this  effect  in  his  own  experience  ?  No,  he  will  tell  you  nothing  giv>es  him 
more  courage  and  vigour  s^^ainst  sin.-— It  is  not  when  in  a  diy,  backsliding  frame 
of  mind,  or  when  verging  to  licentiousness,  that  he  can  rest  m  this  doctrine ;  but 
when  he  is  most  resmvcSd  for  God  and  heaven—when  most  diligent  in  the  high 
way  of  holiness.  Then,  indeed,  he  can  say,  I  know  that  all  things  work  together 
for  my  good—- mv  predestination  includes  conformity  to  Christ,  my  calling,  my 
justmcation,  and  warfiue  against  sin.  If  God  be  for  me,  who  can  be  against  me? 
Who  shall  lav  any  thing  to  mv  charge  f  It  is  God  that  justifieth.  Who  is  he  that 
condemneth  r  It  is  Christ  that  died,  is  risen,  and  maketh  intercession.  Who 
shall  separate  me  fiiom  the  love  of  Christ  ?  Shall  tribulation,  or  distress,  or 
iamine,  or  persecution,  or  nakedness,  or  peril,  or  sword  ^  Nay,  in  all  these  thing* 
I  am  more  than  conqueror  through  him  that  loved  me.  For  I  am  persuaded, 
that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things 
present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depui,.nor  any  other  creature,  shaU 
be  able  to  separate  me  from  the  love  of  God  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord. 

4.  Some  would  insinuate^  that  though  this  doctrine  be  true,  yet  it  should  not 
be  preached,  because  it  is  a  secret  in  uie  mind  of  God.  But  1  hope  it  has  been 
proved,  that  as  a  doctrine  it  is  not  a  secret,  but  is  revealed  in  the  holy  scrip- 
tures, and  supported  by  the  soundest  arguments.  The  objects,  indeed,  or  the 
persons  who  are  predestinated,  are  known  to  God  only  before  they  betf  Iroit, 
By  their  Jridtt  ws  can  come  to  know  them,  in  the  ordinaty  course  of  thiB^» 
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nor  is  it  any  part  of  the  doctrine  asserted,  that  it  belongs  to  nan  to  ascertain  the 
iiMlividuail  ol^jects  any  farther  than  by  character. 

But  there  are  other  ends  to  be  answered  by  this  doctrine— To  be  in  the  way 
to  eternal  glory  is  an  unspeakable  privilege ;  and  it  is  the  proper  part  of  a  ckris* 
tian  to  enquire  into  the  cause  of  it  His  own  humility  and  gratitude  are  involved 
in  it  The  honour  of  God,  the  wisdom  of  his  counsel*  and  ue  lustre  of  his  grace; 
the  offices  of  Christ,  the  surety  of  a  better  covenant,  and  the  good  Shepherd  of 
the  sheep ;  his  powerful  intercession,  and  his  government  over  all  th'mgs  to  the 
church--all  are  involved  in  the  proper  declaration  of  this  truth.-— Once  more, 

S.  This  doctrine,  it  may  be  said,  is  dangerous,  in  proportion  as  it  is  insisted 
open,  in  that  it  prevents  the  more  needml  enc^uiry, "  Am  I  bom  again  !^  Yes, 
there  would  be  danger,  if  all  the  attention  of  ministers  and  people,  or  even  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  it  were  confined  to  this.  But,  thou  mistaken  objector,  be* 
cause  there  are  some  who  will  take  the  bread  of  children  and  past  it  away,  are 
the  children  not  to  be  fed  f  Because  there  were  corrupt  men  disposed  to  turn 
the  grace  of  God  into  lasciviousness,  would  you  rob  any  child  of  God  of  this 
bolv  triumph.  He  will  choose  our  inheritance  for  us !  The  Lord  will  not  cast 
off  his  people,  neither  will  he  forsake  his  inheritance-  For  the  Lord  is  our  de- 
fence the  Holy  One  of  Israel  is  our  King.  I  will  trust  and  not  be  afraid,  for  the 
Lord!\Jehovah  is  my  streng^  and  my  song,  he  also  is  become  my  salvation.—^- 
For  the  same  reason  that  we  ought  not  to  be  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
we  need  not,  we  ought  not  to  be  ashamed  of  this  doctrine. 

I  would  now  offer 

IV.  A  iew  practical  uses  of  the  subject.  And, 

1.  This  doctrine  is  a  source  of  ^reat  comfort,  when  contrasted  with  the  fickle- 
ness of  men,  and  the  perpetual  vicissitudes  of  the  world.  The  lot  may  be  cast, 
but  the  Lord  is  the  disposer  of  it  He  worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his 
own  will.  His  counsel  shall  stand,  and  he  doeth,  and  will  do,  all  his  pleasure. 
The  wrath  of  man  shall  praise  him,  and  the  remainder  of  wrath  he  will  restrain. 
All  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  who  love  God,  to  them  who  are  the 
called  according  to  his  purpose.  He  doeth  all  things  weU. 

After  viewing  the  present  perturbed  state  of  the  world,  the  revolutions  of 
empire,  the  devastations  of  wai*,  the  alarms  of  invasion,  the  degradation  of  some, 
ana  the  exaltation  of  other  characters-— how  pleasing  and  consolatory  to  view  a 
steady  hand  over-ruling,  guiding,  and  influencing  all !  Providence  is  *'  as  it  were 
a  wheel  in  tlie  middle  of  a  wheel." — ^As  for  their  rings,  they  are  so  high  that 
they  are  dreadful,  and  are  full  of  eyes  round  about  them.  But  how  delightful  to 
reflect,  that  within  these  perpetualhr  revolving  wheels  there  is  an  immoveable 
centre !  God's  aim  is  steady,  he  is  of  one  mind,  who  can  turn  him  ? 

2.  As  the  predestination  for  which  we  contend  is  only  to  j'ooo^  it  affords  the 
most  pleasing  view  of  the  divine  character.  God  is  love.  In  him  is  no  such  in- 
consistency as  is  but  too  frequently  found  amone  men.  He  is  not  a  fountain  send- 
ing forth  at  the  same  place  twth  sweet  water  and  bitter,  yielding  both  salt  water 
and  fresh.  With  the  utmost  safety  and  confidence  may  a  humble  soul  commit 
itself  into  the  arms  of  such  a  being.  No  one  has  any  thing  to  fear  from  God  but 
the  proud  and  rebellious,  the  unbdieving  and  impenitent.  And  surely  bad  must 
be  the  doctrine  that  speaks  peace  to  the  wicked.  ' 

3.  As  in  the  present  case  the  end,  and  the  wa;jr  leading  to  it,  are  inseparable ; 
every  reason  and  argument,  every  alarming  topic,  every  scriptural  exhortation^ 
and  ever}^  obligation  to  duty,  arv  in  full  force.  They  wlio  represent  these  things 
as  mconsistent  with  predestination,  either  have  a  wrong  view  of  the  subject,  or 
care  not  what  they  say  nor  whereof  they  aflirm.  Obligation  to  duty  is  rounded 
on  widely  and  totally  different  considerations.* 

God  sustains,  with  respect  to  man,  a  twofold  character,  the  one  is  that  of  an 
equitable  governor,  the  other  that  of  a  sovereign  disfKMer.  Answerably  to  this, 

*  The  natore  of  Ood.  hii  holjr  will,  and  <Mr  pccqii*'  relation  to  hiin,form  an  adamantine  chain 
of  obligation  to  doty  which  cannot  with  impmiity  be  broken ;  ft-om  which  predestination  ia  so 
far  ftt>m  releasing  as,  that  It  forms  another  dsain  of  gold  tliat  shall  finally  iirevaul ;  and  divine 

«V9«^  ni>r«Anal1v  mvn^ri^n^gA  i«  a  ailk^n  mrA  tn  Ararat  rli^  aaiiI  almiv  in  t^tm  ■ta^fc  mJfAmm»mr      Bnr  Ak 


,  -  .  reiientaac^ 

iM  believing,  to  obedience,  and  to  every  particular  branch  of  doty  ?  No:  (or  Cheie  mcThmlil  are 
;tfic  very  anams  to  attain  the  cnj,  and  fora  apart  of  the  dtcree  itsetfL 


